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X  F  the  constitution  of  England  had  been  planned  and  perfected  by 
one  extended  effort  of  uiought,  like  an  epic  poem;  if  it  had 
beoi  the  boW  creation  of  genius  accomplished  at  its  very  birth, 
and  at  once  displaying  itself  to  the  world  as  a  fair,  original,  un- 
blemi^ed  pattern,  to  adhere  to  the  model  would  be  the  duty 
of  succeeding  ages ;  and  the  friend  of  his  country  could  scarcely 
be  more  nobly  and  beneficially  engaged  than  in  bringing  before 
so  decisive  a  test  the  laws  and  practices  of  his  own  tune,  and  in 
exposing  and  condemning  each  aberration  from  the  great  exem- 
plar. But  history  denies  the  existence,  at  any  time,  of  such  a 
standing  monument  of  political  perfection;  and  however  true  it 
may  be,  that  the  first  rudiments  of  what  Englishmen  call  their 
constitution  are  to  be  found  in  the  manners  of  our  primitive 
ancestors,  yet  those  perfect  forms  of  liberty  and  law  which  some 
have  seen,  ot  pretended  to  see  in  that  part  of  our  history  which 
preceded  the  conquest,  we  venture  to  class  among  the  absurdi- 
ties ef  visionary  politics ;  unless  some  of  our  readers  may  think, 
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prevent  tbe  aeose  of  freedom  from  beu^  lost  in  die  iDcqualibtt 
of  condition.  'Hie  date  of  the  origin  of  juries  has  never  b««ii 
fixed  with  any  certainly,  but  as  the  method  of  deciding  causes 
by  a  plurality  of  voices  would  soon  be  found  extremely  incon- 
venient, it  is  not  improbable  that  the  adoption  of  a  select  num- 
ber  for  the  dispatch  uf  justice,  u  as  an  innovation  of  very  remote 
antiquity. 

Thus  in  a  very  early  period  of  our  history,  there  are  undoubt- 
ed vestiges  of  political  liberty.  It  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  bare  existence  of  these  political  arrangements  upon  so  po- 
pular and  equitable  a  plan.  As  the  freeholders  were  fined  for 
Don- attendance  at  these  courts,  and  as  a  variety  of  civil  transac- 
tions both  of  a  public  and  private  nature  were  there  attested, 
ratified,  and  promulged,  the  attendance  would  naturally  be  great, 
and  the  fermentatiuu  of  mind  with  mind  the  inevitable  conse* 
quence.  The  constitution  of  these  assemblies,  therefore,  it 
must  be  owned,  were  well  adapted  to  mitigate  the  ferocities  of 
the  limes,  and  to  cherish  the  seeds  ol  liberty;  nor  could  a  people, 
capable  of  comprehending  the  value  of  such  privileges,  and  of 
struggling  for  their  preservation,  be  said  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
political  degradation.  Tbe  question  respecting  the  powers  and ' 
-constitution  of  the  Wittenagemot  has  been  incessantly  agitated, 
not  as  a  mere  question  of  curiosity,  as  it  really  ought,  but  as  > 
point  materially  affecting  our  title  to  the  constitution  we  enjoy, 
and  as  the  standard  to  which  it  is  to  be  recalled  from  its  devia- 
tions. The  controversy  nas  at  its  height  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Stuarts.  Mouarchical  zealots  were  anxious  to  prove 
that  this  council  w&s  a  vassal  appendage  to  the  crown,  sum- 
moned only  for  advice,  or  taxation,  with  a  nominal  independ- 
ence, but  in  truth  and  fact  under  the  king's  immediate  influence 
and  controul.  The  favourers  of  popular  ascendancy  have  gone 
into  as  wide  an  extreme.  They  have  ascribed  to  it  the  supreme 
direction  of  afiairs,  and  clothed  it  with  the  character  of  a  pure 
representative  body-  the  oi^^  at  once  of  the  nobility,  (he 
priesthood,  the  yeomanry,  the  merchants,  and  the  manufac- 
turers. These  propositions  equally  violent,  and  probably  at 
equal  distances  from  the  truth,  have  been  respectively  support- 
ed with  more  zeal  than  knowledge.  Each  party  has  ebdeavour- 
ed  to  establish  its  point  by  a  garbled  selection  of  incidents,  af- 
fording, as  is  commonly  the  ca»e  in  unsettled  times,  contradic- 
tory inferences;  and  by  straining  tbe  interpretation  of  vague  and 
general  terms  used  by  ancient  writers,  who,  not  anticipating 
these  disputes,  were  little  circumspect  in  their  language ;  while 
both  have  overlooked  the  plain  conclusions  from  those  undisputed 
facts,  which  hold  up  to  view  tb«  actual  situation  of  the  country. 
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lliat  Dooe  had  seats  in  this  assembly,  at  least  daring  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  of  its  continuance,  but  persons  haviog 
a  free  property  in  land  of  a  certain  extent,  is  pretty  plainly  in- 
dicated by  the  testimonieB  which  have  come  down  to  us;  and 
this  supposition  agrees  with  the  general  descriptive  appellation 
given  to  the  constituent  members,  who  are  usually  designated, 
as  the  bishops  and  abbots,  together  with  the  aldermen,  chiefs, 
and  nobles, — terms  unadapted  to  any  but  the  persons  then  called 
the  Greater  llianes,  or  landed  proprietors'  with  full  allodial 
property.  This,  at  least  for  a  great  length  of  time,  may  be 
most  rationally  supposed  to  have  been  the  case;  and  as  in  the 
early  times  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  these  allodial  pro- 
prietors of  land  were  probably  very  numerous,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  constitution  of  Wittenagemot  admitted  a  pretty  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  people;  though  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  less  wealthy  members,  in  times  when  possessions  gave 
so  much  rank  and  importance,  could  have  enjoyed  any  great 
political  weight  in  a  council  so  composed.  It  is  yet  more  im- 
probable that  the  manufacturing  and  trading  part  of  the  com- 
munity formed  any  part  of  it.  Before  this  can  be  rationally 
supposed,  we  must  imagine  them  assembled  in  towns,  and  in- 
vested with  corporate  capacity,  and  collective  privileges. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  mention  is  made  (though  by  writers 
posterior  to  the  conquest)  of  the  people,  as  being  part  of  this 
general  council.  But  when  the  latitude  and  ambiguity  of  this 
term,  as  politically  applied,  is  recollected,  it  will  appear  absurd  to 
lay  much  stress  upon  it.  If  it  is  to  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  sense,  it 
must  include  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  unless  we  assume 
the  fact  of  a  representative  system,  which  no  where  appears  in 
terms,  and  which  is  opposed  by  every  fair  inference  from  ana- 
iogy,  when  the  state  of  the  country  is  properly  taken  into  view. 
Who  can  suppose  that  when  Canute,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign,  b  said  to  have  held  a  great  council  of  his  archbishops,  - 
dukes,  earls,  and  abbots,  "  cum  quamplurimis  gregariis  mililibus, 
ac  cum  populi  multitudine  copiosS,"  that  the  persons  compre- 
hended under  the  latter  part  of  this  description,  were  admitted  to 
any  share  in  the  deliberations  or  resolves  of  this  great  national  as- 
sembly, or  were  present  at  it  in  any  other  character  thaii  that  of 
mere  spectators.  In  frequent  instances  we  hud  the  word  people 
used  as  a  correlative  to  the  clerical  order,  as  in  a  record  of  a  Wit- 
tenagemot,  held  in  the  time  of  King  Etbelbert,  where  the  words 
are  "  convocalo  igitur  communi  concilio  tam  cleri  quam  populi," 
a  circumstance  indicating  in  a  striking  manner,  the  immbers 
and  importance  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  that  day.  To  extend  the 
term  "  wiles"  or  "  wise  men,"  to  the  common  people,  at  a  tim« 
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wh*D  eonmerce  snii  tbe  arUJiad  icarcely  b«^n  their  progreis, 

is  an  expansion  of  couneaj'  which  we  candidly  confeu  we  do 
not  feel,  and  to  which  w«  arc  >o  uncharitable  as  to  think  that 
neidier  truth  nor  probity  can  ccndescend.  That  the  real  im- 
portance and  efficiency  of  the  Saxon  Wittenagemot,  during  tbe 
greater  part  of  this  period  of  our  history,  was  considerable,  it  n 
point  universally  admitud.  Hume  holds  it  to  be  quite  clear, 
that  its  Hnction  was  material  in  the  enactment  of  laws,  and  for 
ratifyiug  die  public  acts  of  administration.  Other  authors  of 
weight  and  research,  have  considered  the  power  of  making 
peace  and  war  as  an  indisputable  part  of  its  great  office;  from 
which  it  seems  to  result,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  his- 
torical view  of  the  English  government,  that  the  members  were 
all  allodia]  proprietors  of  land;  since,  if  they  had  been  vassals 
of  the  crown,  they  would  have  been  bound  by  their  tenures  to 
JiBve  attended  the  king  in  his  wars,  and  consequently  that  their 
coosent  could  not  have  been  requisite  to  any  military  undertak- 
ing. 

As  the  kingly  office  was  ill  defined,  and  varying  in  its  pretco* 
stons  and  practice,  accordins  to  the  varying  postures  of  the 
kingdom,  someihing  of  a  simUar  vacillation  is,  with  reason,  attri- 
butable to  the  other  departments  and  cksses  of  the  political 
syatem.  Without  doubt,  the  competence  of  this  council  was 
varied  in  estrat  in  the  diiFerent  states  of  the  heptarchy,  and 
after  the  consolidation  of  the  empire  under  a  single  potentate, 
was  continued  down  to  the  era  of  the  conquest,  declining  in 
antheri^  in  proportion  as  the  accumulations  of  property  created 
an  aristocracy  above  the  controul  of  the  law. 

Upon  the  whole,  although  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  Ina,  Alfred, 
Edward  the  Elder,  Athelstan,  Edmund,  Edgar,  Ethehed, 
Edward  the  Confessor  and  even  of  Canute  himself,  carij  ui>- 
doubted  evidence  of  a  limited  and  legal  government;  yet  evm 
in  the  best  times  of  this  obscure  period,  the  science  of  legisl^ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  so  rude  and  undigested,  so  ineffectual  a 
rampart  was  raised  against  civil  disturbances,  and  private  wrongs; 
and  Uiere  prevailed  so  many  tyrannical  distinctions  destruc- 
tive of  that  natural  equality  which  must  be  the  acknow- 
ledged basis  of  every  legitimate  system  of  polity,  that  when 
the  firm  and  temperate  government  under  which  we  live,  it 
traduced  by  a  lying  comparison  with  a  state  of  things  so  far 
b^nd  us  in  whatever  appertains  to  the  felicity  of  man,  or  ^e 
perfection  of  his  nature,  honesty,  gratitude,  and  common  sense, 
are  all  equally  outraged. 

According  to  the  very  sensible  anthor  of  the  "  Historical 
Reflections,"  whose  work  stands  first  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
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aad  whom  we  hare  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  our  readers, 
u  a  rery  candid,  rational,  and  accurate  writer  on  the  subject  he 
has  undertaken  to  elucidate,  "  whatever  might  be  the  political 
arraneement  of  society  prerions  to  the  conquest,  it  was  then 
established  on  a  foundation  in  a  great  measure  new."  It  was 
then  diat  the  feudal  system,  to  which  the  state  of  the  country 
bad  been  fast  tending  for  some  time  before  this  event,  was 
thoroughly  established;  accompanied  by  that  technical  distribu- 
tion  of  society,  and  peculiar  cast  of  sentiments  and  manners, 
uhich  have  produced  so  extraordinary  a  revolution  in  the  cha- 
racter and  circumstances  of  manhind.  Very  little  can  now  be 
known  of  the  details  of  government  in  the  Arst  ages  of  this  new 
era.  The  class  of  historians  to  which  we  are  driven  for  in- 
formation, is  above  al)  others  dry,  deficient,  and  obscure. 
There  was  little,  indeed,  to  encourage  or  reward  their  eflbrts. 
llie  m^nds  of  men  were  bent  towards  objects  foreign  to  politi- 
cal speculations:  martial  enterprizes,  reciprocal  dues  and  claims 
of  service  and  protection,  die  decision  of  pnvate  quarrels  by  the 
arbitration  of  the  sword,  the  dischaiv«  of  superstitious  obliga- 
tions, and  the  struggles  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  autho- 
nty,  engrossed  the  time  and  thoughts  of  men  so  entirely,  as,  for 
«  long  time,  to  hide  from  their  contemplation,  and  even  from 
their  curiosity,  the  genuine  forms  of  liberty  and  protecting  justice. 
The  want  of  all  historical  exposition  of  the  maxims  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  methods  of  legislation,  in  the  times  to  which 
we  are  now  alluding,  is,  however,  somewhat  supplied  by  the 
knowledge  we  are  furnished  with  of  events  and  practices  which 
afford  indubitable  inferences  of  the  weakness  of  the  laws,  and 
the  misettled  limitations  of  power:  and  upon  the  whole,  one 
thing  is  most  clear, — that  if  a  rcjiresentative  system  of  l^sla- 
tion  had  really  existed  in  the  times  preceding  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  TTiird,  so  marked  a  featnre  would  have  left  no  neces- 
sity for  proving  its  existence  by  conjectures  founded  upon 
Aibious  expressions,  and  bits  and  scraps  of  testimony  threaded 
iDConsequentially  together,  with  a  contemptuous  disregard  of 
dieir  true  bearings,  and  the  general  tone  of  tlie  context.  Mr. 
Jopp  very  pertinently  urges  upon  the  modem  sectaries  of  re- 
form, who  nefer  us  to  these  early  periods  for  the  true  model  of 
mir  free  constitution,  the  propriety,  in  the  absencr  of  all  direct 
evidence,  of  shewing  the  fitness  of  the  people  for  their  supposed 
representative  privileges,  and  that  their  habits  and  political  con- 
dition was  such  as  to  back  the  hypothesis  with  some  probable 
inferences  from  collateral  facts,  lliese  facts  are,  however,  so 
wanting  to  the  argnment,  that  the  very  sensible  and  well-in- 
fcnned  writer  of  tte  "  Observatioiis  on  die  ancient  Ststutes" 
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was  induced  lo  remirk,  that "  no  one  who  readi  the  old  hiatornw 
and  cfaroDicles  will  discero  way  itrong  Bllusion  or  trace  of  it 
<t.  e.  the  interference  of  the  commoDS  in  the  legislation),  if  he 
does  not  sit  down  to  the  penisal  with  an  inientioa  of  proving 
that  they  formed  a  component  part  of  it."  The  last  inentioiKd 
author,  indeed,  in  the  face  of  all  Mr.  Tyrrel's  teaming,  to  which 
he  had  jiut  been  referring  his  readers  fur  the  display  of  the  ar- 
guments ou  both  sides  of  die  controversy,  considers  the  question 
as  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  point  uf  mere  speculation  for 
the  discussion  of  the  antiquary. 

It  is  rather  amusing  after  these  considerations,  to  turn  to  the 
volume  of  Lord  Lyttletow  where  we  find  him,  much  at  his  ease, 
talking  of  "  the  presence  of  the  people  in  the  great  council  of  the 
Sasons,  and  from  thence  continued  after  the  conquest,  in  par- 
liament, nearly  as  now  understood,  down  to  the  present  time." 
What  is  apt  to  perplex  enquiry,  aud  confound  the  judgmoit, 
■D  iuvestigatiiiff  the  political  condition  of  the  people,  diirii^  the 
period  which  intervened  between  the  reign  of  the  conqueror  and 
that  of  Henry  the  Third,  is  the  incongruous  mixture  of  boldness 
and  submission,  of  arbitrary  encroachment  and  sudden  relin- 
quishment, which  characterize  the  events  of  those  times,  both  io 
relation  to  the  prince  and  the  people.  Tlie  feudal  system  is 
very  remarkable  for  these  contrary  tendencies,  lis  genius  at 
once  proud  and  obedient,  combined  loyal  service  with  martial 
independt^nce,  freedom  will)  fidelity,  and  the  principle  of  honour 
with  the  spirit  of  disorder.  So  that  (he  speculative  politician, 
to  whatever  side  he  inclines,  may  select  abundant  instances 
from  those  times  to  prove  his  favourite  theory.  Tlie  error,  or  the 
imposition,  consists  in  assuming  insulated  facts,  or  e\traordin(try 
crises,  as  the  ordinary  condition  and  constant  attitude  of  the 
country,  neglecting  that  underwoikiiig  process  which  alters 
by  d^rees  the  constitution  of  society,  and  silently  devclopes  a 
new  arrangement  of  property  and  power.  For  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  and  the  fact  involves  a  curious  problem  in  politics,  that 
while  this  nation  has  appeared  to  be  ^uing  on  in  a  lapid  course 
towards  arbitrary  power,  and  the  will  of  the  prince  has  threat- 
ened to  be  triumphant  over  law,  liberty  has  been  secretly  ac- 
cumulating strength;  not  unlike,  if  on  such  a  subject  a  simile 
may  be  allowed  us,  those  contrary  currents  of  air,  which  in  a 
direction  seemingly  opposed  to  the  wind,  conduct  in  solemo 
stillness  the  niajeslic  march  of  the  thunder-storm. 

Before  the  invasion  of  William  the  First,  the  civil  state  of 
this  country  appeared  to  be  tending  towards  the  feudal  coih 
stitution.  Jt  was  the  immediate  operation  of  that  event  to 
establish  it  in  its  full  perfection.     Of  all  complex  and  unna- 
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tura]  schemes  of  govemment  it  was  best  adapted  for  duration. 
Too  aristocritical  to  be  consistent  with  pure  despotism,  it  was 
still  well  calculuted  to  uphold  arbitrary  domination.  But  it  had 
its  weak  and  fallible  parts.  The  muchinery  was  nicely  framed, 
but  without  sufficient  allowance  for  wear  and  tear.  It  was  held 
together  with  too  much  tension,  being  so  rigidly  constructed 
aa  to  be  sooner  broken  than  bent.  1'be  truth  is,  that  whatever 
opposes  itself  to  the  natural  order  of  things,  must  of  necessity 
be  unsafe.  Two  tilings  were  required  to  be  stationary  to  secure 
the  permanence  of  that  system — property  and  mind;  which  by 
the  appointed  order  of  diings  are  flux  and  mutable.  Where 
human  beii^  are  in  a  moral  state,  that  is,  so  circumstanced  as 
to  be  capable  of  evolving  and  improving  their  famlties,  their 
appetites  are  sure  to  lead  them  on  in  a  career  of  advancement. 
Tlie  exercise  of  one  faculty  developes  another,  discoveries  are 
stimulated  by  wants,  and  wants  are  created  by  discoveries, 
the  individual  draws  from  the  collective  competence,  society 
becomes  a  great  partnership,  enjoyment  is  multiplied  into 
itself,  and  increased  to  each  by  bemg  shared  by  all;  social  in- 
tercourse and  the  temptations  of  commerce,  at  length  burst  the 
bamers  to  the  diffusion  of  property ;  its  great  musses  ars  broken 
down,  and  its  real  value  is  found  to  consist  in  the  facility  and 
freedom  of  its  transmutation  and  conversion.  The  mind  keeps 
pace  with  this  progress  in  the  use  and  application  of  wealth, 
extends  its  views,  contemplates  its  digiiity,  and  demands  ilsji^hts. 
This  blessed  tendency  in  human  affairs  was  the  slow  and  silent 
subverter  of  the  feudal  constitution.  A  multitude  of  accidental 
particulars  in  the  circumstances  of  this  country  helped  forward 
this  tendency  here,  and  ripened  it  into  operation.  And  to  these 
peculiar  advantages  we  owe,  under  Providence,  that  clear  and 
ultimate  demonstration  of  tempered  liberty,  which  belongs  to 
our  present  condition. 

Under  tbe  auspices  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  dazzliiw 
conjuncture  of  his  affairs,  Williaip  the  First  established  an  arbi- 
trary if  not  an  unlimited  monarchy.  But  his  power  was  de- 
rive ai  least  as  much  out  of  his  princely  domains,  as  his  sove- 
reign prerogatives.  His  will  was  nearly  a  law,  while  liis  pos- 
sessions maintained  him  in  independence  upon  his  people.  lu 
the  territorial  division  of  the  kingdom,  tbe  demesnes  reserved  to 
tbe  crown  consisted  of  14'^'3  manors  and  loi'dsfaips,  besides  de- 
tached possessions,  and  some  share  of  the  four  north^n  coun- 
ties. The  crown  also  originally  possessed  all  the  towns  and 
ports,  though  these  were  occasionally  granted  out  to  different 
baroDS,  It  enjuyed  the  profits  of  wardships,  marriages  of  heirs, 
reliefs,  and  tines,  which  last  were  very  numerous,  and  many  of 
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which,  especially  those  for  offences,  were  unfixed  and  dJacre- 
lionarf .  There  were  besides  t  vait  list  of  tolls  vaA  castoau  for 
passage,  postage,  marketfl,  protections,  besides  duties  on  ner- 
chandize,  and  on  permits  to  quit  or  enter  thedifierent  pwta.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  great  revenues  from  estreated  estates,  and 
ecclesiastical  benelices.  Mr.  Hume  conardered  the  conqueror's 
reveuue  to  have  been  ten  millions  annually.  Mr.  Carle  carrie* 
it  to  eleven  millions.  Other  writers  have  differed  vei?  nnch 
from  this  computation.  It  seems  mdeed  very  difficult,  if  not 
intpoisible,  to  come  to  a  conclusive  estimate,  by  adjustiDg  the 
comparative  values  of  the  ancient  and  modern  denominationt' ; 
but  enough  is  ascertainable  to  manifest  the  euonnous  ramnies 
of  the  crowft  m  those  days,  and  to  shew  its  sufficiency  for  all  its 
exigimcies.  The  necessity  for  preserving  whole  diese  two  great 
constituents  of  power,  was  either  not  understood  by,  or  neglected 
in  the  ambitious  ardour  of,  the  succeeding  moiiarcbs.  TTieir 
prodigality,  enthusiasm,  and  lust  of  power,  all  encouraged  by 
their  continental  connections  and  possessions,  increased  the  ex- 
penccs  of  the  crown  even  beyond  its  vast  resources.  The  fund  of 
ambition  decreased  in  a  ratio  inverse  to  the  extension  of  its  ob- 
iects.  While  the  sovereigns  appeared  to  themselves  to  be  en- 
larging their  power,  they  were  really  employed  in  providing  for 
its  permanent  Kmitation.  Prerogative  and  financial  independ- 
ence were  t<^ther  an  overmatch  for  liberty  and  law ;  but  wbc« 
prerogative  was  left  to  its  substantive  vigour,  and  the  ambitioB 
of  the  monarch  was  to  be  fed  by  the  bounty  of  the  nation,  red- 
procity,  and  the  basis  of  compromise,  were  established  between 
the  king  and  the  people:  and  though  tfie  career  of  government 
went  on  for  some  time  widi  a  sort  of  habitual  impulse,  or,  if 
we  may  so  say,  with  its  acquired  velocity,  at  lengUi  perpetual 
efforts  became  necessary  to  supply  its  decays  of  strewth,  and 
every  effort  brought  with  it  an  accession  of  debility.  This  was 
pretty  nearly  the  posture  of  things  when  the  Stuarts  succeeded 
to  the  crown,  and  the  sharp  struggle  between  the  habitual  claims 
of  prerogative  deprived  of  its  real  strengdi,  and  the  we^tb  and 
grandeur  of  the  commons  produced  by  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  the  nation,  ended  in  the  dire  catastrophe  of  tho  lung's 
execution,  and  the  temporary  dissolution  of  the  monarchy. 

The  above  is  a  very  rapid  sketch  of  a  very  slow  revolutioii  in 
the  early  history  of  our  constitution ;  for  such  was  the  strength 
and  solidity  of  that  mass  of  power  which  the  first  William  had 
heaped  together,  such  was  the  productiveness  of  the  fund  which 
he  had  provided  for  the  support  of  his  feudal  sovereignty,  and  so 
cheap  a  military  apparatus  was  supplied  to  him  out  of  ^e  sys 
tern  of  tenures  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  that  had  it  not 
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b«en  for  Foreign  wars,  to  which  the  fotidsl  military  estafalisfa- 
ment  waa  ill  adapted  (the  obligatory  service  being  only  for  forty 
days),  it  scarcely  seems  possible  for  the  crown,  without  consider- 
able mbnianagement,  to  have  fallen  into  a  slate  of  pecuniary  de- 
pendence. It  was  long,  therefore,  before  it  felt  itself  in  this  new 
situation;  very  long  before  it  felt  ituetf  under  the  necessity  of 
drawing  the  supplies  for  its  ordinary  expeoditnre  from  n^ular 
and  constant  impositions  on  the  people.  With  this  massive  and 
momentous  power,  the  monarchy  in  the  hands  of  the  first  feudal 
sovereigns  was  hardly  susceptible  of  limitation  or  deAnition. 
It  is  not  surprisii^  therefore,  diat,  as  the  very  discemii^ 
and  manly  writer  of  the  "  Historical  Rertections"  has  ol^ 
served,  during  the  space  of  time  from  the  conquest  to  the  ac- 
cession* of  Edward  the  First,  there  is  no  appearance  of  tlie  exist- 
ence  of  any  representative  system  in.  such  assemblies  as  were 
convened.  There  seems,  indeed,  according  to  the  clearest  evi- 
dence produced  by  this  writer,  to  be  the  best  reason  for  doubt- 
ing the  exercbe  of  any  independent  deliberative  power,  even  by 
the  barons  and  great  men,  of  which  the  grand  coaocils  of  the 
nation  were  then  composed. 

The  three  great  national  iterations  made  in  the  reign  of  the 
conqueror,  viz.  thesubjectingof  thelandsof  tfaeclergy  tomilitary 
tenures,  the  forest  laws,  and  the  leparaUDg  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  anciently  exercised  by  ihe  county 
courts,  were,  as  Mr.  Jopp  observes,  pointed  actM  of  legislaiion, 
effectiog  important  changes ;  yet  in  none'  of  them  does  there  ap- 
pear any  trace  of  delil^rate  legislative  sanction  in  a  general 
national  assembly.  He  admits,  "  that  some  of  these  monieht- 
ous  r^ulalions  were  promulgated  at  the  councils  of  the  state 
festivals,"  but  he  contends,  with  the  clearest  reason,  that 
"  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  concurrence  of  a  council  having 
been  obtained,  or  even  of  the  matter  having  been  transact- 
ed there,  otherwise  than  as  it  was  anaouDced  as  an  edict  of 
the  king." 

The  context  of  the  famous  charter  of  William  the  First, 
for  the  disjunction  of  the  old  jurisdictions  of  the  county 
courts,  imply  nothing  beyond  the  mandate  of  the  prince, 
depending  on  his  own  authority,  accompanied  with  the 
advice  of  his  council.  The  words  of  the  charter,  as  far  as 
they  are  connected  with  any  references  to  authority,  advice, 
or  consent,  are  as  follow :  "  W.  Dei  Gratia  Rex  Anglorum,  sci- 
mtis  vos  omnes  et  ester i  iideles  mei,  qui  in  Anglia  manent,  quod 
£piscopales  leges,  qute  non  bene,  nee  secundum  sanctorum  ca- 
nonam  pnecepta,  usque  ad  mea  tempora  in  regno  Anglorum  fue- 
rint,  communi  concttio,  et  concilio  Archiepiscoporum,  et  Epis- 
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tamed,  of  the  burthensome  duties  of  ifaetr  teuureit.  Meamrlule 
from  behind  this  UDpromising  exterior,  a  more  cbeerfiit  order  of 
things  was  slowly  coming  oo,  and  a  careful  observer  may  die- 
cem  in  the  very  abuses  of  power,  the  first  developement  of  a 
better  system. 

As  the  crown  became  impoveiiahed  by  military  undertakings 
abroad,  or  profusion  at  home,  it  was  ^ladualty  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  suitor  to  die  people ;  and,  m  some  measure  became 
a  dependent  upon  their  bounty.  From  these  necessities  arose  a 
series  of  charters,  which,  though  frequently  broken  and  neglect- 
ed, Here  nevertheless  the  groundwork  of  greater  acquisitioaa, 
and  raised  at  length  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  firm  contem- 
plation of  their  If^ilimate  rights,  and  the  proper  means  of  se- 
curing them.  Someofourprincea,  indeed,  whose  titles  were  dubi- 
ous, may  be  said  to  have  purchased  their  kingdoms  by  their  charlera. 
Wbilein  France  the  succession  was  uniuterruptetl  from  father  to 
son  for  a  period  of  three  hundred  years;  in  fj^land  during  tbc 
same  period  there  were  five  deviations  from  the  lineal  course  of 
descent;  and  it  is  well  known  that  disputed  successiooi  are  fruitful 
in  arrangements  (^conciliation  and  compromise. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  number  of  the  crowa 
vassals,  or  tenants  in  capite,  had,  from  various  causes,  greatly 
increased.  Among  these  causes,  forfeitures  and  regrants,  tlw 
consequences  of  civil  contentions,  were  principally  operative. 
The  policy  of  the  crown,  more  afraid  of  the  refractory  opuleoce 
of  the  nobility,  than  of  the  growing  im|>ortance  of  the  people, 
was  glad  of  every  opporiumty  of  breaking  down  tfae  great  b^ 
ronies,  by  splitting  the  tenures ;  whereby  they  obvioudy  multi- 
plied the  number  of  the  persons  entitled  to  seats  in  the  lutiond 
council.  It  is  well  koown  how  much  the  diffusion  of  properQ' 
was  promoted  by  the  eiLpeditions  to  the  Holy  LAnd.  Com- 
merce in  the  mean  time  had  b^un  to  expand  itself,  and  to  strike 
against  die  barriers  which  restrained  the  alienation  of  laod. 
Tbese  barriers  were  in  Mrt  opened  by  the  great  statute  of  Quia 
emptures  terrarum,  18  Edward  I.,  which  by  peimitiiDg  the  sale 
of  lauds,  while  it  forbad  the  creation  of  new  and  subordinate 
feuds,  opened  the  condition  of  society,  and  gave  vent  to  over- 
grown estates.  And  it  is  no  improbable  supposition  that  the  mut- 
tipiication  of  the  tenants  in  capite  gave  birth  to  the  represent- 
ative sjsiem.  Tlie  smiJler  barons  would  doubtless  find  their 
attendance  in  the  council  burtfaeosome,  while  their  inferior 
weight  and  importance  was  mortifying  to  their  pride.  Ihc 
expedient,  therefore,  of  appointing  one  ont  of  a  number  to  r^ 
present  the  rest  at  the  common  expence,  would  naturally  sug- 
gest itself;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  tbe  real  origin  of  tor 
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del^«ti(»  of  kn^ts  of  diires.  The  grandeur  of  the  county 
court!  seems  to  bave  declined  with  the  multiplication  of  the 
tenant!  in  capite.  When  a  number  of  inferior  barona  came  to 
attend  these  courts,  the  great  lords  would  naturallj  be  less  in- 
clined to  give  their  personal  attendance.  This  secession  would 
tend  to  raise  this  inferior  order  to  greater  cousequence  in  their 
twuQties,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  further  innovation:  till  in 
the  time  of  Henry  IV.  the  new  attendants  at  these  courts,  and 
St  lei^;tfa  those  landholders  who  did  not  stand  in  the  relation  of 
vauols  to  the  crowu,  were  prohably  admitted  to  vote  for  the 
knights  of  ^res. 

This  power  was  carried  still  further  down  by  the  same 
prince,  (vfhose  defective  title  made  him  very  compliusant  to  the 
people,)  by  whom  it  was  caused  to  be  enaci  ed,  that  ali  who  should 
oe  prttent  at  the  county  court  next  after  the  deliver  if  of  the  writ 
fofAe<A<ri^sliDuldbeentitled  to  vote.  And  the  disorders  conse- 
quent upon  this  ezteuwonof  the  privilege,  induced  the  commont  to 
MUiJt«fA«ir  COfflp/aiWnnder  Henry  VI.,  which  produced  ihe  famous 
act  of  the  eighth  year  of  that  prince,  for  fixing  the  qualification  of 
tfae  electors.  To  a  similar  source  we  may  trace  the  representation 
of  those  towns,  which  had  at  an  earlier  period  beeo  iuvested  with 
Jmnwuities  and  privileges  by  those  royal  patrons,  within  whose  de- 
mesoea  they  were  situated.  Many  of  them  were  probably  raised 
by  tb^r  charter  of  incorporation  to  the  rank  of  crown  vassals,  and 
M  such,  in  consonance  with  the  feudal  establishment,  iutitled  to 
K  placa  in  tfae  council  of  the  nation.  In  the  great  charter  they 
are  ezprestlj  mentioned,  and  provision  is  there  made  for  ex- 
wnptii^  thm  from  taxation  unless  by  their  own  consent.  In 
those  that  were  incorporated,  the  deputies  were  chosen  by  the 
cor|>oratioas :  while  the  suitors  in  the  kiiuf  s  courts  or  those  of  the 
lords,  and  who  were  the  better  class,  were  in  all  probability  tfae 
ojsdy  electors  in  the  ancient  boroughs,  or  towns  of  ancient  demesne. 

The  exact  time  of  Ae  admission  of  burgesses  into  parliament; 
and  of  the  subsequent  union  of  the  knights  and  burgesses  in  one 
aoseiBbly,  distinct  from  that  of  the  great  barons,  cannot  be  fixed 
with  any  precision.  It  is  eqoally  unknown  at  what  precise  time 
tfae  VBBBBis  of  the  subject-superior,  or  as  tliey  are  Nometimea 
called  the  rear  vassals,  were  embraced  within  the  expansion  of 
tfae  privil^e  of  sitting  by  their  representatives  in  the  national 
council.  That  they  originally  had  no  seats  in  parliament  is  clear. 
This  was  the  privilege  of  the  tenants  of  the  king  ulone,  while  the 
Trrrtilt  of  the  suliyect  were  bound  to  m  attendance  in  the  court 
of  thsir  immediate  feudal  superior.  Happily,  as  a  system  of 
greater  equality  advanced,  these  rigorous  distinctions  were 
softened,  and  at  length  melted  down,  till  in  about  the  mid- 
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die  of  th«  reign  of  Edward  the  lliird  tbe  representative  model 
which  had  begun  near  a  century  before,  was  firmly  established, 
and  in  a  manner  identified  with  the  constitution  of  England. 
From  the  earliest  records,  therefore,  to  the  period  of  our  hi»- 
tory  last  alluded  to,  there  certainly  existed  no  such  perfect  aya- 
tem  aa  correspontb  with  the  visions  of  our  roodetn  reformers. 
But  we  do  not  stop  here. 

If  the  true  state  of  the  nation  be  regarded  as  it  is  really  pobr- 
frayed  by  the  transactions  of  succeeding  reigns,  the  references 
now  made  to  former  eoviable  predicaments  of  our  constitution 
will  be  perceived  to  be  of  the  same  family  of  sottish  ignorance, 
and  declamatory  bombast.  It  is  apparent  that  long  after  the 
parliament  was  placed  upon  the  representative  footing,  it  was 
sddom  summoned  for  any  higher  purpose  than  that  of  grant- 
ing aids  to  the  prince,  tt  appears,  indeed,  that  long  after 
the  first  attendance  of  tbe  burgesses  io  parliament,  they  were 
very  irregularly  summoned,  and  sometimes  altogether  omitted, 
and  t/uit,  even  fur  some  time  after  they  became  a  constituent 
part  of  the  council. 

The  changeable  form  of  representation  during  the  reiga  of 
Edward  the  First  is  very  perspicuously  and  accuiately  shown  1^ 
Mr.  Jopp,  whose  correct  catalc^e  and  spirited  delineations  of 
the  successive  parliaments,  from  the  begintung  of  this  reign  to 
the  revolution,  prove  to  demonstration  the  gradual  and  progres- 
sive perfection  of  the  present  system  of  bur  liberties,  and  that 
the  notion  of  any  certam  point  of  time,  to  which  we  may  recur 
aa  exhibiting  a  practical  model  of  constitutional  purity,  as  it 
exists  in  the  brains  of  reformers,  is  either  a  fond  imagination,  or 
a  fraudulent  pretence. 

After  a  series  of  happy  conjunctures  bad  invested  the  com- 
mons with  the  power,  they  acknowledged  themselves  incapable 
of  the  tatk  of  legislation.  It  does  not  seem  that  they  feit  tbe 
importance  of  extending  instruction  to  the  lower  orders,  in  a 
view  to  the  security  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  lu  the  I  Ath 
Ric.  2.  they  petitioned  that  no  villain  of  aoy  bishop,  or  other 
religious  persons,  do  purchase  lands,  updn  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
same  to  tlie  king;  or  put  their  children  in  school. — "  Answer — 
the  king  will  thereof  be  advised."  Cotton's  Abr.  See  Jopp, 
Hist.  Refl.  SOO.  And  although  the  complimentary  demeanour 
of  Edward  the  Third  often  put  their  modesty  to  the  test,  by 
asking  their  advice  in  matters  to  which  they  derlared  tlieniselves 
unequal,  it  must  be  owned,  that,  in  general,  they  were  treated 
with  very  little  ceremony  by  the  prero^utive  monarchs  down  to 
the  accession  of  the  Stuarts.  For  a  long  '.ime  alter  their  be- 
coming an  acknowledged  part  of  the  lugislature,  their  coojtera- 
tion  seemed  to  be  looked  for  rather  as  occasional  tlian  essential ; 
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•^— thesberifis  sometimes  summoning  them,  sometimes  pretermit- 
ting them,  and  sometimes  garbling  their  attendance  in  obedience 
to  the  directions  of  the  monarch*.  This  attendance  was  Ipng  felt 
as  a  burthen  by  themselves.  When  assembled,  their  humility  waa 
often  abject,  and  their  obsequiousness  pusillanimous  and  servile. 
So  great  a  point,  however,  had  been  gained  by  them,  or  rather 
for  them  (for  it  appears  to  have  been  the  work  rather  of  the 
barons  than  the  people  themselves),  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
first,  by  the  statute  de  tallagio  concedendo,  which  gave  the  death- 
blow to  the  royal  power  of  taxing  the  demesnes  of  the  crowm 
independently  of  parUament,  that  from  that  occurrence  may  bu 
observed  a  gradual  and  almost  involuntary  enlargement  of  iheir 
dimensions,  and  the  silent  accumulation  of  that  fulminating 
force,  which,  when  exploded  by  the  events  of  a  subsequent 
period,  found  no  stay  or  security  in  the  empire  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  shock.  Mr.  Jopp  produces  a  series  of  instuices  to 
illustrate  the  state  of  election  from  the  time  of  Edward  1.  to 
die  end  of  Henry  VI.  by  which  it  incon trove rdbly  appears,  that 
the  gross  irregularity  of  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  choice 
of  representatives  was  such,  as  to  afford  no  colour  for  assigning 
the  perfection  of  our  constitution  to  this  period. 

As  the  permanent  and  indepeodeot  revenue  of  the  crown  be- 
came gradually  reduced,  and  as  the  nobles  declined  in  opulence 
and  power,  the  grandeur  of  the  commons  advanced.  In  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  the  habit  of  presenting  petitions  upon 
grievances  became  frequent,  and,  as  Mr.  Jopp  observes,  "  tiiey 
naturally  formed  the  groundwork  of  such  laws  as  were  made 
upon  the  points  they  noticed."  The  same  author  very  judi- 
ciously adverts  to  the  use  that  was  made  by  the  nobles  of  this 
channel  for  originating  their  own  measures,  in  preference  to  a 
personal  and  direct  introduction  of  them  in  the  upper  house, 
which  seems  to  have  been  very  obviously  the  source  of  that 
great  and  formidable  engine  of  popular  jealousy, — the  right  of 
impeachment.  In  the  reign  of  the  Tudors,  the  Commons  lost 
some^ng  in  dignity  of  character,  while  they  continued  to.ad- 


•  In  IS  Kdntri  HI.  Ihe  therilT  of  Wilti  relumed  far  Sarnm,  WitMi,  ■nit 
Dowlon  onljr,  and  caDcludM  tbe  return  by  uying  then  ware  ntf  marc,  citlan  or 
boroogbi  in  his  county  ;  yet  Badwio,  Calae,  Malmeabury,  and  Marletiurgb,  bad 
IVequently  returned  before  in  tbeaame  reign.  Mr.  Prynne  and  Dr.  Brady  givevsri- 
ODiiuatancct  totheinme  effect.  Dr.  Brady,  indeed,  alateathaC  on  aeiue  uccaaisai 
botiMghB  might  either  be  u>  poor  as  not  to  be  a)) le  to  pay  the  nagea  (ahich  until 
tbe  17  £d.  11.  ameunted  for  a  burgeig  )o  Gie  ^'rinti  a'day,  Bnd.dftfr  that  tlma 
to  (wo  shilling!,  the  iragea  of  the  knigfitsbeini  double}, of  the  ineaiben,  or  that 
tteie  might  not  be,  at  particular  times,  in  certain  boroujcbi,  lwi>  penoni  fit  (bt 
Um  treat,  tba  penou  tben  cfaowa  Mug  really  toaroimen.  or  burfeiaei. 
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TiBce  in  the  wlMUiKe  of  power.  In  the  mewi  time  ^  crown 
WW  fnat"»g  a  wuteful  display  of  its  energies,  and  condenuii| 
by  iu  pressure  tbe  coluino  of  resistance.  It  is  rather  ciuiouf 
to  observe, 'during  the  reigns  uf  the  Tudors,  die  different  powers 
of  tbe  state  girdiug  themselveK  for  Uie  ensuiog  contest,  and  pre- 
paring to  descend  into  the  ainptiitheatre  to  dispute  the  prize  of 
Movoeignty.  H  was  tbe  miiifortuae  of  tbe  monarcbs,  however, 
for  a  loa^  time  either  to  mistake  the  eueniy,  or  tbe  politic  me- 
thod of  attack.  Iliey  aiauasod  with  some  address  to  reduce 
tbe  nobles,  who,  by  the  numerous  creations  by  pat^it,  bad 
already  lost  their  prescriptive  ascendanc}',  while  they  contented 
thenuelTes  with  Irowniug  at  the  presumption  of  tbe  Commou, 
and  accepting  their  cooperation  fur  breaking  down  tbe  old 
aristocracy,  llius  the  aatlior  of  tbe  Oceana  well  observes, 
with  bis  accustomed  bluntnesa,  that  "  the  jealousy  of  H«Ky 
Vll.  lest  tbe  diss^sion  of  the  nolaUty,  as  it  bad  brou^l  turn 
m,  nofsjtii  tbtovi  him  out,  made  him  travel  in  ways  undiscovered 
hj  than,  to  ends  as  Utile  foreaeui  by  himself;  whik^  to  eatabliili 
bis  own  safely,  he,  by  miiii^  water  with  ibeir  wine,  first  be^ 
to  open  those  sluices  that  have  since  owerwheloKd  not  tbe  lung 
alone,  but  the  dirone." 

While  tbe  sovereigns  were  vacillating  between  a  system  of 
terror  and  cajolement,  tbe  Commons,  in  tbe  guise  of  apparent 
hnmtlity,  were  amplifying  their  permaneat  resoarces  and  sub- 
stantial privil^fes.  Exemptian  from  arrest,  the  jurisdiction  of 
electioos,  the  postponement  of  the  royal  veto  to  the  end  of  the 
parUMBentary  discussion,  were  among  the  pro^esstve  ste^  of 
dieir  power;  while  tbe  monarchy,  witli  equal  celerity,  was  de- 
clining iu  its  ancient  resources.  Its  nominal  powers,  its  conscioas 
KFeatiiess,  its  habitual  grandeur  remained,  but  its  natural  meam^ 
Its  hold  upon  tbe  interests  and  fears  of  men,  had,  when  Charles 
I.  began  his  reign,  become  ccnnparatively  weak.  The  pei^e 
were  irritable,  erect,  e^er  for  dMUtge,  full  of  sour  fanaticism  ia 
r^igion,  and  fabe  persuanons  in  puitics;-~-tbe  kii^  was  uiipre- 

Earad  for  tbe  change,  unacquainted  with  tbe  real  wealmess  of 
is  throne,  without  deKierity  in  the  man^ement  of  faction,  full 
of  a  stately  reliance  on  the  sanctity  of  his  cause,  to  which  con- 
science and  habit  had  bound  him,  and  amidst  the  i^eck  of  hit 
resources,  vainly  cUnging  to  the  staff  of  his  prerogative.  AAer 
the  melancholy  end  of  this  unequal  contest,  maiesty  recovered 
its  usual  splendour;  its  orb  was  again  filled;  but  its  radiance  was 
burrowed,  and  its  place  in  tbe  system  was  changed. 

The  abolition  of  military  tenures,  which  took  place  shorty 
after  the  restoraticm,  despoiled  lite  crown  of  the  remains  of  its 
feudal  streBftb,  and  with  it  carried  away  a  great  body  «f  /sga/ 
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Md  iintt  influSDCe.  There  appears  to  be  •ufficient  proof  that 
the  ieaiaX  prerogatives  of  wardship  aad  marriage  produced  an 
influence  very  great  and  very  liable  to  abuse,  and  was  not  over- 
looked aa  a  metliod  of  warpiag  the  iotegrity  of  parliameut *. 
"  It  appears,"  says  Mr.  Jo^p,  "  that  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Burleigh,  also  master  of  the  court  of  wards,  wrote  to  the  sheriff 
fif  Surrey,  requiriug  to  suspend  the  return  of  bui^esses  for 
GattoD,  until  he  should  seed  iostructiooa.  The  borough  was 
probably  then  depopulated,  and  one  Mr.  Copley  used  to  nomi- 
nate die  burgesses :  this  geBtleman  was  dead,  and  his  heir,  being 
within  age,  was  the  queen's  ward."  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Jopp 
tUnks,  and  he  really  appears  to  form  no  opinion  without  ddibe- 
Tation  and  enquiry,  that  this  engine  of  influence,  under  able  ma- 
nagement, must  have  been  eminently  superior  in  efiect  to  any 
powar  that  has  accrued  since  its  abolitioa.  "  But  no  idea," 
<«atinues  this  very  sensible  writer,  "  of  the  ancient  power  of 
the  crown,  or  of  the  dependance  of  the  people,  will  be  compe- 
tently formed,  unless  the  unlimited  discretionary  authority  of 
the  courts  of  the  star-chamber,  and  high  corami'<sion,  and  (ha 
power  of  martial  law  be  understood.  Nodimg  that  Blackstone 
lias  said,  or  that  any  one  can  say,  of  the  influence  arising  from 
the  collection  and  expenditure  of  the  revenue,  innnense  as  it  is, 


disi 


*  We  oill  here  btroduca  part  of  ■  note  rrom  Mr.  Jopp  od  tbii  lubject. 
■■  Harieian  cutlutnie,  •ol.  i.  p-  <il6,  Ko.  703,  be.  Id  thit  moat  Taluable 
Mrileolhn  of  Budeiit  docuioenti,  add  among  the  Cotionian  MSS.  (here  are  fre- 
M  of  iulerfcrence  in  eleclioai  hj  coiirtlen  *nd  peen,  aad  of  the 
[isposal  of  Hsnlihlpi  there  are  alto  many  notlcei.  Evn  so  lately  all  Ke  limcot 
/■mea  (.  tiiej  wete  object!  of  attraction  to  the  greBtett  personagei,  aa  appears 
by  a  UUcr  train  Qaeen  Ann  to  tbe  MarqaU  of  BudiincfaBni,  irritteD  for  the  pw- 
poae  of  obtaining  the  iranlthip  nf  Oeorge  Sa?illc,  grtuiSfoa  of  Sir  George  SaTille, 
ibid,  vol.  i>.  6986.  Henry  111.  thiiiliing  hiniFiPlf  peenliarly  happy  in  hia  second 
marriage  sith  Eleanor  of  ProTenoe,  had  many  young  ladjej  brought  from  that 
ecMntry,  whom  bit  nqnty  canwd  to  be  married  to  hia  warde.  Andi^i't  Hattrf. 
Wardtbip  aii4  marriage  aeem  ta  have  been  diipoaed  of  perfectly  ad  libitum. 
Celeitia,  wife  of  Ricbnrd,  lou  of  Culborn,  gave  xl.  for  tbe  va-dhbip  of  W  aon 
cbildren,  William,  Bishop  of  Ely,  ga»ecei«  marks  that  he  nilKbl  hate  the  cus- 
tody of  B.  de  Beaochamp,  and  marry  bim  to  whom  be  ploued.  alica  Bertram 
gne  tt  aMik*  that  ihe  might  not  be  compelled  to  marry.  See  a  variety  of  ai- 
miUr  trannctioiu  in  the  reign  of  Bdivard  I.  in  Madox,  apud  Stuart,  View  of 
Society. 

"  In  lat«r  amea  there  is  ao  account  of  the  i-baracter  of  Lnrd  Buridgb,  M 
rather  a  panegyric  on  bit  conduct  at  master  ef  the  wards,  wbiuh  repreaents  hta 
u  keeping  but  few  wardihipi,  eitlier  for  himBelf,  m  to  give.  A.|d  in  illuitrating 
thai  part  of  his  praise,  the  writer  observes,  that  of  a  number  between  60  and  BO 
which  be  giadted  in  a  year,  •  be  never  tooke  beneSlt  but  of  t«oe  or  three,  or, 
-IMihapi,  foDre  in  a  yerc,  or  lery  fewe  more.'  Thai  in  two  yean  and  a  half  he 
piTe  io  abpm200*ards,of  »fck*  180  Btft  conferred  on  courtiers,  and  that  90  QolT 
remained  in  that  upane  of  lime  for  him  lo  give  and  sell,  upon  which,  it  ii  added, 
he  could  not  raise  much. — E'eck's  Desiderata  Curiosa.'' 

c  2 
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or  from  tbe  commaiid  of  the  uray,  or  from  any  otbef  mo6nm 
Murce,  can  outweigh  the  extent  of  undeSned  power  exercised 
bj  the  crown,  by  means  of  these  jurudictions." 

Mr.  Jopp  funushes  lu  with  an  ample  detail  of  inatancea  of 
direct  infinence  by  the  crown,  in  elections,  from  the  reign  t^ 
J^lip>and  Mary  to  the  revolution,  and  shows  indisputably, 
that  die  House  of  Commons,  during  that  period,  was  exposed 
to  every  species  of  influence ;  and  it  should  be  observed  ^so, 
that  at  this  time,  and  until  the  7th  of  Kii^  William,  the  pnhty 
of  elections  "  was  unguarded  by  any  direct  Uw  against  that 
most  pemicions  of  all  artifices,  bribery." 

We  have  principally  followed  the  line  marked  out  by  Mr. 
Jopp,  in  giving  to  our  readers  the  above  very  hasty  sketch  of 
parltamenury  and  constitutional  history.  And  we  presume  to 
think,  that  enough  baa  been  said  to  shew  the  tricking  mistate- 
ments,  or  tbe  specious  ignorance,  of  those  popular  leaders,  among 
ifhom  the  "  perfect  equality  of  representation,  as  supported  by 
the  ancient  practice  of  the  constitution,"  is  an  eternal  tbeme  of 
declamation*.  The  obvious  truth  is,  that  what  these  persmis 
recommend  has  no  precedent  or  model  in  the  history  of  this 
country;  but  must  be  considered  as  standing  on  its  own  in- 
trinsic merit,  or  tbe  audiority  of  its  grave  projectors.  11>ar 
schemes  of  reform  are  all  their  own,  their  ancestors  have  no 
posthumous  share  in  them.  Antiqui^r  is  in  no  wise  implicated 
in  them.  The  question  is,  whether  the  untried  projects  of  a  few 
individuals,  such  as  the  Rev.  >fr.  Wyvill,  Major  Cartwright, 
Mr.  Wardle,  Mr,  Roscoe,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdet,  or  others  of 
still  inferior  capacity,  are  to  weigh  against  die  whole  system  of 
representation,  as  it  stands  at  preseut,  which,  however  defective 
in  theory,  has  been  a  source  of  so  many  practical  benefits  to 
the  country,  and  has  raised  so  high  the  standard  of  our  felicity. 
'  We  are  far  from  entertaining  an  ungrateful  sense  of  the  virtues 
of  those  who  have  lived  before  us,  and  which  are  the  stock  from 
which  we  have  derived  our  present  happiness.  We  have  *  r^ 
vereotial  regard  to  the  lineage  and  pedigree  of  our  i^fats,  but 
our  reverence  arises  from  our  considering  them  ss  transmitted 
to  us  marked  with  the  progressive  improvement  of  each  suc- 
ceeding xra.  We  endeavour  to  shew  our  r«8pect  for  the  parent 
source,  not  by  discarding  the  derivative  accumulations,  but  by 
a  sober  mistrust  of  all  sudden  t^hanges,  aitd  convmtional  re- 
fumis.  We  shrink  from  disturbing  arrangemenU,  into  which 
the  constitution  ha.^  imperceptibly  been  mellowed  by  its  own 

■  Se«  Tint  AUrtn  to  Mm  Elcctori  at  Onat  Britaia.  Wjrnll's  Political 
Piper*,  vol.  I.  p.  3U. 
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igherent  principle  of  adaptation  to  the  condition  of  society,  and 
die  itate  of  public  opinion ;  we  had  almost  raid,  by  ■  sort  of 
appetency  of  its  nature,  conducting  it  instinctively  to  the  means 
of  Its  own  preservation.  We  are  not  ignorant,  tliat  to  maintain 
in  activi^  the  principle  of  improvement,  which  belongs  to 
our  constitution,  perpetual  exertions  are  necessary;  and  that 
tlie  (bflerent  departments  of  our  political  system  camiot  be 
too  watchful  of  each  otiier.  What  we  mean  to  impress  as  our 
firm  opinion,  and  from  which  we  shall  not  hastily  depart,  is, 
that  without  any  thorough  systematic  reform,  there  is  good 
reason  to  expect,  that  by  the  constant  exercise  of  enquiiy  into 
abuses,  and  tbe  temperate  application  of  suitable  remedies, 
political  liberty,  which  consists  in  personal  security,  and  de- 
pends upon  the  stability  of  the  laws,  may  reach  a  'Still  higher 
state  of  improvement,  without  in  the  least  deranging  an  eco- 
nomy, which  balances,  though  not  upon  geometf  ical  principles, 
tbe  opposite  tendencies  of  our  consUtntion — balances  them  on 
principles  beloi^ing  to  the  nature,  but  transcending  tbe  con- 
trivance of  num. 

The  loss  which  was  sustained  by  the  monarchical  part  of  our 
government,  of  its  avowed  legal  direct  influence,  by  its  unsuc- 
cessful struggles  with  the  people,  produced  a  new  description 
of  influence,  less  honourable  than  that  which  had  before  sub- 
sisted, as  not  proceeding  from  the  abuse  of  acknowledged  autb»- 
rt^ ;  less  honourable  also,  and  less  safe  than  that  which  has  ^nce 
grown  out  of  the  patronage  and  riches  of  the  state,  and  which 
began  to  shew  its  crescent  form  and  secondary  power  in  tbe 
system  as  the  sun  of  prerogative  was  setting,  I'he  first  careless 
nod  profligate  displays  of  this  new  art  of  governing  brought  an 
increase  of  odium  on  the  family  of  the  iStuarts;  but  since  the 
reign  of  William,  when  the  monarchy  was  further  retrenched  by 
a  new  maxim  of  the  constitution,  which  made  the  legislative 
prerogative  of  the  veto  in  the  prince  unsafe  to  be  exercised,  ne- 
cessity, and  a  sort  of  natural  struggle  for  life,  have  been  gra- 
dually perfecting  the  economy  of  indirect  influence,  and  chang- 
ing a  government  of  force  into  a  government  of  favour.  The 
stream  of  politics,  checked  in  its  aiMient  current,  has  worn  itself 
a  new  cbaiinel,  and  continues  to  keep  "  the  noiseless  tenor  of  its 
^ray." 

The  reformists  most  excuse  us,  if  exercising  that  liberty  of 
apeech  for  which  they  contend,  and  for  which  we  will  as  boldly 
contend,  we  tell  them,  that  their  favourite  phrase  of  "  the 
genuine  theory  of  liberty,"  is  perfectly  sickening  to  us.  Liberty 
ha«  no -theory,  but  is  virtually  and  truly  that  which  produces 
the  largest  prac^cal  amount  of  human  felicity,  widi  die  least 
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liability  to  dislurbance  from  the  passions  of  onr  selAA  nature. 
That "  boroughi,  in  their  present  sUte,  are  a  public  nuisance," 
that  "  the  gross  abuse  in  the  representation  originates  chiefly 
in  royal  innovation,"  that  "  the  ancient  practice  of  our  consti- 
tution ought  to  be  restored,"  that  "  the  statute  of  qualification 
was  truly  a  statute  of  disfranchisenient,"  that  "  the  continuance 
of  the  same  parliament  beyond  a  single  session  is  a  virtual 
annihilation  of  the  Commons  of  England,"  that  "  the  fabri(;  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be  utterly  abolishtd,* 
though  these,  and  a  hundred  other  dogmas  of  the  like  tendency, 
composed  the  creed  of  the  committees  and  sub-committees  of 
reform,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  (o  be  found  in  Mr. 
Wyvill's  collection  of  political  papers ;  and  though  these  decla- 
rations were  thought  worthy  of  adoption  by  the  general  com- 
mittee, whose  resolutions  received  the  signature  of  C.  J.  Fox, 
we  must  beg  leave  to  enter  our  protest  against  them,  as  a 
senseless,  unfounded,  inmracticahle,  hypocritical  jargon.  W« 
doubt  not  but  that  Mr.  Fox,  at  the  time  ho  adopted  diese  o|n- 
nions,  was  very  well  satisfied  that  they  were  in  reality  auchk 
that  even  if  the  ministers  of  the  day  had  been  disposed  to  carry 
them  into  practice,  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  would  have 
risen  against  them :  but  the  pliable  integrity  of  a  party-man  has 
already  been  enough  discussed;  it  is  a  disgustii^  and  Stress- 
ing theme. 

There  is  a  variance  between  the  reformists  of  I7R?,  and  the 
present  political  purists,  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  ^t  a 
meeting  of  Uie  electors  of  Westminster,  in  1782,  Mr.  Fo;i  ani- 
madverted with  severity  on  the  sentiments  of  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
bume,  who,  while  he  prombed  to  promote  parliamentary  reform, 
professed  an  opinion,  that  in  lieu  of  the  influence  which  diis 
reform  was  to  destroy,  it  might  be  necessary  to  restore  die 
obsolete  and  "  dangerous  practice  of  giving  the  royal  negative 
to  bills,  which  have  received  the  consent  of  the  two  other 
branches  of  the  legislature."  In  the  course  of  his  animadversions 
upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Fox  plainly  intimated  not  only  the  ne- 
cessity of  destroying  indirect  influence,  and  that  his  precious 
expedient,  as  he  was  then  minded  at  least,  was  universal  suffrage, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  of  practically  abolishing  the  veto. 

Now  the  modern  reformers  atfect  an  anxiety  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  prerogative,  equul  to  their  antipathy  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown.  Is  there  a  mau  in  the  country  that  does 
not  laugh  at  this  pleasantry^  Will  not  the  manager  of  Ae 
company,  when  he  shall  retire  from  that  public  stage  on  whidi 
he  has  played  so  many  parts,  in  reviewing  the  various  mysteries 
and  arts  of  his  gainfiu  career,  shake  hb  easy  chair  at  the  recol- 
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lection  of  this  piece  of  humour,  more  than  at  all  the  impon- 
tioDs  upon  the  people,  to  the  success  of  which  he  has  ifontri- 
buted. 

We  differ  from  Lord  Shelbume  in  this,  that  when  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown  is  gone,  we  know  of  no  power  in  the  state 
that  can  guarantee  the  exercise  of  the  royaJ  veto.  No  man 
can  think  this  to  be  practicable  who  duly  retiects  upon  the 
cause  of  its  lou);  desuetude.  Is  it  not  the  cousequeoce  of  a 
gradual  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  nation  f  Is  it  not  the 
consequence  of  a  public  feeling,  which  has  settled  into  a 
maxinj?  Can  this  be  restored  at  the  will  of  any  minister,  or 
tbe  fiat  of  a  prevailing  party  in  the  country?  Thut  it  cannot, 
is  plain  to  every  honest  and  reflecting  mind;  and,  therefore,  any 
theory  of  reform  which  supposes  this  to  be  practicable,  is  built 
on  no  foundation  of  experience  or  analogy.  Who  shall  take 
down  from  its  place  in  the  sanctuary  this  spear  of  Goliah,  and 
put  the  unwieldly  weapon  into  the  hand  of  the  sovere^  i  or 
who,  while  the  prince  is  employing  it,  will  answer  for  the  secu- 
li^  of  the  sceptre  ? 

Still,  however,  our  modern  reformers  contend  for  the  nece^ 
sity  of  replacing  this  influence,  by  the  restoration  of  a  proper 
proportion  of  &e  prerogative.  By  this  they  hope  to  avoid  the 
,  dilemma  of  either  propositi  a  vain  thing,  or  advocating  repub- 
licanism ;  since  every  man  of  sense,  and  inmost  every  school-boy 
feels,  that  we  must  have  active  prerogative,  or  silent  influence, 
if  the  kindly  government  is  to  be  supported.  If  they  take 
away  the  mfluence,  they  perceive  that  to  leave  the  elements 
of  monarchy  standing,  they  must  set  up  the  pren^ative.  But 
in  their  endeavour  to  prove  their  constitutional  orthodoxy,  they 
have  gone  into  an  excess  which  plainly  shews  their  ignorance  of 
the  consequence  of  political  measures,  llius  Mr.  Cohbett 
baa  contended  that  the  parhamcnt  has  no  manner  of  right  to 
interfere  with  the  king's  choice  of  his  ministers  i  and  a  popular 
GommtHier  has  ai^ued  for  restoring  to  the  sovereign  the  pre- 
rogabve  of  settling  what  burghs  shall  be  allowed,  and  what 
^lall  be  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  sending  members  to 
parliament.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  rOom  to  comment  upon 
(he  absurdity  of  either  of  these  propositions.  One  thing  is 
certainly  Ui  be  sud  for  them,  viz.  that  they  are  not  only  recon- 
cileable,  but  diat  the  one  is  well  adapted  to  sMpport  the  other. 
For  if  the  commoiu  are  to  be  no  party  to  the  choice  of  minis- 
ters, nor  to  interfere  with  dieir  continuance  ui  place,  the  king 
and  his  servants  become  insulated  from  the  people,  and  must 
tain  the  conflict  together :  majesty  must  put  itself  foremost 
tain  ever?  attack,  till  at  length,  as  the  audior  of  the 
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Oceina  hu  somevhere  expressed  it,  there  will  be  a  perpetaal 
wrestlii^-match  between  the  monardi  ud  hi*  people,  in  Him 
state  of  exposure,  the  proposal  last  alluded  to  comes  in  to  iKe 
relief  of  the  king,  by  enabling  him  to  put  til  the  burghs  in  the 
kingdom  at  the  disposal  of  the  treasury.  To  such  abeurditiea 
are  men  driven  when  they  seek  to  substitute  speculation  for  ex- 
perience in  bunmn  aSaira,  and  quarrel  with  what  is  pncticallj 
good,  because  they  can  prove  it  to  be  hlse  in  theory.  But 
we  do  QQlgive  to  all  who  clamour  for  preri^ative  the  credk 
of  being  real,  friends  to  it.  We  wish  these  professed  frieikds 
of  prerogative  to  reflect,  if  they  are  sincere,  that  if  their  point 
were  carried  the  dilemma  of  the  crown  would  be  this,— ^t^ier 
it  mnst  suffer  all  its  power  to  be  lost,  or  it  must  contend  band 
to  hand  with  opposing  faciions. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  unquestionable  verity,  that  poweris  attracted 
by  property.  The  house  of  commons,  therefore,  which  faolda 
the  purse,  has  acquired  insensibly  by  far  the  largest  ^re  of  tbe 
real  power  of  the  country.  Theorists  have  amused  themselvea 
with  tbe  picturesque  idea  of  the  balance  of  powers,  contpouliag 
each  other  by  their  opposite  tendencies,  and  maintaining  their 
allotted  places  in  tbe  system,  without  any  blending  or  btennix- 
ture  of  operation.  Many  line  observations  have  been  made  fay 
De  Lolme,  filackstone,  and  Montesquieu,  on  this  happy  coun- 
terpoise in  the  parts  of  the  constitution  of  this  couotiy.  Tfa^ 
illustrations  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  theory  of  the  state, 
and  are  therefore  well  pleasing  to  the  lovers  of  symmetry  and 
system.  But  as  practical  representations,  they  have  little  mora 
to  do  with  the  case  than  tlie  vortices  of  Descartes.  Hie  House 
of  Commons  b  the  mart  of  business,  as  it  is  the  focus  of  power, 
and  (hire  is  hardly  a  person  in  the  country  familiar  (Mily 
with  tlie  newspapers,  who  does  not  know  that  if  this  part  of  the 
constitution  did  not  include  in  its  composition  the  elements  of 
the  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  it  would  soon  set  itself  in  array 
against  them  both,  and  prove  too  strong  for  their  united  force. 
This  ii  not  theory,  'llie  history  of  the  country  supplies  the 
example,  it  is,  therefore,  a  problem  much  too  hard  for  our  so- 
lution, to  determine  how  the  business  of  government  can  pos- 
sibly be  carried  on,  unless  the  king  and  lords  are  indirectly  ■«. 
presented  in  the  commons,  and  have  their  hands  upon  that  only 
lever  by  which  the  state  can  be  put  into  motion.  This  is  to 
speak  feiriy  out,  but  not  with  greater  sincerity  than  the  times 
'   demand. 

But  we  are  very  far  from  meanii^  to  deny  that  this  influeoce, 
for  the  necessity  of  which,  to  a  certain  d^ree,  we  have  ventured 
to  contend,  may  exceed  a.  proper  measure,  and  be  cairied  to  a 
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greater  estent  than  is  wholesome  for  the  state.  It  is  always  a 
very  rational  subject  of  enquiry,  we  will  say,  of  jealous  enquiry. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  at  the  present  juncture  the 
misting  sources  of  influence  are  great  and  spreading.  But  let 
it  be  remembered  that  extension  of  the  reveuue,  which  is  always 
coDsidered  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  sources,  is  in  au  equal, 
or  perhaps  a  much  greater  degree,  a  source  of  discontent;  and 
that  if  the  patronase  of  the  crown  is  doubled  in  a  time  of  war, 
the  sacrifices  whicn  it  calls  upon  individuals  to  make  require 
aome  augmentation  of  influence  to  support  the  continuance  of 
public  effort.  But  under  all  this  pressure  of  ioflueuce,  what 
has  beeu  the  strength  of  die  party  in  opposition  to  government  ? 
And  bow  far  has  it  been  able  to  avail  itself  of  an  antagonist  in- 
fluence in  the  country  ?  Has  it,  or  has  it  not,  been  sufficiently 
stroiw  to  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  an  opposition  b  de- 
sirable? These,  at  least,  are  questions  worthy  of  being  ctmsi- 
^ered  and  answered,  before  the  mind  of  the  politician  is  made 
up  on  the  dangerous  extent  of  the  existing  influoice.  If  it  be 
admitted  to  be  at  all  necessary,  as  we  trust  we  have  given  some 
reasons  for  concluding  it  ta  be,  there  can  be  no  tixed,  assignable 
quantity  allowed,  abstractedly  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.  The  quantity  necessary  to  answer  that  wholesome 
ptirpose>  to  the  exigency  of  which  it  must  be'  bounded,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  diaposittons,  or  the  difficulties,  of  die  particular 
coBJuncture.  Such  were  the  difficulties  in  which  William  the 
ITiird  found  himself  placed  by  the  reduction  of  the  prerogative, 
without  the  substitution  of  that  indirect  influence  which  has 
since  aiisen  front  the  debt  of  the  nation  and  the  collection 
of  the  national  revenues  to  pay  it,  that  he  was  reduced  much 
against  his  incliuation,  (for  he  was  an  honest  man,)  to  resort 
to  secret  influence  of  the  direct  kind,  and  perhaps  of  any 
kind;  and  this  only  served  his  purpose  occasionally;  for  he 
was  unable  to  secure  a  regular  majority.  His  situation,  there- 
fore, was  uneasy,  and  his  reign  embittered  by  the  animosities  of 
parties,  and  a  sour  opposition  to  his  vigorous  and  seasonable  ac- 
tivity. That  the  weakness  of  the  executive  forced  this  secret 
direct  influence  into  action  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century 
after  the  revolution,  appears  plainly  enough  from  the  history 
of  that  period.  But  with  the  gradual  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  direct  influence  seems  to  have 
given  way  to  a  system  inflnitcly  less  exceptionable,  and,  in 
die  opinion  of  many  wise  men,  not  exceptionable  at  all.  It' 
is  the  nature  of  this  sort  of  influence,  last  alluded  to, 
-ia  come   measure   to  rise  and  fall  with   the  exigency  for  its 
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a[q)lic»ti<Hi ;  and  if  the  cue  mra  better  ufted  thsn  vra  hivi 
room  or  leisure,  or  perfaapi  ability,  to  do,  it  might  be  diccover- 

ed  diat  tbe  average  exertion  of  thii  iofluence  ia  regulated  by  re- 
ference to  the  actual  oeceuitieB  of  the  state  and  tbe  true  intereatt 
of  tbe  couatiy. 

It  is  curious,  and  would  be  entertaining,  if  all  Irauda  upon 
tbe  naderstandings  of  the  people  did  not  lead  to  dangerous  coo- 
sequences,  to  observe  how  the  same  political  facts  are  twisted 
into  directly  contraiy  inferences  by  different  reasoners,  as  their 
general  wiahes  or  feelmgs  prompt  them, or  by  the  same  persons  as 
their  places  in  the  political  My^teni  may  happen  to  be  shifted  oi 
reversed.  In  the  year  1809  (and  it  is  material  to  attend  to  the 
ntuation  of  parties  at  that  time)  a  writer  ia  a  very  distinguished 
jonmaJ,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  treat  all  subjects  of  poli- 
tical discussion  with  that  self-complacent  deciniveuess  which 
cuts  through  every  difficulty,  felt  himself  od  a  sudden  enibai- 
rassed  with  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  great  question  of  par- 
liamentary  reform,  and  more  peculiarly  as  it  stands  connectod 
with  the  topic  of  the  influence  of  the  crown.  Professing  stiU, 
in  terms,  (o  be  the  strenuous  friend  of  parliamentary  reform,  be 
proceeds  with  his  usual  didactic  solemnity,  to  an  examination  of 
all  the  grounds  of  popular  especUtion  of  specific  benefits  te 
result  from  it,  and  shews  them  to  be,  one  and  all,  miserably  falla- 
cious. He  shews,  for  it  is  easy  to  shew  it,  that  it  is  a  piece  of 
wretched  quackery.  Will  it  ease  us  of  our  taxesf  No,  aays 
this  omniscient  reviewer.  "  To  expect  this  is  in  the  higbert 
degree  chimerical.  The  greater  part  are  actually  levied  to  pay 
die  interest  of  the  debts  which  we  have  contracted,  and  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  remainder  is  required  for  tbe  maintenance  of 
the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged."  The  war,  as  almost  all  the 
other  wars  by  which  our  debt  has  been  created,  has  hitheilo 
been  roost  unquestionably  popular;  and  it  is  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  presume,  would  have  been  carried  on  to  at  least  as  great 
an  extent  by  a  legislature  more  immediately  under  the  influence 
of  popular  feelings.  The  same  writer  then  remarks  on  die 
subject  of  influence,  that  it  has  greatly  accumulated,  (and  who 
can  deny  it?)  but  then  he  allows  that  the  burthen  of  taxatioD 
being  so  great,  it  can  never  be  the  interest  of  a  minister  to  in- 
crease it,  with  any  view  to  an  increase  of  influence,  which  would 
foe  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  popularity.  "  The 
most  effectual  bribe  which  a  nunister  can  now  give,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  remission  of  the  taxes."  He  concludes  this  branch 
of  bis  subject  with  very  properly  observing,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  never  yet  eng^^  eagerly  in  the  pnrsuit  of  an  iw- 
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afttUDible  object  without  throwing  the  frame  of  eociet;  into 
disorder.  He  then  Ukei  a  view  of  ibe  state  of  patronage 
Tested  in  the  executive,  upon  which  be  remarks  that  all  our 
present  vast  establishments  are  now  a  part  of  our  existence,  and 
can  neither  be  abandoned  nor  diminished;  and  though  we  are 
transformed  into  a  nation  of  public  functicHiaries,  yet  to  we 
must  remain.  And  though  he  declares  it  to  be  a  grievance,  yet 
it  cannot  be  removed.  Neither  can  the  salaries  of  the  public 
officers  be  diminished.  'ITiey  are  rather  iaattefjuate  than  ex- 
cessive. Therefore,  he  concludes,  that  he  sees  no  prospect  of 
removing  or  even  alleviating  the  evil  by  any  alteration  in  the 
■  House  of  Commons.  Tbe  only  remedy  that  occurs  to  him,  is  to 
break  down  this  patronage,  as  much  as  possible,  into  separate 
and  detached  portions,  and  to  vest  them  m  local  assemblies. 

But  then,  he  says  again,  that  this  remedy  would  be  very  inade- 
quate and  very  inconvenient,  and  there  he  leaves  us,  to  extricate 
our  iatellects  ont  of  these  labvrinths  as  we  can.  He  then  com- 
plains of  the  monopoly  of  all  posts  of  imponance,  which  he 
seems  to  Aink  are  engrossed  by  a  few  great  families.  But  thia 
appearing,  probably,  to  be  no  very  tenable  proposition,  he  lets 
loose  his  hold,  and  soaring  again  into  a  ntefc^i^^dVn/ elevation  to 
take  an  ampler  ken  oftherea/ mischiefs  which  lie  has  undertaken 
to  point  out,  he  settles  at  length  with  all  his  vengeance  upon 
the  heads  of  the  present  administration.  He  concludes  with  a 
panegyric  upon  the  governmunt  of  influence  as  succeeding  to 
that  of  prerogative,  and  decides  that  the  reign  of  influence  and 
freedom  began  together.  Now  it  is  rather  singular  to  find 
in  this  same  journal,  thi^  same  writer  (for  it  is  pretty  clear,  from 
the  internal  evidence  of  (he  composition,  that  it  is  the  same 
writer),  about  two  years  afterwards  upon  the  same  subject  of 
parliamentary  reform,  declaring  that  "  the  preio^ative  is  the 
me^isure  and  ultimate  support  of  the  legal  auihority;"  and  that 
"  a  government  of  influence  is  necessarily  the  government  oi  a 
Jw:tion,  which  has  made  itself  illegally  independent  both  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  people:"  a  bttle  afterwards"  he  states  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  any  jealousy  of  popular  independence, 
vhere  all  the  powers  of  the  crown  are  acknowledged  to  exUt 
for  the  good  of  the  people :"  "  It  is  evidently,"  says  this  wriier, 
"quite  extravagant  to  fear,  that  any  increane  of  union  and  mlel- 
ligence,  any  growing  love  of  freedom  and  justice  iu  the  people, 
should  endanger  or  should  fail  to  confirm  all  those  powers  and 
prerogatives." 

Now  surdy  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  more  completely  at 
variance  than  diose  which  we  have  extracted  from  the  same 
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publication.  In  tfie  one  place  the  reign  of  freedom  and  the 
reign  of  influence  are  said  to  be  coincident,  in  the  other  the 
people  are  persuaded  to  be  reconciled  to  the  full  exercise  of  the 

Crerogative ;  and  the  monarch  is  told  thai,  as  all  the  powers  of 
is  crown  are  given  him  for  the  good  of  the  people,  he  mar 
rest  assured  that  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people  will  not 
fail  to  confinn  all  his  powers  and  prerogatives.  But  this  writer 
must  know  that  the  monarch  is  in  the  frequent  exercise  of  all 
his  prerogatives^  except  that  of  the  rejection  of  bills  which  have 
passed  both  houses  of  parliament.  This  is  the  only  prerogative 
about  the  safety  of  exercising  which  there  is  really  any  questitHi. 
How  much  more  plain  and  manly,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  if  * 
this  writer  had  at  once  asserted  (what  must  have  been  bis  mean- 
ing, if  he  really  was  conscious  of  any  specilic  meaning),  that  the 
present  improved  intelligence  of  the  people  is  a  pledge  to  the 
king  for  the  safe  recurrence  to  his  veto  as  often  as  he  fiods 
it  convenient. 

Kow  with  respect  to  this  improved  state  oftpirit  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  people,  we  shall  perhaps  be  thought  a  little  un- 
civil in  declaring  ourselves  to  doubt,  whether,  admitting  the  fact, 
(and  we  do  not  deny  it,)  all  this  spirit  and  intelligence  runs  so 
necessarily  and  directly,  as  this  reviewer  seems  to  think,  into  tlie 
channel  of  loyal  submission  to  the  government,  and  sober  at- 
tachment to  the  laws.  A  portion  of  it  may  enter  into  the 
healthful  circulation  of  the  body  politic,  but  no  inconsiderable 
part,  we  will  venture  to  suggest,  will  exert  a  morbific  tendency; 
will  surcharge  the  vessels,  or  stinmlate  too  powerfully  the  acti<Hi 
of  the  system.  Produce,  however,  what  it  may,  we  iiail  the 
progress  of  mind  in  the  mass  of  the  English  people.  We  en- 
tertain no  favourable  opinion  of  any  government  which  stands 
in  awe  of  the  advancement  of  intelligence  in  the  governed,  or 
which  does  not  move  in  harmony  with  the  moral  order  of  the 
world.  But  we  do  not  know,  that  because  a  rising  spirit  and 
more  active  state  of  mind  discovers  itself  in  the  people,  the  go- 
Teniment  may  therefore  relax  in  its  vigilance  and  solicitude  con- 
cerning the  means  of  its  own  preservation. 

The  contrary  ideas  are  so  eng^ing,  that  it  is  a  pity  they  can- 
not be  acted  upon.  They  have  charmed  the  listening  youth  of 
Greece  in  the  groves  of  Academus,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  llj'ssus ; 
but,  alas!  the  rough  and  practical  lessons  of  histoiy  inform  us 
that  no  government  has  become  securer,  or  freer,  or  better  set- 
tled, as  the  people  have  advanced  in  intelligence.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  as  the  minds  of  men  advance,  they  are  apt  to 
(fiverge,  and  that  disunion  and  intelligence  are  often  found  to 
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grow  QpoD  the  same  itock.  Government  is  rarely  the  fruit  of 
iuteiligeace.  Our  own  ia  eminently  the  creature  of  accidnit; 
and  in  this  characteristic  of  ita  origin  and  progress  coDsists  itt 
/elicit}'  and  its  excellence.  It  has  been  wrought  out  of  emer- 
gency and  occasional  occurrences;  and  in  very  many  instiuices 
Its  luppiness  has  consisted  in  its  cootradictiug  by  its  results  . 
the  good  contemplated,  and  the  object  intended  to  be  accom- 
plished. As  long  as  the  improved  intelligence  of  the  people  is 
Eoberly  employed  in  tracing  events  to  their  pro|>er  causes; 
ID  improving  tbeir  practical  knowledge;  in  ac^uamtiog  them- 
selves with  the  value  and  advantages  of  their  govemmNtt; 
in  preserving  it  from  abuse  and  encroachment,  and  drawiiw 
maxims  for  the  future  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  it  wiO 
be  vrell  employed;  but  if  m  the  hope  of  having  better  ministers, 
a  better  parliament,  and  fewer  burthens,  they  trust  to  their  uo- 
deratandiugs  for  reforming  the  state,  unraveJUug  its  confusion, 
■impUfying  its  structure,  and  restoring  its  lost  appendages,  we 
ritall  soon  be  sick  of  our  in^roved  intelligence,  and  cry  out 
with  the  poet, 

"  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'Us  folly  to  be  wise." 

That  this  improved  inleliigence  is  sometimes  a  little  obstreper- 
ous and  refractory,  the  reviewer  seems  to  be  aware.  He  ia  of 
opimoo,  that  by  its  operation  the  people  are  "  become  too 
strong  for  their  rulers."  He  affirms  that  "  kings,  and  nobles, 
and  ministers,  and  agents  of  government,  are  no  longer  looked 
apon  with  veneration  and  awe;  but  rather  with  a  mixture  of 
contempt  and  jealousy."  ITiese  are  broad  propositions,  and 
the  reader  is  to  judge  for  himself  how  far  they  are  efficaciously 
qualified  by  explaining  them  to  have  reference  opiy  to  corrupt 
governments,  and  to  weak  and  vicious  administrations.  But 
our  own  government  is  surely  among  the  most  corrupt,  if  it 
stands  in  need  of  the  great  reform  for  which  the  reviewer  and 
hia  Mends  contend. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Rose,  diat  although  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown  has  increased  very  greatly  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  yet  that  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  general  increase 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  same  period  in  the  wealth,  weighs 
and  infiuence  of  the  people.  Over  this  observation,  which  really 
veems  to  us  to  be  as  sensible  in  application,  as  it  is  true  in  fact, 
the  reviewer  is  very  triumphant.  And  he  answers  it  by  sayii^, 
that  though,  it  is  true,  there  is  far  more  wealth  in  the  country 
dian  there  was  fifty  years  ago,  there  ianot  more  independence; 
there  are  not  more  men  whose  incomea  exceed  what  they  con- 
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emve  to  h»  their  aoccsaary  expenditure.  Utere  ii  more  eitniva- 
gaoce,  a  greater  craving,  aud  coiisequeatly  more  ambition. — 
'i  here  are  more  persoos  practically  needy,  impatient  of  fsnbar- 
raMment,  and  ready  to  aell  tbemselvua  for  preferment.  Now  it 
is  singular  that  this  is  a  favonrite  argument  made  use  of  by  Mr. 
Wiodban  in  his  famous  speech  on  Mr.  Curwen's  bill,  in  sup- 
port of  what  he  no  strenuously  contends  foi' — the  necessity  of 
influence  to  maintain  in  tlieir  eihciency  tlie  executive  fiitictioBsof 
the  state.  And  aU  this  is  the  more  singular,  as  the  reviewer  ob- 
aerves  in  quoting  the  argument  of  Mr.  Rose,  that  Ite  will  do  Mr. 
WuMttiam  the  justice  to  say  that  he  does  not  make  use  of  the 
tame  argument.  And  true,  he  docs  not ;  but  it  would  have  been 
candid  in  the  reviewer  to  have  added,  that  Mr.  Windham,  in 
dtating  the  fact  in  a  manner  similar  to  tiie  reviewer,  drew  a  con- 
chuiofl  from  it  diametrically  the  reverse  of  hu.  For  this  very 
inadequacy  of  our  riches  to  satisfy  our  wants  and  our  extravs- 
gancebe  points  to  as  an  active  source  of  popular  discooteot;  and 
thouf^  with  some  who  are  within  the  vortea  of  political  tempta- 
tion il  may  facilitate  the  overthrow  of  their  principles,  yet  with 
the  far  greater  part,  who  are  beyond  the  iuflueiiee  of  those  expect- 
ations. It  is  more  likely  to  excite  the  dispositions  which  are  the 
usual  offspring  of  a  sour  state  of  discontent.  Our  readers  will 
fiorgive  us  for  quoting  a  part  of  this  passage  from  Mr.  Winfj- 
lum's  ipMch  : 

"  In  seeking  to  embody  the  natural  and  unavoidable  discontents 
of  mankind  for  the  pttrpose  of  overturning  governments,  which  is 
the  general  description  of  what  I  should  understand  by  jacobinism, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  something  more  solid 
tmd  eubstantitd  than  mere  grievances  of  theory,  and  to  take  the  dis- 
contents arising  from  real  causes,  whether  the  discontents  them- 
fglyes  be  reasonable  or  not,  and  then  to  connect  them  as  eSbct  and 
cavse  with  something  wrong,  or  said  to  be  wrong,  io  the  practice  of 
gOTeroment,  The  discontents  you  are  sure  of;  they  can  never  lie 
wanting  as  long  as  men  are  men,  and  society  is  composed  of  vaii- 
ous  ranks  and  conditions,  whereof  some  are  higher  and  better  than 
others.  In  a  country  like  this,  where  a  great  portion  of  our  immeiue 
riches  is  paid  in  contribution  to  the  public  service,  no  man  will  ever 
think  himself  as  rich  as  he  ought  to  be  i  for  though  the  wealth  has 
increased  in  full  proportion,  I  believe,  to  its  burthens,  that  is  to  say, 
to  its  expeoces ;  and  though  there  never  was  a  time  when  that 
wealth  was  more  evenly  dimised  through  all  ranks  and  classes  of 
fwople;  yet  as  luxury  has  increased  at  the  same  time,  not  to  saywidi 
equal  rapidity,  every  man  may,  in  some  sense,  describe  himself  as 
poor,  inRKnuch  as  his  income  and  expenditure  will,  as  a  propor- 
tiooi^  p«rt,  be  leas  than  it  was  before.    It  is,  therefore,  the  singa- 
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lar  and  mdaoctioly  state  of  the  poverty  here  described,  that  it  is  on* 
which  riches  caonot  cure." 

With  respect  to  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  influence 
of  some  kind,  we  have  sufficiently  enuaciated  our  sentimenls. 
Couceroiog  the  quantity  of  inHuence  necessary  to  the  activity  of 
the  state,  let  us  not  be  understood  to  hold  a  proposition  so  mon- 
atrous,  as  ^at  it  has  no  Legitimate  bouads.  On  all  hands  it  will 
be  allowed  that  this  line  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  hanlly  possible 
to  be  drawn.  It  appears  to  us,  that  it  can  only  be  ascertained 
whether  it  does  or  does  not  exceed  these  bounds,  by  recurring 
to  actual  experience,  and  the  comparative  degrees  of  it  exhibited 
■in  different  periods  of  the  country.  This  will  at  least  always  aa- 
certain  whether  or  not  it  has  been  in  a  growing  state.  And  it 
abould  always  be  recollected,  that  in  its  nature  it  is  a  r^tive 
diing,  and  is  to  he  set  off  against  the  strength  of  die  opposite  in- 
Buence  which  arises  from  the  wealth,  and  weight,  and  eloquence, 
and  imposition  which  draw  tbe  people  the  cuatrary  way.  It  tB 
to  be  remembered  how  gieat  ao  influence  the  passions  of  men, 
under  a  keen  sense  of  privation,  are  exerting  in  a  counter  direc- 
tion to  tbe  interests  of  reason,  and  tbe  support  of  a  cause  the 
benefits  of  which  are  faintly  discerned,  while  the  sacrifices  it  en- 
joins are  sensibly  felt  and  understood. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  in  the  general  estimation  Of 
the  quantity  of  the  suhsiating  influence,  exery  being  in  everi/  ot- 
fice  and  department  under  government  is  commonly  reckoned  as 
a  £gure  in  the  account ;  as  if  every  man  who  is  fed  by  the  bounty 
of  another  is  of  necessity  attached  to  his  Interests;  whereas,  the 
real  truth  We  believe  to  be,  that  government  might  well  reckon 
Among  its  bitterest  enemies  a  great  number  of  those  who  ai« 
Dominally  on  the  list  of  its  dependents. 

We  have  but  little  room  left  us,  and  cannot  therefore  go  into 
details  upon  tbe  actual  state  of  the  patronage  and  influence  of 
the  crown.  We  kni^i  it  to  be  very  great, — we  believe  it  to  be 
em^erSted.  Wedottotconceivethatachange  in  the  constitution 
ofpartiamentwouldgo  any  way  towards  its  reduction.  Wedoubt 
whether  this  result  is  seriously  expected  from  it  by  die  best  in- 
formed among  its  advocates.  Of  one  thing  we  are  very  sure, 
vis.  (hat  it  cannot  stifle  or  resist  the  clamoiu^  or  remonstrances  of 
tfae  people  when  they  think  themselves  betrayed  or  abused.  In 
the  case  of  the  Duke  of  York,  though  all  the  world  expected  a 
miuJi  greater  development  of  misconduct  to  result  from  the  in- 
quiry, and  (be  motives  and  manner  of  the  prosecntion  have  so  en- 
noualy  come  out;  yet,  in  the  lai^uage  of  Mr.  Windham,  "  such 
was  Uie  siuprise  excited  in  this  country  by  a  suspicion  even  of 
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corrapbon  in  persons  of  high  rank  and  station,  and  nich  the  com* 
motion  which  any  suspicion  to  that  effect  never  fails  to  create 
that  the  Duke  of  York,  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  the  king's 
own  son,  in  full  possession  of  his  father's  favour,  wa§  fain  to  quit 
the  situation  of  commander  ia  chief,  which  he  had  held  for  four- 
teen years  before,  and  to  withdraw  into  retirement,  sooner  than 
run  the  risk  of  the  steps  which  parliament,  it  was  feared,  would 
otherwise  be  induced  to  take,"  Let  us  recollect  the  various  in- 
quiries which  have  of  late  been  set  on  foot ;  the  few  instances  of 
great  delinquency  which  have  been  discovered,  and  the  abuses 
which  have  been  checked,  Let  us  consider  how  many  lists  of 
ministers  have  been  driven  from  the  court  by  the  influence  of  the 
public  feelings.  And  last  of  all,  let  us  not  forget,  that  in  point 
of  fact,  if  we  compare  the  amounts  of  the  divisions  of  successiw 
parliaments  going  with  the  ministers  on  trying  questions,  the 
members  regularly  supporting  government  are  not  greater  than 
in  former  years. 

■  On  the  great  and  perilous  question  of  parliamentary  re- 
form,  we  are  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  humbly  though 
firmly  of  opinion,  that  nothing  systematic,  general,  or  radical, 
is  at  all  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  (country ;  and 
that  nothing  can  he  adventured  in  thb  shape  without  incon- 
ceivable risk  to  all  the  pillars  of  public  happiness.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  wisdom  of  parliament  may  not,  at  an  auspiciom 
moment,  make  some  alterations  in  the  borough  system,  so  far, 
perhaps,  (but  we  speak  with  great  timidity)  as  to  remove  some 
of  those  blemishes  which  afford  a  handle  to  the  disaffected,  and 
supply  a  plausible  topic  to  the  vulgar  outcry.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  representatives  of  these  close  bo- 
roughs are  often  among  the  wisest  and  honestest  trustees  of  the 
public ;  and  they  are  certainly  the  most  firm  against  public 
''clamour,  which  may  often  overrule  thereat  judgment  of  those 
who  represent  large  and  populous  places.  To  go  back  again  to  a 
fact,  of  which  no  one  doubts,  that  the  real  power  of  the  state  is 
centered  in  the  Houseof  Commons,  and  that  virtually  and  substan- 
tially the  force  of  the  executive  resides  in  the  majorities  of  that 
assembly,  we  surely  cannot  aAtid  seeing  one  clear  advantage  result- 
ing  from  the  close  boroughs,  the  access  they  open  tt>  the  mfluence 
of  the  great  families  of  the  nation,  to  the  place  where  lis  counter- 
poise can  be  exerted  with  least  violence  to  the  machine  of  go- 
vernment. By  thus  intermingling  the  operation  of  the  difi^reUt 
sentiments,  which  different  habits  and  stations  inspire,  we  pre- 
sume to  think  the  country  is  more  diffusively  represented  Uian 
U  would  be  were  the  Commons  enhrely  compos^  of  persons 
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«eDt  ihither  by  tbe  diopkeepera  and  artificers  oF  tbe  couDti^; 
atid  it  is  also  to  be  fear^  that  were  elections  wholly  popular, 
Tre  should  have  few  men  either  of  business  or  knowledge  m  the 
house. 

Now  after  all  that  we  have  written  on  this  subject,  we  can- 
not find  stonaach  for  Mr.  Roscoe's  dish  of  refonn,  the  great 
'and  fulsome  ingredient  in  which  is  downright  universal  suffrage. 
Nor  has  he  at  all  reconimeDded  it  to  our  palates,  by  assuring  us 
that  it  b  made  precisely  after  tbe  receipt  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
To  drop  our  allegory,  we  seriously  witih  all  the  friends  of  re- 
form to  read  Mr.  Roscoe's  letter.  We  think  it  will  send  them 
back  with  a  sort  of  recoil  nearer  to  the  dictates  of  sound  sense. 
It  will  be  quite  enough  for  our  purpose  to  quote  a  few  lin^ 
irom  the  fifth  page  of  the  work.  ' 

"If  I  might  use  your  own  mode  of  illustration,  I  should  say  that 
this  is  not  proposed  to  be  done  by  changing  the  machinery  of  the 
state,  further  than  such  machinery  is  impenect,  decayed,  or  use- 
less; and  if  the  analog  might  Ve  pursued,  it  is  precisely  doing  that 
which  has  been  done  m  our  principal  manufactories,  and  by  which 
we  have  in  this  respect  obtamed  so  decided  a  superiority  over  the 
Test  of  tbe  world.  I'hat  such  a  plan,  if  well  digested,  and  passed 
into  a  law,  by  king,  lords,  and  commons,  would  be  carried  into 
eflect  as  easily  as  a  turnpike  bill,  1  have  no  doubt." 

We  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  with  answering  this  sort  of 
reasouing  or  illustration ;  it  would  be  abusing  the  patience  of 
our  readers,  and  squandering  our  own  time.  M'e  shall  do 
better  perhaps  by  presenting  them  with  a  page  or  two 
from  the  candid  letter  of  Lord  Selkirk  to  Major  Carlwnght  at 
tbe  head  of  this  article. 

"  I  allude  to  the  observations  which  I  had  occasion  to  make  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  where  a  system  of  representation  is 
established,  approaching  as  nearly  as  perhaps  is  practicable  to  the 
theoretical  perfection  at  which  you  atni;  and  where  that  system  i* 
combined  with  a  general  diffusion  of  property,  of  itself  calculated  to 
check  in  a  great  d^ree  the  force  of  curruption.  A  very  short  ac- 
quaintance with  the  legislative  proceedings  of  America  may  affi>rd 
conviction,  that  universal  sui&age  and  frequency  of  election  prove 
DO  bar  to  the  misconduct  of  representatives;  and  that  a  politic  ad- 
venturer, raised  to  power  by  popular  favour,  is  fully  as  likely  to 
nbitte  that  power,  as  is  the  purchaser  of  a  rotten  bor<{ug[i. 

"  There  is  no  ground  for  the  idea,  that  in  that  country  public 
afiairs  are  manegea  with  a  higher  regard  to  the  public  n tiliire  than 
ID  otir  own.  The  parliament  of  England,  with  all  its  cormptioriis, 
cannot  be  accused  of  proceedings  approaching,  in  disgrace,  to  the 
infamous  and  bare-faced  jobs,  n  hich  Itave  been  transacted  in  many 
of  tbe  legislatures  of  America.    It  is  evident  to  the  most  careless: 
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obaemtioB,  tluu  the  itate  of  public  norala  U  tkewmme  tkao  ia 
England — tbM  ptditica)  integnty  is  leaa  reipeated — that  carmpt 
moUTes  have  not  the  saiue  dugree  of  check  from  fwUi^  <^  Imuo«ie, 
as  they  have  among  Englishmen.  To  sum  up  all,  there  is  no  roow 
,  fm:  comparisoB  between  the  two  countriea  in  that  groat  teat  o€» 
good  goveninient,  the  administration  of  justice. 

'<  When  I  consider  that  a  country  thus  deficient  in  the  ao«t  e»- 
lential  points  of  practical  ^ood  goTemniient,  has  a  canstituttoii 
firamed  upon  &e  very  principles,  to  which  the  advocates  of  parli*- 
mentwy  reform  look,  as  the  foundation  of  every  prospect  of  amend- 
ment  in  out  own,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conduaion  that  these  princ^da 
ace  fallacioua.  The  reasoniogi  which  hare  occurred  to  nte,  m  to 
the  source  of  die  &Uacy,  would  lead  rae  into  too  great  ten^;  bvt  I 
think  the  obaervatiooi  to  which  I  have  already  refemd  iMBcMntiy 
justify  the  opinion  that  iMfrliunentary  rejann  ui  Englnad  voald  Mt 
have  the  effects  whioh  its  moat  sincere  aqd  xealous  friends  anti> 
cipate. 

"  Fully  as  T  am  impreiaed  with  the  opinion  that  parliameBtary  re- 
form is  not  the  road  to  any  practic&I  public  benefit,  I  am  ve^  &r 
from  thinking  that  there  is  nothing  vhich  require*  r^ono  in  our  go- 
vernment. I  aiD  well  convinced,  Uiat  there  are  many  corruptiona  (rf* 
most  pernicious  tendency,  which  may  and  ought  to  be  eradicated. 
But  we  have  to  consider,  how  that  object  is  to  be  efiected,  withvtf 
endangering  benefits  of  still  greater  importance.  The  advocatea  <rf' 
a  radical  and  entire  reform  ^ave  not  perh^w  fairly  considered  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  guarding  every  avenue  to  abuse,  and  how  oAea 
the  measures  which  are  taken  for  repreMiaa  it  in  one  quarter,  serra 
only  to  open  for  it  sonte  new  channel  still  more  pemicious^ — Wc 
have  a  government  in  whicli,  with  all  its  corruptions,  there  is  muA 
esHenti^y  good:  though  particular  cases  of  hardships  may  umloubl^ 
ediy  be  quoted,  yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find,  either  in  the  patt  at 
present  state  of  the  world,  a  parallel  to  the  great  mass  of  pubhc  hap- 
piness, which  has  grown  up  in  England,  under  those  institutuins  of 
which  we  conuilain. — ^The  protection  which  our  government  aSbrdft 
to  the  perstm^  liber^  of  the  subject,  the  purity  of  ^e  dtstribntion 
ef  justice,  and  the  security  in  which  every  man  may  enjoy  the  finit 
of  his  industry^  are  surpassed  in  no  country  in  the  world: — hardly 
can  we  find  one  that  bears  the  Icaot  compwison  to  our  own.  I>ct 
the  vahte  of  that  which  we  possess  be  fairly  appreciated;  and  then 
let  na  cooaider  cooUy,  whether  the  blemishes  of  our  government  are 
•fsucha>Bgniti)de,as  to  warvant  the  application  of  remedies,  which, 
if  they  do  not  cure,  nuy  kill"    (P.  6.) 

We  will  dow  dismiss  our  readers  with  once  raoie  liking  tbe 
liberty  to  retniud  them  that  contempUtive  benefits,  and  practicid 
advantages,  are  two  vety  different  thmgs.  If  evils  werenot  of  iii<&- 
gaaous  growth,  if  they  were  not  a  put  of  Ae  allotment  of  lui- 
Biaiuty,  the  business  of  teform  would  be  a  plain  and  simple 
•peration,  and  little  more  would  be  necessaty  dian  seasiluKty  to 
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fnl,  kbA  vigour  to  reniOTe :  bat  unhftppilj  th«  case  is  otherwise; 
aad  as  tbere  m  neither  absolute  good,  nor  absolute  evil  id  life,  it 
is  the  butinem  of  him  who  would  reform  our  conditioo,  not  sim- 
plj  to  separate  the  evil  from  the  good,  but  to  balance  between 
«vtls  of  diBWent  magnitude  a.  It  is  eaaential  to  those  whose  cou- 
cem  is  with  the  constitutions  of  civil  society,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween odscititioua  and  necessary  ills ;  between  those  which  are 
compensated  br  bo  advantages,  wd  those  which  grow  ontof  onr 
felicities,  and  cling  to  our  blessings,  as  the  badges  of  our  imper- 
fectioo.  Wit]iout  this  thorough  examination,  we  can  never  be 
die  Butfaors  of  a  wbolesome  reform;  and  haply  the  same  arrow 
&at  was  aimed  at  an  evil,  may  strike  through  a  benefit  Unt  lies 
b^Ofid  k,  and  sacrilice  a  substantial  good  to  die  removal  of  a 
diminutive  sorrow.  Every  constitution,  therefore,  that  is  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  man,  must  have  a  portion  of  evil  in  its 
composition ;  mast  be  disposed  rather  with  a  view  to  convenience 
tban  grace;  must  suit  with  man's  condition,  his  character,  his 
passions,  and  his  self-love.  It  is  n<^  a  mere  holiday  poppet,  to 
be  gazed  at  for  die  niceness  of  its  adjustments ;  but  a  solid  ma- 
chine for  every-day-work,  calculated  to  bear  with  rough  mis- 
chsDces,  uid  to  survive  the  wear  of  vulgar  usage ; — not  an  appa» 
mtus  of  esqoisite  contrivance ;  not  a  political  Venus,  bom  of  Ae 
froth  of  Ptatonie  speculations ;  but  a  hai-d  enduring  substance, 
worn  into  polish  by  cenlunes  passing  over  it,  and  shaped  by 
attrition  and  use  to  the  purposes  of  life  and  society. 


Abt.  II.  ji  Tnatiu  on  Isoptriatetrical  ProbUms,  tmdtheCal- 
culm  of  Fariatiom.  By  Robert  Woodhouse,  A.  M.  F.R.  S. 
Fellow  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge.  I)e^bto%  Caov- 
bridge.     Pp.  154. 

Pbo¥osit.ons  of  maxima  and  minima,  which  involve  the 
properties  of  curves,  are  of  two  kinds.  In  one  case  the  relation 
of  the  abscissa  and  ordinate  is  supposed  to  be  given;  the  fluxion 
of  die  ortfinate  is  assumed  equal  to  nodiing,  and  a  particutar 
vaJue  <4  the  abscissa  is  thus  determined,  by  whicfa  the  magni- 
tude of  the  ordinate  uuder  the  required  circnmstances  can  be 
readily  found.  Iliis  is  the  process  of  the  ordinary  calrulus. 
In  the  other  case,  the  relation  of  the  abscbsa  to  the  on&nate,  or 
of  X  to  ^,  is  not  given,  bot  must  be  determined  from  the  uatnre 
of  die  problem.  Thus,  if  jr  be  some  function  of  x,  it  may  b« 
1 

tvftaatmUA  hy  ^/sor  —  a",  or  axr~bx*\    , or variotW other ex- 
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presuoiu  without  number ;  and  the  form  of  the  eouatioo  belwtea 
X  and  y  is  the  point  to  be  determined.  The  bret  problem  of 
thia  sort  was  proposed  by  Newton  in  the  Principia,  uamely,  the 
solid  of  least  resistance. 

The  treatise  before  us  relutes  to  this  latter  kind  of  problems, 
whidi  are  evidently  of  a  nature  much  more  difficult  and  com- 
plicated than  those  btloiigiug  to  the  ordinary  calculus.  T^ 
attention  of  mathcmaliciaus  was  drawn  to  this  subject  soob 
after  the  invention  of  the  method  of  fluxions,  and  tome  of  the 
greatest  names  both  upon  the  continent  and  in  this  country 
have  been  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  it.  But  it  was  not  till 
after  many  years  of  patient  and  assiduous  investigation,  that  a 
method  was  discoTered  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  all  tbe 
ca8e<i. 

lie  object  of  Mr.  Woodliouse  in  the  treatise,  of  which  w« 
are  now  to  give  some  account  to  our  readers,  is  in  a  certsis 
decree  to  combine  the  historical  progress  with  die  scientific,  d^ 
velopement  of  the  subject,  and  to  lay  down  and  inculcate  the 
principles  of  the  calculus,  whilst  he  traces  its  gradual  and  suc- 
cessive improvements.  (See  preface,  p.  iv.)  The  part  of  the 
work,  however,  which  is  ass^ned  to  narrative,  refers  almost 
exclusively  to  the  improvements  which  led  to  the  results  of  Lm 
Grange.  "  To  history,"  says  Mr.  W.  "  we  shall  adhere  no 
farther  than  is  sufficient  to  preserve  an  unbroken  series  of 
methods,  gradually  becoming  more  exact  and  extensive;  the 
series  begiuning  with  the  first  rude,  though  perfectly  just,  m^ 
diod  of  James  Bemontli,  and  ending  with  La  Grange's  exquisite 
and  refined  calculus  of  variations."   (P.  14.) 

Tbe  plan  of  combining  history  with  science  is  much  to  be 
commended.  It  has  been  pursued  with  great  judgment  by  Dr. 
Thomson  in  his  system  of  chemistry;  and  it  appears  to  as, 
that  IB  all  works  of  philosophical  pretension,  the  advantages  of 
this  method,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  adopted,  are  great  and 
obvious.  The  reason  for  its  rare  adoption  in  mathematical  pub- 
lications seems  to  be  this :  that  few  departments  of  science  are 
limited  in  extent,  and  many  of  them  have  been  advanced  to  their 
present  maturity  by  a  long  succession  of  improvements,  which 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 

The  work  is  divided  into  eight  chapters.  We  are  prevented 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject  from  entering  into  a  very  nunute 
detail  of  its  contents ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  fumidi  such  ■ 
general  view,  as  may  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  its  manner  and  object. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  have  the  famous  problem  proposed  hy 
JohQ  Bernoulli,  in  1696,  which  require*  "  to  determine  th« 
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4uiVe  of  quickest  descent  between  two  j^iven  poiDta  in  a  vertical 

J  lane."  A  solution  of  it  was  published  in  1 1^7*  by  his  brother 
ames  Bernoulli,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Basle,  who  deter- 
mined the  curve  to  be  a  cycloid.  In  this  solution  two  principles 
are  involved;  the  first,  taken  from  the  doctrine  of  the  ordinary 
maxima  and  minimaj  uamely,  that  quantities  at  or  near  their 
state  of  minimum,  may  be  considered  constant;  the  other,  a 
new  principle,  assuming  that  if  the  time  down  the  curve  is  a 
minimum,  the  time  also  down  any  element  of  it  in  a  minimum; 
or,  that  the  property  which  belongs  to  the  whole  curve,  belongs 
likewise  to  any  part  of  it.  This  principle  the  Bemoullis,  and 
BrookTaylor,endeavouredto establish, asgeuerally  correct;  but, 
ibough  the  application  of  it  be  just  in  the  present:  instance,  it  is 
not  universally  true;  and  Mr.  Woodliouse  has,  io  a  subsequent 

Eart  of  his  work,  mentioned  both  the  exceptions  to  its  universa- 
^,  and  the  reasons  of  them.  (See  pp.  61,  62.) 
In  Bernoulli's  solution  the  curve  is  determined  to  be  a  cycloid, 
witbout  any  regard  to  the  relative  position  of  the  two  given 
points,  A  and  b,  in  the  vertical  plane.  The  same  conclusion 
vrould  be  derived,  if  b  had  any  other  position  in  the  plane;  so 
tiiat  a  farther  problem  arises,  to  determine  that  particular  cy- 
cloid cont^ned  between  a  and  tlie  vertical  line,  dovm  which  the 
time  shall  be  a  minimum.  This  problem  was  afterwards  pro- 
posed by  James  Bernoulli,  and  solved  by  his  brother  for  any 
inclination  of  the  tine,  and  for  any  form  of  it.;  that  is,  for  any 
Kne  whether  straight  or  curved.  He  demonstrated  that  the 
cycloid  must  cut  the  curve  at  right  angles:  but  his  method 
cannot  be  generally  applied. 

The  next  step  in  the  devetopement  of  the  new  calculus  is 
"  the  famous  programma  of  James  Bernoulli,  which  contained  th« 
problem,  whence  the  title  of  Isoperimetrical,  since  applied  to 
all  problems  of  a  like  kind,  is  derived;"  (Mr.  W.  p.  11.):  and 
diis  forms  the  leading  article  in  Mr.  Woodhouse's  second 
chapter. 

.  The  problem  was  the  following:  Among  all  isoperimetrical 
Curves  between  given  limits,  to  And  a  curve  su^  that  conatruct- 
ing  a  second  curve,  the  ordinates  of  which  shall  be  functions  of 
the  ordinates  or  arcs  of  the  other,  the  area  of  this  second  curve 
jriiall  be  a  maximum  or  minimum.  This  problem  was  proposed 
m  1697'  The  second  case  of  it,  that  relating  to  the  arcs,  gave 
Ao  little  trouble  to  John  Bernoulli,  and  excited  considerable 
lUtercation  between  him  and  his  brother.  At  length,  in  1718, 
a  solution  was  published  by  the  former  iti  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  which  Mr.  W.  justly  observes,  "  considering  what 
was  then  Ae  state  of  analytical  science  it  is  very  admirable,  and 
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maka  ifae  eaio^ium  which  be  himttelf  hu  conferred  on  tL* 
<P.  13.)  Id  illuGtratioa  of  his  method,  the  present  charts 
cupplies  OS  with  three  eiunples-  The  first  is  to  find  tfae  tMvt 
oS  quickest  descent,  when  the  lei^th  is  given,  mk)  die  second 
and  tfatrd  are  the  two  casM  of  the  problem  of  Jsmes  Benioi^ 
where  ibe  ordiaate  is  a  function,  firnt  of  another  ornate,  ana 
secoodly  frf'  the  arc.  The  last  example  comprises  llie  solution 
byJdm  Bernoulli,  in  I7IS,  and  the  success  of  die  present  toode 
above  his  former  attempts,  arises  from  the  assumption  of  fte 
variation  of  three  elements  of  the  curve  iiutewl  of  two.  lite 
iuuf(wmity  of  his  specific  equations,  was  a  considerable  advance 
in  the  solution  of  uoperimetrical  problems,  and  solnttoos  of  * 
more  recent  date  liave  be^n  foiBided  upon  a  like  principle  of 
wuformity. 

Here  ended  the  researches  of  the  BemoulKs. 

"  Towards  the  period  of  their  close  in  1^15,  Brook  Taylor,  in  ha 
*  Methodua  Incremeotorum,'  solved  the  problem  of  the  isoperime- 
tricals,  on  principles  not  di^reirt  from  those  of  the  Bemovntis,  but 
with  some  alteration  of  symbolical  notation,  lite  most  materid 
alteratim  or  ratber  improremcnt,  consisted  in  representing  the 
fldxion  of  V,  wben/vt  Is  the  flntlytical  expression  of  tbe  maxfanmn 
property,  thus,  v=  M^4Ny'-f  u  which  mode  of  expression,  Euler, 
as  we  slull  hereaft»  see,  skilfully  availed  htmgelf  of."     (Mr.  W. 

The  state  of  the  science  at  this  period  wUl  be  Mon  from  tke 
follewing  account. 

"  The  inethodB  of  the  Beraoullis,  and  of  Taylor,  were  held  at  the 
time  of  their  invention  to  be  most  complete  and  exact.  Several 
in^rfections  however  belong  to  them.  They  do  not  ^ply  to  pvo- 
blems  involving  three  or  more  properties;  nor  do  they  extend  t» 
esses  iDvolvins  differentials  of  a  higher  order  than  the  fiitt;  &r  in* 
stance,  they  wuI  not  toXve  the  problem,  in  which  a  curve  is  reqnitodt 
that  with  its  radius  of  curvature  and  evolute  shall  contain  the  least 
area.  Secondly,  they  do  not  extend  to  cases  in  which  the  analyti- 
cal expresrim  contains,  besides  x,  y,  and  their  differentials,  integnl 
ezprelsioM;  for  instance,  they  will  not  solve  the  second  case  pro- 
poeed  in  J^es  temoirih's  Pn^ramma,  if  the  isoperiinetrical  con- 


!ie  isopertiO' 
ttegral,  sini 


ditjoB  be  cxdudedi  for  then  the  arc  «,  an  integral,  since  it  ^Jax 


which  the  differential  function,  expressing  the  maximum,  should 
depend  nn  a  quantity,  not  given  except  Vtdew  the  form  of  t 
cthKrenti&t  eqnatien,  and  that  not  int^rable:  for  instance,  the^  will 
not  solve  the  case  of  the  curve  of  the  quickest  descent  in  a  resist)!^ 
medinni,  the  descending  body  being  solicited  by  any  forces  what- 
ever." (Mr.  W.  p.  30.f 
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Tlw  &ird  cbspter  wtrodoces  lu  to  the  firat  memoir  of  Eri«r 
upoB  tbis  lal^cct,  pHbliib«d  in  1*733. 

"  He  there  diBtr3)uteB  tat  problAM  iftto  elanea.  Ifl  the  fint  sra 
jxtddemt,  fcuke  thM  of  die  brachrstocrone,  and  the  curre  of  leaat 
RsistaBce,  with  the  prqperi^  of  die  minimum,  bw  without  the 
ia(q>enmc«rical  ooqdftioo,  or  maj  ^rthee.  ThcM  are  to  be  solred 
from  the  priactple  of  the  property  of  a  maximum,  belougiqg  to  Uw 
elements  of  the  curve,  as  well  tu  to  the  cuire  iUelf;  aiM  ftem  the 
principle  of  the  equality  between  two  proximate  states  of  a  quan- 
tity, when  near  its  minimum  or  maximum;  and  they  require  for 
tfieit  solution  the  variation  of  two  elements  only  of  the  curre." 
(Mr.  VT.  p.  3».) 

.Ad  example  is  given,  wberey^  this  a  miniimiin. 

Those  of  the  second  clan  );ave,  besides  the  prDpertjr  of  tlia 
maximum,  some  other  proper^,  as  Ibr  instance,  the  isoperiihe- 
tricul.  liiese  require  the  vanatJon  of  three  elements  of  the 
curve.  After  a  manner  not  much  nidike  that  of  John  BerneuUif 
Etiler  deduces  similar  equations, 

[<■]  r  .bg-  Q.ci=o 

^rf]  E  .  iff  —    3  .  Ci  =  9 

-one  from  the  isopentnetricaT  properly  [a],  and  Ae  other  fVon 
the  maKimutn  condition  [b];  anrl  observing  that  q  And  a  are 
frequently  so  compouitded,  Aat  q  =  r  +  df,  and  s  =  R  +  e{  s, 
4)r  mat  tke  equations  [c]  and  [d]  take  the  forms 

p  .  Dg  —  (p  +  d  p).  ci 

n.bg  -  (b  +  dR)  .«', 
be  obtains  the  equation  of  solution  p  +  a  r  =  ». 

For  convenience  of  solution  this  wasaconuderatiestep;  and 
an  important  remark  was  made  upon  it  by  John  Bernoulli, 
namely,  diat  tbe  properties  [a]  and  [b]  were  commutable-  tbits 
.  itiiether  we  investigate  the  curve,  wJiicb  with  a  given  length 
contains  the  greatest  area;  or  the  curve,  Mhich  with  a  given 
area  contains  tbe  greatest  lengdi,  tbe  Tesuitiog  equation  is  the 

The  conclusions  already  obtained  were  generalized  by  fheir 
aotbor,  and  arranged  in  a  table  contuning  fifteen  forms.  These 
vere  at  that  time  very  useful  in  practice,  but  are  now  super- 
seded; a  similar  remark  may  be  extended  to  nine  additional 
forms,  which  he  afterwards  deduced. 

The  application  of  these  forms  was  to  tbe  second  «lass  of 
problems,  which  involve  only  two  properties.  The  tliird  class 
cdntatDS  three,  and  to  this  he  now  directed  bis  attention.  Of 
ibis  9ort  is  the  following:  Required  the  curve,  which  among  Ail 
cttfres  of  the  same  length  and  the  same  area  is  such  that  the 
time  down  it  U  a  minimum.      Here  four  elements  of  tbe  curve 
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must  be  assumed  to  Tarj,  and  tbe  general  form  of  tbe  sinStr 
equations  \ar  .bg  —  ^  .  ci  -^  a  .  di,bg,  ci,  and  di  being  MmK 
Ur  variatioDS  of  the  onbaate;  and  the  resulting  equation  of 
solution  i9e  +  ap  +  br  =  o.  Hence  if  the  quantities  p,p, 
and  *  are  contained  in  the  table  of  forms,  tbe  problems  of  the 
third  class  wilt  be  solved  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  of  tbe 
second. 

By  this  time  Euler  had  left  tbe  Bemoullis  far  behind.  "  Se- 
veral important  objects  had  been  atuined  by  him;  ihe  solution 
of  problems  involvmg  three  or  more  properties;  the  reductin 
of  such  problems  to  a  dependence  ou  two  or  more  aimtlar  equa- 
tions; the  solution  of  problems  of  tbe  first  class,  and  of  some" 
of  higher  classes,  by  a  more  general  method,  and  by  reference 
to  a  Ubie  of  formuln."    (Mr.  W.  p.  47.) 

These  methods,  however,  were  still  defective. 

"  Problems,  mvolving  the  diflereutials  of  x  or  y,  of  an  father 
erder  than  the  second,  cannot  be  solved  by  them;  for  bstance,  thtF 
which  requires,  amongst  all  other  curves,  one  in  vbich>^-^  is  a 


Secondly,  problems  cannot  be  generally 
solved  by  them,  which  involve  int^rals,  such  not  being  constant; 
for  instance,  that  in  which  it  should  be  required  to  find  a  curve, 
that  amongst  all  other  curves  has  its  center  of  gravity  \awtA. 
Euler  solves  diis  problem,  when  another  condition,  that  of  the 
isoperimetrical  property,  is  added;  for  dien  the  arc  «,  the  loK^nl 

of  dr  V(t -I- ^)>  >sin  all  curvesBupposcd  tobe  the  same."  (Mr. 
W.  p.  48.)   . 

We  come  in  the  fourth  chapter  to  the  second  memoir  of 
Euler,  in  wb:ch  be  made  very  considerable  improvements  upon 
his  former  researches.  In  his  former  memoir,  the  analytical  ei- 
pression  for  the  maximum  beingyVf^.T,  tbe  resulting  equation  is 
deduced  from  the  substitution  ot  certain  functions  of  x,  v>  &c> 
for  V :  in  tbe  present  memoir  he  follows  the  substitution  of 
Brook  Taylor,  making 

rfv  =  MrfjT  +  vdif  +  rdp  +  gdy  +  &c.  where 

and  deduces  a  general  formula 

'■-S  +  S-s  +  *«-  =  <'- 

This  formula  supersedes  tlie  table,  which  contained  his  particiK 
lar  equations  in  the  former  memoir,  and  belongs  to  problems  of 
all  classes  involving  definite  expressions.  "  In  Act  all  problems, 
in  which  integral  e.xpressious  do  not  enter,  are  solved  by  it;  and 
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alAoughEukrhiauelf,  akxit afterguards  LaGrange,  very  materially, 
sinipMed  and  expedited  its  proof,  yet,  as  a  formula  of  solution, 
it  still  remains  as  a  final  result  of  all  researches  on  this  subject." 
(Mr.  W.  p.  5a.) 

TTie  number  of  ordinates,  which  must  be  made  to  vary,  de- 
pends upou  the  Dumber  of  properties  contaiued  in  the  problem  ;■ 
and  according  to  this  number  the  problems  are  classed.  Biit- 
the  number  of  terms  to  be  used  in  (he  formula  will  depend  upon 
the  order  of  differentials,  which  the  problem  involves.  If  dx' 
and  di/  alone  be  involved,  two  terms  Hdx  +  N<Jy  are  sufficient. 
If  dp  be  involved  =  ^  the  problem  is  of  the  second  order,  awf 
three  terms  are  required,  udr  +  tidy  +  vdp.  If  dj  be  involvej 
:=  -~ ,  it  is  of  the  third  order,  tnd  four  terms  are  wanted  in  the 
com  potation. 

The  preceding  method  is  founded  upon  the  principle,  that  if 
a  portion  of  the  curve  possesses  the  property  of  maximum  or 
minimum,  the  same  property  belongs  to  the  whole  of  the  curve. 
TTiis  is  not  true  when  die  quantity  v  m/vdx  contains  the  a|c  s 
or  other  integral  quantities ;  in  such  cases  the  method  cannot  be 
applied,  except  when  the  integral  b  by  the  conditions  the  same-. 
i»  all  curves,  among  which  die  required  curve  is  to  be  found. 
Of  the  improved  state  of  the  science  at  this  period  Mr.  Wood- 
bouse  speaks  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Very  important  objects  were  obtained  by  Euler  in  this  memoir. 
The  solution  of  problems  involving  differt^iitiuls  of  any  order ;  the 
invention  of  a  farmula  including  his  former  formnlte,  which  to  the 
number  of  tn-enty-four  he  had  inserted  in  a  table;  the  partial  iolu- 
tion  of  problems  involving  integral  expreasions  ;  the  establishment 
of  his  theorems  and  formiSie  by  easier  processes. 

"  An  author  is  usually,  more  than  justly,  fond  of  his  last  mven- 
tions  :  and  Euler,  by  this  memoir,  thought  he  had  nearly  perfected 
the  method  of  solving  isoperimetrical  problems ;  yet  his  methods 
were  not  without  their  imperfections.  They  aJTorded  no  general 
solutions  of  probtetns  involving  integral  expressions ;  and  erroneous 
solutions  when  the  differential  fiinction  depended  on  a  quantity  given, 
solely  by  a  differential  equation  nnt  generally  integrable ;  and  the 
cuue  of  these  imperfections  was  the  assumption  of  the  principle, 
that  the  whole  curve  will  be  endowed  with  the  property  of  maximum 
or  minimum,  if  any  portion  whatever  of  it  possess  the  same."  (Mr. 
W.p.  63.) 

The  5di  chapter  furnishes  an  account  of  Eider's  tract,  entitled 
."  Metbodusinveniendi  Lineas  Curvas  Proprietate  niaximi  mioi- 
mive  gaudentes."  For  a  short  view  of  it  we  shall  again  have. 
B  to  Mr.  Woodhouse. 
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"  Thia  work  appMred  in  the  ^Mr  1/44,  abiMt  time  jtaa  iA*r 

the  publicuion  ofhit  last  memoir  on  the  mate labjieL  Itwaenw 
tended,  and  with  a  lew  exception*  it  matt  be  conceded,  to  be  a 
complete  trefttite;  containing  eMentdaD^aD  the  requiaite  methodaof 
■olution,  with  ^reat  abundance  and  vanety  of  examples  and  illuitn:- 
tions.  There  li  wantmg,  however,  to  make  it  a  perfect  work,  and 
«n  the  8td>}ect  the  best  extant,  a  new  algorithm ;  a  more  compeo- 
dioiu  procesa  ofeatabliehing  tke  theorems;  and  certain  suppIcmeDlal 
fi>raule,  that  determine,  not  the  DCtaic  of  the  curve,  if  a  curve  be 
the  object  of  enquiry,  but  the  ooadittons  according  to  which  it  mtnt  I 
be  drawn,  lliese  desiderata  were  afterwards  mpplied  bj  the  fertSe 
l^nius  of  La  Grange. 

"  The  former  memoir  contained,  as  it  baa  been  already  stated,  { 
abundance  of  valuable  matter,  but  ill  arrai^ed.  The  distributioD 
•nd  arrangement,  however,  of  the  present  work  is  extremely  lu- 
iHinous  and  regular.  Absolute  ma-^ima  and  miiuma  are  firvt  treated 
(H^,  which  concern  curves  that  are  to  be  determined  toMy  by  the 
property  of  maximum  or  minimum :  wch  a  curve  is  the  bracbj- 
■tochrone,  which  hat  t!)e  property  oTtlte  leant  time  out  of  all  cunet 
whatever  that  can  be  dratvn  between  two  given  points.  The  curve. 
generating  by  its  rotation  round  its  axis  the  solia  of  least  aresistaoce, 
u  another. 

"  K/dvi  be  the  analytical  expression  of  the  maximum  or  miu- 
Mum,  V  may  contain  eiUier  delennlnatc  or  tndetenninate  quantities, 
Mich  as  iniegrds.  Euler  first  coosiden  the  former  cases,  that  ii, 
when  V  contains  onl7  quantities,  such  as  f, ;,  V  —rit  &<^  which 
are  plainly  determinate  quantitiea,  that  ia,  nf  assignahlf  valoe,  whea 
X  ory  is  given. 

"  After  absolute,  relative  maxima  and  minima  are  treated  of; 
these  relate  to  curves  that  are  to  be  determined  not  solely  by  dn 
maximum  property,  hut  coDJointly  by  that  and  other  properties. 
Such  a  curve  is  the  brachyetochrone,  wlieo  the  property  of  equal 
leogth  becomes  an  addttloual  condition ;  that  is,  when  the  curve  of 
quickest  descent  is  required,  not  amoogst  all  curves  whatever,  that 
can  be  drawn  between  two  given  points,  but  only  amongst  those  that 
ore  of  a  siven  length :  audi  also  is  the  hrachystochronc,  when  a 
third  condition,  that  of  equal  area,  is  added. 

'■  In  these  cases  of  relative  maxima  and  minima,  the  quanti^  r, 
vhen/vi/t  represents  a  property,  ma^  or  may  not  inciade  int^;ral 
expressions ;  and  since  by  an  artifice,  like  that  which  we  have  stased, 
Emer  reduces  all  questions,  in  whidi  are  involved  two  or  more  pro- 
perties, analytically  expressed  by/vdf,/yiir,/xdx,  to  this  form, 

fvdr  +  a/vdt  +  i/xrf*  +  Sec. 
the  determination  of  all  cases  is  reduced,  ultimately,  to  that  of  an 
absolute  maximum  or  minimum."  (Mr.  W.  p.  65.) 

In  treating  the  first  and  simplest  case,  where  A<ix  ia  the  maxi- 
■nutn  or  miaimum  property,  and  v  a  detemuitate  ftiDCtioD  of  *f 
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y,  ?,  Sec.  EuW  >dopta  ■  method  of  demonstratioH  similar  te 
ODe  wbich  he  had  formerly  used,  dnce  the  aasi^cd  property 
belongs  e^ioally  to  the  curve  and  its  element  He  assumes 
dv  =  ^dx  +  ndy  4-  pdp  +  Qdg ;  aud  by  calculating  the  v«< 
xwtioos,  wbich  arise  in  the  severd  succeittiive  values  of  Uits  ex- 
pressioQ  from  a  variation  of  the  ordinatcs,  he  obtains  an  equaticHi 
of  this  form, 

which  formula,  as  Mr.  Woodhouse  observes,  "  will  solve  alt 
questions  of  absolute  masima  that  do  not  involve  integral  ex- 
pressions,  ar  differential  expressions  of  a  higher  order  ttiuu  dq, 
or  -7^;  and  bjf  means  of  the  principle  and  formula  stated  in 
p.  56"— {namely,  tluit  if  /ydx  he  a  maximum,  and /w Mi  a  con- 
stant  quantity,  instead  of  two  operations  we  may  substitute  one, 
and  deduce  the  resulting  equation  from/(v  +  iin')fir]— "  will 
aoivG  all  questions  of  FMative  maxima,  wat  neither  involve  in- 
itegral  nor  differential  expressions  of  a  higher  order  than  ^.^ 
(P.  70.) 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  invest^ation 
of  thb  formula ;  and  we  shall  therefore  not  attempt  to  explain 
the  principles  which  determine  what  quantities  suffer  variation 
by  a  change  in  die  ordinates,  or  how  many  successive  values  of 
(Iv  are  to  be  taken  in  the  demonstration,  'iliis  subject  is  clearly 
explained  by  Mr.  Woodhouse :  and  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  stating,  that  as  in  the  last  case  the  general  expression  was 
deduced  by  assuming  three  values  in  succession,  so  if  four' be 
assumed,  die  equation  will  be 

Secondly,  v  may  contain  an  integral  expression,  or  be  of  the 
form  xfzdr.  In  the  solution  of  this  case,  the  method  of  Enler, 
though  similar  to  his  last,  is  very  tedious  and  complicated  ;  and 
as  it  has  been  superseded  by  a  better  method  of  computation,  no 
fiuther  explanBtion  of  it  is  given  in  this  treatise. 

Euler  had  previously  "  reduced  problems  of  relative  maxima 
and  minimfl  to  a  dependonce  on  as  manv  similar  equations  as  the 
properties  proposed ;  for  instance,  if  the  curve  reqnired  was  to 
possess  two  properties,  the  equations  would  be  of  the  form 
B.  .bg—  8  .  ci,  in  which  s  =  R  +  Jr."  (P.  74.)  In  the  present 
work  be  gives«  general  proof  of  the  principle;  and  it  is  iliiis- 
trated  by  Mr.  \V.  in  «  very  satisfactory  manner,  it  is  further 
shewn  by  this  process,  that 
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"  All  questions  of  rrlathe  are  reduced  to  thoM  of  cboJWe  ni 
lod  minima  :  for  eimilar  reaaonings  and  propertiM  hold,  vben  the 
<3urve  sought,  instead  of  two,  has  three,  four,  ice.  propeities  :  andtf 
•uch  properties  be  expressed  by 

/vrfT,  /Ydx,  fwdi,  fcdx,  &c. 
then  wc  must  solve  the  queation  as  one  of  abaolnte  maziratnn  and 
minimum;  and  enquire  what  the  curve  ii  that  hai  the  property 
espretsed  by 

fvix  +  af-idz  +  ft/wdr  +  c/\jdr. 

"  Euler,  besides  the  cases  already  mentioned,  aolves  also  thoae, 
in  which  V  contains  quantities  neither  determinate,  such  aa  i,  y.  p, 
Ac.  nor  integrals ;  but  expresaed  solely  under  the  torme  of  diBeren- 
tial  equations.  What  we  have  Ei^en  however  ia  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain and  illustrate  Euler's  method.  The  results  of  l^at  method 
^re,  for  the  practical  solution  of  problems,  under  a  most  con*enieiit 
form.  On  that  head  there  is  nothing  to  desire.  Neither  is  there 
any  want  of  perspicuity  in  the  principle  or  in  the  conduct  of  hi* 
method.  It  is  the  lei^h  of  the  operation  attendant  on  his  method, 
the  want  of  mechanism  in  his  calculus,  that  are  objectiooable. 
These  inconveniences  La  Grange  removed ;  but  as  in  such  casei  it 
pot  unfrequently  happens,  whilst  h&  rendered  the  process  of  calcn- 
lation  more  expeditious,  he  deprived  its  principles  of  their  plauinen 
and  perspicuity."  (P.  78.) 

In  the  6tb  chapter  we  have  some  account  of  the  calculus  of 
variations  as  improved  by  La  Grange.  For  the  peculiar  incro- 
ment,  which  depends  od  the  increase  of  the  ordinate,  he  subsd- 
tuted  the  symbol  i.  The  use  of  this  symbol  is  illustrated  by 
Mr.  W.  in  several  instances.  Like  the  lymbol  d  of  the  differ- 
ential  calchlus,  it  denotes  either  a  quantity  or  an  operation  ;  and 
the.  rules  of  the  dilferential  calculus  apply  with  little  alteration 
to  the  calculus  of  variations.  Whatever  be  the  fiinction  v, 
if  dv  =  Mdx  +  sdy  +  prfp  +  qdtj  +  &c. 
dien  Jv  =  mJ'.c  +  niy  +  rip  +  QSq  +  &c. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  new  algorithm,  we  are 
presented  (p.  8J)  with  another  solution  of  the  brachj'stocbrone; 
It  is  conducted  on  the  same  principles  with  the  former  solutions, 
but  the  process  is  less  peculiar. 

Another  improvement,  introduced  by  La  Grange,  was  that  of 
deducing  the  expression  for  the  variation  of/vdx,  by  combining 
with  the  variation  process  an  integral  process.  Hii  method  is 
shewn  in  finding  au  expression  for  ifvdx,  where  v  jg  a  fnuclion 
of  T,^,»,r,  Seethe  law  ofthe  formation  ofj>,  J,  r  being  as  before. 
The  following  is  the  form  deduced. 

t/vdx  =  vSi  +/di»a<w  - 
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+  (9  -  £■  +  &c.)  diw 

+  &C.   +    K, 

where  k  U  the  sum  of  the  corrections  introduced  by  the  inte- 
grations. 

If  ti  =  0,  or  X  have  no  variation,  the  6r3t  part  of  this  formula 
will  coincide  with  Euler'i ;  for  the  latter  part  we  are  indebted 
to  La  Grai^e,  who  further  deduced  the  value  of  the  variation, 
when  taken  between  two  specified  limits.  Euler'a  formulie  will 
determine  the  nature  of  the  curve  or  the  relation  of  x  to  y ;  but 
other  coDsideratious  sometimes  occur  in  which  they  cannot  be 
appUed.  For  example :  the  curve  of  quickest  descent  between 
two  given  points,  or  between  a  given  point  and  any  other  point 
in  a  right  Ime  or  a  curve,  is  a  cycloid.  This  can  be  proved  by 
the  equation  of  Eiiler;  but  to  determine  the  particular  cycloid, 
down  which  the  time  is  a  minimum,  or  ihe  angle  in  which  the 
cycloid  must  cut  the  straight  line  or  the  curve,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  formula  of  La  Grange. 

The  use  of  this  formula,  when  adapted  to  the  variation  be- 
tween two  limits,  is  exemplihed  to^^ard  the  close  of  the  work  in 
several  cases,  which  may  be  considered  as  undetermined  condi- 
tious,  belonging  to  certain  problems,  in  which  the  relation  of;):' 
to  y  had  been  previously  determined.  The  defectiveness  of 
Eoler's  equations  has  thus  been  supplied,  and  the  solution  of 
isoperimetrical  problems  may  be  considered  as  complete. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  relates -principally  to  the  second 
and  third  problems  of  La  Grange ;  and  the  variation  of fvdr  is 
determined  according  to  different  assumptions  for  Ihe  value  of 
^v.  These'pages  are  so  purely  mathematical,  that  we  despair 
of  giving  a  very  satisfactory  .idea  of  them  without  entering  mto 
deail;  and  we  are  unwilling  to  lengthen  diis  already  extended 
article  by  analytical  disquisitions  or  the  mere  exhibitioa  of 
formulie.  It  may  be  suflicieut  to  state,  diat  among  the  expres- 
sions deduced  is  one  adapted  to  the  case,  in  which  v  contains  au 
integral  s,  and  that  all  the  fonnuls  of  solution  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  curve  were  invented  by  Euler,  with  the  csceptioa 
of  two  i  these  two  conclude  the  chapter. 

The  7th  chapter  exhibits  the  general  method  of  treating  iso- 
perimetrical  problems,  as  given  by  La  Grange  in  the  "  Leqons 
sur  ie  Calcul  des  Fonctions."  Mr.  W,  remarks  of  tliis  method, 
that  "  it  i^  distinguiAed  rather  by  its  mode  of  treating  the  ques- 
tion, than  by  any  thing  novel  in  its  principles."  (P.  lOU.)    The 
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riilei  which  it  comprizes  extend  to  all  easel  of  nuuiou  and  mi' 
niaift,  both  absolute  and  relative. 

The  8lh  chapter  contains  a  variety  of  problems  to  esempliff 
the  application  of  the  principles  already  establithed.  With  a  view 
to  simplify  and  facilitate  the  solution  of  them,  certain  particular 
expressions  are  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  deduced  from  the 
general  fOnnula :  they  are  for  the  most  part  easily  remembered; 
and  not  ditBcult  in  application,  llie  first  eleven  problems  n- 
voire  only  one  property,  Utat  of  the  maximum  or  miuimnin; 
"  and  therefore  in  strictness,  as  Mr.  W.  remarks,  ought  not  to 
be  clamed  amongst  iso perimetric al  problems,  since  they  involn 
neither  die  isoperimetrica)  property,  properly  so  called,  nor  any 
ether  equally  affecting  the  theory  and  the  analytical  processes." 
(P.  Ifil.)  The  remaining  problems  involve  more  than  one  pro- 
perty, and  the  author  concludes  his  work  with  an  iliustratioo  of 
the  determinate  fonnulw  of  La  Grange. 

To  those  who  are  little  conversant  with  madiematical  studies, 
we  are  pCTfectly  sensible  tbat  this  account  of  Mr.  Woodlkonse's 
publication  will  at  best  appear  somewhat  obscure ;  and  we  are 
not  quite  certain  that  even  all  of  our  mathematical  readers  wiD 
follow  out  every  part  of  it,  unless  their  attention  has  been  pre- 
viously directed  to  this  particular  department  of  science.  The 
subject  certainly  cannot  be  classed  among  such  as  are  of  very 
easy  comprehension;  but  by  those  who  have  a  taste  for  analytical 
pursuits,  we  think  that  the.worit  before  us  will  in  general  be  read 
with  pleasure. 

To  many  die  notation  will  be  somewhat  repulsire ;  and  die 

Siestion  will  probably  be  asked,  why  could  not  the  author  avail 
Qtself  of  the  English  notation  instead  of  the  foreign  P  where 
was  the  necessity  for  puzzling  his  readers  by  rejecting  the  lan- 
guage md  the  process,  to  which,  if  they  understand  the  doctrine 
of  flnxions,  they  are  already  accustomed,  and  inrolving  bis  re- 
searches in  die  mists  of  ds  and  rfehas  ?  The  advant^^  of  a 
fresh  notation  onzht  unquestionably  to  be  obvious,  and  sudi  Mr. 
Wo«dkauBe  considers  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instanee*. 
Whether  diere  was  sufficient  reason  to  instify  the  innovation  we 
pretend  not  to  decide ;  bnt  we  would  certainly  recommend  to 
those  who  peruse  die  work  to  perform  the  diSerential  c^ieratiofls 
in  the  differential  language :  habit  will  render  the  use  of  diat 
lai^age  ea.iy,  uncouth  and  forbidding  qs  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear. 

It  is  frequently  ui^ed  as  an  objection  to  analytical  disquisitions, 
^at  their  authors  are  in  too  great  haste  to  generalize ;  hence  it 

•  5e«  prefncr,  p.fi. 
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hippens  that  some  of  their  reasonings  appear  hardlj  coDclusive, 
and  some  of  the  results  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  force  of 
this  olnection  must  be  sometimes  admitted;  but  it  must  be  fur- 
ther observed,  that  general  reasoniag  is  often  better  conipra- 
bended  when  we  see  it  applied  io  particular  iustaBcei;  and^ 
unless  we  deceive  ourselves,  the  former  chapters  of  this  treatise 
will  be  more  fully  understood  after  the  perusal  of  the  last,  in 
which  the  formula  are  applied  to  the  solution  of  problems: 

Should  it  after  all  be  demanded,  what  is  the  immediate  use  q$ 
these  enquiries,  and  what  practical  purpose  are  they  likely  to 
answer,  we  venture  to  reply,  that  though  the  first  place  b  un- 
doubtedly to  be  given  to  those  works  of  science  which  can  be 
converted  to  the  purposes  of  life,  yet  no  science  is  therefore  to 
be  rejected  because  its  application  is  not  at  first  perceptible^ 
llie  seasons  would  doubtless  have  observed  their  appointed  pe- 
riods, and  the  enjoymeots  of  life  would  have  suffer^  little  dimi 
Dution,  though  problems  on  isoperimetry  had  never  existed;  but 
it  would  be  a  new  and  a  barbarous  rule,  which  would  fetter  the 
laudable  exertions  of  genius,  aud  without  any  reapect  for  intellec- 
tual excellence  or  the  general  improvement  of  knowledge,  would 
look  at  practical  benetits  as  the  sole  test  and  stuidard  of  utilit}\ 
To  combioe  practice  with  theory  is  unquestionably  the  higher 
praise;  such  was  the  praise  of  Maclaurin :  "  His  peculiar  merit 
ax  a  philosopher  was,  that  all  his  studies  were  accommodated  to 
general  utility ;  and  we  find  in  many  places  of  his  works  an  ap- 
plication even  of  the  most  abstruse  theories  to  the  perfecting  of 
mecfaauical  arts*."  But  ho  abo  must  be  considered  as  entitled 
to  no  mean  commendation,  whose  lahoiu-s  are  diracted  to  im- 

{»rove  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  to  eateod  the  boundaricn  of 
iberal  science. 

Id  the. prosecution  of  his  enquiries  Mr.  Woodhouse  has  con- 
fined hindelf  almost  exclusively  to  the  mathematicians  of  the 
coDtineBt.  Among  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  pa:Ss  ovet 
the  researches  of  our  own  countrymen  arc  these:  I.  That  he 
wished  to  arrive  foy  the  most  regular  process  at  the  couclusioaa 
of  Lji  Grange.  2.  That  the  chapters  usually  asstgued  to  this 
•abject  in  our  treatises  on  fluxions  are  defective  and  inadequate. 
The  chief  notice  which  is  taken  of  their  labours  we  have  m  the 
frJlowiog  passage. 

**  Tlie  researches  of  Maclaurin,  Emerson,  and  Simpson  on  this 
aabjectt  may  here  be  noticed.  With  r^ard  to  practical  metJiods  of 
M^atiao,  they  do  not^extend  so  fer  as  those  of  Euler,  irfaich  we 
bare  been  speaking  of  ^  and  in  point  of  perspicui^,  if  tre  except 

*  Life  or  HaclaniD  prefixed  to  ti<i  Flaiioui,  p.  xviii.  Mcond  editiOD. 
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Maclaunii,  the  other  two  nuUhematicuiDs  are  inferior  to  the  leuned 
foreigner. 

"  The  methods  of  MacUurin  and  Simpaon  (for  Emerson's  ii 
plaioty  taken  from  that  of  the  former,)  extend  to  cases,  in  wfaicb 
more  than  one  property  is  involved ;  but  they  are  inapplicacte  to 
the  three  cases,  and  the  connected  problems  enumerated  in  p.  3& 

"  Maclauria'9  formula  of  solution  ts  this:  if  x  and  z  are  functioiu 
of  r,  then  if  xdi  —  zdg  be  a  minhnum  or  maximum,  xdy  =:  all. 
This  result  is  included  amongsi  Euler*s.     For  since  %dt  expresses 

one  property,  and  <te  =  ^  2x,  or  since  x  is  a  function  of  x,  we 
have  by  form  1L1>  the  quantity  corresponding  to  P  (seep.  41,)  =tf 
(z  .  ^),  and  for  idg  expressing  the  other  property,  by  fonu  II, 
the  quantity,  corresponding  to  p  =  —  .  i£r ;  consequently  the  re- 
sulting equation  isi(x^  )^a.dz,  and  xdy  —azdt,  the  same  te- 

suit  in  Act  as  Maclaurin's. 

"Simpson's  method  is  equally  restricted  with  Maclaurtn's;  il 
rests  too  on  the  assumption  of  the  principle,  that  the  property  of  ' 
minimum  or  maximum,  true  for  the  whole  curve.  Is  true  also  for 
any  portion  of  it.     The  want  of  generality,  therefore,  in  this  prin- 
ciple, would  vitiate  the  method  tn  its  apfrfication  to  the  excepted 

"The  methodsjustdescribed  solve  not  problems  of  greater  d^th 
and  intricacy  than  those  of  the  Beraoullis ;  although  it  must  be  re- 
marked, they  are  invested  with  greater  analytical  neatness  and 
compactness.  They  are  not  however  more  perspicuous;  and  evea  if 
they  did  possess  greater  extent  and  clearness,  it  would  not  suit  tbe 
purpose  of  the  present  tract  longer  to  insist  'on  them,  ^ce  they 
conduct  us  not  towards  that  formula  and  algorithm,  with  which  the 
researches  on  this  subject  have  been  closed."     (P.  48.) 

We  must,  however,  be  excused  for  thin  ting,  that  a  little  en- 
largement of  the  plan  would  have  made  ttus,  at  least  iu  the 
estimation  of  Englishmen,  a  more  perfect  treatise.  We  would 
have  recommended  the  addition  of  two  chapters,  each  in  fad 
independent  of  the  plan,  which  the  author  has  prescribed  U 
himself.  Of  these  the  first  should  contain  a  distinct  enunciation 
of  the  metliods*  proposed  In  the  books  of  Huxtous  which  have 

*  The  folloiving  slioit  accouDt  owy  give  tome  idea  of  the  metliadi  adtyteil 
tlD«e  the  time  n(  Ma<-raurin. 

EmcnoQ  prrwuts  iii  vitb  t<ro  mtu.  -  The  6nt  ii  deduced  from  tbe  ocdimatet  d 
a  curre  in  arilbmetic  profession-  Thedeceiminition  uFtiie  equKtion  ()e[>eod! 
iipoQ  the  position  of  the  Inlc.  mediale  ordinate.  The  priaci]rie  upon  vhir^i  bii 
-'  "'-  '  (bunded  ia,  tbatthf  masimoDi  ormininiUDi,  wbicli  belongitotlie 
9t  beIan|;to  tbepartiatertepted  betweeo  the  otdluatec    TbiuiT 
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fasenpublished  is  diia  country,  pnd  a  detail  of  the  reasoni  yihf 
ibey  are  defective:  tbe  second  ghotild  give  the  etements  of  the 
flcieace,  on  geometrical  priocipiee.  Many  persons  who  shrink 
from  the  pursuit  of  abitruae  entjuiries,  would  read  and  under- 
stand die  geometrical  process,  and  nnake  themselves  masters  of 
the  elements.  A  very  elegant  and  perspicuous  chapter  on  this 
subject  has  recently  appeared  in  the  tliird  volume  of  "  A  Course 
of  Mathematics,"  by  Dr.  Hutlon,  who  has  reduced  into  system 
the  chief  propositions  of  L'huillier,  Le  Gendre,  and  Horsley, 
together  with  some  additional  propositions,  which  those  geo- 
meters  had  not  deduced.  We  should  have  recommended  a 
georoetiical  chapter  on  the  elements  with  the  more  earnestness 
-because  ivilh  some  writers  it  seems  a  settled  principle,  that 
geometry  is  never  to  be  admitted,  where  analysis  can  by  any 
contrivance  supply  its  place. 

If  the  length  of  this  article  appears  ti>  be  disproportioned  to 
iite  magnitude  of  the  work  under  consideration,  this  circumst«nce 


one  give 

n  quantity  ™  A-l-B  +  C-t-D  + E+  &r. 

beama 

imum  ^  a  +  *  + ttd*  t  &c.  and  all  th 

except  I 

bssoe  C  ■!■  D  =  0;  and  c  +  rf  ^  0  ;  and  tlie  parts  C  anil  D,  c  and  i,  beinir ex- 
pressed in  term*  of  the  same  vflnab1e(|uantitiei,  we  can  from  the  solotion  of  titt 
equation  determine  the  nature  of  the  curre.  Hia  second  rule  appliei  to  csiei 
which  are  lomevbat  more  complex.    He  tuppoKS  Ai  —  Bi  to  he  a  maximum  or 

minimuD,  and  proces  Ai  =  Bi,  A  and  B  bein;:  functioni  of  j  or  s.  This  procen 
merely  reciprocates  tbe  functioni  A  and  B.  The  dRmonMiaiton  of  LyDDS  is  simi- 
lar to  EmenoD'i ;  the  lame  remark  applies  to  Mr.  Vinre's. 

Simpiaa'j  theorem  sappoiei  that  vhen^ji'"''  i*  Bgual  to  a  pren  value,  then 
yy" .       —  ^  '  is  a  maximum  or  minimuiu ;  and  hin  i 


qiiantitj-.    This  expression  is  to  be 

*e  to  be  deduced  hy  sub- 
duced,Aud  to  which  this 

.       .           .        ,     u      ■       .K            .■        '          pR±9S      ^ 
expression  doei  not  apply,  he  j'ves  the  equation  -:-  = ,  where  p  and 

f  are  constant  quanlitiei. 

Tbe  principle  of  anirormity  is  introduced  b;  most  writers  in  the  lolatloa  of 
maes  after  the  manner  of  John  Bemoulli. 

VOL.  HI.  NO.  V.  E 
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will  at  leaat  serve  to  prove  to  Mr.  WootUioaw,  dnt  wa  tppre^ 
ciate  with  due  respect  the  labour  and  ii^nuily  wfaidi  be  bu 
displaj'ed  in  the  compilatiou  of  his  treatise ;  and  will  aiso,  we 
hope,  preclude  the  necessity  of  additional  recommendation  to  die 
lovers  of  analytics.  ,  If  there  be  any  part  of  the  volume  which  we 
could  wish  to  expunge,  it  is  the  uotice  of  the  quarrel  betweei 
the  two  Beruoullis ;  and  we  wish  it  merely  for  the  credit  of 
science.  Wheu  liberal  miiids  are  engaged  in  mathematical  dis- 
quisitions, and  abstract  truth  is  the  only  object  of  research,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  acrimonious  feelings  would  never  in- 
trude; or  if  the  detection  of  uciasional  errur  did  sometimei 
alarm  the  vigilance  of  self-esieem,  that  the  pain  would  be  sli^ 
and  the  recollection  of  it  would  soon  pass  away.  Of  the  irrita- 
tion which  could  induce  John  Bernoulli  to  Ireat  with  maried 
disrespect  the  mtmory  of  a  brother,  who  had  been  dead  for  sii* 
teen  years,  and  agamsk  whom  he  had  no  reasonable  diarge,  ire 
trust  there  are  few  examples.  The  fact  however  must  be  re- 
corded as  an  additional  proof,  where  proofs  in  abundance  euat 
already,  that  no  attainmeuts  in  science  can  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  reli;^ious  principle ;  that  philosophical  speculation  it 
unable  to  purify  the  mind,  and  that  we  must  look  to  christiaail}' 
alone  for  the  conquest  of  the  passions  and  the  reformation  of  the 
heart.  If  it  could  be  made  out,  but  it  certainly  never  can  be 
proved,  that  the  love  of  abstract  verities  is  fatal  to  those  chsritiei 
and  affections  which  bind  man  toman,  and  form  the  harmony  of 
social  life :  if  every  mathematician  in  short  were  of  the  temper 
of  John  HemouUi,  we  should  consider  attainments  in  science  si 
purchased  indeed  at  an  extravagant  rate ;  and  the  mildest  obser- 
vation which  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  pass  upon  such  lean- 
ing would  be  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

*<  When  I  weigh  this  seeming  wisdom  well. 
And  prove  it  in  the  in&lh'ble  result 
So  hollow  and  so  false,  I  feel  my  heart 
Dissolve  in  pity,  and  account  the  leam'd. 
If  this  be  learning,  mostof  all  deceived." 

COWJEB. 
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AitT.-Iir.  TkeWett  Indians  defended  against  the  Accmatiom  of 
their  Calumniators;  or,  Farts  versus  Pr^adices,  By  a  Gen- 
tleman. Meyler,  Bath.  Mawman- Robinson;  Hardy;  Lon- 
tlon.    181 1. 

2.  T^e  present  ruinoits  State  of  the  West  India  Islands  sub- 
mitted to  the  People  of  the  British  Emj^ire,  with  a  few  Re- 
marks upon  the  Imposition  and  Oppressions,  under  which  the 
Merchants  and  Planters  of  those  Islands  have  long  suffered. 
By  a  Native  of  Jamaica.     London:  Sherwood  and  Co.  1  till. 

3.  An  ^saau  on  the  good  Effects  which  may  be  derived  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  in  Consequence  of  the  Abolition  of  the 
African  Slave  Trade;  including  an  Inquiry  into  the  present 
insular  Polict/  of  those  Colonies.  By  Stephen  Gabford,  Eaq. 
London:  Baldwin;  Hatchard.   tSll. 

4.  Notices  rejecting  Jamaica  in  1808,  1809,  and  1810.  By 
Gilbert  Mathison,  Esq.    Stockdale.    ISll. 

5.  Practical  Rules  for  the  Management  and  medical  Treat- 
ment of  Negro  Slaves  in  the  Sugar  Colonies.  By  a  profes- 
sional Planter.     London:  Vemor  and  Co.;  Hatchard.  1811. 

6.  A  Letter  to  the  Governors,  Legislators,  and  Proprietors  of 
Plantations  in  the  British  iVest  India  Islands.  By  the 
Right  Reverend  Beilby  Porteua,  D.P.  Bishop  of  Ix>ndon. 
Cadell;  Riviiigton.    1808. 

Xjven  in  these  extraordinary  times  it  would  probably  excite 
'  some  surprise,  were  the  farmers  of  Great  Bntain  to  present  a  i 
petition  to  the  legittlature,  setting  forth,  that  they  laboured  under 
great  "  imposition"  and  "  oppression,"  inaRmuch  as  it  was  found 
impossible  for  them  to  make  large  profits  by  their  farms,  con- 
sistently  with  their  immunity  from  all  personal  superintendence ; 
that  their  6elds  would  not  plough  themselves,  or  their  com  and 
cattle  spontaneously  proceed  to  the  market  or  to  the  shambles, 
while  their  owners  were  enjoying  the  busy  pleasures  of  the  me- 
tropolis, or  the  vacant  flutter  of  a  catering  place.  Nor,  sup- 
posing diem  to  have  succeeded  by  unfeeling,  oppressive,  or  il- 
legitimate contrivances,  in  rendering  these  opposite  objects 
compatible,  would  their  complaint  appear  more  worthy  of  at- 
tention, should  they  fancy  themselves  injured  by  a  legislative  pro- 
hibition of  these  same  contrivances.  As  well  might  the  smug- 
gler complain  of  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  tea  and  sprits, 
or  Ifae  band  of  midnight  robbers  and  assassins,  of  those  precau- 
Uons  of  police  which  we  trust  will  shortly  deprive  that  numer- 
ous portion  of  the  community  of  the  vested  interest  i^hich  they 
have  assumed  to  tbemseKes  in  the  acquisitions  of  industry. 
e2 
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lliat  the  compIaiDta  preferred  in  the  two  6rst  of  the  above- 
meiitioDed  patnphlets  bear  somewhat  of  the  characterto  whicb 
we  have  alluded,  we  think  will  evidently  appear  from  a  brief 
summary  of  tlic  contents  of  the  third  and  fourth;  uhile  the  tuo 
last  afford  experimental  aod  convincing  proofs,  that  the  remedy 
for  all  the  evils  complained  of  has  long  been  in  the  han<is  of 
the  complainants;  nay,  that  they  have  been  solicited  by  motives 
of  interest,  of  honour,  of  humanity,  and  of  religion,  by  eveiy 
senliment  in  short  which  can  influence  the  heart  and  the  conduct 
of  men,  to  hasten  the  application  of  it.  'Diose  who  have  been 
deaf  to  the  solicitation,  are  very  naturally  suffering  for  their  ob- 
duracy; and  it  is  because  we  think  that  the  skirmishing  at  the 
outposts,  announced  in  these  pamphlets,  portends  a  grand  attack 
upon  the  main  citadel  of  tlie  measure  itself,  that  we  have  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  us  to  investigate  the  merits  of  a  subject 
which,  amply  as  it  was  discussed  fortwelve  yeais  precedmg  tUfe 
year  1S07,  is  now  reappearing  under  an  aspect  somewhat  new, 
and  supported  by  arguments  which  were  merged  in  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  original  question.  The  pamphlets  before  ui 
are  all  (excepting  tlie  last),  from  the  pens  of  persons  of  profes- 
sional knowledge  in  West  Indian  affairs;  their  authority  is 
therefore  equal,  and  we  think  that  a  fairer  mode  of  discussii^ 
.the  question  can. scarcely  be  adopted,  than  by  first  stating  the 
evils  which  some  of  these  gentlemen  have  felt,  and  after  oppos- 
ing to  ihemtheadtautages  Mpfn'rarffibyothers,  to  point  out  the 
practical  results  which  have  afforded  complete  satisfactioa  to 
the  minds  of  the  remainder.  Thus  may  we  hope  to  arrive  at 
conclnsions,  which,  however  adverse  they  may  be  to  the  mis- 
taken interests  and  tlie  bad  passions  of  some  of  the  parties  cod- 
cemcd,  cannot  with  any  shew  of  reason  incur  the  charge  of  vi- 
sionary humanity  or  morbid  sensibility. 

We  have  somewhere  read  that  the  characteristic  qualities  of  an 
English  gentleman  are  courtesy  and  courage.  But  the  "  gentle- 
man" (Mr.  Edward  White)*  whose  lucubrations  it  is  our  dUQ' 
first  to  notice,  seems  disposed  to  atone  for  any  little  deficienc; 
in  the  former  quality  by  a  double  portion  of  the  latter.  For  m 
the  very  leeth  of  the  recorded  enormities  of  Messrs.  Hodge  aad 
another  planter  whom  we  abstain  from  naming,  to  which  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  gave  enough  of  publicity  to  exonerate  as 
froni  the  painful  task  ot  detailing  ihem,  he  actually  sets  out  with 
the  professed  object  of  juttifyiiig  ihe  slave  trade  by  proving 
'•  that  the  coTiditioH  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  is  prefer' 
able  to  their  siate  in  their  own  country."    With  this  bmdabk 

■  See  tbe  title  lo  tlw  Qm  punphlet  at  tbe  head  of  thii  RrtiriB. 
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idteat  he  proceeds  to  cite  some  atitliorities,  to  prove  tliat  slaver^- 
esists  among  some  of  the  tribes  in  Africa;  that  tlie  people  ai'e 
tfce  property  of  the  kiug,  who  may  separate  children  from  pa- 
renb,  wives  from  husbands,  and  tear  asunder  at  his  will  all  the 
l^mentn  of  kindred.  I^at  human  victims  are  offered  up  to 
the  idols  of  the  ceuotry,  or  sacrificed  to  the  caprices  of  the 
chiefs,  that  certain  English  iiitilors  were  "  seized,  cut  in 
pieces,  sailed,  and  eaten,"  and  ihal  the  natives  boasted  to  some 
Portuguese  gentlemen  who  upbraided  them  with  it,  "  that  En- 
glitk  beef  was  vert/  good."  Out  readers  are  no  doubt  fully 
aware  what  a  complete  justification  all  this  (supposing  It  to  be 
true)  offers  of  tlie  Hayings,  parboilings,  and  lacerations,  of  the 
African  slaves  by  the  Christian  planters  of  Nevis,  and  Anti^^ua. 
It  is  evidently  a  retined  deduction  from  the  eiilai^ed  and  phi- 
losophical principle,  that  the  true  object  of  all  law,  and  there- 
fore of  the  moral  law,  is  not  so  much  the  punishment  of  the  in- 
dividaal  as  to  prevent  the  muUiplidatioR  of  crimes. 

Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  conclusive  than  that  A.  may 
with  perfect  innocence  rob  and  murder  B.  provided  he  can 
prove  that  C.  would  have  perpetrated  the  crime  if  A.  had  ab- 
stained from  it;  for  clearly  no  additional  crime  is  thus  added  to 
the  stock  of  public  vice,  but  merely  the  same  crime  transferred 
to  ditferent  agents;  public  morality  therefore  is  not  injured ;  un- 
less indeed  C.  should  set  about  to  console  himself  for  his  disap- 
pointment by  robbing  and  murdering  D.,  which  seems  upon  the 
whole  not  improbable.  Nor  have  we  heard  that  the  transfer  of 
many  of  the  abovementioned  cruelties  from  Africa  to  the 
West  ludies  has  at  all  operated  towards  their  diminution  in 
Africa.  The  wars,  the  murders,  the  Hayings,  the  forcible  sepa- 
ration of  the  most  tender  connections,  appear  ratlier  to  have  in- 
creased than  decreased  in  that  devoted  country;  and  as  Mr. 
Wilberfbrce  with  no  less  truth  than  a^uteness  has  observed, 
Africa  exhibits  tlie  only  instance  of  a  country  which  has  had 
communication  with  others  more  civilized  than  itself;  where 
the  regions  on  the  coast  are  in  a  state  of  utter  ignoi-aiice  and 
barbarism,  (which  also  are  always  found  to  he  the  greatest  where 
the  intercourse  with  the  Europeans  has  been  the  longest  and 
the  most  intimate,)  while  the  interior  countries,  where  not  the 
fiice  of  a  white  man  was  ever  seen,  are  far  more  advanced  in  the 
comforts  and  improvements  of  social  life. 

But  our  "  gentleman"  lays  great  stress  upon  the  protection 
afibrded  to  the  slaves  by  the  colonial  laws ;  as  if  it  was  not  noto- 
rious to  every  man  at  all  acquainted  witli  the  actual  state  of 
«ociety  in  the  West  Indies,  that  those  laws  are  little  more  than  a 
dead  letter,  unless  where  |Mivate  pique  or  individual  jealousy 
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unoi^  the  planters  dmj  occaBionally  call  tfaem  rato  bcCmmi; 
and  as  one  of  the  books  before  us  plainly  admits,  were  passed 
cfaiefl;  "  with  a  view  to  silence  the  cUmours  for  a  reform  at 
liome."    (Practical  Rules,  p.  13.) 

We  b^  however  that  we  may  not  be  understood  as  intending 
to  cast  any  general  reflection  upon  the  huraaDity  of  the  propri- 
etors of  West  India  estates.  Vie  believe  that  the  majority  of 
those  gentlemen  would  turn  with  horror  from  the  sight  of 
practices  which  are  often  perpetrated  by  thdr  agents  on  tbeir 
property ;  and  that  they  are  merely  desirous,  without  much  in- 
quiry, to  draw  from  it  the  same  profits  which  were  enjoyed  by 
those  through  whose  hands  it  was  transmitted. 

But  it  roust  be  recollected  that  very  few  of  these  estates  are 
under  the  immediate  view  and  management  of  the  proprietors, 
and  that  the  agents  have  an  ioterest  in  forcing  the  labour  of  the 
negroes  in  order  to  recommend  themselves  to  their  employers 
by  procuring  great  present  returns,  without  regarding  the  ult^ 
mate  deterioration  of  the  property.  Casting  aside  however  ail 
considerations  of  this  kind,  we  must  strenuously  insist,  that 
where  the  power  of  abuse  iuch  as  it  hat  been  exhibited  in  the 
long  career  of  impunity  through  which  the  enormities  of  Messrs. 
Hodge  and  the  other  planter  were  carried,  exists,  it  is  more 
than  ordinarily  liable  to  be  called  into  action  by  the  passions 
of  men  emancipated  from  the  checks  imposed  by  religion,  mo- 
rality, or  the  decencies  of  society.  Governor  Elliott's  dispatches 
are  damning  documents  in  proof  cf  this  proposition,  nor  can 
any  "  gentleroaii's"  arguments  or  assertions  concerning  the 
tender  treatment  of  the  negroes,  contradicted  as  they  are  by  the 
admissions  of  "  professional  planters"  themselves,  at  all  weaken 
their  effect.  We  shall  therefore  take  leave  of  the  work  before 
us,  after  presenting  our  readers  with  one  of  the  most  refined  and 
original  morsels  of  biblical  criticism  which  we  will  venture  to 
say  was  ever  offered  to  the  world.  "  Slavery,"  says  this  en- 
lightened christian  writer, "  is  distinctly  authorized  in  many  pas- 
sages in  Holy  Writ,  and  positively  enjoined  in  others,  parti- 
cularly in  the  26  chap.  Leviticus,  v.  44  and  45.  '  Both  thy 
bondsmen  and  thy  bondsmaids  which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be 
of  the  Heathett  that  are  round  about  you ;  of  them  shall  ye  hinf 
bondsmen  and  bondsmaids.'  '  Moreover  of  the  children  of  tlie 
stranger  that  do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy,  aul 
they  shall  be  in  your  possession.'  '  And  ye  shall  take  iIkdi  is 
an  inheritance  for  your  children  after  you  to  inherit  them  for  a 
possession;  ihey  shall  be  your  bondsmen  far  ever .'  "Tlius," 
he  continues,  "  stood  the  old  law,  which"  (to  bring  it  home  to 
christiaosy  our  Saviour  tells  us  he  'came  not  to  destroy  but  tic» 
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fiitfil.'"  (P.  -iS,  34.)  Tlie  deduction  is  reallj  drawn  with 
Tcry  logical  precision,  and  the  chrislian  community  owes  great 
obligation  to  Mr,  Edward  White  for  the  new  light  whidi  he 
bas  let  in  upon  us.  We  take  shame  to  ourselves  that  we  were 
not  before  aware  of  the  imperative  obligation  under  which  we 
lay  aa  Christians  to  purchase  slaves  and  transmit  them  to  our 
posterity;  and  we  think  thai  the  circumstance  throws  consider- 
able  I^t  on  the  causes  of  the  aversion  entertained  by  the  plant- 
cn  to  any  attempt  at  converting  their  negroes  to  Christianity, 
nilose  negroes  wouM  then  of  course  be  commanded  by  their 
rel^ion  to  take  slaves  from  among  fke  heathen,  and  we  fear 
that  according  to  Mr.  Edward  White's  interpreiation  of  the 
imperative  law,  there  would  be  something  like  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity that  they  should  lead  away  their  own  oppressors  into 
bond^e. 

We  cwmot  however  dismiss  diis  subject  entirely,  without  ob- 
serving in  answer  to  all  those  reasoners  who  profess  to  justify 
slavery  from  the  Bible,  that  Christianity  has  undoubtedly  provided, 
tfaoughwitlioutexpress  precept,  a  sure  and  inoffensive  remedy  for 
all  oppressive  customs,  in  the  gradual  operation  of  it's  mild  and 
liberal  maxims;  these  have  in  point  of  fact  absolutely  unloosed 
the  bonds  of  slavery  in  most  parts  of  the  christian  world ;  a  fact 
Ifonourableto  Christianity,  and  more  conclusive  to  every  man  who 
believes  tiiat  God  turns  the  hearts  of  men  as  he  wills,  than  the 
legal  quotatit^is  of  any  gentleman  whatever. 

The  nezt  pamphlet  treats  the  subject  in  a  manner  a  little 
more  consistent  with  common  sense.  According  to  this  writer, 
"  the  present  ruinous  state  of  the  West  India  islands"  is  en- 
tiiely  to  be  ascribed  to  certain  "  impositions  and  oppressions 
apoD  the  merchauts  and  planters  of  tl lose  islands,"  which  are 
thus  enumerated.  In  thefirst  place  it  appears,  that  the  planters 
by  forced  importations  of  negroes  into  the  old  and  newly  »c- 
quired  colonies,  and  by  exclusively  directing  their  labour  to  the 
cultivation  of  coffee  and  sugar  (althou^fh  by  the  healthy  occupa- 
tion of  agriculture  they  might  have  »upplied  their  colonies  with 
much  for  which  they  are  now  dependent  upon  foreignerB>,  have 
exceedingly  overstocked  the  market  with  those  commodittes; 
having  raised  and  exported  an  average  produce  of  about  a  third- 
.more  than  the  present  state  of  the  European  demand  can  take 
off:  and  the  legislature  has  actually  imposed  upon  theu  the 
abominable  oppression  of  refusing  to  force  a  market  lot  this 
sarpius  produce  so  acquired,  at  the  expence  of  the  agricultural 
iotereats  of  the  mother  country,  and  of  interfertug  with  those 
laws  upon  which  the  actual  subustence  of  her  population  de- 
pends ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  coffin,  at  the  expeuce  of  Ae  fair 
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iad  old  establiBhed  profits  of  the  East  India  company.  We  tN 
not  snrprised  that  in  aU  this  "  obstruction  to  industty"  die 
ttative  of  Jamaica  plainly  foresecH  "  that  a  tcnreflt  of  anar^y 
will  T\xA  in  upon  these  islands,  devoted,  from  a  want  of  fovesigfat 
in  peritOBH  at  Ate  belm  of  aSsirs,  to  certain  destruction."  If  ibe 
case  be  so,  we  are  really  very  sorry  for  it;  just  as  sorry  u  ve 
should  be  to  6nd  that  the  farmers  bad  raised  nore  hemp  tbaa 
they  could  sell  to  a  protit,  or  the  breeders  more  cattle  than  the 
^azters  coutd  take  off  their  hands.  But  we  really  can  perceire 
but  one  effectual  reniedy  for  all  this,  namely,  to  reduce  the 
supply  to  the  demand,  which  in  the  case  of  the  We*t  India 
planter  might  be  done  with  great  political,  and  as  we  hope  pre- 
sently to  make  appear,  with  great  moral  advantage.  We  could 
never  consent,  for  the  sake  of  the  faraier.t,  to  interfere  with  the 
Coventi?  ribbon-weaver,  by  enacting  that  ladies  should  wear 
hempra  girdles;  nor  for  the  sake  of  the  breeders  to  interfere 
with  (he  culbTator,  by  enacting  that  arable  laod  shoald  be  laid 
down  in  grass.  We  should  certainly  wish  to  afford  them  any  reason- 
able relief;  and  in  the  case  of  the  sugar  planter  we  think  that  a 
dimuiutioii  of  duty  might  increase  the  home  consumptioD  of  sugar 
for  fatting  cattle  and  other  purposes,  so  as  to  take  off  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  article,  and  still  to  aSord  an  equal  revenue  to  tbt 
gdvenunent.  But  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  the  native  of  Jt- 
maica,  that  to  abstain  from  this  measure  is  no  imposition  or  ofv- 
pression  upon  the  merchant  or  planter,  who  has  overstocked  the 
market  by  methods,  which  we  are  certainly  bound  not  to  en- 
courage in  future ;  but  that  the  granting  of  such  a  boon  would 
be  a  very  considerable  indulgence  to  them. 

But  the  grand  "  imposition  and  oppression,"  in  ^e  eye  of  the 
native  of  Jamsica,  is  evidently  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  a 
proceeding,  he  says,  "  that  will  eventually  ruin  the  West  Indti 
islands;"  and  he  proceeds  to  prove  this  assertion  by  immediately 
begging  the  question  he  professes  to  discuss.  "  We  find,"  he 
says,  "a  necessary  system  of  slavery  existing  in  the  West 
Indies,  by  importing  NF,GEor;s  from  Africa  for  the  agri- 
culture of  those  countries;"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  the  thread- 
bare ai^aments,  1st.  of  the  impossibility  of  cultivating  the  islands 
by  white  men;  2d.  of  the  general  condition  of  the  negroes  in 
Africa  compared  with  their  treatment  in  the  West  Indies ;  coB- 
cernii^  wluch  we  think  it  nuite  superfluous  to  say  anothw 
word;  for  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon,  that  the  questim 
concerning  the  necessity  of  importing  negroes  does  not  rest 
upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  of  these  propositions,  but 
simply  upon  the  questioD,  vritether  or  not  it  is  possible,  by  a 
Iiumafie  asd  enlighteBed  ^stem  of  tocatment,  to  k«^  i^  the 
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popuktioa  of  ^e  present  )sbOBien  to  an  efficient  stancUrd. 

Upon  this  question  the  thint,  fourth,  and  fifth  publkatioDS 
mentioned  in  the  title,  let  in  a  flood  of  l^ht  that  must  t&- 
ifiove  every  doubt^  if  any  doubt  can  real  upon  the  mind  even  of 
the  most  ordinary  political  oeconomist,  that  in  a  warm  climaM 
«4iere  the  persons  employed  to  tilling  the  earth  have  constitu- 
tions strong  enough  to  ret'iat  xke  efTecta  of  severe  labour,— juat 
hiwR,  sufficient  food,  and  a  fair  attention  to  the  precepts  of 
iuorality  and  religion  are  sufficient  not  merely  to  enable  these 
aanje  labourers  to  Lcep  up  their  actual  population,  but  even  M 
afford  a  considerable  surplus  for  further  cultivation,  or  for  the 

Earsuits  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
letter  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  proves,  (p.  ]0S,  5.  ?.) 
that  in  climates  and  situations  extremely  unfavourable  to  repro- 
ducticHi,  in  the  cold  latitudes  of  America,  in  Bencoolen,  in  many 
parts  of  the  West  Indies  themselves,  the  negro  slaves  increase 
ifaeir  numbers  by  breeding.  ,  We  sincerely  trust  also  that  thoB« 
who  have  read  with  attention  the  last  article  in  our  last  number, 
on  Mr.  Malthas's  work,  will  want  no  additional  reason  to  con- 
vince  them,  that  if  any  actual  depopulation  take  place  in  such 
situations,  it  ninst  arise  from  causes  that  will  only  be  aggravated 
by  artificial  supplies  of  people ;  and  that  a  government  is  bound 
by  every  consideration  of  justice  aitd  policy  to  strangle  the  vices 
winch  interfere  with  the  natur&l  and  ordinary  progress  of  popu- 
Istion,  and  with  the  designs  of  Providence. 

Previous  to  the  detail  of  the  particular  measures  which  are 
necessary  to  apply  this  theory  with  success  to  the  West  India 
islands,  we  do,  in  taking  leave-of  the  "  Native  of  Jamaica,"  feel 
bound  to  state,  for  the  serious  notice  of  the  *'  abolitionists,"  a 
most  heavy  charge  x>f  inhumanity,  which  he  lays  to  their  consci- 
«nceB  in  the  following  words. 

"  This  very  abolition,"  he  states, "  which  preaches  humanity, 
.liestroys  in  the  breasts  of  the  poor  slaves  the  cheering  hope  arid 
expecUtion  of  ever  meeting  again  their  nearest  ties.  It  was  no 
iiQcommoD  thing  in  the  West  Indies  frequently  to  see  crowds  of 
aiaves  who- were  already  established  in  the  island'',  going  on 
board  of  Afirican  ships  just  arrived,  and  strictly  hiquiriiig  if  any 
of  their  relatives  had  been  snatched,  and  brought  away,  from  the 
cruel  fate  which  they  knew  their  conquerors  always  made  them 
■n^r.  I  have  often  witnessed  a  brother,  sister,  or  a  particular 
Aiend,  meeting  one  another.  I  felt  my  ^hareof  happiness  in 
teeing  them  thus  broaght  together,  and  to  perceive  the  newly 
•rrtvcd  negro  with  so  much  pleasure,  when  lie  or  she  heard 
itAat  a  better  change  the  leaving  of  Africa  would  make  in  his 
Or  her  h&ppineM.     Ho^vcan  ever  the  abolitionists  (Chtery? 
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nutpriittfor  Have  merchaiUi)  atone,  and  silence  (heir  ovm  coo^ 
sciences,  for  the  hornd  mauacres  wluch  the  Africaiu  are  now 
committitig  upon  one  aootfaer^'    (P.  36, 37-) 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  man  of  exquisite  eenubility 
would  bitterly  inveigh,  in  common  with  hii  brother  plantefs, 
against  all  methodists  and  misaionaries,  as  being  disgraced 
by  cant  and  hypocrisy  j  and  that  be  is  a  great  champion 
ageiost  all  whining  pretensions  to  goodness  and  humanity. 

We  are  indeed  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  how  the  "  abolitionists" 
can  sleep  in  peace,  with  the  weight  of  ihii  grave  accusation  upoit 
their  heads;  the  precise  amount  of  which,  however,  we  are 
unable  now  to  appreciate,  because  we  never  happened  to  be 
present  at  the  first  ebullitions  of  delight  of  ■  person  kidnapped 
by  crimps  or  gypsies,  when  he  found  that  otiier  crimps  or  gyp- 
sies had  kidnapped  his  "  brother,  sister,  or  particular  friend." 

It  is  necessary  in  recommending  the  three  foUowiug  works  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  to  forewarn  them  that  they  are  not 
to  expect,  especially  from  Mr.  Gabford,  any  of  that  impresure 
eloquence  or  admirable  arrangement  with  which  this  subject  has 
heretofore  been  treated.  Our  tastes,  indeed,  may  be  fairly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  little  fastidious,  after  the  exquisite  repasts  which 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  have  so 
liberally  spread  before  us.  But  the  earnestness,  the  paUios,  and 
the  christian  tenderness  of  the  latter  gentleman,  have  raised  him  ia 
the  scale  of  true  eloquence,  as  far  above  alt  his  fellow-labourers 
in  the  glorious  work,  as  the  sound  sense,  sobel-  argument,  and 
convincing  facts,  detailed  in  his  several  compositions  on  the 
subject,  have  depressed  into  comparative  insignincauce  the  efforts 
of  all  his  opponents. 

We  scarcely  need  apolt^ize  to  our  readers  for  this  tribute  of 
justice,  which  the  occasion  has  extorted;  and  proceed  to  <Ah 
serve,  that  of  all  the  works  which  ever  fell  under  our  obeem- 
tion,  professing  to  be  written  in  English,  that  of  Mr.  Gaisford  is, 
in  pomt  of  language,  (to  use  one  of  his  own  expressions)  the  most 
"  suffocating  to  common  sense."  Nothing  but  a  strict  sense  of 
our  duty  to  the  public,  and  the  obligation  under  which  we  con- 
ceive ourselves  to  lie,  to  wade  through  every  thing  that  can 
throw  the  smallest  light  upon  the  subject,  could  have  indnced 
ns  to  proceed  beyond  the  gth  or  10th  page.  But  independently 
of  all  considerations  of  duty,  we  are  really  glad  that  we  did  per- 
severe, for  under  the  disguise  of  a  language  such  as  we  have 
sometimes  been  condemned  to  hear  from  a  sentimental  grocer 
in  a  stage  coach,  are  to  be  found  many  sensible  remarks,  which 
bear  with  considerable  force  ou  the  subject  before  us.  Mc 
Mathison's  pamj^let  is  written  in  a  plain  and  tolerably  po- 
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spicBOBS  s^Ie ;  and  we  think  tljit  he  has  received  rather  hard 
measure,  in  being  classed  with  the  enemies  of  the  abolition. 
He  slates  in  a  forcible  manner  the  inconveniences  which  have 
ariseo  from  the  operation  of  the  measure  upon  the  vicious  system 
actually  pursued  in  the  colonies.  Uut  he  evidently-  does  this, 
iu>t  lo  advocate  a  repeal  of  the  abolition  act,  but  to  show  it's 
incompatibility  with  the  ftirlber  continuance  of  that  vicious 
system  of  management;  d>erehy  the  more  strongly  to  eniorce 
upon  the  minds  of  the  planters,  tile  absolute  necessity  of  reform- 
ing it  according  to  Uie  su^estions  which  he  offers  to  their 
notice.  The  "  practical  rules"  by  "  a  professional  planter,"  are 
connected  with  a  history  somewhat  curious,  which  we  are  eoa- 
.bled  to  detail  from  private  Nources  of  information. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  discussions  upon  the  slave  trade,  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Collins  published  a  clever  but  violent  pamphlet  against 
the  advocates  for  the  abolition.  He  soon  after  sailed  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  established  himself  in  one  of  the  islands  as  a  stave 
jobber,  i.  e.  a  person  who  keeps  slaves  to  let  out  for  hire,  aa 
stable  keepers  keep  horses  in  this  country.  He  appears  tohave 
been  an  honest  man,  and  possessed  of  some  humanity ;  and  lo 
have  been  clear-sighted  enough  to  perceive  that  his  interest  as 
well  as  his  duty  were  concerned,  m  paying  the  minutest  attention  ' 
to  the  bodily  and  mental  welfare  of  bis  slaves.  Under  a  well 
conaidersd  course  of  treatment,  to  which  we  shall  presently  ad- 
vert, he  amassed  a  fortune  of  60  or  70,0001.  by  die  labour  of 
his  slaves,  who  multiplied  and  throve  so  well  under  his  manage- 
ment, that  he  had  scarcely  occasion  at  all  to  resort  to  the 
Guinea  Yard,  (the  Kmithfield  for  human  cattle  in  the  West 
.Indies)  to  supply  any  diminution  in  hb  gaiig.  Thisol  course 
completely  inverted  his  original  opinions  as  lo  the  necessity  of 
the  slave  trade;  and  upon  his  return  to  England,  his  feelings  of 
humanity  prompted  him  to  do  as  much  as  could  perhaps  be 
reasonably  expected  from  one  who  bad  previously  distinguished 
himself  in  print,  as  a  pr^iminent  opposer  of  the  abolition.  He 
published  the  anonymous  work,  the  second  edition  of  which  is 
before  us,  about  two  years  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  act 
lor  the  abolition;  and  it  was  never  known  till  his  deuth  who  was 
its  author.  Its  intrinsic  merits,  however,  attracted  some  atten- 
tion from  professional  planters,  although  we  do ntt  believe  that 
it  ever  spread  widely  among  the  public  in  i^eni^ral. 

From  these  three  works  of  undoubted  authority,  we  shall  noK 
take  ibe  liberty  of  laying  before  our  rea<iers  certain  considera- 
tions, due  attention  to  which  we  caniiut  but  think  necessary 
effectually  to  secure  the  real  abolition  of  the  sluve  trade.  For 
althoi^  we   cannot  for  a  moment  suspect  that  the  British 
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legislature  could  ever  be  brought  so  far  to  <ietog;alfl  from  ib 
own  dignity,  and  to  belie  its  own  most  solemn  act,  as  to  consent 
even  to  any  relaxation  of  the  abolition  Inw,  or  atall  to  remune- 
rate those  whose  negligence  or  mhiimanity  have  made  them  suf- 
ferers by  its  operation  ;-^yet  when  v.e  consider  the  foeilitiea 
which  an  extensive  coast  affords  to  itmntrsling,  and  ihe  various 
evasions  which  a  supposed  pressm^  intenst  will  prompt  subtle 
men  to  atte^npt ;  we  shall  never  teul  pertecily  easy  tilt  the  gene- 
ral conduct  ot  ihe  planters  han  been  so  lar  reiormed,  as  to  athii 
them  experimental  conviction  of  the  tnitfa  of  Messrs.  Gaisford'^ 
Mathison's,  and  Collins's  views  of  their  true  interests. 

The  object  which  we  have  in  view  is  very  nmple.  It  is  not 
to  enter  into  any  retrospective  discussion,  whether  a  gradual  abo- 
lition, diminishing  the  numbers  of  impurK'd  negroes  in  propor- 
tion as  they  might  be  replaced  by  the  rising  generation  bred  in  the 
country,  might  not  have  been  a  fairer  and  more  eflectual  mode  of 
ultimate  abolition:  or  whether,  seeing  that  the  absolute  privaiioa 
of  even  one  recruit  from  Africa  has  been  insufficient  to  work  i 
due  reformation  in  the  domestic  policy  of  the  planters,  any  thi^ 
short  of  so  decisive  a  measure  would  have  produced  even  the  par- 
tial effects  which  have  resulted.  These  are  objects  of  discussion, 
which,  now  that  the  decision  has  been  made,  are  become  rather 
of  a  personal  than  of  a  pubKc  nature,  and  are  therefore  peihaps 
worse  than  useless.  Our  sole  and  entire  object  is  to-slaM  the 
real  evil,  and  point  out  the  real  remedy. 

The  real  evd  is,  that  a  great  and  increasing  depopulation  has 
been  taking  place  among  the  slave  cultivators  of  ^e  sugar  colo- 
nies ever  sinCe  the  abolition. — In  Jamaica  alone,  it  b  stated  hj 
Mr.  Mathison,  to  have  amounted  in  I8O9  to  10,031,  on  a  po- 
pulation of  333,114; — the  same  gentleman  also  states,  that  b 
the  year  1810  no  less  than  87,470  acres  of  laud  in  Jamaica  had 
been  forfeited  or  abandoned  by  individuals,  to  escape  the  pay- 
ment of  land-tax,  although  it  is  no  more  than  threepence  per 
acre.  We  cannot  help  suspecting,  however,  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  consists  of  mountainous  and  unwrought  land,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Maroons,  and  bought  by  auction  at  a  very 
low  rate,  merely  upon  speculation.  But  the  fact  is  a  convincii^ 
proof,  that  scarcely  a  step  has  yet  been  taken  in  the  right  career; 
for  these  lands  being  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
provisions  and  timber,  and  coiistituting  one  of  the  most  heat 
thy  and  delightful  regions  in  the  world,  it  is  here  parlicidariy 
that  a  thriving  population  might  be  raised,  while  the  colonies 
would  at  the  same  time  render  themselves  independent  of  thdr 
rivals  or  enemies  for  lumber  and  necessary  food. 
-     These  ditliridties  and  de6ciencies  constitute  the  real  tvil,  aad 
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the  allied  caiue  is  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  But  let 
us  see  what  our  three  practical  planters  say  upon  this  subject. 
Mr.  MatbisoD,  who  has  been  accused  of  enmity  to  the  abolition, 
states  that, 

"  The  immediate  effect  of  the  abolition  has  been  to  deprive  every 
man  of  the  power  of  committing  abuses :  while  the  more  gra- 
dual effect  of  the  previous  discussions  has  been  to  introduce  a  sys- 
(etn  of  great  comparative  mildness  in  the  treatment  of  the  old  es- 
tablished negroes. 

"  The  abolition  law,  by  stopping  the  usual  mart  for  labourers,  hat 
created  the  necessity  of  altentiou  to  the  duty  of  keeping  up  the 
stock  of  negroes  by  breeding,  which  had  never  hitherto  been  suf- 
ficiently  attended  to.  Under  the  old  system  it  wh-  a  cheaper  plan 
to  buy,  and  one  attended  with  quicker  returns,  than  to  breed  la- 
bourers. Avarice  is  aow  in  fetters ;  for  there  is  no  longer  any 
alternative  than  that  of  attention  to  (he  system  of  breeding,  or  total 
ruin.  The  effect  arising  from  thin  iiicessiij  is  very  striking.  The 
.care  of  negroes,  the  causes  of  incrouse  and  decrease,  &c.  &c.  are 
becoming  the  subject  of  cummon  cniivtTsatton  among  a  description 
of  persons,  Who  used  only  to  thiuk  ni'  Lhi'  speediest  methods  of  ob- 
taining  labourers.  The  preservation  of  lives  is  become  a  most  im- 
perious duty;  and  overseers  are  alrea  ly  beginning  to  discover  that 
there  is  a  degree  of  merit  to  be  obtained  in  the  management  of  a 
plantation,  beyond  the  ordinary  routine  of  making  large  crops  of 
rum  and  sugar ;  hat  the  progress  of  this  discovery  u  slov)  and  very 
partial,  and  by  no  means  does  (nor  can  be  expected  to)  /ceep  pace 
'with  the  preistng  uecesdty  of  an  immetiiaie  revolulion  in  the  system 
of  the  planter."  (Notices,  p.  I'i.) 

Upon  this  last  ground  Mi'.  Mathtson  hints  at  soipething  like  a 
claim  of  the  planters  for  reinuneralion  from  parliament.  But 
such  a  claim,  to  be  just,  oi^bt  to  be  founded  upon  an  injury 
received  from  those,  against  whom  such  claim  is  prefer- 
red ;  and  since  the  discussions'  for  twelve  years  previous  to  the 
abolitidn-  must  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  planters  both  to 
the.  political  necessity  under  which  they  would  labour,  and  to 
the  moral  enormity  of  their  actual  system  of  management,  we 
cannot  but  cordially  agree  with  A'}r.  Gaisford,  who  asserts, 
(p.  33.)  "  that  surely  the  colonists  cannot  in  future  seek  redress 
for  this  measure,  unless  they  can  shew  that  they  have  exerted 
every  effort  calculated  to  meet  its  exigencies."  It  h  most  ob- 
viously true,  that  remuneration  afforded  without  rigidly  insisting 
upon  s\ich  proof,  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  proHigate  en- 
coaragement  to  vice,  aud  a  premium  in  favour  of  obstinate  re- 
sistance (o  ^e  plain  and  promulgated  dictates  of  policy  and 
morality.  This  may  possibly  appear  a  harsh  and  unbending 
doctrine :  but  on  such  occasions  as  the  present,  great  public 
principles  are  not  to  give  way  to  private  commiseration.     Mr. 
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MathisoQ  observes,  that,  "  pure  hutmnitj  actuates  man;  pn- 
soDs; — humanity,  united  to  a  belief  that  our  true  interests  are 
best  promoted  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  tbe  moral  duties  of  life, 
inHuences  many  more;  but  that  it  is  'telflove,  bare  xlf  tore,' 
that  actuates  the  mass  of  mankind  in  the  West  Indies  as  else- 
where." We  would  ask  him,  therefore,  what  encouragement 
there  would  be  to  tbe  humane  and  honest  planter,  were  thoae, 
who  aguoat  warning  and  conviction  had  injured  dieir  uiterests 
by  stupid  and  vicious  indulgencies,  to  be  raised  by  public  pro- 
fusion to  a  level  with  the  more  virtuous  of  thtir  class. 

.This  part  of  the  subject,  therefore,  rests  upon  the  same 
grounds  as  the  true  causes  of  the  depopulation  of  the  pUnta- 
tioDS,  aiii)  we  proceed  without  delay  to  investigate  them  under 
several  hexds  from  the  works  before  us,  subjoining  to  each  the 
remedy  which  would  be  effectual  for  itii  cure, 

'I1ie  first  of  those  causes  appears  to  be  severity  to  pregnant 
women,  and  total  neglect,  not  to  say  barbarous  treatment,  of 
their  infant  oflfsprtng. 

There  are  few  if  any  plantations  where  separate  apartments 
are  piovided  for  lyinj^-in  women.  The  office  of  midwife  ii 
usually  left  to  the  oldest,  most  decrepit,  and  useless  African  fe- 
male ou  the  plantation ;  us  a  proof  of  whose  skill  and  humanity 
it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  it  is  their  practice  to  confine 
the  intant  in  the  same  clothes,  without  change  for  the  first  DnK 
days,  during  which  time  its  fate  is  usually  decided.  (Mathison, 
p.  2Q.)  But,  as  Mr.  Collins  admits,  it  was  always  considered, 
upon  calculation  by  the  planters,  to  be  a  cheaper  plan  "  to  bay 
new  negroes,  than  to  wait  their  tardy  generation  through  all  the 
stages  of  pregnancy;"  it  was  I'requently  so  determined  upon 
this  question  being  agitated  in  companies  where  he  was  present, 
and  the  practice  regulated  by  ^at  conviction.  (P.  131.)  He 
gently  insinuates  a  hope  that  they  have  not  merited  the  re- 
proach of  having  used  their  endeavours  to  prevent  thtmcnaac 
of  their  slaves  by  breeding,  although  it  is  admitted  that  tbe  fe- 
males are  very  prone  to  take  measures  for  procurii^  abortion ;  to 
which  they  cannot  be  impelled  by  shame,  because  where  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  is  common,  and  matrimony  nearly  un- 
known, fortuitous  pregnancy  is  no  disgrace ;  nor  can  their  mo- 
tive arise  from  the  general  inconveniences  of  gestation,  because 
under  a  humane  system  of  management,  tlie  necessary  cessation 
from  severe  labour  must  more  than  counterbalance  them;  it 
can  have  arisen  therefore  from  nothing  but  a  system  of  conduct 
deiibetaiely  adopted,  with  a  view  to  check  the  population  by 
destroying  the  offspring ;  from  overworkii^  the  pregnant  women, 
and  forcii^  them  "  to  carry  heavy  loads  down  ste^p  and  slip- 
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pet7  faillfl,"  which  leads  to  eari;  mbcaniages,  or  to  a  nine 
months  state  of  misei^  and  tormeDt. 

tn  certain  dreadful  eDormitiea  wlikfa  were  perpetrated  in 
Nevia,  and  opeuly  protected  by  a  colonial  assembly,  a  female 
sufferer  cried  out  during  her  whipping  that  she  wat  with  child, 
but  her  puuishmetit  went  on.  It  was  not  stated  whether  she 
was  the  woman  who  died  in  consequence  of  the  laceration  io- 
6icted.  But  the  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Gaisford  (him- 
teif  a  planter)  is  we  think  conclusive.  (P.  172.)  "  The  pre- 
sent matmer{A.D.  ISll)  of  punUhing both  male  and  female 
slaves,  is  to  order  them  prone  upon  the  earth  with  their  breech 
bared,  and  in  cases  where  purticular  severity  is  uitended,  their 
hands  bound,  and  legs  eitettded  are  fastened  to  pegs  stuck  into 
the  ground;  so  that  nothing  but  a  tortuous  writhing  to  and  fro 
of  the  victim's  body  be  admitted,  under  the  scourges  of  a  whip 
of  a  thong  rope  and  handle,  between  two  aud  three  yards  in 
length,  the  sound  of  which  blows  in  a  plain  or  extended  valley, 
often  invades  an  unlistening  ear  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile*." 

"  To  a  labouring  slave,"  says  Mr.  Collins,  "  the  evil  admits 
of  no  indulgencies  of  any  kind.  During  the  lirsl  months  of  ges- 
tation her  Blomach  is  harassed  with  sickness,  and  in  the  latter 
stages  of  it,  the  we^ht  and  pressure  of  the  child  disables  her 
from  moving  without  uneasiness  and  difiiculty.  Upheld  by  Xto 
coDSolalioo,  animaied  by  no  hope,  her  uiue  months  of  torment 
issue  in  the  protluctiun  of  a  bting  doomed  like  herself  to  the  li- 
goars  of  eternal  servitude,  and  aggrav  atiiu;  by  its  claims  on  ma- 
ternal support  the  weight  of  her  own  evils."  (P.  135.)  Under 
such  treatment  of  the  mother  and  tlie  tiabe,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  infant,  should  it  by  a  miracle  survive  the  first  few 
days,  is  exposed  to  an  endless  variety  of  fatal  disorders.  Of 
these  the  tetanus,  or  locked  jaw,  seems  to  be  tlie  most  destruc- 
tive, kiHtng  a  large  proportion  of  the  infant  negroes.  Mr. 
Matfaison  asserts,  that  where  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  children,  as  it  was  on  his  plantation,  this  evil 
altogether  disappears ;  and  Mr.  Collins,  by  a  similar  process, 
bad  not  more  than  four  or  five  cases  in  an  experience  of  thirty 
years  on  his  plantation.  Can  there  possibly  exist  a  more  c«n- 
olusive  proof  than  these  autlientic  facts  afford,  at  once  of  the 

'  We  wUfa  here  (o  remark,  that  ibere  un  manj  ladte*  and  gentlemen  ia  the 
WMtlDdir«,pUalenaiweU  ai  othen,  who  treat  their  tlavn  with  ereat  kindneu 
and  hununin  j  but  while  asv  can  practiie  with  impunilj,  nay  with  tncourage- 
ment,  (ach  abomlBaliotu  u  thoe,  the  character  of  the  society  mutt,  aud  ought 
to  he  taken  from  the  action*  of  penoni  ]em  coDipicuoui  for  ptiDctple  -md  huma- 
nitj,  which  we  fnr  conttiime  tbe  mmioriEf  of  the  raidents. 
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crimioBl  negligerice  of  most  of  the  phnlen  and  aV6M««h,  mnI 
of  the  facility  w  itfa  which  a  Terj'  alight  atteutiou  would  have  ob- 
viated ha  effects.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  siagle 
came  of  depopulatioii  ext«ids  to  oDe-fourtli  of  llie  infaob 
bora  oil  many  sugar  planlatiotis. 

llien  if  the  iufant  struggles  through  this  complaint  in  the  fint 
-stages  of  life,  and  the  measles,  small-pox,  and  other  disorder 
that  attact  it  in  more  advanced  childhood,  its  corporeal  state  is 
generally  neglected  by  its  master,  and  cannot  of  course  be  much 
attended  to  by  its  parents.  The  father  is  very  probably  un- 
known, and  the  mother  more  intent  on  the  further  gratification 
of  her  passion  than  on  the  cares  of  a  family,  in  w  faich  she  has  no 
helpmate.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  child  is  left  neglected 
on  the  floor  of  a  cabin,  or  in  the  corner  of  a  lield  ^  is  suffered  to 
powadislorted  or  deformed  being;  and  ifever  it  attains  strei^th 
to  run  alone,  frequently  meets  a  fatal  end,  by  the  numerous  ex- 
ternal accidents  to  which  neglected  children  are  always  exposod. 
Again,  if  the  peculiar  providence  which  watches  over  the  heed- 
less steps  of  children  should  raise  them  up  to  pubccty,  there 
remain  insuperable  bars  to  their  fuISlliug  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence either  in  their  moral  or  pohtical  capacities.  Being  suf- 
fered to  grow  up  in  disgraceful  ignorance,  uii instructed. in  the 
duties,  the  relations,  and  the  charities  of  life,  they  are  not  raised 
above  the  level  of  their  fathers  in  the  scale  of  morality ;  and  an 
early  indulgence  in  promiscuous  intercourse  prevents  the  deve- 
lopement  of  their  prolific  power.  Nay,  it  may  be  added  that 
the  poor  children  are  fortunate  if  they  receive  nothiug  worse 
during  their  infancy  and  childhood  than  the  negative  injury  of 
neglect.  Ilie  privy  council  reports  exhibit  cases  of  atrocious  wid 

f)Ositive  cruelty  towards  them;  of  gagging,  fla)ii]g,  and  torturing 
ittle  boys  and  girls  of  six  and  eight  years  of  age;  and  even  state 
one  case  (that  of  Mr.  Wm.  Herbert  of  St.  Kitts'),  where  a  sa- 
vage master  was  suddenly  erected  into  a  euffiering  patriot,  be- 
cause he  was  prosecuted  by  the  governor  for  repeated  and  dis- 
gusting cruelties  to  children  of  the  above  mentioned  age.  His 
fellow  slave-masters  were  highly  indignant  at  this  interferCDce 
with  the  nnlimited  control  over  their  property.  After  this  pic- 
t,*re  of  the  general  spirit  which  prevails,  it  is  ahnost  superfinous 
to  add,  that  we  fear  (here  b  scarcely  a  solitary  instance  where 
schools  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  infant 
slaves  are  establlslied  jn  the  islands,  ^'or  can  any  thing  afford 
a  more  true  or  disgusting  idea  of  tbe  degree  in  which  absolute 
power  over  ones  fellow  men  seals  up  the  avenues  to  the  heart, 
nor  can  any  thing  appear  more  unaccountable  to  a  person  cob- 
rersant  only  with  the  polity  and  chanties  of  England,  thai^  that  ft 
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Imr^  bodf  of  rich  individuals  afaodd  aimost  miivertall^  ^ti^ 
Miar  mintb  to  bear  the  daily  coDtemplation  of  a  crowd  of  imio- 
cent  childreD,  enlirelj'  dep<»ident  upon  them  for  the  welfore  of 
Aeir  souls;  and  that  they  should  by  a  deliberate  and  silent  sen- 
tence of  coDdenmation,  in  which  thdrown  interests  are  involved,' 
inflict  upon  them  the  forfeiture  of  every  hope. 

It  b  very  far  from  difficult  for  a  plain  understanding  under 
die  influence  of  honest  feelin|;s,  to  point  out  and  apply  tfae  r^ 
medy  of  these  evils.  But  we  are  aware  that  the  aversion  of  the 
planters  to  any  reform  would  immediately  dismiss  such  recom- 
mendations from  us  with  the  easy  and  comprehensive  evasion;— 
that  it  is  more  eas^for  an  English  philanthropist  to  point  out 
theoretic  improvements,  than  for  a  West  Indian  plauler  to  exe- 
cute them.  It  is  therefore  an  invaluable  privil^e,  that  we  can 
refer  the  sceptical  to  the  stubborn  facts  detailed  by  the  "  pro^ 
fesnonal  planter,"  Mr.  Collins,  who  undertook  the  system  with 
decided  prejudices  against  die  probability  of  its  success,  but 
was  at  length  ctrnvinced  of  iu  soundness  by  the  most  forcible  of 
all  arguments; — 'the  gradual,  but  nut  tardy  accumulatiou  of 
many  thousand  pounds.  His  s[Jendid  fortune  was  amassed 
by  strict  attention  to  the  following  humane  and  enlightened  ia- 
Tersion  x>f  all  the  established  practices. 

Bat  before  we  enter  into  the  detail  given  b  the  following 
pages,  we  must  forewarn  our  readers  that  it  is  of  a  very  plain 
and  simple  nature,  such  aa  in  any  odier  case  we  should  scarcely 
have  ventured  to  submit  to  their  perusal.  But  on  a  subject  of 
ftucli  vital  importance  as  that  before  us,  we  are  resolved  rather 
to  incur  the  charge  of  tediousness  than  to  omit  one  single  fact, 
ttowever  minute,  that  rests  on  the  undisputed  authority  and 
actual  experience  of  a  professional  planter.  Tliis  must  be  our 
apoli^y  for  the  foljowing  simple  nuntive,  if  there  be  any  wbo 
dk>  not  find  one  yet  more  ample  in  the  feelings  of  their  own 
hearts. 

During  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy,  Mr.  CoUios's  female 
davea  were  treated  with  induigencies  in  proportion  to  their  ad* 
Tancem^it  in  that  state,  and  were  only  obliged  to  do  that  mo- 
derate portion  of  work,  which  contributed  to  their  health  and  to 
the  cheerfulness  of  their  minds.  A  house  properly  appointed^ 
with  all  conveniences  for  the  purpose,  was  set  apart  for  them, 
and  medical  assistance  regularly  provided.  Strict  attention  was 
paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  children  when  bom,  a  nursery  pro- 
vided for  their  reception,  to  which  the  mothers  were  admitted  at 
stated  hours  to  afford  their  children  nourishment  from  the 
breast,  and  they  were  allowed,  if  they  chose,  to  take  them  home 
at  nig^t.    When  the  mother  regi^ned  strei^th  enough  to  resume 
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hy  fwotjttAort  femiMJoiu  in  tb*  cqune  of  Uw-di^-wecc  aUowid 
Ifer  to  visit  axul  suckle  her  cbi)d ;  uid  a  perisuwtit  indulguw* 
I9  H(ay,of  rewaid  v/a  allowed  to  every  woman  who  iiad  brought 
1^  *  child  to  the  period  of  weanii^.  For  the  second  child  ^be 
vifti  f^ilowecl  au  extra  day  of  repose  .every  fortui^^  for  the 
third  one  day  in  each  week,  and  so  od  prqgreuively  for  sacb  ad- 
ditioqal  child; — die  esei&plioDs  continuing  uo  kwger  than  the 
UiJB  of  each  child  respectively.  And  whenever  any  of  die  wo^ 
inan  had  produced  six  children,  that  lived  to  that  effective  but 
tender  age  at  which  they  begin  to  apply  thenuolves  to  the  gentle 
work  of  the  ^rass  gang,  the  mother  was  for  ever  afUr  exempted 
&oni  all  field  labour,  which  is  oear^  equivalent  to  freedow. 
4^a  e&tra  allowance  of  food  was  given  to  the  mother  for  Mck 
chtldraiaoMiasit  was  weaned; — and  tbesuperintendaataof  th* 
■iuuery  received  » .seward  Sor  every  healthy  child  sent  out  of  it 
in  a  state  to  join  the  grass  gang.  Mr.  Collins  sums  up  the  i«- 
Hilt  of  his  .practice  aod  experience  on  these  poinls  in  the  foUow- 
iog  words. 

*■  fPhe  notivea  for  attending  to  the  reariiw  ef  Creoles  are  wuner- 
oni  and  urgent ;  but  1  cotKent  myself  with  uioRe  demed  from  pin- 
oi{^Bs  of  (Economy ;  for  while  they  are  in  their  infancy,  the  expe&c* 
b»towed  upon  them  paasee  off  to  iDBensibly  as  Jtet  to  be  felt.  Yoor 
gtH^  it  iJuu  r€ctuiledwMiovt  sen&ible  dUbuneuantt.  It  does  not 
require  more  than  five  gr  six  years  before  they  are  capable  of  labouTi 
litUe  indeed  at  that  tender  age,  yet  sufficient  to  defray  the  expencw 
of  their  own  support.  In  their  adult  age  they  become  invaluable,  at  it 
IS  from  thatclaBs  ofnegroes  that  you  generally  draw  your  domestic!, 
driverSt  boilers,  and  tradesmen  of  eveir  description ;  and  it  is  upon 
them  ^t  yon  must  principallydepenafbr  the  work  of  your  planta- 
tion. But  for  a  moment  lay  mterest  aside,  and  ascend  to  a  nighcr 
Uottve.  Contemplate  a  creatioD  to  whidi  your  cares  hare  been  in* 
■trvnentall  iDoes  mnlecce  pocscsi  any  delist  comparable  te  ilf 
(P.  149.) 

AVe  heartily  wish  that  we  could  compliment  Mr.  Colliw  on 
Us  ascent  to  a  still  higher  motive,  and  that  attention  to  the  mqral 
anj  religious  instruction  of  these  creatures  of  his  carea  had 
jn  his  case  given  to  opulence  delights  more  than  "  comparable 
to  that  of  merely  contemplating  tne  healthy  expansion  of  that 
frames,  and  not  a  little  uecejsary  also  to  the  completion  of  bis 
object  as  to  population,  since  it  would  necessarily  have  led 
th«.Di  into  the  regular  jind  proline  system  of  marriage. 

But  providentiiilly  Mr.  Gaiaford  here  steps  into  our  asust- 
l^nce,  and  gives  the  a>iard  of  hie  practical  judgment  in  favour  of 
a  measure  which  the  r^^t  reverend  author  of  the  last  work,  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  in  vaiu  presaed  with  wbfit  one  would 
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have  tboagfat  IrreaUtible  eloquence  on  the  interests  ind  c 
encesof  toe  planters.  Mr.Gaisford,  io language  such  as  tota% 
precludes  us  from  venturing  upon  a  c^uotatioa,  eaniestl;  insists 
upon  tlic  advanti^;es  tkat  would  result  from  the  establiihment  tff 
school*  on  Dr.  Bell's,  or  the  Madras  system,  in  the  several 
plantations. 

"  If,"  says  also  the  venerable  Bi^p  Porteus,  (p.  1 1.)  "  you 
should  be  of  opinion,  that  the  religious  education  of  your  young 
negroes  is  essentially  necessary  to  restrain  them  from  the  moat 
fatal  excesses  in  the  indulgence  of  their  sensual  appetites,  and 
diat  such  restraint  is  equally  necessary  to  keep  up  a  constant 
supply  of  htAneborn  slaves  for  the  cultivation  of  your  lands;  you 
wtll  perceive  that  these  important  purposes  can  m  no  other  way 
be  so  easily,  so  effectually,  aud  so  expeditiously  obtiiinetl,  as 
by  the  adoption  of  the  schools  here  proposed."  Upon  these 
anlhorides  we  ^ould  not  hesitate  to  act,  and  fortified  by  tfaera 
we  must  presume  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  zeal  of  a  socie^  to 
which,  as  humble  individuals,  we  certainly  have  not  been  backward 
in  tendering  oOrfeeble  support.  Wewouldsay  totbeNATiONAL 
sociSTT,  that  the  West  India  islands  are  unbroken  ground, 
that  the  sectarian  cultivators  have  scarcely  yet  made  a  furrow 
on  the  barrAi  field  of  the  infant  mind  in  those  r^iuns ;  that  one  of 
the  leadii^  members  at  the  society  exercises  ecclesiastical  auper- 
inteodance  over  them* ;  and  that  at  this  nKHueot  the  minds  and 
interests  of  the  planters  may  probably  be  so  disposed,  as  to  aSor^ 
Ae  faJT  proq>eGt  of  an  abundant  harvest  is  return  for  any  zeal- 
ous exertions  that  may  be  made.  That  the  opportunit;|[,  if  ne- 
glected by  th«  church,  wilt  be  seized  by  the  dissenters  with  avidity, 
we  think  there  is  no  doubt :  and  we  confess  that  here  at  least 
u^iere  the  field  lies  opee,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  church 
take  the  lead.  Lest  this  diould  be  stigmatized  as  cant,  we  will 
place  our  recommendation  of  religious  instruction  ufton  the 
mere  foundation  of  interest  and  policy.  We  do  not  fear  to  main- 
tain that,  as  BothJEv  will  tend  more  rapidly  to  humanise  die 
mind,  so  nothing  will  more  directly  contribute  to  the  conserva- 
.  tioB  and  iocrease  of  the  o^oes,  than  tlie  impressions  of  a  reU> 
gious  education.  It  is  from  tfiis  source  alone  that  they  can  be 
thoroughly  taught  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  each  other. 
This  is  the  fountain  from  which  alone  can  be  derived  those  SCD* 
timents  and  ifympathies,  and  diat  inestimable  class  of  humane 
offices,  without  the  observance  of  which  among  tfaemaelves,  iHe 
^eciea  must  Continue  to  droop  and  decay  in  spite;  pefhaps,  td 
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every  mere  pbjsieal  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  planters  to  cahW 
Tate  the  breed,  and  improve  the  mete  Acuity  of  propa^Uoa. 

Tlie  next  cause  of  depopulation  to  which  our  attention  i>  Ie«l 
by  the  works  before  us,  is  excessive  labour  and  aevnity  of 
punishment.  The  cane4and  of  the  colonies  is  in  most  caaea  of 
a  BtrosE  tenacious  quality,  and  "  its  surface  in  dry  weather  ac- 
quires the  hardness  of  a  brick."(Maihi»oD,  p.  37.)  The  labonr 
of  turning  up  such  land  with  the  hoe  is  eicessive,  even  to 
negroes  of  a  robust  constitution,  and  to  those  of  a  weaker  frame 
not  fully  leamned,  or  to  females,  is  altogether  annihilating.  In 
crop  time,  the  slave  is  also  forced  to  work  every  other  night,  or 
one  night  in  three,  according  to  the  proportion  of  slaves  on  m 
plantation.  And  during  this  period,  which  often  lasts  six  monlks, 
when  every  description  of  negroes  is  promiscnously  pressed  into 
the  service,  Mr.  Mathison  admits, "  (hat  the  elderly  artd  weakly 
shrink  from  such  fatigues,  and  it  must  be  confessed  do  sttfer 
most  cruelly  during  a  long  protracted  crop  under  the  pressure  of 
these  heavy  duBes."  (P.  36)  Nevertheless,  it  is  perfectly  noto- 
rious that  these  human  beir^  are  driven  along  by  the  negro-dri¥er 
with  a  cattle  whip ;  who,  without  the  )east  attention  to  the  differ- 
ence of  age  and  strength,  extorts  from  their  failing  and  trembling 
limbs  the  last  dregs  of  power,  and  who  being  himself  respotisible 
to  an  overseer,  whose  tole  object  is  to  irKrease  the  immediate 
produce  of  the  estate,  is  obliged  to  smother  the  first  emotions  of 
pity,  till  at  length  he  is  hardened  into  the  belief,  that  the  crea- 
tures under  his  lash  are  machines  whose  power  depends  upon 
the  impulse  imparted  by  this  primum  mobile.  This  is  tbe 
practice  in  the  field.~-In  crop  tmie  the  labours  of  the  boiling 
house  are  superadded,  which  Mr.  Collins  states  to  be  the  roost 
unhealthy  on  which  a  n^^  can  be  employed,  generally  pro- 
ducing dropsical  complaints,  and  the  total  prostration  of 
stret^th.  He  adds,  however,  that  the  unrestrained  access  to  bot 
liquor  and  sugar  afforded  by  this  «ituati(m  makes  it  generally 
coveted  by  the  negroes.  But  we  have  heard  from  other  quar- 
ters, that  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  those  who  are  coa- 
demned  to  it  chained  to  the  boiler,  lest  the  excessive  heat  shoold 
tempt  them  to  hazard  a  cruel  punishment  for  a  few  brief  momeats 
of  remission.  Hiere  are  other  labours  which  we  cannot  now 
stop  to  particularize. 

.  The  remedies  proposed  by  Mr.  Collins  for  these  evils  >re 
short  and  simple,  and  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  them  in  the  work  of 
so  practical  a  writer,  as  we  confess  that  their  obviousness  and 
the  apparent  facility  of  their  execution  are  such,  that  we  newer 
could  have  accounted  for  their  not  being  generally  adopted, 
except  by  concluding,  that  from  some  strange  peculiarity  m  the 
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VTeal  IdAui  tijvitm  of  tUl^^  Utey  were  actually  iiadnussible. 

But  Nr.  CoUuu's  experiMKe  has  n^pily  proved,  that  there  is 
BO  sHch  difficulty  in  the  way.  Hi*  plan  is  simply  to  divide  his 
negroes  iato  gan^  according  to  their  strength,  assigning  to 
esch  its  appn^nate  office;  tu  afford  them  food  and  rest 
cooiii^  always  to  keep  them  m  a  condition  to  put  forth  thor 
average  strength;  to  shmten  the  field  labour  by  introducing  the 
plo«q^  wlierever  it  may  supersede  the  boe,  and  when  that  cannot 
be  done,  to  keep  their  hoes  sharp  and  in  good  order ;  to  give  the 
negroes  clothing  to  put  on  in  the  intervals  of  hard  labour, 
thereby  to  prevent  suddea  checks  of  perspiration ;  and  by  the 
regular  aad  proportionate  distribution  of  work,  to  give  them 
encouragement  to  perform  their  tasks  effectually,  cheerfully,  and 
expeditiously.  His  systam,  tu  short,  !■  that  of  stimulating  by 
)>ewards  rather  than  that  of  terrifying  by  punishment:— and  (An 
heftmnd  gffeeiual  upon  experhient. 

Widi  respect  to  toe  general  system  of  puniriimeot  by  the  cattle 
ivhip^  Mr.  Collins  confirms  all  that  other  writers  have  advanced 
concerning  its  wanton  and  partial  use  by  the  overseer's  subdes- 
pot  the  cattle  driver.  He  recommends  its-  total  banishment 
from  the  Geld,  as  he  understands  to  have  been  the  case  in  some 
estates  in  Barbadoes ;  and  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  disc^ 
pline,  whtdi  presupposing  humane  managemeBt  as  to  orthnary 
labour,  would  be  perfectly  effectual  towards  securing  the  fair 
eiertion  of  dte  slave.  It  is,  to  puni^  rather  by  additional  tasks 
of  labour  out  of  working  hours,  than  by  corporal  correction; 
and  when  the  sense  of  shame  and  regard  to  character  ^lall  have 
};rown  up  from  the  absence  of  stnpes  wantonly  inflicted,  we 
think  that  a  few  disgraceful  sQgmas  in  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  punishments  would  be  sufficient  to  uphold  the  dis- 
cipline of  an  estate  without  recurrence  to  the  whip,  except  cm 
very  rare  and  atrocions  occasions. 

We  forbear  to  mention  "  other  instruments  of  torture,  such  as 
heavy  chains,  puddings,  and  crooks,"  being  willing  to  hope  wttb 
Mr.  Collins,  that  though  "  introduced  in  the  lets  civiliwd  days 
-of  our  ancestors,  imd  retained  too  long  in  ours  by  prescription, 
tfaey  are  now  leldom  employed."    (P.  1 80.) 

We  tnut  neveh!!  Neidier  ^all  w«  r^e  into  the  Re- 
ports before  the  privy  council,  to  discover  whedier  cntlinK 
oS  negroes'  ears,  or  otherwise  maiming  "them,  have  been  osed 
with  impunity  as  modes  of  correction.  We  have  detailed  suf- 
ficient for  our  present  purpose,  enough  wehope  to  show  that  the 
system  of  labour  and  correction  just  recommended  is  as  much  dia\ 
interest  as  the  duty  of  die  planter; — yuitttvrill,onthewhole,give 
him  a  larger  portion  of  labour  for  his  money,  tend  to  the  multipU- 
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cationof  his  stock,  iDfl  to  tbeircffcctivenen  for  Isboar.  Wedv 
BOt  hesitate  therefore  to  give  our  opinioB,  that  it  riioabl  be 
otaUiafaed  by  law,  to  the  extent  in  which  Uws  cin  reach  it. 

The  third  and  last  cause  of  depopulatioo  which  we  shaU  Bo- 
tice  b  a  scarcity  of  Ae  means  of  sabsistetice,  ariaii^  P*'^?  ''Q" 
inhuman  and  injudicious  laws  and  customs,  and  partly  fiom  a 
neglect  of  cnltiva^g  ihe  high  and  cooler  regions  of  the  iaUmfe. 
Tbey  seem  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  raistiig 
those  provisions,  which,  being  now  drawn  from  foreign  coim^ 
tries,  are  fiequenlly  scarce,  and  always  dear.  Mr.  Mathiaon 
(p.  30,)  sUtes,  that  as  soon  as  a  negro  is  established  oa  a  plant- 
ation, he  IB  funiiriied  wilh  a  lot  of  land,  and  after  a  certain  in- 
terval, is  expected  to  subsist  his  family  tad  himsdf  by  his  own 
exertions,  'i  he  inadequacy  of  this  provision,  where  die  slave  b 
of^  completely  worn  down  in  Ae  service  of  his  master,  as 
stated  under  the  last  head,  and  consequently  rendered  incapable 
of  extra  enertion  on  his  own  lot,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Never- 
theless, the  negro  is  not  allowed  to  expect,  nor  does  he  in  ^t 
obtain,  asaisUnce  from  the  stores  of  the  plantation.  Mr. 
Maihison  states  it  broadly  that  such  is  the  general  practice;  and 
he  very  justly  observes,  Uiat  under  such  a  rigid  syston  the  lives 
of  these  people  must  from  the  nature  of  things  be  exposed  to  a 
thousand  bacards.  And  even  if  the  planter  tdiould  be  tbsposed 
to  relieve  their  necessities,  he  has  nowhere  to  resort,  but  to  a 
market,  that  at  the  best  is  but  imperfectly  supplied,  and  almost 
eMirely  dependent  for  grain  of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as  for 
mny  odier  articles  of  food,  upon  a  precarious  intercourse  with 
the  United  States.  There  is  indeed  a  taw  in  Jamaica,  that  for 
every  ten  negroes  on  a  plantation,  one  acre  diall  be  planted  in 
ground  provisions,  and  kept  in  good  order.  But  this  law,  like 
all  those  which  the  planters  find  it  inconvenient  or  disagreeable 
to  execute,  is  universally  disregarded,  and  is  now  little  better 
than  waste  paper.  (Mathison,  p.  92.)  When  we  add  to  these 
circumstances  that  famine  sometimes  arises  firom  escesnve 
drought,  and  that  in  June,  July,  and  August,  when  provisions 
ore  planted,  but  not  sufficiently  matured  to  be  gadiered  in,  diere 
is  o/ien  a  general  scarcity,  and  that  the  poor  negroes  can  have 
no  assistance  from  the  plantation  stores, — we  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt,  but  that  famine  is  one  prevailing  cause  of  the  decrease  of 
the  slaves ;  which,  joined  to  the  other  causes  we  have  stated,  must 
be  more  than  sutiicif  nt  (one  would  think),  to  prodnce  the  pro- 
d^al  waste  of  life  which  has  hitherto  taken  puce  in  the  isluds, 
'  We  have  already  sngEeeted  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  which 
woold  go  far  to  cure  all  uie  ether  disordets  of  the  ctJdnial  iy»- 
tern;  viz.  the  cultivation  of  Uie  high  and  mild  regions  of  the 
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emmtty-  hy-  iadependent  propnetora.  The  naiieace' ot  iHt 
Tiencb  proprietors  in  the  colonies  befbre  the  revolutioii,  w&jeht 
mt  S9r.  Gmtirri  justly  observes,  arose  from  the  little  alhireineDt 
whidi  the  torm  of  govemmeDt  in  the  modier  country  oBktei 
fce  ft  reHtknce  at  home,  ctifliued  a  comparative  superiority  in 
bappicwM,  population,  resourceo,  and  refitienaeiit  throughout 
the  French  islaads,  notwithstanding  the  various  diaadvanfaffes 
under  which  they  laboured,  and  from  which  the  English  colo^ 
nies  were  exempt.  Nature  never  formed  more  delightful  spot^ 
f«r  residences  than  die  situations  to  which  we  point.  Ever^  cU- 
nute  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid  zone  ii  to  be  found  in  iu 
fSO^oilimat»  elevation;  and  the  vine,  the  oliv«,  the  apa^  thu 
pmVi  the  bretul  fruit-tree,  fowls  and  cattle  of  «ll  deiceiptioiisi 
uMwji  thti^  in  short  which  the  vegeuble  and  aoMKil  faingttoMI 
c^  ofiar  to  d)6  enfoyment  of  man,  may  be  prodac«(l  in  abuntb 
anefc  The  fcoMUple  of  the  knd  is  to  be  bad  for  a  ttifle,  and 
the  «spenAtnre  of  capital  is  only  neoessaryto  elear  and  bfing 
it  under  cultivation. 

It  is  to  these  spots'  diat  the  proprietors  of  the  su^at- ptantft^ 
tions,  (whose  presence  is  positively  required  on  thor  [hv- 
p^rties  to  superintend  the  necessary  rsfonns,  by  the  stern  at 
tezoative  of  absolute  riun,)  should  transfer  their  residenm^ 
It  14  keic  that  they  should  attract  around  them,  b?  iwblr 

!IPV»  and  jpntuities  a  population  of  fne  settlers,  who  would 
■bowr  on  tbeir  estates,  and  who  would  transact  a  uuiMww 
and  heahfay  progeny  to  thur  succeMors.  It  is  no  loiter 
B  mattsr  of  conscience  only,  but  of  urgent  and  poasriw  awA 
iatereat;  and  the  West  Indians,  after  a  kmg,  much  too  loD^ 
an-  interval,  are  at  length-  placed  by  the  abofition  set  upon  R 
par  with  other  subjects  of  the  British  ^npire,  in  this  re?pecQ 
that  the  success  of  their  enterprizes  must  in  somie  degree  cor- 
tmtfoad  with  the  fairness,  the  humanity,  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
lartuures^  The  legisUtare  has  debvered  its  fiat  in>  plaia 
terssfl,  that  the  practice  or  the  tolei^on  of  crtfeltjfj  dishonas^ 
vie*,  imaBorality,  proftocsess,  sensnaltty,  and  brutal  indulgenot^ 
Aall-  n*  loBg«r  be  compatible  with  tbe  suooeisful  coi^duct  of 
th^  worldly  afinirs.  And  it  is  as  much  in  vain  to  snppose  thai 
tlw  eppoMte  cenduct  will  not  «t  length  lead  to  the  general  ab*- 
Iiti«n  of  slavery,  and  to  the  cheaper  and  raor«  efiectBal  oultiv*- 
tioa  of  the  colboies  by  free  Id^urera;  as  to  auppow  thakvirtoe 
and  pfttriotiiin  will  not  prodnoe  justioe  andhappinCssj  and  that 
)deMt  poverty  umM- just- and  eqitallams  will  not  produce 


iadlMtry,  sobriety,  and  dibgenee.  Upon  ibis  subject  w«  cUMe<t 
am»d  o&rii|!  u>  the  eonnderatioBof  WcM  iMdian'pnitlMiBttin  the 
fett»wiBpp«Mig«  (Mn«ct«d>  &on  Mr.  C^fb«^'iniicb«»tltt 
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piore  leidily  iiuert  as  it  u  written  in  hit  bttt,  that  is  in  Ui 
plainest  style  (albeit  not  very  plain  either  in  the  original);  and  it 
really  conveys  to  the  mind  something  like  the  impression  with 
which  we  would  willingly  close  this  head  of  inquiry. 

■'  The  pleasantest  rieirs  of  the  oeconomy  of  a  West  Indian  estate 
I  ever  witnessed,  were  during  a  visit  I  paid  to  the  opulent  and 
honourable  John  Harvey.  I^e  regular  mountainous  ascent,  and 
continued  parallel  elevations,  angles,  and  declivities  of  an  extended 
adjacent  valley,  had  ^iven  the  name  of  SSone  TatdS,  or  C^ft  HiU, 
to  the  estate  where  this  gentleman  resided.  His  tropical  mansion, 
like  many  others  m  this  country,  was  built  in  Ltmdon:  there  was  to 
be  seen  before  it  no  leprous  negro  waituig  for  a  medicinal  nostrum 
to  ^ply  to  hU  eruptions  and  sores;  nor  a  troop  of  half-starved 
■laves  come  to  receive  their  pittances  offish  and  flour,  from  ■  gmnt- 
bUng  pUntati<m  deputv  of  atHne  insolvent  proprietor.  The  estate 
was  well  officered,  in  ue  constant  residence  «  medical  and  otho' 
men,  and  the  caret  and  wants  of  the  enslaved  largely  and  sedulously 
provided  for.  An  extended  lawn  of  more  than  a  furiong  q>read 
before  the  mansion  a  soft  and  weedless  pasture.  It  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  delightful  spot  that  a  distant  prospect  of  the  ocean 


opened,  but  near  enougo  for  a  good  eye  to  discern  the  whitened 
iextremity  of  the  spent  wave  rolliDg  back  to  the  deep,  and  the  sea 
coiling  up  its  waters  to  exhaust  them  again  upon  Uie  sands;  and 


where  an  unseeded  clod  was  scarcely  perceivable  in  the  vegetative 
creation  around,  a  neat  and  simply  constructed  shed,  its  wtm  made 
of  bamboos  ctmjoined  and  interwoven  by  the  smaller  twin  and 
brandies;  w&s  set  ^»rt  as  a  seminary  for  the  young  chil&en  of 
■(»ne  neighbouring  gentlemen  and  principal  peoj^e  of  these  estates, 
rescued  thus  by  tl^  generous  feelings  of  the  respectable  propriety, 
from  a  state  of  mi»id  neglect  not  uncommon  in  this  counliy  to 
neople  of  colour,  even  when  allied  to  respectable  circumstances." 
(P.  IM.)  .  . 

-  It  is  delightful  to  be  able  to  hritw  this  scene  into  contrast 
-with  the  recorded  horrors  of  the  lowland  jJantntions !  Would 
that  there  were  many  mob  to  be  found !  We  are  aware,  bow- 
ever,  that  objectioas  may  be  raised  to  this  complete  state  of 
colonization,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  tend  to  weaken  the  tie 
of  the  colonists  to  the  mother  country,  and  diminish  her  revcDue, 
by  confining  their  wi^es  and  objects  within  the  cirde  of  their 
own  coasts,  thus  depriving  England  of  the  advantage  of  the  capi- 
tal annually  remitted  and  expended  at  home.  V/ith  respect  to 
the  last  objection,  it  is  sufficient  tp  observe,  that  the  West  Indi* 
islands  could  scarcely  become  manufacturing  nations,  and  that 
all  the  objects  of  luxury  and  convenience  which  rich  proprietors 
would  purchase,  nuiat  be  exported  from  England  for  their  use ; 
a  ctrrumstance  of  which  the  revenue  and  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest at  borne  would  pio&  as  much  as  if  the  purchasen  resided 
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kere,  while  die  abippiiig  interest  would  acquire  a  clear  additioiv 
to  tbeir  prt^ta.  With  respect  to  the  former  objection,  it  should 
be  recollected  that  no  analogy  can  be  drawn  from  a  gr«at  coo- 
tinent  to  a  small  island; — that  independence  can  scarcely  be 
establi^ed  in  this  by  mere  resistance  of  the  natives ;  and  that  it  ia 
perfectly  evident  dut  the  West  Indies  must  always  be  an  ap- 
pendage to  tliat  nation  which  commands  die  ocean.  The 
nation,  which  can  secure  their  exports  and  protect  their  coasts, 
must  always  possess  their  allegiance  and  affection!  Common 
origin,  and  mutual  benefits,  are  strong  ties; — but  the  secure 
posaess'ion  and  profitable  enjoyment  of  property  are  much 
stronger:  and  whether  England  and  the  whites,  the  Emperor  of 
Hayti  and  the  blacks,  or  America  and  the  Creoles,  shall  ulti- 
mately rule  over  the  narrow  American  seas;— the  territc»ial 
sovereignty  of  the  islands  must  as  inevitably  follow,  as  the  re- 
gulation of  tbeir  commerce  roust  attend  upon  those  who  com^ 
mand  the  avenues  of  intercourse  with  the  European  stales. 

A  word  or  two  roore  in  conclusion,  on  a  topic  to  which  we 
have  already  slightly  adverted.  We  are  well  aware  that  in  the 
colonies  as  well  as  at  home,  there  is  an  ill-eyed  magic  in  the 
word  rel^ion,  that  at  once  converts  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  solid  ailment,  palpable  facts,  even  the  actual  evidence 
of  sight  itself,  into  enthusiasm,  cant,  and  imposture.  But  oo 
diis  occasion  the  colonial  legi4atuTes<have  greatly  outrun  that 
of  the  mother  country.  For  they  have  descended  to  the  ^ifts 
of  duplicity  and  hypocrisy,  and  have  thereby  rendered  a  tribute 
to  the  justice  of  the  system,  and  have  precluded  themselves 
from  a  decent  objection  to  the  steps  necessary  for  realising  their 
pretended  views. 

**  The  sixth  clause  of  the  cooEolidated  slave  act  of  Jamaica  is  as 
follows.  *  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  all  masters  and  mistresses,  owners,  or,  in  their  absence,  msna- 
gen  and  overseers  of  slaves,  shall,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  endea* 
TOUT  the  instruction  of  their  slaves  in  the  prindples  of  the  christian 
nligtoo,  whereby  to  facilitate  their  conversion ;  and  shall  do  their 
Umcwt  endeavour  to  fit  them  for  baptism,  and  as  soon  as  conve- 
niently can  be,  cause  to  be  baptised  all  such  as  they  can  make  sen- 
sible of  a  duty  to  God  and  the  christian  faith,  which  ceremony  the 
ciergtfmen  of  the  retjxcti-oe  paruhet  are  to  •peHorra  gratis.'  This 
dause  has  been  copied  bv  the  legislatures  of  other  West  India 
islands,  and  inserted  into  their  respective  slave  acts.  Hie  guardian 
act  of  Grenada  has  -this  addition  to  the  clause,  that  <  the  clergymen 
shall  attend  slaves  in  their  sickness  when  their  spiritual  aid  shall  be 
required.' "     ( Gaisford,  p.  sti. ) 

After  citing  dris  clause,  Mr.  Gaisford  proceeds  roundly  to 
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vxmM  tin  lecitlatarM,  wladi  an  orciwwriy  ctwjiimJ  b^tkitf 
mtuttn,  of  hoUiiig  out  a  fabe  show  of  norat  coDHdaratiw  fo> 
tbieix  sl«wt,  for  the  mirpoM  of  deocmag  the  i^venuMirt  of  tke 
nother  country,  where  alt  cotmual  legulative  acta  are  pc»> 
vioudiy  oubmitted  to  bia  majesty  ami  tb«  privy  cc 
we.  low t  caodidly  adnil  that  be  maicei  good  the  ac4 


*•  For  I  would  here,"  he  indignsntly  exdairat,  "  wkh  e 
Mk  my  Impartial  individnol,  who  has  been  in  the  West  Indies,  can 
there  M  any  thmg  mart  n0ociUuig  to  connwK  (ease  thaa  tfas 
ol«tse  is,  omnpued  wkh  the  praetioal  Hsage  wMDifrated  by  tltw 
Britidi  pl«Dt«ra  hnmds  their  sUvea.  Put  the  BiUe,  aa*d  a  cwonisa, 
iato  the  haods  of  oqr  akres,  or  enable  them  to  read  it.  and  '  ikem 
Imcr*  of  vooi  and  dra^tTi  if  wattr'  will  sous  be  told  that  the  la- 
boarer  IS  worthy  of  his  hire."     (P.  3?.) 

Ntidier  have  these  Sokms  pivserved  mofc  consistency  m  Atiw 
legMftlive  than  in  their  bidtvidual  capaeitiea,  as  we  rftall-  pre- 
sently sea;  but  we  must  6rst  present  our  read««a  with  A9  #ol- 
towing  quotation  from  Mr.  Coltins. 

"The  efforts  (of  a  Few  churchmea  to  convert  the  negroes) 
were  neither  very  general  nor  long  persisted  in;  being  coramenc«a 
willMQt  experienee,  perhaps  with  a  zeal  too  languid  lor  the  end 
ptoposad,  bMBg  acoMnpaaied  with  the  ridicule  of  others  who  neither 
OMed  nor  wiahad  their  negroes  to  be  better  chrtsiuns  than  th*n- 
auw,  and  act  fiiUoved  wiu  the  tmnediate  elfect  which  JuiyMfcacf^ 
eayeci»^,  thp  att^mnt  was  abandooed  under  the  Derftoaasaa  that 
tugroet  w^re  beypnd  u>e  poasibih'tv  of  a  reforas.  Furtqer  enperiaiic^ 
'  however,  has  proved  that  this  judgment  was  erroneous;  for  new  at- 
tempts of  the  same  nature  have  been  made  with  better  suQCess  by 
those  who  were  more  competent  to  the  undertaking }— I  mean  the 
Methodists  and  Moravians, 

"  ThMft  nisaioDATtes,  in  many  instaaeatt  theiMcliivs  but  litdQ  de- 
yal«d  aW*  die  meanest  class  in  society,  supplying  by  the  enorgiea; 
of  nil  tiw  defects  of  education,  have  fbuM  means  to  attract  !•■ 
thair  I«ciw«s- vesy  aumerouf  c(»gr^atioBa  mnany  oftheialaodar 
i  whom  art  t9  b«  fsued  some  proselytes,  imbued  with  a  mo 


wiat  of  chndmnity,  >o  &r  as  the  penury  of  (bw  AcuUiea  <  . 
tMfD  to  QpBUprehwid  its  dwaas.  ThegneatestprooCof  this  tsea*. 
hihited  in  tho,  regularity  ot  their  liv«a,  theii  recpect  for  thdr  paa* 
ton,  wd  theii  pecuniary  contributions  for  their  secvices;  for  rdh> 
gioa  surely  must  hava  made  some  fOKgrem  in  the  minda  of  mrm, 
who  ^t  vdluntvily  with  theo'  sovity  stores,  whilst  wafiodaoauB^ 
in  tbw  and  other  countries  who  elude  br  every  art  of  chicaoe  that 
piyaWM  of  legal  ecclesiaatical  dues."     (Practical  £vdes,  p.  IS7.) 

Ilie  missionaries  certainly  found  out  the  way  to  procure  tbft 
cheerful  and  ready  paymrat  of  ecclesiastical  dues.  The  Mor»- 
viana  luid.  usdae  their  cacein  1807,  coaverted  br»tlu*n.  asfol- 
lowa. 
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In  AntiguH,  ex>4tly  540S 

In  St.  Kitt's  (a  new  muBion)  80 

Id  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  about  100 
In  St.  "niomai  and  St.  Croix  10,000 
In  Surinam,  about  400 

In  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  p.  3,  detached  pieces, 
no.  9,  two  respectable  planters  gave  evidence  to  tbe  following 
e^hct.  Mr.  Entwistle  stated  that  after  a  residence  in  the  Wen 
Indies  of  nwire  dMn  thirty  years,  and  having  had  the  care  and 
direction  of  more  than  2000  negroes  for  fvU  twenty  years  of 
that  time,  be  is  enabled  to  bear  the  most  unequivocal  testimony 
to  tbe  moral  amendment  introduced  among  the  slaves  by  tbe 
txample  and  esertions  of  the  teachers  and  missionaiies ;  dieir 
general  conduct  and  outward -bebaviour  untlerwent  the  same 
improvement.  Mr.  Gordon  expressed  his  perfect  coincidence 
io  tba  opwicHi  of  Mr.  Entwistle. 

Now  let  us  see  what  measures  the  colonial  legislatures,  who 
pretended  to  be  so  anxious  for  the  conversion  of  their  negroes, 
have  taken  under  these  circumstances  of  zeal  and  success  1^  4^ 
laissioHaries.  It  appears  by  the  colonial  statutes  that  they  have 
absolutely  coaeted  severe  and  persecuting  laws  against  them. 
I^y  have  placed  the  preaching  of  Christianity  to  those  beni^t- 
e4  and  miserable' beadiens  on  the  same  scale  of  crime  am)  pu- 
nii^ment,  wiih  picking  pockets  or  any  other  felonies  wiUun 
benefit  of  clergy.  The  legislature  of  Jamaica  has  thought  it 
reasonable  to  punbh  a  first  oflence  against  their  persecuting 
laws  with  a  month's  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  in  the  com- 
mon workhouse,  (a  place  where  slaves  deemed  re^ctory  are 
sent  to  be  worked  if  possible  harder  than  on  their  mast^s  plant* 
ation;)  and  for  a  second  offence  the  same  pains  are  enjoined  for 
six  montim  at  Utut,  or  such  further  punishment  ihort  of  death 
u  the  courts  might  adjudge.  In  order  to  suppress  the  tremend- 
aos  sin  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  n^roes,  these  punishmento 
ar«  left  to  tbe  <Uscretion  of  any  justice  of  peace,  with  two  asso- 
ciated justices  of  his  own  choice,  (all  slave  maatera  recollect), 
and  to  be  adjudged  by  them  on  a  snramary  conviction,  without 
trial  by  jury. 

These  are  the  penalties  enacted  against  what  are  termed  "  ill 
disposed,  illiterate,  and  ignorant,  enthusiasts,"  that  is  to  say, 
persona  so  deemed  by  the  aforesaid  justices ;  and  that  Uiey  are 
not  very  discrinuoatbg  on  these  subjects,  the  actual  persecution 
of  Mr.  Campbell,  a  person  duly  qualified  as  a  disseni'mg  teacher 
at  tbe  quarter-sessions  in  England,  together  with  other  persecu- 
tioB>,  as  of  Mr.  Lumb  in  St  Vincent's,  Mr.  Fbh,  &c.  all  oo  re< 
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cord,  hare  nifficiently  proved,  l^iat  private  maUce  and  outra^ 
would  not  be  dormant  under  nich  a  public  yvtem  was  to  be 
expected.  And  we  accordingly  find  from  Mr.  Ctdlins,  who 
says  the  anecdote  came  to  bun  from  respectable  auAtwity,  that 
in  one  of  the  tovrm  of  a  sugar  island,  "  where  the  white  inha- 
bitants are  without  a  church  or  any  place  of  regular  worship, 
and  have  been  so  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  misatonanes  bbUt 
a  decent  chapel  with  the  assistance  of  their  well  fre<]ueDted 
black  congregations.  One  day  during  the  divine  service  therein, 
a  party  of  persons,  mostly  military,  made  a  gallant  attack  upoB 
the  audience,  and  after  dislodging  the  minister  from  the  pulpi^ 
proceeded  to  other  acts  of  outrage  too  scandalous  to  be  de- 
Uiled."    (P.  189.) 

In  many  countries  this  might  well  be  considered  as  merely  a 
drunken  (though  a  very  di^raceful)  frolic;  but  it  is  evidently 
part  of  a  regular  system  in  the  Westladies,in  which  &e  interest 
of  die  sensual  appetite,  as  well  as  theobjecta  of  avarice  are  secredy 
implicated. 

That  these  epithets  do  not  contain  a  gratuitous  accosatioBT 
appears  from  Mr.  Gaisford,  (p.  150.)  who  states,  that  the  laxity 
of  morals  inseparable  from  a  construction  of  socieQ',  where  tlw 
virtue  of  one  part  of  the  community  is  the  absolute  property  of 
the  passions  of  the  other,  has  multiplied  illicit  connections  be- 
tween the  Europeans  and  Creole  women,  to  an  extent  that  has 
made  each  island  one  scene  of  shameless  prostitotion.  AnA  if 
we  may  believe  the  wiiters  who  have  visited  the  West  Indies, 
the  warm  temperament  and  constitutional  attractions  of  those 
women  are  such  as  to  enlist  the  smsual  passions  of  the  vulgar 
and  ignorant  youths,  who  are  often  sent  out  as  overseers,  very 
strongly  against  any  reform  that  would  be  a  bar  to  the  hcilities 
of  seduction. 

It  is  singular,  and  not  a  little  disgraceful  to  us,  that  in  die 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  colonies,  much  more  att^ 
tion  was  paid  to  the  protection  and  instruction  of  their  slaves, 
and  much  greater  facilities  afforded  them  of  obtaining  their  free- 
dom. Unfortunately  the  differ^ice  has  always  bera  fouad 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  n^ro  whose  master  enjoy* 
die  largest  share  of  civil  and  political  liber^.  It  is  certain  th^ 
die  Code  Noir  of  the  French,  and  the  laws  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  colonies,  are  as  much  milder  than  ours,  as  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  mother  countries  are  decidedly  the  reverae. 
Their  slaves  also  are  well  instructed  in  religion.  But  then  they 
are  fed,  clothed,  and  governed,  with  liberality  and  kindness. 
Christiani^  then,  as  we  see  by  tbur  experience,  may  at  least  be 
ufely  admitted  as  an  imuate  in  West  Indian  settlements,  stiace 
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Aose  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were  tranquil  to  a  proverb,  and  fre« 
from  internal  commotionB.  It  is  alio  a  welcome  guest  among 
masters,  when  their  slaves  are  treated  with  humanity.  But 
where  the  case  is  grossly  oUierwiBe,  as  in  our  idands,  it  is  ea- 
gerly caught  at  indeed  by  the  slave,  but  neglected,  if  not  detested, 
by  die  master.  The  conclusion  may  easily  be  drawn,  and  attests 
the  sublime  efficacy  of  the  christian  religion. 

We  hfve  at  length  completed  the  task  of  laying  before  our 
country  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  true  state  of  one  of  the 
most  important  moral  and  political  questions,  that  ever  was  sub- 
mitted to  their  decision;  and  if  we  have  at  all  succeeded  in 
connncii^  diero,  that  the  West  Indies  possess  no  exclusive 
patent  for  reconciling  the  prostitution  ttf  every  divine  and  moral 
law,  with  the  prosperous  conduct  of  aSain-^  that  there  is  no 
magic  in  a  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  which  can  give  to  tbe 
bate  alloy  of  vice  the  currency  of  virtue,  or  the  glow  of  huma- 
mty  to  sensual  and  sordid  feroci^ ;— we  trust  that  they  will 
manfully  act  up  to  the  conclusbos  that  inevitably  result  from 
the  premises. 

We  ui^ently  press  upon  their  attention,  that  the  planters, 
who,  in  the  face  of  a  fair  notice,  have  reduced  themselves  to  dif- 
ficulties by  an  obstinate  persevetance  in  a  reprobated  system, 
have  noclaimnthermjusticeor  expediency  to  any  remuneration 
or  indemDity,  much  less  to  such  a  disgraced  sacrifice  of  con- 
Hstency  and  morality,  as  would  be  implied  in  any  relaxation  of 
the  abolition  act.  They  should  be  referred  with  firmness  to 
those  expedients,  which  they  ought  to  have  adopted  long  ago, 
and  which  alone  can  render  their  welfare  compatible  with  their 
duty.  Even  then,  enough  is  left  in  their  detesUble  polity,  to 
excite  the  horror  and  indignation  of  every  man  of  British  habiti 
and  aentimraits.  We  wiw  with  all  our  hearts  it  were  felt  as  a 
hardship  by  the  small  body  of  proprietors  in  these  colonies,  to 
be  condemned  to  the  diabolical  distinction  of  subsisting  upon 
the  blood,  the  stripes,  the  misery,  both  mental  and  corporeal,  of 
thousands  of  their  fellow-men  f  of  niAnsting  did  we  say  ?  The 
event  has  shown,  that  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  counterac- 
timi  of  the  ways  of  Providence  will  ever  bring  its  own  punish- 
ment. Vice  has  an  irresistible  tendency  to  ruin  itself  in  its  own 
excesses. 

We  will  boldly,  therefore,  declare  our  conviction,  that  the 
ab<^tion  of  the  slave  trade  b  but  the  commencement  of  the 
career  of  justice  and  sound  policy ;  that  it  has  done  enough  to 
make  a  continuance  in  the  old  system  impossible,  but  not  enough 
to  establish  the  new  one  upon  a  solid  foundation.  It  is  in  the 
gradual,  but  oot  very  tardy,  abolition  of  slavery  itself,  that  the 
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■briMii  wMk  niut  be  completed,  atid  die  prosperitj'  of  dw  eo- 
hmu  lud  ujMMi  such  a  buu,  as  Providence  may  dragn  to  ap- 
|>rove  and  to  protect.  We  wiah  that  space  wai  left  to  proTe, 
that  the  iadep^ideDce  claimed  by  the  colonial  le^latures  on 
these  important  subject!,  cannot  be  Aipported  agamat  the  Uigi- 
alature  of  that  country  which  affords  protection  to  its  colony. 
But  diese  may  be  left  to  future  opportunities.  Meantimft,  we 
are  patefal  to  God,  that  by  the  instrunientality  of  the  enlq^t- 
•oed  and  patriotic  assertors  of  tive  rights  of  humanity,  our  ey«» 
are  at  lei^b  opened ;  that  a  mitigat^  slavery  is  evm  now  pru- 
duced,  and  that  it  is  at  length  received  as  an  undisputed  politi> 
oal  Mtom,  &at,  in  theory  at  least,  negroes  are  distinguished  from 
brutes  by  the  possessiop  of  a  reasonable  soul^  and  A'om  bant- 
floors  by  nerves  of  sensibility ; — that  a  man  can  no  longer  with 
perfect  taf'ety  murder  his  stave  for  fifteen  pounds  in  Barbadoea, 
or  "  maim,  deface,  violate,  or  cruelly  torture,"  a  creole  or  negro 
ia  Dominica,  or  elsewhere,  for  fifty-seven  pounds  two  shillings 
and  tenpeace  farthing. 


Art.  IV.  Itinerairt  de  Parh  i  Jervtalem  et  de  Jerusalem  i 
Paris;  en  allant  par  la  Greci,  et  revenatit  par  L'Egyple, 
La  Barbaire  et  L'Espagne.  Par  F.  A.  de  Chateaubtiand. 
3  tomfs.  Oct.  Paris,  Le  Normaiit,  1811.  Trandated  for 
CtJbum,  Conduit  Street,  in  t\vo  voU.  octavo. 

jThb  snthor  of  this  work  is  vrell  knovm  in  the  annals  of  modern 
French  lileniiure,  and  has  the  singular  merit  of  standing,  amidM 
themordl  desolation  of  his  country,  the  faithful  advocate  of 
religious  flings  attd  princrples,  to  the  extent  of  tie  light  whidi 
he  has  received.  His  popular  ^orks  Les  Mdrtyrs,  and  Ls 
Genie  du  Christian! feme,  entitle  hnn  to  this  praisfe;  and  Ua 
beautiful  romance  of  Atala,  descriptrve  of  the  sctsne^  of  tbc 
Minissipi,  which  be  personally  explored  in  his  yovtfa,  sJtho^h 
lAvitten  in  prose,  has  unequivotatty  placed  him  hwh  m  the  nnk 
'  ttf  poetical  excellence.  We  canAot  bun  think  mat  be  has  de^ 
cidedly  surpassed  both  Florian  and  Gesner  in  this  species  oif 
c<Mnpo«tion.  The  talent  of  'ttritiog  poetical  prOse  is  not,  how- 
ever, very  Safe, particularly  in  the  hands  ot'a  Fienchioai^-  'Kie 
bounds  of  propriety  tfnd  of  truth  ate  too  often  overstepped,  not 
to  induce  sotnelfaiBg  like  a  hatut  of  exaggeraoion,  it  not  of  bAm^ 
bast;  and  wheA  a  person  so  imbued  undertaka  to  write  trawclB; 
ve  geiieid>y  fiad  them  defidem  in  tttat  timpticity  of  stataBent 
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md  literal  «rideaae  of  trtA,  which  carry  tbe  rrader't  ioMtgiwa 
ttOB  'bom  '^K  -cbair  oa  wlticfa  he  is  recliniRg,  through  the  Vnitd 
>Ocid«nU  to  whidi  the  writer  has  heen  exposed. 

We  remeMber  being  struck,  en  the  perusal  of  Atala,  -with  m 
image,  where  the  impetuosity  of  tbe  author  hurried  him  i&to  an 
HKitiiAi  (tirectly  contrary  to  the  £rBt  piiociples  of  pbilotophjr. 
In  gliding  between  the  beiiulifiil  ^iiks  of  the  Mississipi,  ^ 
raiges  of  tbe  valley,  nhit^  soiled  tfaar  tnbulary  Mreasis  to 
mat  enormous  river,  successively  opened  to  his  view,  and  4it* 
|4ayed  scenes  more  enchauting  than  the  most  vivid  fancy  «ould . 
pourtray.  'ITie  utmost  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  in  all  the  variety 
of  fruits  and  Sowers  "  in  ever  ntinglkig  die«,"  enlivened  by  thv 
sports  «f  animated  nature,  the  warbling  of  faifds,iHlerrupted  only 
l^  the  roar  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest,— «oinmuiiicaled  to  the 
bvHtBt  of  wv  traveller  such  a  tincture  of  enthusiasm,  thu  Itt 
MctaalL^  bdield  (he  bears  disporting  amoi^  tbe  cluMered  grapet, 
drunk  with  tlieir  vn/ermented  juice.  We  must  not  dierefore  b% 
Burprised,  if  a  passage  over  the  classic  ruins  of  Sparta,  of  Argot, 
aiKt  of  Athens,  sball  be  found  to  have  communicated  to  the 
work  before  us  a  spark  of  that  enthusiasm  which  is  wont  to  h* 
lighted  up  by  a  recital  of  the  events  of  their  better  days;  btkt 
which  is  extremely  injurious  to  a  simple  statement  of  the  little 
that  could  be  observed  in  a  rapid  passage  over  tlieir  desolated 
acenes. 

To  enrich  his  mind  with  images  appropriate  to  his  romance 
on  the  Martyrs  of  Christianity,  Mr.  de  Chateaubriand  under- 
took this  journey,  and  the  work  before  us  consists  of  the  sweep- 
invs  of  bis  commonplace  hook,  after  the  ideas  necessary  for  lus 
prmcipal  work  had  been  extracttd.  He  modestly  observes,  that 
It  scarcely  deserves  the  title  of  a  jouniey,  as  his  opjwrtunities  of 
investigating  tlie  people  through  whose  countries  ne  passed  were 
very  limited.  Ilis  plun  seems  to  have  been,  to  gallop  from  town 
to  town^  and  to  collect  during  his  stay  at  each  as  much  mattar 
as  the  conversation  of  his  counttymeti  could  alFord.  And  aa 
French  consnls  and  residents  are  very  numerous  in  the  Levant, 
Ibe  information  he  picked  up  is  neidier  trifling  nor  uointereat- 
H^  altbougli  treated  with  the  rapidity  of  a  superficial  traveller, 
and  with  a  lightness  prioeipally  amusing  to  readers  of  the 
French  school  of  literature.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
tome  account  of  the  work,  pointing  out  In  our  progress  such 
parts  as  ap)>ear  erroneous  or  exceptionable. 

The  description  of  Jerusalem  and  its  environs  may  be  satis- 
^ctorj'  to  ^se  who  wish  to  acquire  general  notions  of  ita 
|>^Bient  state,  without  enterinc  into  dcnp  reaeardies  an^  comtat 
lllTfi<D^a|bpne.     !Bwtitt«K^  as  wdi  as  ewry  where  'eite,  an  allo»^ 
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ance  mut  1w  rnkde  for  tbe  prejudico  of  die  ludior  at  a  Ro- 
manirt.  He  of  course  attaches  ao  imporUnce  to  certain  obiectt 
whicb  I4>pear  indiffereDl  oiough  to  a  general  reader.  This, 
bow«ver,  and  the  butorical  parts  of  bis  work,  appear  to  us  to  be 
the  best. 

Mr.  de  Chateaubriand  embayed  on  board  of  an.  Anstriaii 
alup  at  Trieste,  and  wa«  no  sooner  fairly  afioat,  than  be  ddi- 
neated  the  eknient  on  whicb  be  was  riding,  in  the  following; 
terms. 

**  La  M^terrante,  plac^e  au  crattre  des  pays  ciTiIis^i,  seaiee 
d'iles  riantes,  et  boignant  des  cMes  plants  de  myrtes,  de  pafapiera 
et  d'oliviers,  donne  lur-le-champ  I'idfe  de  cette  mer,  ou  naqnirent 
Apolton,  les  Nereides  et  Venus;  tandis  que  rOo^ao,  Utt^  wax  tern* 
pttes,  enTirona£  de  terres  mcounues,  deroit  toe  le  beroeau  dei  &n- 
tAmesde  la  Scandinavie,  ou  le  domaine  de  ces  peufdes  Chretiena, 
qui  se  font  une  id£e  si  imposante  de  la  grandeur,  et  de  la  toute- 
pnusance  de  Dleu."     T.  1,  p.  /. 

Tliese  ideas  are  certainly  singular  enough  for  a  man  who  w»m 
actually  sailing  on  this  very  sea  to  the  cradie  of  Christianity;^ 
but  they  are  also  ver^  incorrect  He  ^nciful  divinities  of  die 
Greeks  were  not  derived  from  a  contemplation  of  the  shores  of 
the  MediterraneaD,  but,  as  we  all  know,  from  Egypt,  thou^ 
the  Greeks  embellished  and  improved  whatever  came  to  them 
firom  that  source.  Neither  has  the  tempestuous  ocean  cradled 
in  her  ancient  shield  the  phantoms  of  Scandinavia,  or  ccMttributed 
one  jot  more  than  the  Mediterranean  to  the  "  imposii^  graiH 
deur  of  Christianity.  Iltese  circumstances  induce  us  the  leaa 
to  regret  the  interruption  given  by  a  violent  storm  to  the 
author's  meditations,  which  were  diverted  into  another  current 
by  a  Bupantitioua  incident,  common  amoi^  the  Greek  and 
Ilomish  sailors,  who,  in  time  of  danger,  instead  of  recurrii^  to 
the  means  appointed  by  Providence,  abandon  themselves  to 
delusive  hopes,  and  are  content  with  placing  a  candle  before  the 
image  of  the  Virgin.  After  a  voyage  of  eight  days,  he  landed 
st  Modon  in  the  Morea,  and  immediately  made  preparationa 
for  proceeding  to  Sparta  on  horseback.  We  insert  the  foUow- 
ing  characteristic  account  of  the  cavalcade,  the  order  of  which 
Wis  preserved  throughout  the  whole  journey. 

"  A  DOtre  t^te  paroissoit  le  guide  ou  le  pastHIon  grec  h  chev^  te- 
nant un  autre  cheval  en  lease:  ce  second  cheval  devoit  servir  de 
remonte  en  cas  qu'il  arrivat  quelque  accident  aux  chevaux  dea 
"oyaseurs.  Venoit  ensuite  le  janissaire,  le  turban  en  tite,  deux 
mtaieta  et  un  poignard  k  la  ceintuie,  un  sabre  au  etui,  et  un  finiet 
:  la  main  pour  faire  avancer  les  chevaux  du  guide.  Je  suivota  k 
peu  prds  arm^  comme  le  jaoisnire,  portant  de  plus  on  final  de 
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hMAC.  Joseph  Senaah  la  mudie;.  ce  MiluiAls  £toit  un  [tetll 
lorame  blond,  A  grot  ventre,  le  teint  fleuri,  i'air  ftfiable;  il  itoit  tout 
labium  de  veloura  bleu;  deux  longs  pUt<deU  d'ar^on,  pass^  daoa 
me  ^troite  cdnture,  releroient  sa  veste  d'une  mani^re  si  erotnque, 
[ue  le  janisaaire  ne  pouVoit  jamais  le  regarder  sans  nre.  Moa 
Idi^ige  ransttUit  en  un  tapis  pour  m'^weoir,  une  pipe,-  un  poUoa 
odS,  et  quelques  schalla  pour  m'envelopper  la  ttte  pendant  la  nuit. 
Noua  partiiHia  ati  ajgnal  aoujii  par  le  guide;  nous  grimpions  au 
rrand  trot  lea  mtMtwnes,  et  nous  leri  descendiom  au  galop,  i  tracers 
lea  precipices.  It  fiut  prendre  son  parti;  les  Turct  mitttaires  na 
connoiisent  pa*  d'autre  maniire  d'uler,  et  le  moindre  signe  de 
frayeur,  cm  m£me  de  prudence,  vous  exposeroit  a  leur  mfpris.  Voui 
£tcs  Bssia,  d'ailleurs,  sur  des  selles  de  Mameloucks  dont  les  triers 
lar^ea  et  courts  vous  plient  les  jambes,  tou«  rompent  les  pieds,  et 
d^chirent  les  dancs  de  votre  cheval.  Au  looiadre  niux  mouvement, 
le  pommeau  61ev6  de  la  selle  vous  cr^e  la  poitriae;  et,  si  vous  vous 
renverttx  en  arri^,  le  haut  rebotd  de  la  selle  vous  brise  tes  reins. 
On  fiait  poujtant  par  troover  ces  aellea  utiles,  i  cause  de  la  sdlidit£ 
du'ellea  doouent  i  dieral,  stutout  dans  des  courses  aUssi  hasar- 

"  Les  courses  sont  de  buit  i  dix  lieues  avec  tes  mtoiea  chevaux: 
on  leur  laisie  prendre  haleine  sans  manger,  i  peu  pr^  i  rooiti6 
Hiemio;  on  ivmonte  ensuite,  et  Ton  continue  sa  route.  Le  soir  on 
arrive  quelquefois  k  un  kan,  masufe  abandonnee  oA  Ton  dort  parnii 
toutes  Bottea  d'insectes  et  de  reptiles  sur  un  plancber  vemioulu. 
Oa  ne  voua  dwt  rien  dans  ce  kan,  lorsque  vous  n'avez  pas  de  firmsa 
de  poste:  c'ot  i  vous  de  vous  procurer  des  vivres  comme  vous 
poaVez.  Mon  janissaire  alloit  ^  la  cbasse  dans  les  villages ;  il  rap- 
toortoit  quUqdefois  6ei  pouleta  que  je  m'obstinois  i  payer;  nous  le* 
fiusima  rAtir  sur  des  branches  verte*  d'olivier,  ou  bouUlir  avec  du  riz 
pour  «n  iaire  uil  pilau,  Assis  3  teiTe  autoQr  de  ce  festin,  nous  le 
oechirions  ivec  not  doigU ;  le  repas  fini,  nous  altion*  nous  laver  la 
baibe  et  In  mains  au  premier  ruisseau.  Voila  comme  on  voy- 
^;e  aujouid'hui  dans  le  pays  d'Alcibiade  et  d'Aspane."     (T.  i.p. 

As  our  author  vvas  travelling  through  the  south  of  the  Morea, 
be  mig^t  as  well  have  referred  to  some  other  ancient  worthies,  i 
a*  to  a  hero  of  Athens,  or  a  lady  of  Miletus.  We  shall  dwell 
but  little  upon  the  barren  fields  and  desolate  villages  of  Greece, 
crowned. by  their  rained  castles,  and  surrounded  by  the  turbaned 
cenMteries  of  their  oppressors;  nor  can  we  participate  in  the 
ver;  sii^idar  and  sorry  consolation  of  M.  de  CbBteaubriand,  on 
contempiatiDg  the  tombs  of  the  Turks; — that  the  barbarous 
mvagers  of  Greece  found  dieir  graves  in  the  country  they  had 
conquered :  because  we  conceive,  that  it  was  the  very  object  of 
tb^  wishes  to  live  and  die  in  that  delightful  region,  and  to 
'  transmit  it  through  many  generations  to  its  present  tyrants. 
.^  Neither.. can  .vye  participate  iu  the  author's  exultations  «t 
TOL.  111.  no.  v.  V> 
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findlnf  eKT7  where  whit  be  is  pleased  to  call  the  traces  dl 
FrencD  honour  and  of  French  glory,  parUcularly  When  be  laji 
the  scene  of  these  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt.  We  ifainii  too  that 
in  literary  glory  and  preetnioeiice  in  taste,  Spon,  \^  heler,  aud 
Stuart  may  well  be  put  in  competition  with  Le  Rot,  and  M.  da 
Chojseul.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  ^ives  rather  an  e^prcuive 
account  of  the  plaintive  national  ditty  of  the  Greek  poaifaoys, 
and  seems  to  doubi,  whether  the  airs  were  iutrtMtu«eid  b)r  tbs 
Venetians,  by  a  combiuation  of  French  romance  with  Gnek 
genius,  or  whether  the  Greeks  derived  them  from  their  aacesiors. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  been  unfortunate  in  all  his 
gneases,  and  that  the  songs  of  the  Morea  were  derived  from  the 
Albanese;  because  we  know  that  the  same  music  has  been 
observed  among  the  Sclavonians,  llljrians,  and  tbe  Greeks  of 
Yanina;  whereas  the  Greek  music  of  Constantinople,  broym^ 
&c.  is  very  different  from  the  Mureau,  and  much  more  Uvelj 
and  pleasant.  The  Albanese  have  a  peculiar  dance,  v^  dif- 
ferent from  the  Greek,  and  very  rapid  in  its  motions:  bi^t  tbaic 
aoagi  are  monotonous  iuul  tiresome,  and  eKpteasive  only  of 
sorrow  and  complaint. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand's  ignorance  of  Eaatein  manaen  mi 
languages,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  journey  uid  of  his  ideas,  have 
drawn  him  into  some  ridiculous  errors; — for  example,— tipon 
a  trifling  quarrel  between  some  officers  of  the  pacha  of  the 
Morea,  and  some  of  the  Prencbmuu's  servants,  he  says  that  the 
pacha  offered  upon  complaint,  "  de  fuire  duuuer  deyaat  tnoi 
vingt  coups  de  balons  au  Dilis  qui  avoit  arreie  Joseph."  (p.  (i3), 
— giving  delis  as  the  proper  name  of  one  of  the  pacba's  officers. 
Whereas  every  one  acquainted  with  Turkish  knows  that  delis 
owana  fool  in  that  language,  and  what  the  pacha  meant  t«  say 
waa,  that  fae  would  punish  tbe  silly  fellow  who  has.  insulted  hn 
visitor's  servant.  Again  he  observes,  that  previous  to  scttii^ 
out  upcMi  their  day's  expedition,  the  aitc^ndant  janissary  "  fit  sa 
pri^re,  se  lava  les  coudes,  la  barbe,  et  les  mains,  se  tourpa  vert 
(Oritnt  comme  pour  appeler  la  Inmiire,  el  nous  partimea."  (P. 
(j8.)  This  is  annthtr  mistake;  the  Turks  of  Greece  in  tlm 
prayers  always  turn  towards  the  south  w  soiilh-east,  i.  &  to* 
wards  the  ca&ba,  or  temple  of  Mecca.  He  states  also,  in  bis 
account  of  Turkish  aanners,  "  que  tel  esclave  a  bu  le  cafi  avee 
son  b6te  a  qui  ce  meme  hole  fait  couper  le  cou  en  sortaat."  (P. 
78.)  But  this  is  overstrained.  Tbe  Turks  as  well  as  die  Arabs 
do  yet  observe  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  will  not  imnediataly 
destroy  bim  who  has  eaten  bread  and  salt  with  tbem.  Tliis  liat 
of  errors  within  twenty  pages,  taken  at  raodoin,  may  serve  m.» 
general  apecimen  of  the  autbor's  inaccuracy,  aW  wiU  tan.  ua 
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the  trouble  of  bringing  repeated  proofs,  that  the  spirit  of 
romance  is  ao  strong  upon  him,  that  strict  veracity  is  not  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  tif^ure  of  speech. 

The  following  picture,  whidi  occurred  during  his  ride  to 
Sparta,  is  too  cbaracteristic  of  the  country  to  be  passed  over. 

'<  A  midi  nous  d&ouvrtnies  tin  kan  anni  paurre  que  celui  de  la 
veille,  quoi<]u'il  flit  d£cor£  du  pavilion  ottoman.  Dans  ua  espace  de 
TJHgt-deux  lieues,  c'^oient  les  deux  seules  habitati«na  que  nous 
•uBsions  Teacontr6ea;  la  fatigue  et  la  taim  nous  obHg6rent  de  rester 
dana  ce  sale  gite  plus  long-tempi  que  jenet'anrotsvoulu.  Le  maitre 
du  lieu,  vieux  1\irc  h  la  mioe  rebarbative,  £toit  aisis  dans  un  grenier 
qui  rdgnoit  au-dessus  des  ^tables  du  kan;  les  ch^vres  uiontment 
jusqu'^  )ui,  et  I'enTiroa&oient  de  leurs  ordures.  II  nous  re^ut  dans 
ee  lieu  de  plaiaance,  et  ne  daigna  pas  se  lever  de  son  Aimier,  pour 
fiure  donner  qudque  chose  ^  des  chiens  de  Chretiens;  il  cria  d'unc 
▼<Hx  terrible:  et  un  pauvre  enfant  grec  tout  nu,  le  corps  eiifl£  par  ta 
fiivre  et  par  les  6oups  de  fouet,  nous  vint  apporter  du  lait  de  brebis 
dans  w)  vaae  d^^fttant  par  aa  aialpnq>ret£;  encore  fiis-je  oblig£  de 
■ortir  pour  le  boire  i  mon  aise,  car  lea  ch^vres  et  leurs  cbevreaux 
m'assiegeoteDt  pour  m'arracher  un  raorceau  de  biscuit  que  je  tenoii 
i  la  mam.  J'avoia  mang^  I'ours  et  le  ehien  sacr4  avec  les  sBUvages; 
je  partageai  depuis  le  repat  des  Bedouins ;  mais  je  n'ai  jamais  rien 
rencontre  de  comparable  i  ce  premier  kan  de  la  fjaconie."  (T.  1.  p. 
70,  71.) 

He  then  observes,  that  it  was  nearly  in  the  same  place  that 
the  flocks  of  King  Menelaus  were  depastimd,  and  that  his  ma- 
jest^  gave  a  dinner  to  Teleraachus: 

"  Thton'd  next  the  kins,  a  fur  attoidant  briDgx 

TIk  purest  pnxhict  of  the  chryttal  springs; 

Hi(h  on  a  massy  vase  of  silver  mokl 

The  bumish*d  laver  flames  with  M>lid  gold; 

In  solid  gold  the  purple  vintage  flows. 

And  on  the  board  a  second  banquet  rose." 

pope's  odyssky,  book  IV. 

After  a  few  days  ride,  our  traveller  arrived  at  the  the  ruins  of 
Sparta,  the  real  ntuatton  of  which  he  seems  to  have  set  out 
OH  his  joumey  with  the  predetennined  resolution  of  having  the 
glory  to  eettfe,  for  the  benefit  of  ail  future  scholars  and  travel- 
lers >— a  scheme  the  more  extraordinary,  as  he  has  himself  de^ 
daied-in  his  introduction,  p.  Ixis,  that  Le  Roi  had  satisfactorily 
(^Eected  the  object,  uid  as  it  is  notorious  that  every  travellei* 
mho  has  ainoe  vinted  Sparta  may  eqwdly  put  in  hts  claim 
"  davoir  determine  son  emplacement."  We  shall  therefore  pass 
over  the  many  pages  devoted  to  this  object,  and  in  their  place 
^1^  -present  o»r  i«»ders  with  the"  following  detail  of  Turkish 
a  2 
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oppression  and  bubarity,  premising,  dat  by  the  laws  ofTurko^c 
wbeD  a  murder  is  committed,  tbe  neit  village  or  inhabited  place 
]■  answerable  for  tbe  fine,-  although  its  ii^abttanls  can  prove 
themselves  "prefectly  imiocent  of  tbe  crime. 

"  NouB  Birivftmes  i  midi  a  im  gros  village  appele  Saint-Paul,  assez 
voisin  de  la  mer:  on  n'y  parloit  que  d'-un  ninement  tragique  qu'oD 
s'empressa  de  nous  raconter. 

"  line  fille  de  ce  Tillage  ayant  perdu  un  p£re  et  aa  m^,  et  se 
trouvant  maltresse  d'une  petite  rattune,  fut  envoyee  par  ses  parens 
a  CoDstaatinople.  A  dix-nuit  ana  elle  nvint  dana  son  nllage:  elle 
pailoit  le  turc,  I'italien  et  le  fran^aiai  et  quaad  it  passoit  des  itrsn- 
gers  a  Saint- Paul,  elle  les  reoevoit  avec  une  politeese  qui  fit  sonp- 
(onner  sa  vertu.  Les  cbe&  des  paytans  ■'auembt^Dt.  Aprcs 
avoir  cxamini  entr*eu3i  la  oondulteiJe  I'orphclinc,  ils  r^olurent  de 
sc  d^aire  d'uue  fille  qui  d^BboBoroit  le  village.  Ils  se  procurcrent 
d'abord  tasonune  fix6e  en  Turquie  ponrle  meurtre  d'ttne  chrctienne; 
ensuile  ils  enti^rent  pendant  la  nuU  cbez  la  jeune  fille,  fassomme- 
rent,  eD  un  homme  qui  atteudoit  la  nouveflc  de  i'ex^ution,  alls 
porter  au  pacba  le  pnx  du  tang.  Ce  qui  mettoit  en  mouveueat 
touB  cea  Graci  de  Saint-Paul,  ce  n'^toit  pes  I'alrocitfi  de  Paction, 
Biais  I'aviditt  du  pacha;  car  celiu-ci  qui  trouvoit  aussi  I'action  toute 
simple,  et  qui  convenoit  avoir  re^u  la  sonune  fix6e  pour  un  aasasunaC 
ordinaire,  obiervoit  pourtaut  que  la  beaut£,  la  jeunesse,  la  science, 
ies  voyages  de  I'orpheline  lui  donnoirat  (a  lui  pacba  de  Mor^  }  de 
jUBtea  droits  a  une  mdeinnit^:  en  cons^uoace  5a  Seigneurie  avoit 
envoy^  le  jour  mbne  deux  janissaires  pour  demander  une  DOmelle 
contribution."     (Vol.  1.  p.  133,  133.) 

Wo  now  come  to  another  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  grand 
discoveries,  upon  which,  tc^etker  with  those  of  the  ruins  of 
Sparta,  and  of  the  ports  of  CarUiage,  to  which  «-e  shall  pre- 
sently refer,  he  reHes  very  much  for  me  utility  of  his  journey  to 
the  world;  and  we  really  think  that  the  whole  affords  a  very 
amusing  idea  of  the  ordinary  process  of  French  discoveries  by 
land.  Of  their  discoveries  by  sea  we  have  before  had  occasion 
to  offer  our  judgment*. 

In  gallopmg  over  the  country  near  MycenK,  after  having 
explored  the  tomb  of  AgamemnMi,  the  eardi  sounded  boUow 
under  his  horse's  feet ;  he  diamounted  and  found  a  vaulted  exca- 
vation, which,  by  the  following  ingenious  process  of  reasoniiq^ 
is  converted  into  the  tomb  of  Clytenmestra. 

"  Pausanias  compte  a  Myc^nes  cmq  tombeauz;  le  tombemi 
d'Atrce,  cahii  d'Agamemnon,  celui  d'Eurym^on,  celui  de  Tti^da- 
muB  et  de  PeJopi,  et  cetui  d'Eleclre.     II  ajoute  que  dytemneatre 

•  See  Briritb  Rcticw,  No.  1,  nticfe  an  tbe  Tojig*  gf  Pom  la  AuMMlIa. 
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ct  Egiitbe  ^tmettt  entetrii  ban  d«  mure:  ce  seroit  done  Ic  tom- 
lieau  de  Clytemnestre  et  d'E^pethe  que  j'oviroia  retrouv6?  Je  I'ai 
indiqu^  a  iA,  Faove),  qui  doit  te  c)iercher  i  aon  premier  vojage  i  At- 
goe :  singuli^re  destin^e  qui  me  fikit  iprtir  <t«  Pari*  pour  fixer  J'em- 
placemeDt  des  rujnea  de  Spftrte,  ,et  dfcouyrir  lea  cendres  de  Cljr- 
temnestre !"     (Vol.  i,.  p.  136.J 

It  is  thus  we  advance  in  the  career  oif  discovery,  fnun  a  «m- 
ple  excavation  to  a  tomb,  from  a  tomb  to  the  aaha  of  Clyteai- 
qestra.  At  Coiiath  our  author  seriously  gives  a  quotation  from 
Beojaniin  ofTudela,  without  iteeming  alul  aware  that  that  Jew 
published  a  fictitious  journey  to  places  where  he  never  was; 
but  the  excuse  of  ignorance  cannot  be  pleaded  in  behalf  of  M. 
jje  Chateaubriand,  when  he  states  of  some  columns  belonging 
to  the  1  emple  of  I}iaDa  of  Ephesus  at  Corinth,  "je  croU  tavoir 
confusemeiU,  qu'  dies  ont  ixk  renvers^es,  et  que  les  Anglois  en  out 
emport^  les  demiers  debris."  The  fact  is,  that  these  coluinus 
^ave  not  been  carried  away  by  the  English,  and  for  the  best  of 
all  reasons,  they  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  the  removal. 

Od  quitting  Corinth  he  passed  the  guard  which  levied  tribute 
'  upon  all  those  who  have  occasion  to  travel  through  the  isthmus. 
"  Je  montrai  mon  ordre  du  pacha:  le  commandant  m'iavita  i 
fumer  la  pipe  et  A  boire  le  caff  dans  sa  baraque.  C'^toit  un  gros 
bomme,  d'une  figure  calme  et  apathique,  ne  pouvant  faire  un 
tnouvement  sur  sa'natte  sans  soupirer,  comme  s'il  eprouvoit  une 
douleur ;  il  examina  mei  armes,  me  fit  remarquer  les  siennes,  sur- 
tout  une  longne  carabine,  qui  portoit,  disoit-il,  fort  loin.  Lee  gvdcs 
aper^urent  un  paysan  qui  gravissoit  la  moutasne  hors  du  chemin ; 
its  lui  cri^nt  de  descendre,  celui'ci  n'eotendit  point  la  voix.  Alor9 
le  commandant  se  leva  ayec  e$brt,  prit  sa  carabine,  ajuBta  long- 
temps  entre  les  sapius  le  paysan,  et  lut  lAcha  son  coup  de  fusil.  Le 
Turc  revint,  aprea  cette  expedition,  se  rasseoir  aur  sa  natte,  sjissi 
IranquiUei  aussi  bonhomme  qu'auparavant.  Le  payaan  deicendit  i 
.ht  gvde,  btess^  en  toute  apparence,  car  'A  pleuroit  et  montroit  sod 
sang.     On  lui  donna  ciuquante  coups  de  biton  pour  le  gucrir. 

"  Je  melevaibruBquement,etd*autant^luad£sol£,  quel'enviede 
faire  briller  devant  moi  son  adresse  avoit  peut-Atre  d^termin6  ce 
bourreau  4  tirer  sur  le  paysan."     (P.  147,  148.) 

We  cannot  quite  reconcile  the  light  and  jocose  manner  in 
which  "  les  cinquante  coups  de  baton,"  bestowed  by  a  bloated 
tyrant  upon  an  innocent  and  iujui^ed  man,  are  mentioned,  with 
M.  de  Ch^teauhriand's  profe^ions  of  attachment  to  hberty  and 
humanity. 

At  length  M.  de  Chateaubriand  observes,  the  important  day 
arose  which  was  to  usher  them  into  Athens ;  they  mounted  their 
horses  at  three  in  the  morning,  in  their  holiday  clothes,  the  janis- 
sary having  turned  the  cleanest  side  of  his  turban  outwards,  aiut 
J>y  way  of  celebrating   the  day, . "  par  extrdordjnuirc" .  ^as  the 
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Freochirali  »tiyt\  rvMMf  snd  dre«i«d  hn  faone.  llHtnTdhr 
advanced  towards  Athnu  widi  a  kind  of  ]rfearart  Aat  depriTnl 
him  of  the  power  of  reflection,  which,  however,  he  aooa  se«nia 
to  hdve  recorered;  for  the  comparifton  between  tb«  trnpresstoba 
'  res |>ee lively  matle  upon  the  muid  by  the  first  view  of  Sparta  and 
of  Athens,  appear  to  us  to  be  among  the  most  jast  and  correct 
in  nhidi  tke  author  has  indulged. 

"  Sparte  et  Athenei  ont  conserve  jusques  dvu  leura  nunes  lenrs 
diffih-enc  caract^res:  celtes  de  la  premiere  sont  tristeB,  graves  et  soli- 
taires ;  celles  de  la  uconde  tont  nantes,  l^geres,  habit^.  A  I'aipect 
de  la  patrie  de  Ljcorgue,  toutes  )es  penr^  devlenneiit  tt^euses, 
mile*  et  prafondes  ;  I'ame  fortifi^e  semble  E'rlever  et  s'agrandir;  de- 
vant  la  vUle  de  Selon,  on  est  comme  enehantd  par  le«  prestigea  du 
g^nie ;  on  a  I'idt^  de  la  perfection  de  I'homme  conuoir^  commc 
UD  £tre  intelligent  et  immartel.  Les  haun  santimeoG  de  la  ns- 
ture  humaine  prenoient  a  Athdnes  (juelque  cboae  d'^l^gant  qu'ik 
n'avoient  point  i  Sparte.  L'amour  de  la  patrie  et  de  la  libera 
n'^toit  point  pour  les  Ath^nieos  un  instinct  aveujile,  matt  un  senti- 
menl  ^clair^,  fonde  sur  ce  guiit  du  beau  dans  tous  les  genres,  que 
le  ciel  leur  avoit  si  lib^ralement  d^parti ;  enfin,  en  passant  des  ruines 
de  Lac^d^mone  aux  mines  d'Aih^nes,  je  sentis  que  j'aurois  voola 
mourir  avec  Lfonidw,  et  virre  a»ec  Wriclcs. 

"  Nous  marchions  vers  ceite  petite  ville  dontletenitoire  s'fiten- 
doit  k  quinze  ou  vingt  lienet,  dont  la  population  n'fgaloit  paa  ceRe 
d'un  faubourg  de  Paris,  et  qui  balance  aans  t'univers  la  reDonam^ 
de  I'Empire  romain.  Les  reux  constamment  attache  suraea  ruines, 
<e  Ini  a[^quois  ces  vers  ie  Lucrgce : 

"  Prma  friigir.'ri>i  fat  111  mortal  ihii  cgrit 
Ditli'lrrunl  (jui'Ddani  imcclan  DnminF  Athena, 
El  reci-eBveruol  lilim,  le)ie~qDe  roKarunt  j 
ElpiiDMC  a*deni»tiotat>aaulciatll«. " 

The  review  of  ihe  present  state  of  the  city  and  ruins  of 
.Alheus,  made  under  the  direction  of  so  excellent  a  guide  as  M. 
Faiivel,  the  French  consul,  is  well  worthy  of  attention ;  and  M. 
de  Ciiateaubriand'fl  account  ii  lively,  pictnresque,  and  eutertaitfr- 
iiig  But  we  are  det<  rred  both  bj  our  contracting  limits,  and  by 
the  frequent  descriptions  of  the  same  objects  by  other  traveller*, 
frntu  enterting  into  the  detail  at  present ;  and  shall  only  observe, 
that  we  think  him  a  little  too  severe  upon  Lord  Elgin  for  bring. 
ing  away  the  figures  from  the  Parthenon,  with  a  view  to  preserve 
tbo^e  exquisite  monuownU  of  art  from  the  barbarian  hands 
which  were  daily  mutilating  and  destroying  them. — Consider- 
ing the  city  in  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  wrote,  we  rather  ad> 
nure  hb  courage  in  particularly  specifying  among  the  presents 
which  he  highly  valued  as  memorials  of  kindness  from  his  seve- 
ral friends  in  the  East,  a  bene  etui,  which  Father  MuiTos  pr^ 
BMited  to  bim  at  Jaffa,  as  well  as  the  following  reflection  which 
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broke  from  iam  oa  siiintnin^  up  his  geasitioni  at  hildepar- 
ture  Troin  Atdcs.  "  Si  jamais  j'avois  peoa^  avec  des  hommei 
doDt  je  reipecte  d'aifleurs  le  caract^re  et  les  talens,  quele  gou- 
Tcmement  abaolu  eat  le  meilleur  de  tousles  gouvememens^  quel- 
ques  mois  de  sejour  en  Turquie  m'auroicQt  biea  gu^ri  de  cette 
opinion."  (P.  'i6i.  T.  1.)  Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised 
at  this  optnioD,  when  they  learn  that  the  city  of  Athens,— 

"  The  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 

And  eloquence " 

is  now  the  absolute  property  of  the  chief  of  the  black  ettnucAt 
of  tht  teraglin ;  and  that  all  tli£  other  cilies  of'  Greece  envy  the 
Athenians  for  this  signal  diatinclioH,  because  they  consider  it  as 
one  of  the  surest  protections  against  the  extortions  and  robberies 
of  the  mtuof  pachas.  What  reflections  does  this  combination 
of  ideas  offer  to  the  mind! ! 

We  cannot,  however,  compliment  all  the  sentiments  of  our 
author,  as  breathing  an  equal  de;>ree  of  candour  and  independ- 
ence. We  thiuk,  for  e\ain  jile,  that  his  general  invectives  against 
the  modem  Greek  language  are  rather  unreasonable.  He  was 
himself  ignorant  of  it,  but  had  he  applied  to  M.  C'ora'i  at  Paris, 
he  would  have  informed  him  that  the  language  is  itx  from  being 
"  barbarous,"  althtiugh  susceptible  of  iniprovement  by  refef- 
ence  to  the  classic  idiom.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  translations  of  (tollin's  History  of  Telemachus,  of 
Metastasio,  of  Cornelius  Nepo^,  and  many  other  book^,  particn* 
Jariy  French  and  Italiait,  will  be  convinced  that  the  modem 
Greek  is  very  well  calcul>ited  to  express  ideas  on  every  subject, 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  elegance  and  correctness.  But  the 
complete  reformaliun  of  the  modern  Greek  language  must  be 
brou^t  about  by  the  regeneration  of  tJte  Greek  nation.  Give 
them  a  good  govemmeni.f  under  foreign  protecion  till  dicir  de- 
graded and  Vilified  minds  recover  energy  enough  to  govern  ihem- 
aelve-s)  and  they  will  soon  rise  to  a  respectable  rank  in  arts  and 
letters,  lliey  are  ingenious,  lively,  courteous,  extremely  polite 
and  clever  in  business ;  but  light,  cunning,  false,  superstitious, 
and  revengeful.  They  are  eager  also  for  emancipation,  but  with- 
ont  any  mora!  fitness  for  liberty,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  like- 
wise exhibited  the  worst  side  of  the  Turkish  character  aodgo- 
Ternnienl  \  but  we  are  (ar  from  wishing  to  set  ourselves  upas 
the  apologists,  even  of  their  least  objectionaMe  habits.  The 
observaUons  for  which  we  cau  the  least  forgive  him  are  Aose 
upon  slavery,  in  the  2l4th  p.  of  T.  1 . 

"  I  think,"  says  he,  "  that  the  system  of  slavery  WBs  6ne  of  tBe 
causes  of  the  superiority  of  the  great  men  of  Athens  afld  Rome  over 
the  great  men  of  modem  times.  It  is  certain,  that  ft  taaft  cannot  pib- 
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fit  by  >I1  thi  reMorces  of  hU  miml  unlew  he  u  i«Iitiv«d  from  fli« 
erery  Axy  cbnoenu  of  life ;  «nd  one  is  so  relieved  wherever  the  arU^ 
tradejt  and  domestic  occupUlons  are  left  to  slaTei.  The  semce  of 
the  hired  domestic,  who  quits  you  when  he  pleases,  and  whose  n^- 
IjgeDces  and  vices  you  sre  consequently  obliged  to  endure,  caanot 
tje  compared  with  the  service  of  hjm  wlioee  li^  and  death  is  in  your 
hands.  It  is  certain  also,  that  the  habit  of  i^solule  doratniqji  over 
man  imparts  an  elevation  to  the  mind  and  a  dignity  to  the  raanuen 
which  tne  vulgar  equality  of  European  society  can  never  give." 

'  We  shall  not  say  a  word  in  answer  to  Uiese  observatipiu  of 
4he  sensitive,  humane,  and  liberal  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  except 
to  recommepd  it  to  him,  in  his  next  voyage  to  America,  to  v^jiiy 
his  theory  by  a  visit  to  the  West  Indies. 

Vjft  shall  pass  over  the  author's  voyage  to  Constantino|^e,  his 
journey  over  )aod  to  Smyrna,  and  his  voyage  thence  to  the  U<dj 
Land.  The  adventures  they  contain  werp,  we  doubt  not,  vtxj 
j^reeable  to  him  to  narrate,  4s  diey  principally  consist  of  Frendi 
fanfarroonade  coocpming  his  fjuarrels  with  the  Turks,  and  the 
jp-eat  importance  of  the  French  m  the  LevanL  But  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  rejoining  him  in  the  Holy  Land,  after  giyii^  tba 
JTollowing  extract,  containiug  sentiments  which  we  have  been 
ffsured,  by  those  who  have  approached  that  country  under  simihr 
circumstances,  are  very  appropriate.  As  the  ship  laden  with 
Latin  pilgrims  for  Jerusalem  approached  the  shore  during  die 
night,  M.  de  Chsteaubriaud  observes : 


de  se  balancer  entre  les  mAts  et  lea  cordages  du  vaiseeau ;  taatAt  eSe 
paroisaoit  hora  des  voiles,  et  tout  le  navireetoit6clair6;  tant6teUeae 
cachoitfious  les  yoiles,  et  les  groupes  des  pterins  rentroient  dan* 
rombre.  Qui  u'auroit  h^  la  religion,  en  songeant  que  ces  deux 
cents  hommes,  si  heureux  daiis  ce  moment,  ^toient  pourtant  des  es> 
claves,  courb^  sous  un  joug  odieux  ?  lis  alloient  au  tombeau  de  Je- 
sus-Christ oubher  la  glolre  pass^e  de  leur  patrie  et  se  consoler  de 
leurs  maux  pr^sens.  £t  que  de  douleurs  secretes  ne  deposecoieot- 
Se  paa  bientAt  i  la  creche  du  Sauveur  t  Chaque  flot  qui  poussoit  le 
vaisseau  vers  le  saint  rivage,  emportoit  une  de  nos  peines."  ( T.  S. 
p.95.) 

The  ship  dischaived  its  cargo  at  thp  port  of  Jaffa^  and  the  af- 
fecting account  of  the  christian  chari^  and  hospitality  of  certain 
.  Italian  monks  at  that  place  afforded  a  singular  contrast  to  other 
scenes  which  are  recorded  in  history  to  have  passed  on  the  same 
ami.     But  we  must  hasten  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem! 

He  church  built  over  our  Lord's  nativity  at  Bethleem  must  of 
pDorge  be  an  interesting  object  of  contemplation  to  every  Chnst- 
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tan.  It  is  a  sobtemnean  phce  of  .worsliip,  lifted  by  thIitjr-twQ 
funps,  presented  by  different  christian  prhtces,  and  beii^  fitted  up 
xritfa  much  splendour,  and  preserved  wkh  great  care,  aabrds  a 
strfting  cbntrastto  the  muerable  Arab  muu,  and  half  naked  ssr 
vages,  wbicfa  strike  the  eye  on  emerging  from  the  sacred  place.  Tlte 
circumstance  of  the  place  of  our  Savioui's  nativity  bemg  undct- 
giound  has  given  lise  to  a  controvert  whether  this  be  the  real 
■table  or  no.  But  natural  excavations  were  often  used  as  stabk* 
m  ancient  times,  and  many  fathers  of  tfaechurch  pr&erved  a  to- 
dition  that  Christ  was  bom  in  Bethleem,  in  a  stable  not  made  by 
art,  but  by  nature,  i.  e.inagrotto,  (vide  Justin,  M.  Dialog,  cam 
'I'ryph:  Origeu  contra  Cels.  and roaay  other  fatb«3.)  Weconfeaa 
that  our  conviction  that  the  knowlet^e  of  the  real  {dace  of  our 
Lord's  nativity  has  been  preserved  is  very  much  derived  from  die 
circumstance  of  the  emperor  Adrian's  having  consecrated  a  grove 
at  Bedileem  to  the  worship  of  Adcmis,  and  erected  the  statue  of 
this  god  over  the  grotto  in  question.  (Hieron  Epist.  19)  ^^■) 
Tha  plainly  ^ws,  that  the  particular  spot  was  visited  and  rever- 
ed by  the  primitive  Chrixtiaiis,  which  the  heathen  emperor  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  by  ifae  repulsive  effect  of  profane  and  dis- 
solute rites.  Providence,  however,  so  ordained,  that  these  very 
profanations  should  be  the  means  of  ascartaioini;  and  transmits 
ting  to  future  ages  the  knowledge  of  the  precise  apot  where  the 
glory  of  die  Redeemer  first  burst  upon  the  world,  'fhe  following 
account  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  feelings  upon  his  visit  to  this 
holy  place  well  accords  with  the  pleasing  and  pious  sensations 
which  the  contemplation  of  such  a  scene  is  calculated  to  ratae  id 
the  breast  of  every  sincere  Christian. 

"  lUen  n'e»t  plus  agr&ble  et  plus  d^ot  que  cette  tglise  souterrune. 
EUe  est  enrichie  de  tableaux  oes  €coles  italienne  et  espagnolo.  Gas 
tableaux  repr^sentent  les  mystSres  de  ces  lieux,  de*  Vierges  et  des 
'Enfans  d'apris  Raphatil,  des  Annonciations,  1' Adoration  desMagei, 
la  Venue  des  Pasteura,  et  tous  ces  miracles  mt:\H  de  grandeur  et 
d'inDooeace.  Les  orDemens  ordinaires  de  la  Creche  sont  de  satin  - 
bleu  brod^  en  ajgent.  L'encens  fume  sans  cesse  devont  le  berceau 
4e  Sauveur.  J'ai  entendu  un  orgue,  fort  bien  touchy,  jouer,  a  la 
mesae,  les  airs  lea  plus  doux  et  les  plus  tendres  des  meilleurs  compo- 
siteurs d'ltalie.  Ces  concerts  charment  I'Arabe  chr^tien  qui,  lais» 
isant  peltrf  «eB  chameaux,  vient,  comme  les  antiques  bergers  de  Beth- 
j£em,  adore^  le  Hoi  des  Rois  dans  sa  Creche.  J*ai  vu  cet  habitant 
du  desert  communier  i  I'autel  des  Mages,  avec  uoe  ferveur,  one 
pi^t^,  une  religion  inconnues  des  Chretiens  de  I'Occident.  '  Nul 
endroit  dans  runivers,  dit  le  pto  Neret,  n'inspire  plus  dc  devotion. 
L*abord  continnel  des  caravanes  de  toutes  les  nations  ohrfitieonM-f- 
les  pridres  pidtliques,  lea  prooteroatioDs— la  richesse  m«me  des  pr£- 
jsena  que  les  pnuccs.clvt^eBs  y  ont  enmyis — tout  cela  e^dtc 
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at»  ra  Mtra  aiM  det  cboMs  qui  M  font  Matii  beancBop  niem 
iqu'oa  ne  peut  tea  exprimer.' " 

iKe  number  of  pilgrims  to  tbi»  cburcfa  has  very  mach  diflii- 
ni^hed  ot  late  jcars.  pai  ticatart^  of  tlioM  of  opulence  aod  high 
nnk,  whote  pretoice  and  contnbutioiw  were  moat  conduuve  to 
the  maintenBRce  ot'  the  micient  8|^eiidourof  the  piece. 

In  fail  e«cureioa  to  th«  Dead  Sea,  the  author  met  some  tribe* 
■t4  thdouin  Anbs,  vihoK  morali  and  maoners  we  are  disposed 
totkiii^  he  libela,  when  he  asserts  that  tlie;  prostitute  Ibeir  wive* 
and  daughtrra  tbr  money.  We  never  beard  of  such  a  depraved 
rustom  among  them,  and  it  i*  so  contrary  to  Uie  ordmiry  habils 
of  the  Arab  race,  that  we  oamot  help  saipecting  that  it  u  ooty 
a  (hIi'  picked  up  bv  the  authw,  without  having  understood  the 
ineaiiint>  of  what  he  wa«  told.  In  (fae  Dead  Sea  he  perceived  by 
day,  and  heard  by  niuht,  mjriada  ot  hitle  tisfa  pliiynig  about  the 
ihtKCs,  coniiiir.<F  to  the  comniOD  and  received  opiniuu  that  it  pro- 
du<  es  and  nustains  no  living  creature,  We  have  taken  some 
P'ii>a  lo  ascertain  this  ^t,  aitd  have  beau  informed  bv  •  pers<Hi 
%iho  has  aitt-n  comeised  with  die  Arabs  that  frequent  the  shares 
of  that  sea,  that  where  the  Jordan  disembogues  itself  there  are 
msni  tish  earned  down  with  the  stream,  which  live  and  thrive 
within  the  verge  of  the  supply  of  frekh  water  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river ;  but  thej  have  bo  meuiis  of  ascertaining  whether  fish  exist 
ii  the  more  central  depths.  Daily  expeiieiice  has  convinced 
them  of  the  hisehood  of  the  rqwrt  that  birds  cannot  6y  over  the 
Dead  Sea  withont  falling  down  dead.  1  hey  constantly  do  so 
withont  any  apparent  inconvenience.  Flames  are  occasionally 
emitted  from  the  surface,  accompanied  with  sulphareous  mmI 
tnephitic  smells,  and  f<^8  are  common  at  certain  seasiuis.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  thing  peculiarly  un\t  holesome 
in  ikt  climate  of  tbe  iieighbouring  country.  M.  de  Cbateaa- 
briand  carried  home  a  bottle  of  the  water  to  Paris,  with  a  viae 
toatcertainvhetherthema-^thot  E/wope  would  hveittU.  A  large 
piece  of  the  asphaltos,  from  the  ItxKdeis  of  the  lake,  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  Latin  convent.  It  lesembles  coal,  but  is  mcH-e  shin- 
ing, burns  H  hen  put  on  the  fire,  and  emits  a  sulphureous  and  ek- 
tiemely  offensive  smell. 

From  Belhleem  and  tfie  Dead  Sea  the  author  proceeded  to 
Jerusalem,  the  great  object  and  end  of  his  joumey.  We  have  do 
doubt  that  a  man  like  M.  de  Chaleaubnand,  endued  with 
cbtistian  feelings,  must  have  been  highly  gratified  at  visitii^ 
the  spot  where  ihe  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion  were  peiform- 
ed.  But  his  account  diflers  little  from  that  of  other  travellers  ; 
and  the  city  itself  and  Itn  society  has  nadergone  but  little  chiu^« 
from  the  state  in  which  it  was  two  centuries  ago,  when  our 
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"  All  the  citizens,"  sbvb  he,  "  are  either  tailors,  ahoft-makera, 
cooks,  or  smiths,  ^wbwh  smiths  make  their  keys  utd  locks  itot  of 
iron  but  of  wood,)  and  in  general  poore,  roscall  people,  mingled 
of  the  scum  of  divers  nations ;  partly  Anbiuts,  partly  Muoras, 
partly  the  basest  inhabitants  of  iiei;;bbour  couutriea ;  by  which 
kind  uf  people  all  the  adjoyning  terntorie  is  likewise  inhabited, 
wbicb  shoold  have  no  tiaflicke  if  the  christian  mona^eneii  were 
taken  away,  linally,  the  iahabitants  of  Jerusalem,  at  this  day, 
are  as  wicked  as  they  were  when  they  crucified  our  Lord,  and 
V  tbey  have  be«n  since.  Hettce  it  was  that  Hoberl  1>.  of 
NomuHKJy  being  aicke,  and  carrted  into  Jerusalem  npon  the 
backs  of  like  ratcalls,  when  he  met  by  the  way  a  friend  who  wm 
tbpn  returning  into  EurppC,  desiring  to  know  what  he  would 
command  him  to  his  friends,  be  earnestly  entreated  him  to  tell 
them,  that  he  saw  Ouke  Kobert  carried  into  heaven  upon  the 
backs  of  diveb." — Motytou'e  Itinerary, folio  \Gn,p.tiQ. 

We  shall  coBtent  ourHelves  with  remarking  such  passages  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand's  description  as  have  eiiher  a  pretensioa 
to  novelty,  or  may  be  otherwise  interesting  to  our  readers.  '^I%e 
great  objects  of  curiosity  are  of  coarse  Mount  Calvary,  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  convents  of  Romith  monks, 
who  serve  a«  guides  and  hosts  to  the  Christians  visiting  Jerus»- 
leem,  and  ^  great  mosque  u«cled  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
ScJomon. 

Mount  Calvary  and  tiie  Holy  Sepulchre,  although  formerly 
at  some  little  distance  from  Jerusalem,  are  now  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  city,  a  circumstauce  that  can  only  be  accounted  foi  b>  the 
very  sii^ular  form  of  the  ancient  Jerusalem.  It  was  built  mi 
two  elevations,  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  and  covered 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  surface,  thus  formbg  two  separate 
towns,  which  were  joined  together  by  a  comparatively  narrow 
slip  of  buitdiiigs  across  the  valley  between,  principally  occu- 
pied in  ancient  times  by  the  palace  and  temple  of  t»olomon.-^ 
Tliese  buildings,  (according  to  an  accurate  general  view  of  the 
city,  taken  by  Meyer*  About  thirty  years  ago,  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  which  is  now  before  us,)  sit  in  ruins,  or  their  sites  to- 
tally bare,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  the  old  town,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  two  roawes  of  buildings  thus  connected  would 
form  a  town  sonitwhat  in  the  form  of  a  4iorseshoe ;  and  Mount 
Calvai;  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  are  situated  in  the  valley  which 


*  Meyer  vai  so  arliM  employed  by  Sir  Robert  Ainiilk,  ablte  miniiter  at  Co*- 
itaDtinople,  to  take  vivn'S  of  vatimii  rematkalJe  placea  in  tbe  Leiant.  Ue  wat  ■ 
««Tf  accunl«  dmfhtunan,  witbvat  DMch  MHt. 
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MTM  included  between  the  two  elevabons.  But  Jenu^em  hav- 
ing for  nnny  ^ears  been  the  aeat  of  diristian  governinents,  it  U 
juLtural  to  conclude  that  their  veneration  for  the  ipots  where 
their  redemption  had  been  fulfilled  would  lead  them  to  fix  their 
residence  as  near  to  Ibem  aa  poaaible.  The  church  which  they 
built  over  the  tomb  of  dieir  Saviow  hat  alio  m  all  ages  attracted 
crowds  of  pilgnms  of  every  rank,  and  houses  muit  of  course  have 
sprung  up  for  their  accommodation ;  so  that  upon  the  whole, 
there  are  sufficient  caoses  to  account  for  the  increase  of  the  town 
in  this  particular  part,  or  rather  for  its  removal  from  the  eleia- 
tious  into  the  valley ;  for  the  old  town,  as  we  have  just  observed, 
has  .now  veiy  Inrge  spaces  within  its  circuit  either  quite  bare  or 
covered  with  ruins. 

Ilie  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  now  in  ruins,  having 
been  burned  down  the  year  aftet  M .  de  Chateaubriand  saw  it  in 
1806.  liarge  subsciiptions  have  been  raised  among  the  prons 
Christianii  of  the  Levant  for  its  re-erection.  Although  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  priestcraft  practised  there  by  the  Greek 
clergy,  which,  though  unknown  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  wehsve 
received  from  an  eyewitness  of  veracity,  would  certainty  induce 
us  to  wish  that  the  care  of  this  interesting  place  were  t^ansfe^ 
red  to  better  hands. 

On  the  day  of  the  renewal  of  the  holy  fire,  as  the  Greeks  call 
it,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  b  crowded  widi  pilgrims, 
Greek,  Armenian,  Copht,  and  Abysfintan.  This  holy  fire  is  said 
to  issue  spontaneously  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre  on  Easter  eve. 
At  that  period  Uie  Greek  patriarch,  with  his  clergy  arrayed  in 
their  sacerdotal  robes,  and  followed  by  the  Armenian  patriarch  and 
his  clergy,  and  the  bishop  of  the  Cophts,  march  in  grand  and  solemn 
procession,  and  singing  hymns,  three  times  round  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre. The  procession  ended,  the  Greek  patriarch  puts  off 
bis  robes  and  enters  alone  into  the  sepulchre,  probably  with  some 
•  phosphorus  in  his  pocket;  the  Armenian  and  Cophtic  prelate* 
remam  in  the  antichamber,  where  they  state  that  the  angel  was 
sitting  when  he  appeared  to  the  pious  women  after  the  resurrec- 
tiob  of  our  Ixtrd.  As  soon  as  the  holy  fire  is  kindled,  as  the  pa- 
txiarch  says  by  a  miracle,  he  lights  his  wax-taper  and  comes  forth 
from  the  sepulchre,  and  offers  it  first  by  a  previous  agreement  to 
such  person  as  bids  the  highest  price  for  the  special  privilege 
of  first  lighting  his  taper  from  that  of  the  patriarch.  A  coBii- 
derable  sum  is  paid  for  this  pnference,  and  much  competitioa 
prevails  for  it,  as  they  believe  that  die  more  it  is  removed  from 
-its-first  source,  the  more  its  purity  and  efficacy  are  dimini^ed. 
The  scene  of  confusion  which  ensues  when  the  patriarch  enters 
th«  church  with  two  lighted  tapers  is  beyond  description.  Tip 
people  press  forward  with  such  incredibU  eagerness. to  light  dieir 
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tapers,  dtat  Turkish  guards,  |Jaccd  with  whips  aad  sticka,'  aod 
libenlly  dealing  out  blows  on  every  side,  can  scarcely,  with  aU 
(faeir  exertioas,  prevent  many  from  beifl^  trodden  to  deadi.  The 
ei^er  motions  of  the  populace,  like  waves  agitated  by  the  Wind, 
the  noise  and  clamour  which  retonnd  widiin  the  dome  of  the 
church,  the  multitude  of  candles  gradually  lightecfby  which  the 
blaze  increases,  and  at  length  filb  the  whole  building  and  illumi- 
tates  its  inmost  recesses,  can  more  easily  be  imagined  than  de- 
scribed.  The  Greeks  assert  that  the  continuation  of  this  pre- 
tended miracle  is  an  evident  and  convincing  proof  of  the  truth 
of  th^  religion,  and  it  is  certain  that  had  the  fraud  been  dis- 
continued, the  number  of  pilgrims  would  be  considerably  di- 
minisbed.  The  pecuniary  interests  of  the  clergy  would  also 
have  suffered;  for  in  former  Umes  some  thousand  (even  30,000) 
sequins  have  been  paid  for  the  permission  of  first  receiving  the 
fire  from  the  high  priest's  hands ;  but  superstition,  at  least  among 
the  rich,  has  latterly  so  much  declined,  that  a  few  hundred 
sequins  are  now  sufficient  to  secure  the  privil^e. 

The  Roman  Catholic  monks  of  Jerusalem  look  upon  this 
^ud  of  the  Greeks  with  horror.  They  are  not  exposed  to  the 
same  temptation,  and  living  in  the  midst  of  trials  and  oppressions, 
and  exercising  all  the  hospitality  of  which  their  scanty  means  are 
capable,  appear  to  be  a  simple  and  interesting  race  of  men. 
Thur  character,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Jews  of  Jenu^em,  are 
BO  well  pourtrayed  in  the  following  eloquent  passage,  that  we 
cannot  resist  our  desire  to  lay  it  before  the  public. 

"  Au  milieu  de  cette  desolation  extraordinaire,  il  faut  s'arrSter  un 
moment  pour  contempler  dei  chosei  plus  extraordinaires  encore. 
Parmi  les  mines  de  Jerusalem,  deux  esp^ces  de  peuplef  iad6pendans 
troaventdansleur  tot  deouoi  surmonter  tantd'hoireurset  demis^res. 
LrAviventdea  religieux  chritieue  que  rien  ne  peut forcer  aabandoa- 
oer  le  tombeau  de  J&us-Christ,  oi  spoliations,  ni  mauvals  traitemens, 
ni  menaces  de  la  mort.  Leurt  caDtiquesretentissent  nuitetjour 
autour  du  Saint-Sepulchre.  D^pouill^  le  matin  par  im  gouvemeur 
turc,  le  soir  les  retrouveau  pied  du  Calvaire,priant  aulieuotl  Jfsus^ 
Christ  seufTrit  pour  le  salut  aea  hommes.  Leui  front  est  serein;  leur 
boucbe  riaute.  lis  re;oivent  1' Stranger  avec  jote.  Sans  forces  et 
Sana  soldats,  ils  prot£gent  des  village*  entiers  contre  I'iniquit^. 
Presses  par  le  bfiton  et  par  le  sabre,  les  femmes,  les  cnfans,  les  trou- 
peatix  se  r^fugient  dans  les  clottres  de  ces  solitaires.  Qui  empf  che 
le  m^chant  arm6  de  poursuivre  sa  proie,  et  de  renverser  d'aussi  foi- 
bles remparts?  la  chafit^  des  momee:  ils  se  privent  des'demiires 
resmurces  de  la  Tie  pour  racheter  leurs  supplnns.  Turcs,  Arabei, 
GrecB,  Chretiens  schismatiques,  toua  se  jettent  sous  la  protection  tie 

?aelque8  pauvres  religieux,  qui  ne  peuvent  se  defendre  eux-mCmes. 
"est  iciqu'il Qnit  reconnoitre  avec -Bowuet, '  que  des  naios tevees 
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ven  l«  civt  •nfbncent  plui  da  batailloos  qoe  du  nuuiu  ■nntet  it 
javelou.' 

*'  Tandii  qita  Is  Douvelle  JMiMlem  Hrt  aiati  A  diatrt,  bnUaaU 
4c  ehrte,  }etes  loa  y«ux  eatr*  la  aumtagne  de  Sitm  at  le  TeB|^» 
voyes  cet  autre  p«tit  peuple  qui  vit  sipari  du  reste  Aea  habtlans  de 
Ig  cit6.  Objet  particulMr  de  tous  lea  lo^pris,  il  baiase  la  tite  huh 
Be  plaiodre;  Usouffre  toutes  les  avanies  sans  demander  justice;  Use 
laisae  accabler  de  coups  lans  soupirer;  on  lui  demande  sa  t^te:  il  !a 
pr^sente  au  cimettrre.  Si  quefque  niembre  de  cette  sociit^  prot- 
crite  TJent  a  mourir,  son  compagDon  ira,  pendant  la  nuit,  I'enterrer 
IVirtiveiiient  dam  la  faille  de  Jowpfaat,  a  roinbre  da  Tempte  de  Sa- 
lomon. P*n^tree  dans  la  demeure  de  ce  peuple,  youi  le  troiweref 
dans  une  aSreuw  taii^re,  &iaantlireiuilivTe«7MMeiix  adea^tluf 
qui,  a  leor  tour,  le  ferontlire  i  lean  enfana.  Ce  qu'i!  faiaoit  il  ^  a 
cinq  mille  ana,  ce  peuple  Ic  Mt  ebcore.  II  a  auiate  dis'sept  f«u  k 
la  ruine  de  Jinualem.  et  rien  ne  peut  le  d&:(Hirageri  Hen  ne  pent 
I'emp^ber  de  toumer  tea  regards  vers  Sion.  Quand  on  roit  let 
Juils  ditpeniB  lur  la  terre,  aeloc  la  parole  de  Dieu,  on  est  surpm 
sans  doute:  maia,  pour  ^tre  frappf  d'un  ^tonnetnent  EurDatUKl,  11 
fiut  lei  retrouver  i  JCrusalein ;  il  taut  voir  cet  legitimes  maitres  de 
la  Ju(16e  esclaves  et  strangers  dans  leur  propre  pays ;  il  faut  let  roir 
attendant,  sous  touteB  leg  oppressions,  un  roi  qui  doit  les  d^Hrrer. 
Ecrasfs  par  la  croix  qui  lea  condamne  et  qui  est  plants  sur  \tuii 
tMea,  cach^  pr^s  du  Temple  dont  il  ne  reste  pas  pierre  sur  pierre, 
ih  denieurent  dans  leur  deplorable  awuglevent.  Lee  Penes,  1m 
Greet,  lea  RotBainsontdi^wrudsIa  teire;et  «b  petit  people,  dmt 
forigine  nrfc^da  celle  de  cet  gtanda  peiiplaa,  eziate  encon  nni 
melange  dans  1^  di^combras  de  sa  patrie.  Si  qivlque  chose,  parmt 
let  nations,  porte  le  caractere  du  miracle,  nous  pensons  que  ce  ca- 
tact^re  est  ici.  Et  qu'y  a-t-il  de  plus  merreilleuK,  mtme  aux  yeux 
du  philosophe,  que  cette  rencontre  de  ['antique  et  de  la  nouVelltt 
Jerusalem  au  pied  du  Calvaire:  la  premiere  a'affiigeant  a  I'atpect  da 
B^pidcre  de  J^sus-Chritt  ressuscit^;  la  seconde  se  consolant  auprb 
du  seul  tombeau  qui  n'aura  rien  a  rendre  i  la  fin  des  siides!" 

Tbe  great  moaque  on  (he  site  of  the  temple  of  Soloaion  is  dw 
last  object  we  shall  notica  at  JemaaJem,  coacerniog  whick 
Abulteoa  has  tt>e  lulloMing  passage  iu  his  description  of  ^ria. 
There  is  at  JeTusal«n  a  nxisque,  a  greater  theie  is  none  id  aH 
Islamisn,  and  in  it  there  is  a  rock  (sakbra),  which  is  a  stone 
elevated  as  a  bench,  about  as  high  as  a  man's  chest,  and  iti 
brtadth  is  equal  to  its  height.  Tlere  is  a  di^cent  underneath 
hy  steps.  This  sakhra  served  the  prophets,  and  especially  tbt 
great  pr«pbttt,  as  a  place  of  dismuuDting  ffom  al-borak,  (a 
beast  lafitflr  than  m  ass  and  smaller  ihan  a  camel),  who  bad 
carnetl  theio  to  PartuJisie.  M.  de  CMeauhriswl  gives  several 
«itucli  ban  MKieijit    tiaveUmi    upsn   the    interiw  .of  the 
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A(Mqiie;botu  tU  estnnce  ia itrictly  fovUddea  toChrUtims,b« 
bid  of  coone  no  opportutiity  of  veri^ring  the  infbrmatioa.  'IIiq 
following  account'Was  given  of  thia  nKwqne,  in  the  year  1796, 
kj  the  mafti  of  Jenisttlem  to  an  European,  who  conversed  with 
him  in  Arabic  at  the  house  of  the  governor  of  Jerunlem,  called 
br  the  Christians  Pilate's  house.  Hiia  European  is  now  in 
£ngland,  and  from  him  we  had  the  following  account.  "  Hesr- 
■Dg  me  speak  in  Arabic,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  me, 
aad  1  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  h4iv  the  M<^iammedaii8 
Would  not  permit  the  ChriatiaDs  to  »ee  the  celebrated  mosque 
of  the  rock.  Upon  which  be  opened  a  window  whidi  overlooks 
the  Bflsque  and  ail  the  ground  on  which  it  ii  raised,  and  per- 
mitted me  to  look  at  it  as  much  as  I  pleased.  He  then  said, 
"  We  caimot  permit  die  Christians  to  tread  upon  that  ground,  of 
which  every  spot  is  marked  by  the  step  of  some  holy  prophet; 
still  leas  upon  the  aakhra,  or  upon  the  interior  of  the  mosque." 

"  But  there  are  thirty-two  large  columns  which  support  the 
j^rsat  arches,  and  many  other  small  columns  fer  the  support  of 
ttie  smaller  arches;  there  are  many  lamps  that  are  lighted  on 
our  festivals.  There  is  a  mihrab  of  marble  with  architectural 
ornaments,  and  a  staircase  to  it  with  steps  of  the  same  material. 
The  walls  are  incrusted  with  marble  like  die  great  mosque  at 
Damascus,  and  ornataented  wiA  painted  tiles.  Tlie  name  of 
God  (Allah!)  is  written  in  large  characters  in  several  parts  of 
the  mocque,  as  welt  as  the  names  of  Mohammed  and  kis  first 
successors.  We  believe  that  if  an  tnlidel  should  walk  between 
die  columns  they  would  meet  and  crush  him  to  death. 

"  The  mosque  on  account  of  its  peculiar  saDCEily  was  one* 
the  place  towards  which  the  mussulmen  of  north-western  Asia 
were  to  turn  their  faces  in  their  prayers;  but  this  commandment 
was  altered  by  God's  especial  order,  and  the  Bait  Allah  (bouse 
of  God)  at  Mecca  was  appointed  for  the  only  Kiblah.  Ott 
the  sakhra  or  rock  were  fixed  iron  rings,  at  which  to  tie  the 
tb«  prophets  horses  when  they  cam«  to  worship  in  the  itiosque. 
The  mosque  is  called  by  many  names  by  the  Mohammedana  to 
denote  its  superiority  over  other  temples,  as  al  aksa,  the  whole 
world,  al  masgid  al  aksa,  or  al  giarmi^  al  aksa,  templum  extre^ 
mum.  'Die  origin  of  its  importance  aeema  to  have  been  xhiBi 
the  kalif  Abd-al-Malik  al  Merwan  was  jealous  of  Abdallah  the 
•on  of  Zofoetr,  the  ruler  of  Arabia,  and  in  order  to  prevent  his 
nbjiectB  in  Syria  from  going  in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  thna 
csricbing  his  rival ;  and  probably  also  vrith  a  view  to  attract  the 
|Miofitable  concern  of  receiving  pilgrims  from  other  countries 
to  bis  own  capital,  he  set  up  this  mosque  in  opposition  to  diat 
of  MsGca,     Heedoroei  and  beautified  it  in  tbe  .yeat  66^  of  die 
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Christian  eta,  employing '  the  whole  revenue  of  Egypf  for  mm 
yean  for  the  accomphiahin^it  of  his  design.  It  is  bdiered  oH 
the  faith  of  traditioii,  that  the  sakhra  or  rock  is  the  same  froHt 
which  tiod  spake  to  the  patriarch  Jacob,  and  thai  the  saBctoBB 
ntnctomm  waa  built  whore  the  mosque  now  stands." 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  imposuble  to  contemplate  the  holy  Cftf 
in  its  desolate  condition  without  the  deepest  interest.  Jews, 
Mahometans,  and  Christiai»  of  all  sects  and  denominatioos  unite 
in  acknowledging  the  existence  ^f  something  ^xfaraordinary  &n4 
supernatural  about  her  awful  ruins,  'lliey  raise  their  besds 
from  the  dust,  uid  from  anaong  them  is  heard  a  voice  to  wmm 
and  instruct  mankind,  and  to  proclaim  to  all  ages  aoA  nations 
of  the  world,  THIS  hatb  GoD  doi^e. 

Tliere  is  nothing  very  origiiial,  though  mitch  tlut  is  a 


in  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  account  of  his  passage  dirough  E^ypt. 
His  praiseof  the  French  lev^adoes,  wfaowere  left  in  thecountry 
b;  the  army  of  Egygt,  is  latber  dt^usting ;  and  when  he  proceeds 
to  extol  their  bravery  in  that  country  above  that  of  vtber  tw- 
tions,  we  could  not  help  recol^Kting  the  answA  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  to  Marshal  TalVd  after  the  battle  of  Bleoh«m« 
M.  de  Chateaubriand's  Abatraet  of  the  History  of  Caith^^  ia 
very  entertaining,  though  «  little  too  proli:!  for  a  mere  ^i^jre*- 
sion  in  a  book  of  travels.  The  aceomt  of  Us  portt  too,  which 
is  one  of  the  three  points  on  which  he  claims  the  merit  of  <Mgi- 
nality,  (see  advertisement,  p.  ix.)  may  v&y  possibly  be  correct; 
but  before  we  read  it,  we  happened  to  know  a  little  cireuin- 
stance  that  called  up  a  smile  upon  our  countenance  in  every 
page.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  aa  we  have  been  informed  by  an 
Englishman,  who  happened  to  be  at  Ttmis  during  his  residence 
there,  was  unfortunately  never  out  of  that  town  till  the  dky 
before  his  departure  for  Europe.  He  did  then  take  one  ride  to 
the  ruins  of  Cartilage,  and  verified  by  a  rapid  coup-d'<eil  whu 
be  had,  previously  picked  up  m  conversation  at  Tunis.  Our 
readers  will  probably  agree  with  us,  that  this  is  a  mode  of 
research  extremely  convenient  to  valetudinarian  travellers. 

In  taking  leave  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  we  feel  disposed 
upon  the  whole  to  recommend  hiswork  to  the  attrition  of  those 
^vho  may  wish,  with  litile  exertion,  to  obtain  a  genual  ideaof  the 
interesting  countries  through  which  he  passed.  We  thought 
the  hours  spent  by  us  in  its  tirst  perusal  very  ^;rec»bljr  onployed. 
Making  allowaiice  for  national  vanity,  aod  At  rapidil^l  of  faia 
motions  and  of  his  ideas,  there  appeus  to  be  no  i 
important  deviation  from  trath.  His  hiiTiirifal  i 
-and  quotaliuos  from'  other  travellers  kave'  been,  in  {^ 
jnade.witb  judgmoi^  and  even  in  thoae  pawagv  jfbat  ire  d 
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fiFom  bis  opinions,  we  are  ready  to  sHowbimcoDgiderableingeimity. 
His  leaeeof  rebgiondutinguisbes  him  veryhooourably  ^m  hmb; 
of  bis  eoBBtryinen,  wko,  kaowiug  notho^  of  geouiae  i«ligioa  as 
davrod  Irom  the  scriptures,  and  judging  of  it  only  accor^ng  to 
tba  gross  avpcretilions  of  their  aational  diurcb,  have  foUeit 
either  into  a  ciininal  aad  pomicious  infitfebty,  or  into  a  state  of 
abaelutc  inAffereoc*. 


Abt.  V.  Christian  Liberty;  a  Sermon,  preached  at  St.  Marias, 
hefort  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Glttucester,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  University,  and  the  University  of  Cambridge,  at  the 
Installation,  June  SO,  18U.  By  Samuel  Butler,  D.  D.  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College;  and  Head  Master  of  Shrews- 
bury School.     Shrewsbury.     Evans,  Pall  Mall.     1611. 

It  is  a  dwractMiBtic  of  Christianity  that  "  to  the  pooi^tlie  ko»- 
pel  is  preached."  But  indeed  ^reaching  may  be  cenaiderea  as 
a-msBiw  acsrcety  less  revealed  than  the  truths  themselves  which 
it  is  appointed  to  disseminate.  For  this  instrument  of  propa- 
gatMg  truth  is  peculiar  to  the  true  religion,  in  its  different 
stages,  under  the  distinct  modiikjitions  of  Judaism  and  Christjan- 
ity.  A  good  account  may  certainly  be  given  why  the  heathen 
gorvnanenla  did  not  employ  this  organ  for  establishing  their 
various  supenUtions.  A  religion  of  mere  form  is  best  taught 
by  die  mere  exhibition  of  the  form.  They  bad  little  to  teach 
but  the  importance  of  certain  leasts  and  ceremonies,  which 
ware  too  a^eeable  to  the  popular  taste  to  need  any  extrinsic 
recommendation.  Nor  was  preaching,  by  which  is  meant  a 
public  and  popular  enunciation  of  the  tmUis  of  religion  by  its 
accredited  ministers,  better  suited  to  those  philosophers,  who, 
abaMkNoing  the  religion  of  the  state,  taucht  an  exoteric  creed  of 
drair  own.  Not  regarding  man  as  an  unmortal  b^ug,  the  un- 
lettered multitude  occupied  but  a  small  space  in  their  eyes. 
Not  coDceiring  that  a  creed  of  any  kind  would  affect  the  con- 
(htkrn  of  man  dirough  all  eternity,  they  concerned  themselves 
nere-with  abstract  truths  than  those  which  respect,  our  duty 
Qa  the  one -hand,  therefore,  they  were  little  interested  in  ad- 
dressing the  multitude,  and  on  the  other,  if  they  had,  the  lessons 
thay  taught  were  not  such  as  to  excite  their  atteatton.  Ac* 
eordingly  they  suffered  the  mob  to  grope  on  amidst  the  thick 
clauda  ol  tb^r.  own  snperstitioa,  aed  tvight  dieir  particular 
vou  m.  NO.  V.  u 
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system  only  to  a  small  circle  of  scholars.  They  spoke  td  the 
initinted,  and  only  from  behind  the  veil.  Even  Socrates,  who 
b  characterised  as  having  brought  down  truth  from  heaven  to . 
earth,  as  having  reduced  philosophy  to  the  service  of  man, 
through  fear  of  disturbing  the  popular  superstition,  or  letti^  in 
the  rays  of  philosophy  tlirougfa  the  casements  of  the  poor,  sa- 
crificed in  his  dying  moments  a  cock  to  Eaculapius.  Of  the 
systems  of  some  other  philosophers  the  mass  of  the  people 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  hear  even  the  faintest  reports.  The 
mysteries  of  Dionysia  and  Eleusis  are  buried  in  the  caverns  in 
which  they  were  taught  and  practised.  They  were  the  free- 
masonry of  antiquity ;  or,  rather,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
outward  rites  of  profligacy  which  sometimes  accompanied  the 
festivities  of  these  religionists,  they  resembled  those  anti-cbris- 
tian  conspirators  described  by  Barrucl,  who  devised,  in  the  ceHs 
of  their  philosophical  retreats,  systems  and  schemes  which  were 
to  disoi^nize  a  world. 

But  to  return.  As  preaching,  in  the  sense  in  4hich  we  &ave 
employed  the  term,  was  never  used  as  a  pari  of  the  machioeiy, 
by  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  give  effect  or  circulation  to  the 
systems  of  heathenism,  so  also  it  was  scantily  employed  io  the 
Jewi^  dispensation.  The  chief  objects  of  that  dispeosatton 
sufficiently  explain  why  the  outward  rites  were  so  numerous. 
It  was  designed,  for  instance,  to  sever  one  people  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  for  which  purpose  peculiar,  costly,  and  labo-. 
riouA  rites  were  well  calculated.  It  was  designed  also  to  typify 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Messiah,  which  could  be  accomplished  only 
by  ceremonial  sacrifices.  Now  tlie  forms  of  religion  were,  as 
we  before  observed,  best  taught  by  the  display  of  these  fonns, 
Nor  did  the  large  body  of  truth  connected  wilh  these  riles  in 
that  partial  dispcnsatiou  demand  the  aid  of  public  and  popular 
instructUHi  to  the  extent  now  required.  God  then  preached  by 
miracles,  by  immediate  revelation,  by  temporal  rewards  to  the 
good,  and  temporal  punishments  to  the  bad.  Tliis  instructs  us 
why  the  priests  and  Levites  were  not  appointed  to  preach,  and 
why  the  daily  reading  of  the  law,  and  the  occasional  and  scanty 
ministry  of  the  prophets,  supplied  the  place  of  th^  heralds  who 
now  proclaim  to  listening  millions  the  joyful  tidings  of  salvation.. 
When  ChrisUanity  appeared,  the  scheme  of  Divine  Providence 
assumed  a  new  aspect.  The  bariiers  were  to  be  thrown  down 
between  all  uatious.  The  floodgates  of  mercy  were  to  be  open- 
ed, and  truth  to  be  poured  out  upon  the  world. 

A  highway  was  to  be  made  in  the  desert,  by  which  men  of  all 
nations  and  languages  might  approach  to  heaven.  The  people 
of  God  were  no  bnger  to  be  a  single  nation,  but  the  whole. 
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World.  Hien  it  was  that  God  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  consecrate 
this  new  imtniment  as  being  suited  to  tbi  vastuess  of  the  new 
dijpensatiou. 

Wherever  chrittianit;  gained  iui  entrance,  she  entrenched 
herself  behind  her  established  minbters;  and  to  this  munient 
it  19  chiefly  by  her  preacheis,  inider  the  Divine  liK'ssing,  that 
she  retains  her  old  conquest^*,  and  rarries  her  standard  into 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Preaching  being  thus  the  right 
hand  by  which  Christianitj'  does  her  work,  its  progress  cannot 
but  be  watched  with  anxiety  by  all  the  friends  of  ijeuuine  reli- 
gion and  of  the  establisiimeitt. 

As  self  constituted,  and  therefore  more  responsible,  guardians 
of  the  public,  we  feel  it  right  to  kei^p  our  eye  £\ed  upon  the 
pulpits  of  the  country;  and  when  any  parliculiir  sermon  by  llie 
reputation  of  its  author,  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  subject,  or  by  the 
circumstances  of  its  delivery,  is  calculated  to  intluence  the  public 
miitd,  we  shall  think  it  right  to  step  in  with  our  scales  in  our 
fauKi,  and  to  estimate  the  effect  of  tins  influence  upou  the  cause 
of  real  religion.  These  observations  may  serve  as  a  key  to  some 
future  revietvs,  and  supply  an  apology  for  a  somewhat  extended 
ezaniination  of  the  sii^le  sermon  before  us. 

Dr.  Butler,  the  author  of  this  sermon,  is  the  master  of  the 
free  school  at  Shrewsbury.  He  had,  earlier  in  life,  received  the 
stamp  of  university  approbation,  by  an  appointment  to  edite, 
we  believe,  certain  plays  of  jEschylus;  and  was  lately  ap- 
pointed to  preach  in  the  university  pulpit  at  the  installation  of 
the  new  chancellor.  Such  being  the  case,  much  was  eupccled 
from  him.  It  was  hoped  that  when  half  the  fashion  and  levity 
of  the  nation  was  thus  drawn  to  a  point  by  the  uiuversity  festivi- 
tiea,  the  preacher  might  profit  from  his  mechanical  advantage, 
and  bring  some  force  to  act  which  might  move  the  mass;  that, 
(if  we  may  pursue  a  species  of  metaphor  borrowed  from  hb 
own  university,)  he  would  expose  those  disturbing  forces  by 
which  men  are  drawn  from  tlieir  proper  orbits,  and  endeavour 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  paths  traced  out  for  them  by  the 
hand  of  the  great  mechanist.  It  will  be  seen  how  far  the 
preacher  has  fulfilled  this  hope. 

TTie  subject  of  the  sermon  is  the  "  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
has  made  us  free;"  and  its  chief  topics  are  the  distinction  as  to 
liberty  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensation;  the 
nature  of  the  liberty  of  conduct  sanctioned  by  the  example  of 
Christ;  the  invasion  of  this  liberty  by  the  papists,  whom  never- 
theless he  wishes  (as  it  is  termed)  to  emancipate;  and  the  still 
more  formidable  and  despotic  assaults  upon  it  by  dM(t  body 
of  m^i,  whom  he  and  others  persist  in  naming,  with  bo  very 
■  It  2 
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intelligiUe  application  of  the  term,  the  evangelicil  clergy.  At 
to  the  value  of  our  enfnuichisement  from  the  burfensooM  ritn 
of  the  cereraoDial  law  there  cannot  be  tuo  opinions.  Am  to  tlie 
question  also  of  the  mianamed  emancipation  of  the  Catbobca, 
our  opinion  has  alreadybeen  expreaied.  Upon  these  two  petnts, 
therefore,  we  shall  leave  the  public  iu  undisturbed  pouessioa  of 
Dr.  Butler's  reasoning i. 

It  would  be  difiicull  to  give  our  readers  an  accurate  coacep- 
tion  of  the  use  made  of  the  character  of  Christ,  without  caUinf 
upon  thera  (which  Ive  should  be  sorry  to  do)  to  rewl  the  whole 
discourse.  The  design  of  the  author  is  farced  upon  the  raftriar 
rather  by  a  spirit  runiung  through  the  nbole,  thaa  b;  solitary 
expressions. 

His  opiniMi  appears  to  be  tliis,  that  the  asample  of  Cfanrt 
warrants  his  follovA'ers  in  the  unrestrained  snjoyincat  of  all 
worldly  society  and  amusements ;  that  the  conduct  of  Socrmlea 
in  supping  with  courtezans,  &c.  may  be  considered  as  iwrly 
analogous  to  ihatof  our  Lord ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  establisk 
a  system  of  general  self-denial  is  a  bigoted  assault  upon  the 
chnstiaa  liberties  of  man. 

Hie  inaccuracy  of  the  two  last  propositions  will  at  onoe  be 
recognised  by  those  of  our  readers  who  remember  fiist,  that 
Sacrates  wiidted  at  the  profligacy  of  his  companions,  wfaerea* 
Christ  coudemued  the  cnme,  aud,  iu  general,  reformed  the  cri- 
minal; and  secondly,  that  this  very  teacher,  whose  esample  is 
erected  iuio  a  triumphant  refuUtionof  the  lessons  of  seltdental, 
Jaid  it  down  as  a  first  principle  of  his  system,  that  "  if  any  mmtt 
would  be  his  disciple,  he  must  deny  himself,  and  lake  up  his  crow 
aud  follow  him."  Hiese  points,  therefore,  we  shall  leave  Dr. 
Butler  to  settle  with  the  public  in  his  next  address  to  ibeta. 
The  first  posttiou,  as  to  the  precedent  ailbrded  by  Christ  in  his 
intercourse  with  society,  is  somewhat  more  complex  and  debate- 
able.  If,  however,  our  readt-rs  will  bear  widi  us  in  the  disckw- 
tioa  of  a  question  which  ^met  home  to  every  man's  bearings 
and  bosbms,  we  do  not  despairlof  proving  that  the  life  of  ChrWt 
teadtes  the  sanw  lesion  with  his  doctrines;  and  tliat  neither  can 
be  made  to  square  with  the  positions  and  deductions  of  the 
bead  master  of  Shrewsbury  school. 

In  the  6rst  place,  then,  it  must  be  admitted,  &at  the  life  of 
Qirist  sanctions  nothing  of  sour  austerity,  or  monastic  iado- 
lence;and  that,  consequently,  those  of  his  followers  who  "  spent 
their  lives  upon  the  top  of  a  pillar"  had  not  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  their  master;  and  that  those  armiea  of  monks  who,  in  aft«r 
ages,  shaved  their  crowns  in  honour  of  the  gospel,  would  have 
done  well  in  senna  ins^ocas  to  have  laid  a  blister  upon  the  bare 
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^•ce,  in  ordtx  to  bnng  them  to  a  IcM  feverish  conception  of 
ifaal  religion,  sofalaiAedbjtheir  practice.  It  mtut  be  admitted, 
mottoier,  that  tbc  example  of  Christ  SKHCtions  no  Bbandooment 
of  the  ditties  attached  to  our  actual  station  in  life.  His  meat 
and  drink  ms  to  do  the  will  of  him  who  sent  him ;  and  the  arti- 
ficer io  his  shop,  the  general  with  bis  army,  Dr.  Butler  in  preach- 
ij^,  and  we  in  criticiuDg,  supposing  these  various  functiona  to  be 
TOQficientiKNislj  <fischQi^d,  majr  all  alike  be  fulfilling  the  will  of 
Hin  who  sent  ys.  But,  still  more,  the  example  of  ChriM  is 
OBe  grand  lesson  of  love,  of  tenderness,  of  practical  benevolence 
to  Btff«riRg  man.  All  that  is  stern,  selfi^,  or  narrow,  flies,  like 
disease  itself,  at  his  approach.  If  but  the  hem  of  his  ^rment 
be  touched,  a  baaliag  virtue  goes  out  of  him.  If  he  enters  a 
house,  it  is  to  say  "  peace  be  to  this  house."  If  he  adds  a  new 
eepmaadmeat,  it  is  "  to  love  one  another."  If  he  exerts  divine 
^wer,  it  is,  wkfaottt  any  exception,  to  sooth  a  pang  or  save  a 
setiL  If,  m  eliort,  Phidias  or  Leforun  had  bean  called  upon  to 
present  to  maBkind  kite  figure  of  charity,  they  would  have  em- 
bodied die  character  of  Christ. 

TkiM  for,  therefore,  we  gladly  accompany  the  learned  author; 
hot  here  we  stop.  Tliere  are  other  features  in  the  character  o( 
Christ,  unnoticed  indeed  by  Dr.  Butler,  but  which  are  not  less 
integr^  parts  of  the  perfect  whole. 

In  die  &«t  place,  where  our  Lord  retires  from  dw  path  of 
Wtire  and  socnd  duty,  does  he  recreate  the  mind,  by  devoting 
*  the  hours  of  the  night  to  a  new,  tumuItuoitB,  or  disapated  society? 
He  is  gone  to  the  "  mountain  to  pray."  There  he  holda  bi)^ 
convene  with  God. — Again,  Christ  is  indeed  to  be  found  at  the 
marriage  feast,  or  at  the  social  board.  But  it  is  maiidy  to  cod- 
WnoehiscompanicMis  by  a  miracle;  to  persnade  themby  astory; 
to  guide  them  by  a  precept ;  or,  to  touch  them  by  a  display  of 
heavenly  kive, — Still  more,  he  is  to  be  seen  even  in  a  circle  of 
sinnan ;  b«t  dMe  he  tells  us  the  specific  character  in  which  he 
tits  among  them,  "  the  sick  need  aphyMcian." 

Let  time  points,  then,  in  the  character  of  Christ  be  consi- 
dered ;  and  it  wiH  at  once  be  discovered  upon  how  partial  a  ba- 
sis the  fabric  of  the  author  stands.  Like  the  two  knights  in  die 
fable,  (which  any  of  his  own  boys  will  tell  him,)  looking  at  the 
party-coloured  ^ield  only  on  one  side,  he  closes  his  eye  upon 
one  half  of  the  portrait  he  is  e;caminiiig.  The  Christ  he  presents 
to  us,  is  not  the  Christ  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
those  false  Christs  who  should  arise;  andwho,  assuming  his  title, 
■honld  betray  the  world,  which  he  lived  and  died  to  save.  Let 
tbia  artist  then,  if  he  also  must  give  bis"  ecce  homo"  to  the  world, 
raUier  bOFrow  the  pencil  of  an  evangelist  Uian  employ  his  own. 
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IjCt  him,  while  he  paints  the  man,  not  foreet  the  glory  viA 
which  he  was  invested.  Let  him  display  the  Saviour  of  tho 
world,  not  uol^  ia  the  market-place,  but  lo  (he  temple,  on  die 
mountain,  and  in  the  wilderuess ;  there  kindling  his  flame  at  the 
altar  of  God,  there  feeding  upon  the  heavenly  manna,  there  toocb- 
ing  heaven  while  he  stood  upon  earth,  and  imparting  to  man  the 
virtue  he  derived  from  God.  If  the  character  of  Christ,  then, 
teaches  any  lesvon  upon  the  subject  of  worldly  society  and 
amuiiemeDts,  it  is  this — that  benevolence  does  not  super- 
sede devotion  ;  that  it  is  in  retirement  men  are  best  disciplined 
for  &e  world ;  and  that  he  who  would  live  safely  with  ntau,  must 
begm  by  living  in  communion  with  God. 

rhe  transcendant  importance  of  this  topic  will,  we  trust,  jus- 
tify the  serious,  and  somewhat  uncritical,  strain  of  the  above 
observations.  Dr.  Butler,  in  fact,  has  compelled  us  to  excliange 
the  critics  chair  for  the  pulpit.  We  oui-selves  discover  our  own 
Hiterest  in  the  exchange.  It  is  when  regular  practitioiiers  abuae 
all  the  principles  of  their  science,  that  empirics  ride  in  th«r 
coaches.  We  pass  on  next  to  consider  the  allegations  of  the 
author  against  those  whom  he  terms  the  evangelical  tencfun. 
That  body  of  clergy  fill  too  large  a  space  in  the  eye  of  the  na- 
tion, not  to  deserve  the  rigid  investigation  of  all  pbifosophen ; 
and,  like  other  lofty  objects,  they  have  attracted  too  much  of 
the  fulminattons  of  surrounding  clouds,  not  to  require  all  the 
protection  which  conductors  (or  critics)  can  conscientiwisly  lend 
them.  Esteeming  ourselves,  in  a  measure,  divested  of  those 
prejudices  which  hang  as  a  sort  of  scales  upon  the  eyes,  both  of 
the  friends  and  enemies  of  this  class  of  men,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  do  justice  to  both  parties  in  the  ensuing  remarks. 

Dr.  Butler,  having  some  rather  heavier  charges  to  bring  than 
he  would  perhaps  feel  himself  quite  prepared  to  substantiate, 
dexterously  states,  tor  a  time  at  least,  the  crime,  without  naming 
the  criminal.  He  levels  his  piece  at  random,  and  trusts  to  the 
bias  of  his  hearers  to  guide  it  aright. 

Collecting  then  tlie  allegations  from  the  four  quart««  of  his 
work,  we  find  the  author  adverting  to  the  errors  of  those  who 
say, 

"  That  the  desires  which  are  the  natural  and  only  spurs  to  action, 
arc  to  be  subdued  into  supine  indifference  and  lisuess  insensibility. 
— that  when  man  has  done,  and  willed  to  do,  all  that  man  is  ca- 
pable of  doing ;  when,  by  a  life  of  mortiRcation,  and  melancholy, 
and  entire  abstraction  from  all  worldly  interest,  he  has  wrought 
himself  into  habitual  and  invincible  apathy  ;  when  he  has  accustomed 
himself  to  look  with  sullen  and  sour  disgust  upon  the  pleasures  and 
duties  of  life— his  labour,  even  in  the  Lord,  may  be  in  vain  ;  that  God 
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•inay  bare  secretl;  and  irrecovM^ly  have  doomed  him  to  everlasting 
{venlition ;  from  which  no  belief,  however  sincere,  in  the  revealed 
word  of  God,  no  thanksgiving  for  mercies  already  received,  no 
prayer  for  protection  and  succour,  oo  remoree  for  sins  past,  no  re- 
solutions or  efforts  for  amendment  in  time  to  come,  can  rescue  the 
hopeless,  helpless,  guiltless  victim— ^nd  that  nothing  but  certain 
tumultuous,  irresistible,  inexplicable  intimations,  csn  afford  him  any 
safe  and  well-grounded  assurance  of  pardon  and  reward."  (P.  26.) 

Having  thus  fabricated  hia  little  image  of  an  evangelical 
teacher,  this  master  of  the  puppet-show  pulls  his  string,  and 
makes  his  puppet  speak. 

"  Come  (says  the  evangelical  teacher)  to  t»  all  ye  that  travail 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  the  Gospel  from  our  lips  wHl  refresh  you, 
'  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  the  Go^xl  in  its  primitive  purity  and  per- 
fection, let  him  hear  it  in  our  Zion.  Behold  we  shew  you  a 
ZriCTy.  After  the  first  experience  of  the  grace  that  cometh  from 
i  hearing  the  word  of  God,  you  wiU  no  longer  sleep ;  but  you 
will  be  changed,  as  in  a  moment,  by  the  mighty  working  of  that 
.  &ith  which  subdueth  all  things  to  itself.  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  you  will  be  raised  from  the  death  of  heathenish  ignorance,  and 
antiscriptural  corruption,  into  the  life  of  the  new  creature,  which  is 
Christ  Jesus."     {P.  32.) 

Besides  this,  the  author  carries  on  a  sort  of  running  parallel 
-betwe«i  the  evangelical  body  and  the  Roman  cathoUcs,  in 
which,  in  addition  to  many  other  follies  and  crimes  with  which 
he  endeavours  to  saddle  them,  he  affirms  them  (p.  29.)  to  "  be- 
lieve in  daily  miracles  performed  among  themselves^  in  preter- 
natural efiiisioDs  of  the  spirit ;  in  hourly  and  especial  providences ; 
in  sadden  celestial  influences  and  imphlses ;  in  divine  visitations, 
of  favour  or  of  vengeance."  In  another  place  (p.  S5.)  they  are 
described  as  soaring  into  a  still  higher  r^ion  of  absurdity  and 
arrogance  than  their  Roman  catholic  prototypes  ;  for,  whereas 
the  latter  appeal  to  antiquity  for  the  vmdication  of  their  creed, 
these  evangelical  hcresiarchs  found  their  pretensions  simply  upon 
the  noveltif  of  their  discoveries  and  doctrines.  Much  more  in 
-the  same  spirit  might  be  eMracted;  but  as  the  other  charges 
'  belong  chiefly  to  the  class  of  petty  scandal  and  personality,  we 
:  shall  pass  them  by ;  and,  reducing  the  chaises  already  quoted  to 
-  a  few  grand  propositions,  we  shall  proceed  to  ofl'er  some  com- 
'  ment  upon  them. 

If  then  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble  of  casting  their  eye 
back  upon  the  preceding  extracts,  they  will  find  the  author 
-charing  die  evangelical  bodyas  universal  converts  to  the  highest 
and  most  uDOualifled  tenets  of  Calvinism ;  as  believers  in  the 
■  doctruies'of  impulses  and  bodily  emotion;   and  as  verging,  in 
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many  of  their  doctrines  rnid  liilntB,  to  Ae  errors  of  tbe  KooHk 
church.  Upon  eadi  of  these  ^egxtioBs  we  shall  he^  leave  to 
touch ;  though  we  are  setmble  that  our  space  does  not  admit  of 
our  doing  complete  justice  to  any  one. 

In  the  first  place,  theo,  when  this  body  of  men  are  chained  as 
receivers  of  tlie  highest  and  »oat  unqualified  -doctrines  of  Cal- 
«qiiism,  it  should  be  renembered  what  persons  are  ioctuded  in 
the  chaise.  It  would  include,  so  sweeping  are  his  objections, 
Mrs.  Hannah  More,  the  late  Bishop  of  Ijondon,  Mr.^ffilber- 
force,  Mr.  Gbbome,  Mr.  Faber,  the  late  Bishop  of  St 
Asaph,  the  present  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  Dr.  Pney,  if  be 
is  to  he  judged  by  iheposthuBous  volume  which  was  lushest 
l^acy  to  the  world.  Tnere  are  points  an  which  Calviu  and 
Anniuus  were  agreed ;  on  these  it  will  be  fouud  that  the  iibeTC- 
named  distinguished  writers  of  our  own  age  agree  with  Calvia. 
There  are  Other  points  on  wliich  the  profeseofs  of  Ijeyden  and 
Geneva  disagreed ;  on  these,  perh^s,  the  writers  just  allndad  to 
may  be  found  to  lean  towards  Arminius.  W'Hat  ifaen  liecones  vf 
the  accuracy, we  had  almost  said,  of  the  honesty  of  a  controveniil- 
istwho,  in  order  todiscredit  his  adversaries,  imputes  to  fbem  sen- 
timents as  little  allied  to  their  creed  aa  to  his  ownf  Ve  dunk 
that  it  will  clearly  result  from  a  cautious  and  candid  examinalioB 
of  the  works  of  these  writers,  that  they  are  not  Calvinists:  and 
not  only  this,  but  it  appears  to  our  humble,  but  inpartial  jadg- 
ment,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  clergy,  ordinarily  classed 
with  them,  hold  no  tenet  ekctusively  calvinistic ;  and  still  fur- 
ther, that  the  calvinistic  members  of  this  body,  with  very  few 
e:f  ceptions,  do  not  introduce  die  calvinistic  peculiarities  of  ihtjr 
ayetean  into  their  printed  or  preached  discourses.  This  subject 
demands  some  investigaticm.  Whoever,  then,  has  looked  into 
the  histoiT  of  that  more  ardent  spirit  of  religion  which  has 
sprung  up  in  the  establishmmt  during  the  lost  half  century,  we 
think,  will  perceive  a  considerable  revolution  of  opuioa  aniidst 
its  more  religious  members.  At  one  period  a  mitigated  species 
ofCalviiiism  pervaded  the  body.  Now,<tboughwefeartlieCalvat- 
ists  will  not  thank  us  for  our  way  of  solving  the  problem,)  as  men 
'  of  more  refinement,of  greater  learning,  of  larger  and  more  phiU- 
sophical  views,  of  more  candor,  have  fallen  iato  their  nmk» ; 
the  Calvinism  has  more  and  more  disappeared,  and  a  leat  kj»- 
tematic  theolt^  has  succeeded.  As  far  as  we  have  bad  an  <^ 
portunity  of  examining  the  writings,  or  hearing  the  scnnois  of 
thb  body,  they  appear  to  us  (in  by  £ar  the  greater  number  «f 
instances)  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  estremes  of  An- 
tinomianism  and  Pelagianism ;  to  preserve  a  sort  of  neutrality 
upon  the  points  so  long  controverted  by  the  fiery  Calvinista  «ftd 
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;  to  h(M,  thrft  noderMe  men  of  both  classes  tnsy  bo- 
nestlj-nsge  tbensetTefl  under  tbe  banner  of  the  ctosb;  totielieve 
that  otir  mother,  tbe  chardi,  also  deMgRod  te  admil  tke  flobcT 
and  devout  of  both  classes  within  hktt  pale ;  and,  Kceivii^  th« 
Scr^tures  ia  great  «n)(>licitv  of  mind,  to  use  iMli*crimiBale)y, 
as  instnuD^ts  of  thdr  apiiMual  wv&fe,  all  thsae  patiageo  of  wk 
o|>p<Mte  tcBdaocy,  whkh  coDtroversi^diflta  bad  Mtberto  brand- 
iiked  as  tbe  chosen  weapons  of  dieir  partic»lar  faction,  'l^j 
appear  ta  us,  (as  Car  n  we  bave  oppoitunity  of  observing  tbem,) 
OB  the  one  hand,  not  to  reject  these  passages  which  imply  tha 
omai^oleace  of  divina  grace;  nor,  on  the  Mhec,  tbose  which  i^- 
Hst  tipon  tbe  necessity  of  bunan  «Dert*oa.  But,  takii^  each  as 
Ih^  4nd  Ibetn  prad^allydiaperBed  in  tbe  aacred  pages,  they  teach 
thorJiearen  to  trust  in  God,  as  tfaoiish  be  were  todo^and  in 
UboHT  thenwelMs  as  though  he  wen  to  do  nothing. 

Our  objeCOonc,  however,  to  the  aulbor  as  !•  the  subject  of 
Cahnusm,  fay  no  means  rest  bera.  It  nay  indeed  be  tnie,  that 
a  &w  af  these  divines  liold  seme  of  the  ^nets  peculiar  to  4hc 
school  «f  Crivta.  But  thai  the  Calvkiisai  (if  that  name  atM. 
be  bon»wed  to  deoonHuate  opinuaa  in  part  ^tinct  &<»a  tha 
tenetS'<^ -Calvin)  has  scarcely  any  features  ia  common  with  the 
species  c^  Ctdvwism  desciibcid  by  this  pulpit  warrior.  WfaeMy 
in  the  v4wle  catslngite  of  modem  calvinistic  writers,  can  be  found 
tbe  man  se  besotted  with  his  system,  as  to  say,  (p.  ££.)  that 
"  no  ix^tif  however  snocre,  no  remorse  for  sins  past,"  Sic.  fco. 
"  oon  rescne  the  bepeieM,  keyless,  gultkes  victim  ?"  Does  be 
not  hnow  that  every  Cnlvinist  wmdd  aay — be  who  has  the  belief 
and  the  sanorse,  will  assuredly  have  tbe  "  rescue  f"  I'be  author 
faimself  is  ndt  n  more  atero  objector  to  the  grosser  species' of 
CalvHiisni,  -to  that  species,  we  mean,  which  tends  to  disparage 
the  inqtortanea  of  the  law  of  God,  or  to  supersede  human  eier^ 
tions,  than  eurselvee.  And  we  have  thought  it  right,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  pretty  loudly  to  proclaim  our  opinions.  But 
we  oonecove  those  to  be  both  ungenecous  and  cbumsy  polenucs, 
who  c«mBletely  amalgamate  all  <^ses  that  differ  ln»n  them- 
selvea ;  mo,  like  some  noribera,  or,  as  report  si^s,  sontbera 
40Bntaitste>  pass  over  w4iat  th^  call  "  tbe  ucer  shades  of  -Ibtt 
lunacy;"  who,  like  tbe  Bisbopof  iJncoln,  insist  diat  he  who 
holds  one  tmet  of  CaWmism,  must,  nolens  volens,  hold  all  ■  who^ 
like  the  present  autbar,  fashions  a  bttle  imaginary  monster, 
wboBt  be  'christetM  a  Calvinist ;  and  then,  as  liar  as  his  little  to- 
pier  will  assist  him,  attempts  to  run  him  through  the  body.  W« 
caaoot  but  rceuUect  that  tiiose  excellent  prdaMs  Usber  and  HaU 
«ne  Cnlvinials ;  and  we  ttunk  the  opmicMsof  sucbmcnestitikd 
at  least  to  loieration.    We  remember  what   Bishop  Burnet, 
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bHnself  an  Anninian,  has  said  of  Calnnisin.  We  rememb^ 
also  what  Bishop  Horsley,  himself  an  Arminian,  and  m  diviDe  in- 
ferior to  none  in  extensive  learning  and  powers  of  profound  dis- 
quisition, has  said  with  regard  to  the  Anninianism  of  the  charcb; 
and  L>f  the  modern  defenders  of  it*.  "  I  assert,  what  I  have  of- 
ten before  asserted,  and,  by  God's  grace,  I  will  peraist  in  the 
assertion  to  my  dying  day,  that  so  far  is  it  from  the  truth,  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  decidedly  Arminian,  and  hostile  to  Cal- 
Tiniitm,  that  the  truth  is  this;  that  upon  the  principal  points  m 
dispute  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  upon  all  the 
points  of  doctrine  characterising  the  two  sects,  the  Church  of 
iEngland  maintains  an  absolute  neutrality.  Her  articles  expli- 
citly assert  nothing  hut  what  is  believed  both  by  Arminians  and 
by  Calvinists."  And,  in  another  passage,  levelled,  we  conceive, 
by  anticipation,  at  the  author,  he  says :  "  I'ake  especial  care  be- 
fore you  aim  your  shafts  at  Calvinism,  that  you  know  whatii 
Calvinism  and  what  is  not ;  lest  when  you  mean  only  to  fitll  foul 
of  Calvinism,  you  should  unwarily  attack  something  more  sacred 
and  of  higher  origin.  I  must  say  that  1  have  found  great  want 
of  this  discrimination  in  some  late  controversial  writings  on  the 
side  of  the  Church ;  as  they  were  meant  to  be  ... .  Give  me  the 
principles  on  which  these  writers  argue,  and  I  will  undertake  to 
convict,  I  will  not  say,  Arminians  only,  and  Archbishop  Laud, 
but  the  fathers  of  die  Council  of  Trent,  of  Calvinism."  Thtse 
passages,  and  many  Lke  them,  we  confess  have  their  weight  wiih 
us;  and  dispose  us  rather  to  interpose  ourselves  between  die  com- 
batants, in  this  battle  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  than  to  become  pa  rtiisns 
on  either  side.  Why  should  it  not  be  hoped  that  the  Church 
may  at  lengdi  put  off  her  am^our,  died  as  it  is  with  the  blood  of 
her  own  soldiers ;  hang  up,  with  other  trophies  in  her  catbedials, 
the  casque  and  shield  so  long  sullied  by  the  dust  of  controversy; 
and  consecrate  her  confederated  strength  to  the  peaceful  ti»la  of 
instruction  and  exhortation  \ 

To  the  next  charge  of  the  author,  which  imputes  to  the 
evangelical  body  a  belief  in  sudden  conversion,  in  miracles 
performed  among  themselves,  in  pretematurarefftisions  of  the 
spirit;  in  hourly  and  especial  providences ;  in  sudden  and  celes- 
tial influences;  in  divinevisitations,  of  favour  or  of  vengeance;  in 
tumultuous,  inexplicable,  and  irresistible  intimations ;-"  (p.S9.) 
so  various  is  the  matter,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  make  an; 
comment.  We  begin,  however,  by  observing  that  the  audior, 
in  making  out  this  sort  of  catalogue,  reminds  us  of  the  Irishmu 
who,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  shilling,  slipped  it  in  among  sum 
good  halfpence;  or  of  the  Romans,  who,  by  way  of  piuiabingcer- 
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tain  aimes,  were  accustomed  to  link  a  tnaa  to  an  ape  and  throw 
both  into  the  T;ber.  After  the  same  inaiiner  by  Unking  truth  to 
felsehood,  good  to  bad,  the  author  contrives  to  get  rid  of  both. 
By  connecting  "  visitations  of  providence"  with  "  miracles  per- 
fonned  among  themselves,"  and  "  especial  providences"  with 
"  preternatural  effusions  of  the  spirit,"  the  effect  la,  though  we 
trust  the  design  is  not,  equally  to  discredit  all  thesa  doctriiies. 
The  advantage  of  this  to  the  author  is  manifest.  An  open  denial 
of  all  visitations  of  providence  where  God  himself  asks  with 
regard  to  certain  crimes,  "  shall  1  not  visit  for  these  things;"  or 
an  esphcit  rejection  of  "an  especial  providence  where  Christ 
says,  "  every  hair  of  your  head  is  niunbered,"  would  necessarily 
brmg  his  ortfaodosy  into  suspicion.  By  the  present  method 
these  doctrines  are  sunk  in  the  density  of  the  surrounding  matter. 
The  next  observation  that  we  are  tempted  to  make  on  this 
charge  is,  that  it  is  unsupported  by  any  one  proof.  And  al- 
though it  might  have  been  easy  to  diow  diat  this  body  of  deny 
maiBtain  the  doctrines  of  divine  visitations,  (using  the  phrase  m 
a  sense  which  shall  be  explained)  and  of  a  minute  and  parti- 
cular providence;we  really  cannot  say  that  our  reuding  furnishes 
us  with  any  instances  in  which  they  uphold  the  doctrine  of  mo- 
dem "  miracles,"  and  "preternatural  effusions  of  the  spint,"  Heft 
again,  then,  we  cannot  help  observing,  where  was  the  accuracy 
-of  the  author,  and  where  his  conscience,  when  he  brought  the 
■accusation  ?■  As  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  visitations,  it  is  indeed 
unscriptural  to  atBrm,  that  this  world  is  the  scene  of  punish- 
ment and  reward;  it  is  also  enthusiastic  to  say,  that  we  can 
always  decypher  the  design  of  Providence  in  any  particular  in- 
terference— It  is  a  high  degree  of  arrogance  so  to  interpret  all  in- 
terference in  favour  of  our  own  creed  and  party.  And  it  is  for 
the  author  to  prove,  that  these  his  antagonists  sanction  any  of 
these  errors.  But  to  hold  generally  that  "  godliness  is  on  the 
whole  profitable  to  the  life  that  now  is" — that  God  sometimes 
'Visibly  mterferes,  even  here,  to  panish  the  bad  and  reward  the 
good,  is  neidier  enthusiasm  nor  presumption,  but  an  opinion 
founded  bodi  upon  experience  and  scripture.  What  the  author 
may  iotend  by  miracles  and  preternatural  effiisions  of  the  spirit, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  orthodoit,  however,  cannot  hope 
to  satisfy  a  theologian,  who  contends  (p.  114.)  that,  "we  are 
now  left  to  the  common  operations  of  reason."  The  next  alle- 
gation against  this  body  as  believers  in  "  tumultuous,  irresistible, 
inexplicable  intimations"  as  the  tests  of  piety,  seems  to  have  no 
-parent  but  the  creative  imagination  of  this  ardent  penman.  TTiis 
charge,  however,  in  part  supplies  ns  with  the  history  of  the  pre- 
sent discourse.     Any  person  who  is  not  deterred  by  the  sennoa 
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horn  readiac  Uie  ooteB,  will  find  ibere  abttadaat  cxtracli  frAm 
BUhof  LKTWgtw'a  sttack  u^n  the  tsrlj  mxtitoHuta.  BehoU 
ihaa  the  Mod*  of  attack  i  the  author  kai  beard  die  cvaogsJicW 
clergy  called  methodiitB ;  and  Bitfaop  IjaTio^on  attacks  iht 
methoduts.  He  takea  therefore  the  epiBcopa]  volume,  tnuMJcn 
first  to  modem  metWlism  all  the  fullwi  of  its  firat  converts, 
aad  tbeo  to  the  evangelical  clergy  of  the  ckurch  of  England  aU 
the  follie«  of  inethodisin  in  all  ages.  Now,  of  course,  notlifl^ 
can  be  more  uBwuiraoteble  than  such  a  method  (^  auauit.  For 
by  the  like  prvcesa,  a«  the  "  evanf  eliral  clergy  have  been  callnl 
Mints"  they  amy  be  proved  to  be  angels;  and,  haviiw  faeea 
aamed  "  pwritams,"  they  may  be  ahown  to  have  beheaded  At 
king  aad  aisaolved  the  parliuaent— deeds  certainly  not  very  diar 
ractecistic  of  ai^elic  natures. 

The  great  importooc*  of  tlie  subject,  and  the  very  gaterai 
igoocence  that  prevails  u|»on  it,  will,  we  trust,  iodiicc  our  readers 
to  bear  widi  us  while  we  esumine  the  ouly  remainiag  allegation 
that  of  the  approach  of  this  body  to  the  spirit  aud  to  the  usurp- 
Ationa  of  popery.  What  cMi  ^ve  suggested  this  analogy  te 
the  author,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  certainly  had  imajjawi 
that  m  two  tbiugs  in  the  universe  were  moTe  unlike  than  a 
papist  atid  a  metbodiBt.  If  each  may  be  ckaractAffied  as  a  difr 
eas^  the  one  is  a  chill,  and  the  other  a  fever ;  the  oae  a  para^Wt 
«itd  ^e  other  St.  Vitus's  dance.  lodoed  the  parallel  is  so  lib'  ' 
surd  that  we  should  not  have  noticad  it,  bwt  that  the  uutbar  ha% 
ia  pointing  out  a  false  likeneaa,  directed  «w  atleulian  to  a 
true  one.  We  cannot  then  but  think  that  the  ^iiit  of  p«f«7 
ia  m  a  degree  to  be  discovered  in  what  nu^  be  caUed  the  way 
Jiigh  chw^  party  of  every  establiahuieut,  though  we  gfwdgc 
ai^  men  a  title  which  seems  to  imply  a  strouger  attaduiKat 
to  the  chufrC^  than  that  which  we  glory  in  profesaog.  Pepeiy 
is  the  offspring  not  of  young  disswit,  but  of  old  esta^^unents; 
not  of  a  poor  but  a  rich,  not  of  on  illiterate  but  a  fastidious, 
not  of  a  zealous  but  a  w<M-ldly  body.  It  was  tbe  aaiUtieus 
scheme  -of  a  seci^iftr  priesthood  to  gnap  the  sceptre  of  the 
world.  It  doctrines,  its  goi^eous  rites,  its  penances  and  ati- 
racles  were  all  a  sort  of  machinery  by  which  men  were  eithtr 
to  be  drawn  or  forced  into  the  power  of  the  priests.  The  n- 
sible  church  wBs  the  great  image  to  be  worslupped ;  the  fom 
was  to  be  considered  as  ^  a  paramoimt,  aad  almost  extduiive 
importance.  The  Bible  was  to  be  locked  up;  the  people 
to  be  kept  in  profound  igDoraace ;  for  all  these  could  readily  be 
ritaped  into  a  ladder  of  steps,  by  wbicdi  the  pope  could  mount 
to  the  thcoae  of  Christendouk  Wbeut,  therefore,  we  discover  ia 
some  of  our  churchmeti  an  endaaaovr  to  confound  the  dtA'er- 
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* 
«iice  between  the  cburdi  visible  and  inrisble ;  an  ahsorotiott 
of  the  spbit  of  religion  in  te  iona ;  a  wwalting  aatipathy  to 
the Jiree ctrculatioD of  dte  BiUe;areIact8ntoom[MiaDce(fithtbe 
meaaorea  adopted  fn  dw  iiutnictioa  of  the  rinng  geDeratioa ; 
we  seem  to  see  the  creat  of  poperj'  again  lifting  ita^f,  and  la-' 
■seat,  that  thoa^^  the  serpmt  is  scotched,  it  is  not  killed.  We 
forbear  to  apply  all  ihu,  jsst  on  the  same  ground  that  we 
should  refiue  to  cast  our  parent  into  the  Ganges,  when  we  cod- 
ceived  bim  sosMwhat  decrepid.  Tlie  c^rch  of  EagUod  iiw 
deed  is  not  decrepid.  Hers  u  a  green  old  age.  She  has,  in  her 
constitutioii,  the  eleiaests  of  all  that  is  great  and  good.  For  a 
Dme,  it  is  true,  she  seemed  to  languiih,  her  powers  to  decay, 
and  her  spiritual  dissolution  to  have  almost  takeo  place.  Sh* 
was  not  however,  "  dead,"  but  "  il^t."  She  hat  arisen  frdtn 
the  ground  on  which  die  lay,  and  shaken  off  the  dust  which 
dimmed  her  original  lustra.  We  feel  oai  "  lot  to  have  fallen  in 
a  fair  ground."  We  see,  with  wonder  and  gratitude,  a  crisis  ib 
which  almost  every  child  is  taught  to  read,  is  presented  with  a 
Bible,  and  is  addressed  by  a  £uth^  interpreter  of  that  Bible. 
And  though  we  neither  "  see  visions,  nor  dream  dreams,"  we 
certainly  anticipate  a  glorious  day  for  religion  and  for  England. 
Sbe  is  already  lifted  as  a  Pharos  to  the  world— as  the  watch- 
tower  aad  light  of  the  nations.  In  the  blaze  which  this  glorious 
coutempkti(»i  has  poured  arouod  ub,  we  really  cannot  stop 
.  again  to  look  for  the  nutster  of  Shrewsbury  school,  and  the  black 
t^evk  in  the  religious  horizon,  which  he  has  pretended  to  di^ 
cover.  Peihspe  it  is  a  fly  in  his  glass,  which,  like  the  ptulo- 
•ofdien  in  Maoff,  he  has  mistaken  for  a  monster  in  the  heavens. 
Let  him,  like  us,  turn  aside  to  "  see  this  great  sight,"  \jti  him 
contemplate  a  far  sublinter  spectacle  than  did  the  hero  who 
watched  the  rising  walls  of  CBrthage,-^he  spectacle  of  a  reviv- 
ii^  ehurch;  and  let  bim  exclaim  ia  the  langn^e  with  which  we 
ire  all  so  ftnihar, 

"  Oforhmati  qaotvmjam  mtnia  nirgunt." 


Aht.  VT.  Further  Inquiries  into  tlie  Changes  induced  on 
Atmospheric  Air  by  tfit  Germination  of  Seeds,  the  Vegetation 
of  Plants,  and  the  Respiration   of  Animals.     By  Daniel 

Xhe  present  treatise,  in  connection  with  the'*  Inquiry,"  of 
which  it  is  a  con^ustionj  presents  a  more  ample  and  scientific 
ition  of  the  chemica)  retatioiis  of  atmospheric  air  to  the 
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MrocesKa  of .  genninatiaii,  v^etation,  and  resniration,  than  hat 
■ilherto  been  published.  Without  entering  mto  a  strict  anv 
lysis  of  it,  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  those  parti 
which  we  regard  as  of  more  peculiar  interest  from  their  novelty 
or  importance. 

The  leadinji;  proposition  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  undertaken  to 
cstabliA  is,  that  the  relation  of  these  three  processes  to  the 
atmos[Aeri<;  air  is  the  same,— that  seeds  in  germinating,  ve^ 
tables  in  their  growth,  and  plants  in  respiration,  consume  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  form  carbonic  acid.  The  principil 
novelty  in  this  proposition,  our  chemical  readers  will  be  aware, 
is  in  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  vegetation,  and  on  this  we 
have  first  to  offer  a  few  observations. 

The  necessity  of  air  to  support  vegetation  is  apparent  from 
the  facts,  that  not  only  is  the  growth  arrested,  but  the  life  d 
the  plant  destroyed  when  the  air  is. excluded,  and  that  plants 
decay  when  their  leaves,  which  are  their  proper  respiratory 
organs,  are  removed.  Conaidentble  difference  of  opinion  hu 
prevailed,  however,  with  r^ard  to  the  relation  of  growing  pkoti 
to  atmospheric  air. 

Priestley  had  fouitd,  in  various  experiments,  that  the  puri^ 
of  air,  corrupted  by  the  processes  of  combustion,  animal  respira- 
tion or  putrefaction,  is  restored  by  a  growing  vegetable  being 
placed  in  it.  By  the  first  processes  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  lb- 
niracted,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed;  by  the  chaises  pro- 
duced by  the  growing  plant,  the  carbonic  acid  is  abstracted  or 
removed,  and  the  oxygen  is  restored;  and  thus  an  admhable 
view  of  adjustment  was  presented  in  the  relation  of  aiumals  and 
vegetables  to  the  atmosphere,-~the  one  couDteractii^  the 
changes  produced  by  the  other,  and  its  due  purity  aiKl  uoifixiD 
composition  being  preserved  by  this  reciprocal  action. 

The  experiments  of  Priestley,  on  which  this  view  was  founded, 
could  never,  however,  be  regarded  as  fully  established.  He 
himself  admitted  that  diey  had  frequently  failed,  or  had  produced 
very  different  results ;  and  in  die  experiments  of  Scheele,  made 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  it  was  uniformly  found  that  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  was  consumed,  and  carbouic  acid  formed.  Yet  as 
Mr.  KIlis  remarks,  "  notwithstanding  the  uncertain,  and  in 
many  respects  contradictory,  evidence  on  which  the  conclusion 
of  Priesiley  has  been  shewn  to  rest,  few  opinions  in  modem 
science  have  obtained  a  more  general  belief;  and  both  physiolo- 
gists aiMi  chemists  seem,  in  this  instance,  to  have  satisfied  tfaera- 
selvea  with  contemplating  at  a  distiince  the  beauty  of  tbejbto/ 
cause,  instead  of  apiiroachiu^  ,to  a  nearer  examination  of  the 
&cts  on  which  the  opinion  has  been  maintained."    This  eumu- 
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nation  Mr.  Ellis  hat  undertakeD,  anil  the  results  he  has  obtaiBed 
are  altogetfier  opposed  to  the  notion  that  plants  by  tbeir  v^ta- 
tioB  purifj-  the  air:  his  eKperiments  prove,  indeed,  diat  the; 
deteriorate  the  air  in  the  same  manner  that  animals  do,^-con- 
sume  its  oxygen,  and  convert  it  into  carbonic  acid.  It  will  not 
be  expected  that  we  shoulu  enter  into  any  detail  of  these  expert-' 
ments.  Much  precaution  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  avmd 
any  source  of  fallacy;  die  results  were  submitted  to  very  strict 
examinationj  and  in  all  were  the  same.  The  general  mode  of 
conducting  the  esperiment  was,  to  place  a  quantity  of  lime 
water  together  with  a  growing  plant,  in  a  jar  filled  with  atmo* 
spbeiic  air,  inverted  over  water;  the  lime  water  soon  acquired  > 
pellicle  on  'i\»  surface,  which  increased  until  it  had  become 
turbid,  the  air  at  the  same  time  suffering  a  diminution  of  volume; 
results  which  proved  the  formation  and  abstraction  of  carbonic 
acid:  and  when  at  the  end  of  the  eitperiment,  the  residual  air  was 
submitted  to  eudiometiical  cxamiuation,  it  was  found  to  have  lost 
die  greater  part  of  its  oxygen.  In  other  cases,  the  jar  with  the 
growing  plant  was  placed  over  pure  water,  either  alone,  or  with 
a  aoludou  of  potash  in  a  separate  vessel,  by  which  the  carbonic 
acid  was  absorbed;  and  in  his  later  experiments,  Mr.  Ellis  not 
only  employed  herbaceous  and  succulent  plants,  but  those  which 
are  ligneous  and  have  an  abundant  foliage,  thus  obviating  the 
fallacy  which  might  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  former  being 
imperfectly  developed. 

From  a  review  of  the  experiments  of  former  chemists,  Mr, 
EUlis  has  shewD  that  these  are  the  results  which  had  usually  been 
obtained.  Scheele  had  found  that  growing  plants  uniformly 
consume  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  convert  it  into  carbonic 
acids.  Ingenhouz  had  obtained  the  same  results,  and  had  even 
considered  a  supply  of  oxygen  as  necessary  to  vegetable  life. 
And  the  necessity  of  oxygen  to  support  vegetation,  as  well  as 
its  conversion  into  carbonic  acid,  were  not  less  strbngly  stated 
by  Sennebier.  Yet  the  conclusions  of  Priestley  continued  to 
be  generally  received ;  and  even  one  of  the  latest  experimentalists, 
Woo^ouse,  thot^h  he  found,  in  common  with  others,  that 
carbonic  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  growing  plant  on 
atmospheric  air,  supposed  this  to  be  an  effect,  not  the  result  of 
vegetation,  but  foreign  to  it,  arising  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
Bctii^  DO  the  v^etable  part  of  the  soil,  or  on  the  carbonaceous 
matter  of  the  decayed  leaves  of  the  plant. 

'She  difficulty  attending  this  subject,  which  has  in  some 
measure  caused  the  opinion  of  Priestley  to  be  retained,  or  has 
thrown  doubt  on  the  conclusion  that  it  now  appears  ought  to  be 
drawn,  arises  from  the  fact  sufhciently  established,  that  growing 
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vegetables  under  exposure  to  the  ra>s  of  the  bud  givt  eat 
oxjgen  gas.  This  wai  proved  by  the  aumerous  espetisKaU  st 
Ingenhouz,  »ad  bas  bees  emply  coafinned  by  ibose  of  Ssune- 
bier,  Woodbouse,  and  Saussure.  It  further  appvari  to  be  proved 
by  the  same  eKperioients,  tbat  Uiis  oxysjen  is  derived  fron  ibe 
deconi position  of  carbonic  acid.  Af  r.  Ulis,  from  the  coBsidna- 
tios  of  this  being  a  change  so  entirely  the  reverse  of  that  which 
be  regarded  as  the  natural  efiect  of  vegetatioa,  waa  nuber 
qiclined,  in  his  first  publication,  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  ^ 
fiact4  on  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  estiblisbed.  In  die  sectnd 
part  of  bis  vrork  he  has  admitted  that  it  ia  aufficMiatly  deBon- 
iftrated;  but  he  still  maintaios  the  opinion  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced, that  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  and  ita  coaversioa  iuo 
carbonic  acid,  are  the  necessary  ^ects  of  v^station;  aod  be 
r^ards  this  evolution  of  oxygen,  under  exposure  to  aobr  light, 
as  a  cbeniical  effect  foreign  to  this  process,  or  not  essenttuly 
connected  with  it. 

This  is  the  most  interestiDg,  and  the  most  difficult  questica 
which  at  present  occurs  wiih  regard  to  the  theory  of  vcgietatioB. 
It  is  proved  thai  growing  vegetables  consume  the  oxygen  of  tbs 
air,  and  convert  it  into  carbonic  acid,  and  this  evea  under 
uposure  to  clear  day4igbt.  It  is  also  proved,  that  when  ex- 
posed to  the  rays  of  die  sun  they  decompose  carbonic  acid,  asd 
S've  out  oxygen  gas.  They  perform,  dierefore,  under  these 
fferent  circumstauces,  two  fuuctions  with  regaid  to  the  m, 
precisely  the  reverse  of  each  other,  and  tbe  (juectioa  evidentlj 
iremaius  for  decitioo,  what  relation  have  these  functions  to  the  ge- 
neral process  of  vegetation,  and  whicbof  theniismoet  iatimaCely 
connected  with  die  life  and  growth  of  the  plant.  In  reply  to 
this,  Mr.  Ellis  has  very  forcibly  remarked  (p.  94.^  that  a  supply 
of  oxygen  ^  appears  to  be  essential  to  vegetation,  that  wiihoot 
this  tbe  livmg  p^t  is  unable  to  suf vive,  while  in  an  atmosfAefe 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  it  speedily  dies;  tbe  comuomtiDa  oi 
oxygen  appears  to  be  a  constant  operation,  proceeding  both 
under  exposure  to  light  and  in  the  shade,  wbiLe  the  other  tafcw 
place  oaij  at  intervals,  and  while  the  plant  is  exposed  to  the 
sun.  This  production  of  oxygen  too  taikes  place  under  cimua- 
ftaaces  in  which  vegetation  can  scarcely  be  uipposed  to  paB- 
caed,  as  when  tbe  leaves  are  detached  from  the  plant  and  i»- 
fliersed  in  water,  when  they  are  confined  in  bydiogoa  or 
nitrogen  gas,  or  wheq  the  temperature  is  lower  tima  that  al 
wbkh  vegetatiKW  is  checked.  It  can  scarcely,  therefon,  be 
r^arded  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  chemical  effect  luHiaaBaeted 
with  vegetatioa,  or  at  mat  not  necessarily  dependent  oa  it.  On 
the  <^er  htnd,  as  Mr.  EUis  remarks,  (p.  47.)  plota  li^ie  and 
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grow  in  aitnatiafu  from  which  light  is  whoUy  excluded,  when  of 
course  the  operaticMi  of  the  decompobitioii  of  carbonic  acid  and 
cposequeut  evolution  of  oxygen  ia  suspended,  while  that  of 
the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  fonnation  of  carbonic  acid 
goes  on. 

"  The  experiments  related  in  this  and  in  the  former  treatise,  (in 
which  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  and  production  of  carbonic  acid 
were  obserred,)  although  they  were  not  made  under  a  direct  ex- 
postire  to  the  tun's  rays,  were  conducted  in  open  rooms  where  light 
bad  the  freest  access,  and  the  plants  assumed  all  the  characteristic 
properties  and  ^pearances  which  were  peculiar  to  thero.  It  is  like- 
wise sufficiently  evident,  that  even  in  our  own  climate,  and  espe- 
cially in  high  northern  latitudes,  a  vatt  nurobtr  of  plants  live  and 
flourish  in  natural  situations,  where  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
seldom  or  never  penetrate ;  and  yet,  in  such  situations,  they  attain 
&  state  of  perfect  vegetation.  How  many  hours  also  of  our  bright- 
est days,  and  even  how  many  entire  days,  are  we  deprived  of  the 
direct  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  at  the  very  season  ivhen  \eEeta- 
tion  is  advancing  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  vigour  i  If,  indeed, 
this  direct  influence  were  essential  to  vegetation,  many  plants 
which  we  now  behold,  would  never  be  prmluced  at  all,  and  all 
the  tr3>eB  of  vegetables  would  experience  such  frequent  and  con- 
tinued checks  to  their  growth,  that,  in  our  own  climate  at  least,  we 
could  scarcely  ever  hope  to  see  many  of  them  attain  to  a  state  of 
maturity." 

We  acknowlet^e  that  there  b  much  force  in  these  observa- 
tions, and  the  opinion  muutained  by  Mr.  Ellis,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  oxygen  and  its  conversion  into  carbonic  acid  are 
euentinl  to  v^etation,  while  the  opposite  changes  under  exr 
posure  to  aolar  light  areaccidentalandforeign  toit,  may  bejust: 
yet  there  still  remains  some  degree  of  obscurity  with  regard  to 
'diia  subject.  It  is  singular  that  plants  should  be  capable  of  so 
changing  the  functions  diey  exert  with  regard  to  the  air,*  as  to 
produce  changes  directly  the  reverse  of  each  other;  and  still 
more,  if  die  above  view  be  just,  of  producing  that  change  in  the 
air,  and  suffering  from  its  action  the  corresponding  change  which 
is  least  natural  to  them,  not  only  without  mjury,  but  apparently 
with  advantage;  for  although  vegetation  may  proceed  in  the 
shade,  it  is  undoubtedly  less  vigorous  than  under  exposure  to 
fight ;  md  the  process  appears  at  no  time  to  be  more  perfect 
than  under  exposure  io  the  rays  of  the  sun.  If  the  constant  ab- 
strfCtion  of  carbon  too  be  a  necessary  effect  of  vegetation,  it 
adds  ctnnderably  to  At  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  source 
whence  that  principle  is  supplied,  especially  in  diose  situations 
in  wrhich  it  cannot  be  derived  from  the  soil. 

Tbe  younger  Saussuie,  as  the  result  of  his  researches  on  vege- 
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tation,  has  given  a  view  somewhat  tySereot  of  die  relMiOD-n^ 
sisting  between  diose  opposite  changes  produced  by  gtowiag 
plants  on  the  air.  He  has  supposed  that  tbey  always  coomme 
f^iyg^i  and  form  carbonic  acid,  but  that  under  esponire  lo  Ugbt 
they  also  decompose  diis  acid  and  evolve  its  oxygen;  hence 
under  such  an  espovure  if  dtey  are  placed  in  an  atmosphere  to 
which  no  carbonic  acid  has  been  adcwd,  it  is  neitber  detchonted, 
nor  is  it  rendered  more  pure ;  and  this  is  the  case  too  whan  tbt? 
are  placed  alternately  in  the  sun^ine  and  in  the  shade.  Biit  if 
the  air  in  whi<^  they  are  placed  contain  a  certain  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  if  tbey  are  exposed  to  solar  light,  the  acid  is 
decomposed  and  oxygen  gas  is  evolved.  Vegetation  appears  in 
thbca8e,from9aus8ure'B  experiments,  to  be  even  more  vigorous, 
at  least  if  tbe  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  be  not  too  large ;  and 
the  quantity  of  carbon  in  tbe  vegetable  is  increased.  And  as 
atmospheric  air  always  contains  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  Saus- 
.sare  has  supposed  that  plants  under  exposure  to  li^it  dec«iii- 
^oat  it,  and  that  part  at  least  of  the  carbon,  enteiias  into  lbs 
eompontioa  of  the  products  of  vegetation,  is  dcriTcd  fivia  thti 
source. 

Mr.  Ellis  appears  to  admit  this  view  to  a  certain  extent :  we 
cannot  give  his  opinion  better  than  in  the  summary  which  be  hi) 
present«l  of  it : 

**  From  the  fiKta  which  have  been  stated  we  collect  that  plants 
which  vegetate  in  sun-shine  require  always  the  presence  of  axyma 
gas,  and  that  by  the  act  of  vegetation  tbey  constantly  change  nil 
axygen  kito  cubonic  acid.  We  farther  lean,  tbat  carbonic  Mid  «■• 
ters  plants  both  with  tbe  fluids  which  they  absorb,  and  also  under 
certain  circumitaiiceB  in  an  elastic  form ;  that  this  acid  gasis  oan- 
veyed  to  the  leaves,  and  is  there  decomposed  by  tbe  joint  operatwa 
•f  the  plant  and  of  solar  light,  and  that  it  is  ham  this  source  alone 
that  the  oxygea  gas  aflbrded  by  phinU  is  derived.  It  Ukewise  af- 
pears  that  this  operation  of  affijroing  oxygen  is  not  properly  a  vege- 
tative function,  but  only  a  subordinate  office  accomplished  by  tii& 
direct  action  of  tbe  sun ;  that  it  is  carried  on  in  the  cellular  or  pa- 
tonchymatous  structure,  and  not  in  the  vascutar  system  of  the  Inf  l 
and  that  ii  may  and  does  exist  wi^  that  function  by  which  oxjgea 
fa  consumed,  and  whicfa  is  essential  to  the  vegetatiM  of  the  plant. 
Hence  it  is,  that  when  jdanti  are  made  to  grow  in  dosed  veasMS  eat* 
f«sed  to  the  son,  the  Oaygea  gas  which  is  consamed  by  tbe  fono- 
don  of  v^etstion  is  agau  restored  by  tbe  decomposition  of  the  car> 
bonic  acid  that  is  formed,  and  uo  change  therelbre  appears  to  i>e  e& 
ftcted  in  tbe  compoulion  of  tbe  air.  But  in  situations  where  the 
direct  agencv  of  light  is  excluded,no  decomposition  of  carbonic  add 
is  perceptible,  and  the  sir  therefore  soon  oecomes  unfit  to  sustam 
.Tegetation.  In  its  general  nature  and  efiects  therefore  the  Amction 
of  vegetation  is  precisely  the  same  in  tmi'shine  and  in  the  shade,  for 
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mycm  gM  i"  aiike  oeoeMuy  u  both  akuaCrais,  and  ii  io  a  atmilar 
nwiRfr  c«Bv^ted  quo  cuboDic  acid.  Under  direct  expoeure  to  the 
solar  nysr  however,  ttiis  acid  gas  is  anin  deconwoeed,  and  its  oxy- 
gea  is  restored  to  the  atmosphere,  whjie  in  the  shade  no  such  ope- 
ration takes  place,  and  the  air  therefore  remains  permaneatly  de- 
praved."    (P.  lOH.) 

Mr.  Ellis  only  majntainfl,  tberafbre,  that  the  decotnpositioB  of 
cavbonic  aeid^  va  not  esseatid  to  Testation,  iior  useful  to  it. 
Now,  aMiough  &ere  we  facts  irhkh  support  him  in  this  con- 
duMOfl,  it  is  abo,  as  we  have  remarked,  involved  in  some  diffi- 


cuMes,  particularly  in  that  of  vegebition  being  most  vigorous 
and  perfect  nnder  exposure  (o  solar  light  when  this  decomposi- 
lioa  <rf  carbonic  acid  does  take  place,  and  in  that  also  of  ac- 


tmuntti^  for  the  supply  of  carbon  to  vegetables,  when  it  is  ob- 
vioos  (as  it  is  iu  many  cases)  that  they  do  not  receive  it  Irom  the 
se3.  We  do  not  contend  diat  these  are  sufficient  to  invalidate 
lus  (qninon,  but  we  notice  d»era  as  requiring  elucidation ;  and  we 
fnnt  that  Mr.  Ellis  wiH  continue  to  prosecute  an  invest^tioD 
highly  bterestiug,  as  it  relates  to  tbe  theory  of  vegetation,  and 
not  less  so  perhaps  in  the  practical  applications  to  which  it  may 
-  ultiiDatetylead, — an  investigation,  we  may  add,  with  tbe  difficolties 
of  which  he  is  BO  well  acquainted,  aad  which  he  has  shewn  him- 
self so  well  qualified  to  conduct. 

The  enussiou  of  <»[ygen  takes  place  only  irom  die  green  parts 
of  plants  when  tbey  are  acted  on  by  the  solar  nys ;  xaA  it  is  a 
■nfaordasale  sabject  of  enquiry  oS  some  interest,  which  Mr.  Ellis 
hmf  propwed  to  investigate,  (p.  1 10)  "  why  these  parts  are  so 
esdnsively  concerned  in  dua  operation,  and  what  are  those  pe- 
culiarities of  structure  or  of  composition  which  thus  enable 
d>em  to  produce  chatiges  in  the  air,  so  different  from  those 
which  alt  the  other  p^rts  of  the  v^etables  perform,  even  in  sun- 
sbine,  and  so  contrary  to  their  own  proper  functions  in  the 
•bade."  The  emisuon  of  oxygen  gas  by  plants  under  exposure 
to  solar  light  appears  to  arise  m  general,  perhaps  always,  from 
the  decQBwosition  of  carbonic  acid  which  the  plant  has  imbibed. 
Why  then,  Mr.  Ellis  inquires,  should  the  decomposition  of.carbo- 
-niG  acid  always  attend  uie  productioB  of  the  green  colour  in  plant*, 
and  wby  diould  their  white  colour  appear  always  to  be  accom- 
panied by  the  retention  of  that  gas  >  Could  we  discover  tbe  con- 
nection between  these  facts,  it  m^t,  peiiiaps,  lead  to  an  ex- 
pboation  of  the  cause  of  the  green  colour  in  plants. 

The  white  colour  of  etiolated  plants  had  been  ascribed  by 
Homboldt  to  the  accunmlation  of^ oxygen;  but  the  non-expul- 
sioQ  of  oxyeen,  as  Mr.  Ellis  has  remarked  in  plants  secluded 
&om  l^t,  H  no  proof  that  the  while  colour  Is  caused  by  its 
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opeintioa;  for  previous  to  'At  expulnon  it  doea  not  exist  in  the 
plant  as  free  oxygen,  but  only  in  combination  with  carbon.  He 
has  advanced  a  different  opinion,  which  we  cannot  help  tbinkiny 
extremely  probable.  The  solutions  ofthegreep  coloured  matter 
of  plants  m  alkohol  lose  their  colour  by  ^e  actiou  of  oxygen, 
and  the  oxygen  disappears,  lliis  has  been  ascribed  to  the  direct 
action  of  oxygen,  and  in  proof  of  this,  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  acids  in  excess  discharge  vegetable  colours— ui  effect  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  their  yielding  oxygen.  Yet,  as  Mr. 
Ellis  remarLs,  after  Dr.  Bancroft,  muriatic  acid  in  excess  dis- 
charges these  colours,  though  there  is  no  probability  in  the  sup' 
position  that  it  imparts  oxygen;  it  acts  therefore  merely  as  an 
acid ;  and  of  course  other  acids  in  dischsrgiug  these  colours  pro- 
bably act  in  a  similar  manner.  And  when  oxygen  removes  the 
green  colour  of  vegetable  infusions,  may  it  not  do  so  by  com- 
bining with  the  carbon  of  the  vegetable,  and  forming  carb<HUC 
acid,  which  re-acts  on  the  colouring  matter '.  In  conformity  to  this 
supposition,  Mr.  Ellis  found  that  carbonic  acid  introduced  into 
a  green  coloured  solution  discharged  the  colour,  and  this  colour 
was  in  some  measure  restored  by  neutralizing  the  acid  by  ao 
alkali,  llie  green  parts  of  plants,  be  further  remarks,  contain  a 
considerable  tjuantity  of  saline  matter,  and  since  the  green  colour 
is  produced  by  the  actiou  of  an  alkali,  it  will  appear  in  the  liv- 
ing plant,  from  any  operation  of  which  a  removal  of  acid,  leav- 
ing an  excess  of  alkali,  b  the  result. 

"  The  dccomposidoQ  of  carbonic  acid  in  plants  by  the  agency  of 
solar  light,"  continues  Mr,  Ellis,  (p.  128.)  "  seems  to  be  the  means 
employed  by  nature  to  accomplish  this  purpose;  for  by  these  mean  tbe 
acid  is  not  only  withdrawn  from  its  combination  and  expelled,  bat 
the  alkali  is  at  the  same  instant  rendered  predominant,  and  exists  in 
a  state  fitted  to  exert  its  specific  action  on  the  colourable  juices  of 
the  leaf.  The  colouration  of  the  leaf  therefore  is  not  immediatdy 
owing  to  the  expulsion  of  oxygen,  nor  even  to  the  subtractioD  of 
carbonic  add,  but  to  the  predominance  of  alkaline  matter,  which 
this  subtraction  of  acid  occasions;  consequently  the  verdure  suc- 
ceeds to  the  decomposition  of  carbcuiic  acid,  and  tbe  evidence  of 
that  decomposition  is  the  expulsion  of  oxygen  gas.  Hence  there- 
fore to  spc^  correctly,  we  cannot  so  properly  say  that  the  green 
leaf  affords  oxygen,  as  that  it  becomes  green  when  that  gas  is  ex- 
pelted  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  add  by 
solar  Iwht  gives  rise  at  once  to  the  production  of  oxygen  gas,  au 
to  the  formation  of  the  green  colour  in  plants." 

The  various  tints  of  colour  which  the  leaves  of  plants  assume 
at  certain  seasons,  or  in  particular  states  of  maturity,  Mr.  ElU* 
supposes  to  be  owing  to  the  predominance  of  alkaline  or  acid 
matter;  tbe  green  aiwl  yellow  arising  from  the  former,  the  red 
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from  the  latter.  The  same  causes  be  supposes  to  give  rise  to 
the  colours  of  Sowers. 

'  Mr.  £Uis  has  devoted  a  section  to  Ibe  inquiry  in  what  ma»- 
ner  light  acts  in  producing  the  changes  in  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion  of  vegetable  matter,  and  whence  these  Ghatm;es  of  colour  arise. 
He.  endeavours  to  shew  that  there  is  an  analogy  in  the  chemical 
action  of  the  rays  which  compose  solar  Ught,  and  of  the  two 
electricities,  positive  and  negative — the  calorific  rays  in  the  solar 
beam  producing  chemical  combinations  analogous  to  those 
which  positive  electricity  produces,  and  the  chemical  rays,  as 
they  have  been  denominated,  giving  rise  to  chemical  decomposi- 
tions similar  to  those  which  arise  from  the  action  of  negative 
electricity ;  they  operate  therefore,  he  conceives,  in  producing 
hy  a  similar  mode  of  action  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  the  oxygen  of  which  assumes  the  elastic  form  and  is  dis- 
engaged, while  its  carbon  is  retained— this  decomposiiion  being 
aided  by  the  state  of  condensation  in  which  the  carbonic  acid 
-exists  in  the  plant,  and  hence  being  capable  of  being  affected, 
though  the  acid  in  its  electric  form  is  not  decompcwed  by  the 
agency  of  light  alone.  We  are  doubtful  if  the  chemical  agen- 
cies of  the  rays  of  light  are  yet  sufKciently  understood  to  admit 
of  a  theory  altogether  satisfactory  on  this  subject. 
.  Mr.  Ellis  had  in  the  first  part  of  his  treaUse  shewn  by  a  very 
ample  induction,  that  in  all  the  classes  of  animals,  from  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  exutence  to  those  of  the  most  complicated 
and  perfect  oi^aoizabon,  the  changes  produced  on  the  air  by 
the  function  of  respiration  are  the  same ;  to  all  of  them  oxygen 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  this  oxygen  is  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid.  Tfab  induction  he  has  confirmed  in  the  present 
.  treatise  by  a  number  of  additional  facts  from  different  auUio- 
ritiea.  It  further  appears,  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  ' 
formed  corresponds  with  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed,  that 
there  is  no  additional  consumption  of  oxygen,  and  also  that 
there  is  no  consumption  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.     1'he  air 

.therefore  is  not  changed  in  volume  by  respiration,  and  the  only 
change  ia  that  of  its  oxygen  into  a  proportional  quantity  of  car- 

'  bonic  acid.  Results  different  from  these,  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to.be  estabiished,  appear  to  have  arisen  from  errors  in  the 
eiperiments. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  function  of  animal  respiration, 

:  the  principal  novelty,  in  the  view  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  given, 

.  is  that  of  supposing  that  the  conversion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
-.into  carbonic  acid  takes  place  exterior  to  the  minute  ramifica- 

.itions  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  which  tbe  change  of  venous  to  ar- 
terial blood  is  effected,  and  that  this  conversion  is  not  necessarily 
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connected  with  that  cfauige.  The  OKypa  is  cottvertitd  isM 
carboDic  acid  evidently  by  receiving  carbon,  and  with  Tegard  M 
the  moctc  in  which  tUs  it  effected,  different  hypotheves  have 
been  advanced,  some  supposing  an  elaatic  compound  of  cwboia 
and  hydroges  to  be  evolved  from  the  vmoM  blood,  circalatKBg; 
through  ^e  minute  branches  of  the  pulmootir;  artery,  wMch 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  inspired ;  others  having 
imagined  that  die  oxygen  of  the  air  lb  absorbed  by  the  blootf, 
and  either  directly  comlmies  with  a  portion  of  its  carbon  fom- 
ing  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  pasging  through  lh«  thin  coats  OS 
these  minute  blood  vessels  is  disdiarged,  or  is  combiBed  more 
•lowly  m  the  course  of  the  circulation  with  carbon ;  the  carbonic 
acid  formed  from  this  combination  bcii^  retained  in  solution  bj 
the  veuous  blood,  aad  discharged  from  it  whan  a  fresh  qi)anti^ 
of  oxygen  is  absorbed  in  die  lungs.  But  in  all  these  hypotheses, 
die  conversion  of  the  oxygeu  into  carbonic  scid  is  supposed  to 
be  by  the  CMnmunication  of  carbon  from  venous  blood,  and  the 
abstraction  of  this  carbon  is  considered  as  an  essential  change 
connected  with  die  converiion  of  that  blood  to  die  arteri^  state, 
and  probably  adapted  to  important  purposes  in  the  ananal 
gsconomy.  Mr.  Ejlis  denies  the  posnfoility  of  the  transmission 
of  elastic  fluids  through  the  coats  of  the  minute  vessels,  either 
from  the  air  into  the  blood,  or  ftom  the  Mood  to  the  air ;  be 
considers  the  air  therefore  as  incapable  of  acting  (at  least  t>y  am 
of  its  ptHulerable  principles)  on  the  blood  circulating  throi^ 
the  lungs ;  and  to  account  for  the  conversioo  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  inspired  air  into  carbonic  acid,  he  supposes  that  carbon  is 
communicated  to  it  by  the  exhalents  of  the  hings.  Onr  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  enter  on  any  minute  discuBsion  of  this  ^utf^- 
tion,  Mr.  Ellis  supports  his  opinion  with  much  ingenuity,  bvt 
we  confess  we  still  incline  to  the  common  opinion ;  we  can  o^y, 
however,  offer  a  few  remarks. 

fVst,  it  is  obvious,  that  according  to  Mr.  EHia's  hypotfaeais, 
there  is  no  ctmnection  between  the  principal  change  prodnced 
on  the  air  by  respiration — the  conversion  of  its  oxygen  into  car- 
bonic acid,  and  the  aiiparendy  corresponding  change  of  vNtoua 
into  arterial  blood.  This  chaise  can  be  perceived  taking  place 
in  the  mimifee  branches,  forming  the  terminations  of  &e  pul- 
monary artery,  and  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  veins; 
but  the  ezhalenta  pass  alb^ther  by  distinct  branches  from  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  it  is  only  by  carbon  comnHraicated  from 
tkdr  extremities  diat  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Ellis's  opinioD,  converted  into  carbonic  acid.  The  one  process, 
therefor^  appears  to  have  iio  connection  with  the  other.  Now 
this  strikes  ua  as  a  stroif  improbalulity.r— Hie  abstractioB  of  car> 
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bon,  ftfl  mode  conceiTedbj  ourantbor,appeirt  to  V^  in  «  K>«at 
measure  an  aGcideotal  e^t,  depeoding  on  the  action  of  tb« 
oxvgeo  of  the  air  on  the  halitm  of  the  eshalents,  or  the  effused 
Aoid  on  the  surface  of  die  bronchise ;  an  action  which  it  would 
e«|BsIlj  exert,  aa  Mr.  Eilis  has  remarked,  on  any  other  animal 
fiuid  or  moijt  solid,  and  which  has  no  connection  wilh  any 
chai^  in  tbe  composition  of  die  blood.  But  when  we  consider 
the  quantity  dius  abstracted,  and  tbe  provision  made  for  its  ab- 
«tr*ction  in  all  classes  of  animals,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  it 
aa  a  more  important  effect,  and  connected  with  changes  in  the 
compooitioB  of  the  blood,  adapted  to  essential  purpo»es  in  the 
animal  system.  The  only  use  of  respiration,  according  to  Mr. 
KJlia'i  view,  as  he  intimated  at  the  end  of  his  treatise,  is  to 
c<HniiKinicate  3  portion  of  heat  to  tbe  blood,  and  even  tliis  it 
does  only  by  an  indirect  process,  and  as  die  re'<ult  of  what  may 
be  regarded  aa  an  accidental  effect.  On  this  system,  or  indeed 
on  any  other  opinion  than  that  the  hlood  i<t  designed  to  be  sub- 
Butted  to  tbe  chemical  action  of  the  air,  we  perceive  no  adeijuate 
cause  for  the  complicated  structure  of  the  respimtory  organs  ii| 
the  more  perfect  animals. 

Tba  chaise  of  properties  produced  in  tlie  blood  in  its  circU' 
lation  ihrongh  the  lungs,  a  change  not  connected  with  the  mer« 
Kcretioii  by  the  exhalents,  since  it  obviously  takes  place  in  its 
passage  through  vessels  distinct  from  these,  is  to  us  a  proof  of 
the  chemical  action  of  the  air  upon  it.  The  change  of  colour 
Mr.  Eltis  may  perhaps  ascribe  to  tbe  coDimunicalion  of  caloric 
through  the  blood  vessels.  Were  thts  caloric  to  produce  even 
the  whole  elevation  of  temperature,  which  but  for  the  corro- 
•pondiag  change  of  capacity  it  would  produce,  we  should  doubt 
if  Jt  could  give  rise  to  diis effect;  but  as  the  temperature  is  not 
raised,  or  not  more  than  one  or  two  degrees,  we  cannot  admit 
that  it  will  produce  this  change,  or  that  the  abstraction  of  this 
latent  caloric,  as  it  may  be  named,  will  produce  the  correspond- 
ing chance  of  colour,  when  the  blood  passes,  in  the  course  of 
the  circulation,  into  the  venous  state.  It  is  equally  inadequate, 
we  think,  to  account  for  the  change  in  the  stimulating  quality 
of  the  blood,  which  is  so  necessary  to  sustain  life.  And  further, 
we  would  ask,  what  gives  nse  to  the  change  in  the  capacity  of 
Ac  blood  itself  for  caloric,  a  change  experimentally  proved,  and 
which  can  only  be  referred  to  a  change  of  composition  ^ 

Tbe  difficulty  which  Mr.  Ellis  urges,  as  attending  the  snp- 
poaition  of  the  direct  chemical  action  of  the  air  on  the  blood, 
from  die  necessity  of  suppoung  that  elastic  Auids  can  permeate 
die  coats  of  the  blood  vessels,  we  cannot  regard  as  uiporlartt. 
Every  humid  subitaace,  that  is,  every  body  penetrated  with 
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humidih'  through  its  entire  mus,  is,  we  believe,  penuMble  to 
clastic  fluids,  and  altogether  incapable  of  coiDpletety  excluding 
or  confining  them.  Animal  membrane,  even  in  the  compare 
tivel^  thick  and  dense  state,  for  example,  of  a  bladder  is  suffi- 
ciently khOM'ii  to  be  permeable  to  gases ;  and  we  see  no  force  in 
the  distinction,  with  regard  to  this  effect,  between  the  living  aod 
dead  solid,  since  it  is  a  property  connected  with  mere  mecha- 
nical structure  and  the  ii^uence  of  humidity,  of  the  suspenBion 
of  which,  by  the  presence  of  life,  we  see  no  proof.  We  con- 
sider the  blood,  therefore,  in  circulating  through  ihe  very  minuie 
vessels,  and  over  the  very  extensive  surface  of  the  lungs,  a» 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  nearly  as  fieely  as  if  the  de^ 
caie  membrane  conlining  it  were  not  interposed;  especially  as 
the  passage  of  the  air  through  that  membrane,  and  its  cons^ 
quent  approximation  to  the  bluod,  must  be  aided  by  the  degree 
of  compression  which  it  suffers  in  ihe  air  cells  from  the  force 
exerted  in  inspiration;  the  oxygen  of  that  air  bavii^  an  affinity 
witii  the  carbon  of  the  blood,  will  in  ihis  app^o^inlation  com- 
bine  with  it,  and  form  carbonic  acid;  and  when,  in  the  alteimting 
abatement  of  that  compres.sion,  evpiration  begins  to  take  place, 
the  carbonic  acid,  formed  as  we  have  just  stated,  will  be  di»- 
eneaged,  and  become  elastic.  We  agree,  therefore,  with  Mr. 
Ellis,  in  rejecting  the  hypothesis,  that  the  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed 
by  the  blood,  carried  by  it  through  Ihe  whole  course  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  which  is  dischau^ed 
from  the  venous  blood  when  it  passes  through  the  lungs. 
But  we  see  no  difliculty  in  the  supposiiion  that  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  may,  as  above  explained,  act  on  the  blood  in  the  tnngs 
and  combine  with  its  carbon,  and  that  the  carbonic  acid  formed 
by  this  combination  may  he  immediately  discharged  in  its  elastic 
form. 

Lastly,  we  would  remark,  that  the  transmission  of  elastic 
fluids  through  the  coats  of  the  blood  vessels  in  the  lungs  ap- 
pears to  ns  to  be  established  by  the  effects  which  arise  from  the 
inspiration  of  various  gases.  By  some,  it  is  known,  that  dea^is 
induced  more  speedily  than  happens  from  tlie  mere  deprivation 
of  oxygen,  and  the  irritability  of  the  heart  is  found  to  he  even 
completely  destroyed  by  them,  effects  which  we  do  not  think 
admit  of  an  adequate  explanation  from  any  supposed  action  of 
these  gases  on  ihe  nerves  of  the  lungs,  but  which  must  b« 
ascribed  to  their  action  by  the  medium  of  ibe  blood.  The 
exlnlarating  effects  from  the  inspiration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas 
appear  to  us  a  proof  not  less  conclusive,  which  we  camiot  con- 
sider  as  much  weakened  by  our  author's  observations,  with  re- 
g;atd  to  the  uncertainty  in  the  prodnction  of  this  effect,  or  to 
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effect!  MMoewhat  nniiar  being  produced  by  tiie  inspiration  of 
■ome  other  gasea. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  should  be  disposed  Btill  to  main- 
tain the  opimos,  that  the  osygen  of  the  air  acts  chemicall<r  on  the 
blood  in  the  lungs,  and  that  probably  the  most  important  final 
purpose  of  respiraUon  is,  by  this  action,  to  produce  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  composition  ol  the  blood. 

Mr.  £llis,  we  think,  is  successful  in  contending  that  in  respi- 
ratioa  there  is  no  consumption  of  oxygen  gas,  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  carbonic  acid  expired,  that 
diere  is  none  therefore  absorbed  by  the  blood  so  ds  to  be  re- 
tained :  the  apparent  consumption  of  oxygen  beyond  this,  when 
respiration  is  performed  under  circumstances  which  render  it 
lidioriouSf  is  probably  owing,  as  he  remarks,  to  the  respi- 
ratory organs  being  unable- to  effect  so  complete  an  expulsion 
of  the  air  as  in  natural  lespiration.  He  has  also,  examined  the 
esperiments,  whence  it  was  inferred,  that  there  is  a  consumption 
of  nitrogen  gas  in  respiration,  as  well  as  some  others  more  re- 
cently brought  forward,  as  proving  an  evolution  of  this  gas  from 
the  blood  under  peculiar  circumstances  of  respiration.  We 
consider  the  conclusion  for  which  he  contends  as  sufficiently 
established-^lhat  there  is  neither  an  absorption  nor  an  evolution. 
That  there  is  no  absorption  had  been  shewn  by  the  accurate 
experinieuts  of  Allen  and  Pepys:  tlie  evolution  whidi  Other 
e^iperiments  by  these  chemists  appeared  to  prove,  Mr.  Ellis  re- 
gards as  a  fallacy,  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  residual  air 
of  the  lungs ;  and  he  gives  a  very  ingenious  explanation  of  the  fact, 
apparently  inconsistent  with  this  hypothesis,  that  in  those  experi- 
ments in  which  the  evolution  of  nitroeen  was  supposed  to  take 
place,  the  air  expired  exceeded  even  in  volume  the  capacity  of 
the  ti'Ogs.  'Hiia  he  supposes  to  arise  from  the  circumstance, 
diat  the  air,  instead  of  being  expanded,  is  actually  condensed  by 
its  reception  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs,  a  condensation  that 
may  arise  either  from  a  contraction  of  these  cells,  or  more  pro 
bably,  as  Mr.  liillis  supposes,  from  the  influence  of  that  attrac- 
tion or  adhesion  exerted  between  air  and  the  surfaces  of  bodies, 
which  gives  rise  to  its  condensation  in  other  cases  where  it  is 
receiredinto  tKe  interstices  of  porous  bodies;  of  which  effect 
charcoal,  in  its  operation  on  elastic  fluids,  affords  a  striking 
example.  He  influence  of  this  condensation,  which  has  not 
been  before  attended  to,  may  further  be  important  in  the  pro- 
duction of  some  of  the  effects  of  respiration;  it  may  bcilitate 
the  combination  of  the  oxygen  and  carbon  in  the  lungs ;  and  it 
•errea  to  account  for  those  variations  which  happen  in  the  rela- 
tive volumes  of  inspired  and  expired  air,  and  of  the  oxygen  and 
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BitHigeii  of  tbat  air,  whra  naturtl  reif>intio«  is  <brtiirbaii  Ij 
causes  which  induce  a  preternatural  exertion  of  the  respkaloi? 
orcatu. 

We  iMut  DOW  conclude  our  accowot  of  tfaLs  work,  «id  we 
cannot  do  so  without  exprestiu;;  our  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  researches  it  presents,  and  the  abilitr  with  which  (bey  hnra 
been  conducted.  Its  details  throw  new  light,  and  open  fredi 
analogies,  calculated  to  elucidate  the  grauiteur  and  umfonnit}' 
of  the  great  Creator's  works;  and  it  may  serve  as  a  valuable  link 
in  that  loi^  chain  of  discovery  which  has  been  resarteci  for  tl» 
present  day;  and  of  which  we  hope  to  give  ^one  account  in  our 
next  number.  Nor  can  we  withliold  our  approbation  of  the 
candour  and  liberality  which  distinguish  Mr.  Ellis's  work.  We 
have  differed  in  some  points  from  the  author,  but  this  lesseoi 
not  our  respect  for  his  talmta,  nor  our  confidence  that  im- 
,  portant  results  may  be  obtained  from  his  furtber  pursuit  of  thii 
investigation,  (lis  plan  leads  him  to  the  consideration  of  &e 
effects  which  arise  from  the  introduction  into  the  vegetable  aad 
auimal  systems,  of  the  caloric  set  free  from  the  combinatioQ  of 
oxygen  with  carbon  ;  be  intimates  some  iutention  of  prosecntiBfi 
this  subject,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  find,  in  the  reception  of 
the  present  volume,  sufficient  indnceoieBt  to  carry  this  iuteotioa 
into  ezecutioD. 


Art.  VII.  Memoin  of  the  Honourable  Tiwmat  JeffenotL,  Se- 
cretary of  State,  Vict  Pretident  and  Pretident  of  the  Vnittd 
Stales  of  America;  cotttaiiting  a  concise  Hittory  of  tkou 
Stales,  from  the  Acknowledgment  of  their  Itidepettdeiia. 
With  a  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progrea  of  Freach  Iwfluna 
•'and  French  Principles  in  that  Country.  Two  vols,  octavo, 
New  York,  I8O9. 

Xm  the  first  number  of  the  Biitish  Review,  we  had(wecanhantl( 
say)  the  satisfaction  of  laying  before  oiu:  readers  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  facilities  which  the  French  party  ib  America  ban 
found  in  the  principles  of  its  constilution,  for  the  prosecntioo  of 
their  schemes  against  the  British  connection,  and  the  prosperity  of 
their  own  country.  Every  thing  which  we  have  since  seen,  and 
read,  and  heard  upon  the  subject,  has  tended  to  fortify  in  oar 
minds  the  justness  of  the  conclusions  then  drawn,  and  to  con- 
vince us,  that  unless  a  radical  change  take  place  in  the  Aaien- 
caa  system  of  politics,  a  crisis  atust  at  length  arise  in  tho  d- 
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iuOtJag  CMHitr;,  ikat  mmut  udwr  <luBolve  the  Federal  Vnimit 
sr  lead  to  mich  as  impvoreneM  of  it>  ecHntitutioa,  as  will  allow 
of  a  steady  utd  imti<«al  ayatvaa  of  govemmeiit.  We  are  fv, 
however,  Aom  impating  gfinertdl^  to  the  teMfefs  of  the  Freiich 
party  in  tfe  United  Statei  a  sordid  view  of  §aaificiBg  wfast 
tbeytfakiktobethe  real  interests  of  their  coantry,  to  private  con* 
nderatioiu  of  profit  andamlMtioa;— we  belicTe  diena  to  be  nofw 
frequently  dopes  than  traiton;  and  that  the  Franch  ag^s  )uv« 
mcceeded  in  pemtadii^  tfaem,  that  ^  comniercial  advantages, 

?ihi^tDg  fnm  iricodly  intercourse  with  Ei^and,  and  which 
penck  comectica  must  oUige  them  to  forego,  an  the  restdt  of 
a  hlse  view  of  policy  in  their  actual  state  of  society.  Tb^ 
hare  been  taught  to  believe,  that  their  country  will  advaDcs 
fiuter  ID  the  career  of  wealth  and  substantial  power,  by  tumii^ 
lU  the  energies  of  its  popuktioa  to  the  improvement  of  its  ex- 
teame  temtoiy,  ieaniw  the  products  to  be  exported  in  the 
ihips  of  the  commeraa!  nations  of  Europe,  and  OMifining  its 
Own  exer^fOta  to  the  mere  defence  of  ita  coasts  from  insult. 
We  most  in  particular  do  Mr.  Jefi'erson  thcjustice  to  obwrre, 
that  dnring  his  first  rendence  in  Paris,  M.  Turgot  and  the  cco- 
nramsts  w«re  in  the  xenith  of  their  credit ;  and  that  a  man  of 
Mr.  Jeffenoo's  character  and  confined  abilities  was  veiy  likely 
Id  become  the  sionre  dupe  of  their  plausible  theories,  and  to 
faelieTe  that  he  would  do  bis  conntry  good  service,  by  making 
it  the  subject  of  a  pmAical  encriment  of  tfa^  trath. 

7^  Americans  hare  also  ^n  taiwfat  to  believe,  that  the 
nnral  power  of  Great  Britain  is  the  only  obstacle  to  the  esta- 
bliahmcnt  of  an  umvertal  and  permanait  freedom  of  uv^atioa 
in  bme  of  war;  a  claim  which  Great  Britain  has  steadily  and 
mufonnly  opposed,  while  aliiKwt  every  other  power  of  Europe 
has  at  some  time  or  other,  from  motives  of  temporary  and  de- 
lusive policy,  acceded  to  it.  And  the  Americans,  aitfaongh 
dupea  <o  tlus  ftllacions  expectation,  have  sagacity  eoou^  to 
pefcetve,  diat  they  would  almost  solely  reap  ne  advantages  of 
the  freedom  of  navigatton,  were  the  European  powers  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  Experience  might,  indeed,  have  taught  the  Ame- 
ricuiB,  (and  has  certainly  taught  thfe  wisest  of  them),  not  to 
pot  too  much  coofideoce  in  sudi  a  system  of  immunity,  since 
the  powers  which  were  most  strenuous  in  its  support  have 
never  Jailed  to  trcodi  upon  its  privileges  whenever  ihey  were 
found  inconvenieat.  . 

Tlie  Americans,  under  sufferance  of  the  British  fleets,  might 
possess  the  carrying  trade  of  France  from  all  {[uartera  of  the 
worid,  wtule  Britam  carries  for  hn-self ;  and  this  may  be  one 
cause  of  their  partiably  to  France.     Bat  do  tkey  suppose,  if 
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the  British  fleet  were  out  of  the  way,  or,  w  the  Freoch  exproi 

it,  the  liberty  of  the  .seas  were  established,  that  .France  would 

Cmit  them  for  one  year  to  continue  the  same  cairying  traded 
t  them  coolly  answer  this  question,  and  they  will  then  clearly 
perceive  that  the  advantages  held  out  by  France  must  esc^ 
their  grasp,  from  the  instant  when  the  destruction  or  derelictioD 
of  the  British  supremacy  at  sea  has,  in  their  opinion,  placed 
them  within  reach.  Tbey  are,  therefore,  contendii^'for  a  sha- 
dow, which  neither  the  destruction  or  preservation  of  the  Bri- 
tish supremacy  can  enable  them  to  realize  in  substance. 

But,  abstractedly  speaking,  it  must  be  confeiued  that  their 
viewof  territorial  policy  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  is  really  plausible; 
^though  we  do  not  quite  perceive  what  France,  possessing  no 
commercial  navy,  would  gain  by  the  change,  beyond  diat  of  sub- 
«tituting  one  species  of  tie  to  the  English  connexion  for^ 
other.  Whether  America  carries  on  ber  trade,,  or  trusts  for  the 
sale  of  the  raw  products  of  her  territory  to  the  commercial 
navies  of  Europe,  the  nation  which  commands  the  aea  must 
equally  command  her  friendship;,  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  the 
majority  of  them  absurd  enough  to  fancy  (hat  a  gnuJual  sepan- 
tion  from  all  foreign  connections,  and  a  rebance  on  inteni^  im- 
provements, without  a  fore^n  market,  like  the  policy  of  China 
and  Japan,  can  be  seriously  af^licable  to  their  country  at 
this  time  of  day,  though  they  have  been  often  mentioned  at 
models  for  imitation.  Itis  thereforean  impoution,  too  gross  to 
be  carried  down,  even  by  strong  French  predilection,  that,  altbou^ 
the  above-mentioned  view  of  policy  be  just,  it  affords  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  United  Slates  can  safely  exchange  the  frimd- 
ship  of  England  for  diat  of  France. 

But  although  it  be  true  that  the  Americans  may-  safdj 
-lie  supine,  like  the  rhiuoceros,  and  fatten  under. the  shade  oCtheir 
own  forests;  repelling,  at  the  same  time,  from  their  well  pgd^ted 
exterior  tlie  shafts  of  hostility ;  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow 
that  an  enlightened  statesman  would  advise  them  to  pursue  that 
course.  An  increase  of  brute  force,  unaccompanied  by  civiliza- 
tion, was  never  yet  considered  as  a  legitimate. object  of  a  nst- 
tion's  ambition;  and  it  is'Mily  necessary  to  CMupare  the  moral 
condition  of  the  New  England  States  with  that  of  Vir|^nia,  to 
decide  upon  the  results  of  the  two  systems ;  and  to  be  convinced 
of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  France,  subsisting  as  it  does 
^upon  the  moral  no  less  than  the  pohtical  ruin  of  odier  countries, 
to  use  all  its'  means  towards  assimilating  the  whole  federal  union 
to  the  condition  of  that  southern  state. 

It  has  indeed  been  supposed  that  the  different  mode  in  which 
trade  has  been  carried  on  by  the  southern  and  eastern  states  of 
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America,  is  the  effect  and  not  die  cause  of  the  difference  of  their 
iBoral  and  political  situation.  On  this  we  shall  not  dispute; 
we  are  perfectly  readytoadmitwfaatiscertainly  true,  that  they  differ  ' 
in  soil  and  climate  more  than  any  two  countries  in  Europe ;. 
the;  differ  in  the  character  and  religious  principles  of  the  original 
settlers ;  above  all,  they  differ  in  this,  that  in  the  one  the  system 
of  slave  caltivaHon  is  established — in  the  other,  industry  is  free. 
From  these  difterences  arises  a  strong  contrast  of  moral  cha- 
racter. The  New  Englauchnen  are  Ktrict  in  their  religious  ob- 
servances, to  a  degree  which  we  should  be  apt  to  consider  as 
formal  and  bigotted.  Freemen  and  republicans  upon  principle, 
of  the  old  Ei^liah,  not  of  the  modem  Gallic  school ;  Just  rather 
thnn  liberal ;  cool,  and.  cautious  in  their  conduct ;  simple,  and 
somewhat  rough  in  their,  manners;  hardy,  enterprisiitg,  and  in- 
dustrious ;  seeking  from  the  sea  those  supplies  of  food,  which 
llieir  severe  climate  and  unproductive  soil  but  scantily  afford  ; 
and  pursuing  the  advantages  of  navigation  in  every  comer  of  the 
world. 

The  Virginians,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  southern  states, 
on  the  contrary,  partake  largely  of  the  vices  with  wt^ieli  the 
masters  of  a  race  of  slaves  are  ever  liable  to  be  infected.  Open 
disregard  of  religion,  shameless  licentiousness  of  manners,  laxity 
of  moral  principle  and  conduct,  occasioued  by  that  habitual 
neediness,  which  is  the  consequence  of  careless  profusion,  are 
proverbi^y  ascribed  to  them  by  tbeir  countrymen.  To  thes* 
are  added  a  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  manners  and  conversa- 
tion ;  an  excessive  spirit  of  gambling,  indulged  in  every  way ; 
and  a  propensity  to  personal  conflicts,  more  cruel  and  disgrace- 
fiil  than  are  endured  in  any  other  country,  and  which  seem  to 
excite  the  universal  disgust  of  travellers. 

After  reading  this  character  of  the  Virginians,  whose  party 
has  btely  borne  such  unbounded  sway  in  the  union,  we  shall  be 
no  l^^r  surprised  at  the  aversitm  for  all  national  banks,  and  for 
every  institutmn  calculated  to  insure  to  the  creditors  of  the  state 
the  payment  of  their  just  demands,  which  is  so  notoriously  pre- 
valent among  the  French  or  agricullnral  party.  Hence  the  too 
frequent  selection  of  persons  to  fill  the  oflice  of  statesmen,  who 
are  disposed  to  treat  with  ours  as  if  they  were  as  dishonest  and 
disingenuous  as  themselves,  and  who  never  believe  us  to  be  in 
earnest.  If  we  use  many  words,  and  speak  or  act  not  merely 
with  civility  and  respect,  but  in  a  tone  of  conciliation,  they  are 
instantly  informed,  by  an  analogy  furnished  from  their  own 
miodii,  that  we  are  sorely  afraid  of  them.  They  know  that  we 
Histly  value  them  as  perhaps  our  best  customers ;  but  from  this 
they  infer,  too  positively  to  be  convincsd  of  the  contrary  by  any 
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ttuttg  but  facta,  that  in  catunibof  the  adv«Bt^{e  of  boing  well 
with  thera,  wc  cbenaha  drMdofquarrcHbig,  too  great  to  becovs- 
terbaliiiiced  by  any  aentinwDt  of  regard  tor  natJoml  dignity  or  per- 
manent intertst.  With  minda  thus  coostitatcd,  our  object  ahould 
be  rather  to  ensure  their  respect  than  to  aim  at  acquiring  their  af- 
fection. In  our  transactiotu  with  then  the  maxim  irfuwM  be 
re^ioiuly  observed,  never  for  one  moment  to  advance  an  unfair 
pretension;  and  never,  most  certainly  fiectr  (but  is  a  matter  of 
ackuoicietiged  favour)  to  recede  from  an  obvious  right. 

In  making  this  statement  conceroiug  the  Virginian,  or  ratber 
the  French  party,  we  b^  that  vre  may  not  be  so  for  mistaken, 
■*s  to  b«  tliotight  to  extend  it  to  every  individual  in  the  Sontfaera 
States.  We  know,  and  widi  pleasure  admit,  that  they  contan 
many  persons  of  bonourable  feelings,  with  well  informed  mMs, 
of  upr^bl  conduct,  and  with  American  intereata  tmly  at  heart; 
men  who,  aware  that  national  honour  is  a  main  constitnent  of 
psdonaL  strength,  M'iil  submit  to  no  insult  or  injustice  from  £i^ 
land;  but  for  the  same  reason  hold  the  modern  French  coones' 
tion  in  the  utmost  horror  and  contempt.  That  die  political  de- 
viatioas  of  the  French  parfy,  and  their  ivinous  cenaeqaeiicei^ 
will  at  lengiii  i^ien  the  eyes  of  the  people  (if  they  are  not  A- 
feadv  open«l)  and  ultimately  throw  the  power  into  the  bandt 
of  this  moderate  and  enlightened  band  of  patriots,  w«  cannot 
avoid  hoping,  lliem  tlierefoi«  we  should  endeavour  to  comnli- 
•te  to  our  just  views,  by  every  demonitratioa  of  cBodour  and  for- 
bearance ;  and  for  this  reaaon  we  cosfessthat  we  have  perused  Nnrii 
CDoatderablepain  certain  well  written^  but  rather  too  satirical  do- 
cuments, to  which  the  Britidt  offioial signature hasba^i  annexed. 
That  we  may  not  add  to  this  irritation  hi  the  present  delicate 
Mate  of  affairs,  we  shall  carefully  abstain  ftom  enteting  into  any 
discusHoi)  of  the  grounds  of  dis[»te  now  subsistiBg  between  the 
two  countries.  We  sba)l  coafine  our  oideavours,  m  this  paper, 
to  die  object  of  preparing  the  minds  of  our  readent  for  fully 
«>raprebendiag  such  a  diseussiBn  (when  it  may  be  safely  entered 
upon)  by  brie^  tracing  through  the  work  before  us  the  origin 
and  the  current  of  that  stroD^  political  bias  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, which  seems  to  be  assisting  the  genius  of  evil,  in  dririiK 
two  oatious,  made  for  each  other's  felicity,  iuto  a  ruioous  and 
uonfltural  war. 

But  our  readers  will  probably  think  that  it  is  high  time  to 
take  some  notice  of  the  worii  before  us. 

These  memoiis  (of  ^vhich  we  believe  that  only  this  copy  has 
found  iu  way  to  Eugland)  are,  like  every  thing  now  written  oti 
poliOcs  in  America,  a  party  prAhiction.  But  the  stro^  grownl 
«f  fa«l  upon  wbidi  tha  anHior  has  proceeded  give*  e 
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coBsi^snble  wlue  to  bis  worfc,  and  we  do  not  kaaw  that  tbera 
is  any  where  to  be  found  so  good  a  connected  ilietcb  of  the  toB- 
tory  (^  dM  United  State*  lisce  their  independence.  The  bio- 
graphy of  living  chwacters  Beems  to  Ubonr  under  fewer  difficul- 
ties in  Amcrics  thn  with  us.  There  is  a  cettais  caUouaneu 
shout  the  feelings  of  puUie  men  ip  t^iat  countrjr,  with  rei^tect  to 
the  Kiost  atrocious  accusations  convened  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  and  an  unbounded  licence  of  personality  and  coarse- 
ness is  indulged,  without  any  apparent  dread  of  public  or.  prU 
.vate  T^eanee, — of  lesal  or  corporeal  correction.  Neiuier 
tnUli,  DOT  even  fijsebood  itself,  can  constitute,  as  it  would  seea^ 
« libel  ID  America.  We  can  account  for  this  apathy  in  no  othar 
^vy,  than  by  supponng  that  the  uumber  of  readers  is  so  small, 
or  par^-feelmg  ao  strongly  predominaBt,  that  a  man  may  stil)  re- 
tain all  his  inSuence  in  society,  although  convicted,  from  the 
press,  of  notonous  folly  or  corruption,  for  we  should  be  some- 
what unwilling  to  admit,  that  there  is  a  poiut  in  the  progress  of 
tkvjreedom  of  the  press  that  annihilates  all  the  ceal  uses  of  its 
Uberti/,  by'  taking  away  the  confidence  entertained  linger  a  well 
f^uialed  system  in  the  truth  of  an  unproeecuted  and  unanswered 
assertimi.  But  this  must  evidently  be  the  case,  where  plausible 
fals^oodson  important  sidijects  can  be,  or  are,  in  fact,  published 
with  pM^act  impunity. 

Im  Honourable  'DKMBas  Jeffierstm  is  a  native  of  Virginia, 
•nd  daring  the  straggle  of  tbe  colonies  for  their  independence 
possessed  confiiderabJe  in&uence  in  his  own  state,  of  which  he 
bad  been  governor.  To  this  post  he  had  risen  chiefty  by  his  in- 
tellectual exertions,  which,  however  they  might  at  other  times 
and  in  other  places  have  been  estimated,  were  then  and  there 
l^ld  to  be' considerable.  In  bis  government,  heis  said  to  have  dis- 
covered moreofthecharacter  of  a  cautious  than  of  a  wise  statesr 
laaD,  and  to  have  possessed  a  character  in  most  re^iecu  the  re- 
verse of  General  Wa^ngton.  He  was  one  of  a  committee  iq^- 
pointed  to  draw  up  tbe  "  declaration  of  independence,''  and  to 
him  has  the  merit  of  that  production  been  generally  ascribed, 
with  some  degree  of  truth ;  for  the  rough  draft  of  it  was  certainly 
his,  which  the  committee  retrenched  and  corrected  with  a  libend 
hand.  He  seems  to  have  imbibed  all  those  prejudices  and  predt- 
lectknu  which  such  a  career  mif^t  naturally  be  sufposad  to  en- 
'gi»Ad«r;  Uiat  is  to  say,  a  blind  hatred  to  £nglai]d,(who,  in  truth,  wa* 
loo  re9pODBilkle,by  the  misconduct  of  her  govenunattor  her  state*- 
rmu,  for  the  American  revolution,  andal  I  its  nvs^t  cOnsei^i^c^ 
i*  Eiiuope) ;  and  en  ardent  and  equally  blinJ  devotion  to  Vnafot^ 
■bt,  when  she  saw  that  her  enemy  by  b«r  misconduct  had  actn- 
idljt  kat  ber  opkiiiks^  bcstowMher  kick  upon  the  jaws  of  iha 
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uck  lion,  and  usumed  the  mmt  and  Ae  reward  of  havi^  pvt* 

duced  the  catastrophe. 

It  is  nut  surprising  (bat  men  nicb  aa  wc  have  deaciibed  the 
VirginianB,  UDhacLueyed  m  the  trammels  of  politio,  §houJd  havt 
fully  received  these  imprewioiu.  Thej  were  at  the  first  bunt  of 
independence  very  generally  spread  over  the  United  Statea. 

"  No  people  had  ever  greater  cause  to  be  proud,  none  had  before 
then)  a  lairer  promise  to  be  happy,  after  many  years  of  sangoinary 
trouble,  to  pas*  into  a  state  of  peace,  security,  and  rest ;— to  be  re> 
lieved  from  unspeakable  hardships  and  prirations ;  to  rise  firam  de- 
pendance  upon  another  and  a  far  distant  country,  with  all  its  sobje^ 
tioDS  and  restraints,  into  a  state  of  aelf-governmeDt  and  exemptioc 
from  foreigncoDttoul ;  and  to  be  left  to  the  free  choice  of  its  own 
soveminent,  laws,  and  institutions,  tvas  a  condition  in  which  no  en- 
EghteDed  people  had  ever  before  been  found  i  and  was  not  only  suf- 
ficient to  nit  them  with  immediate  exultation  and  joy,  and  with  the 
roost  happy  fortbodings  of  the  future,  but  might  naturally  be  expect- 
ed to  push  their  hopes  and  their  pride  a  little  beyond  the  bounds  of 
tnoderatJon.  To  men  of  unexercised  minds,  of  little  reflMition,  and 
of  superficial  knowledge,  aH  around  seemed  lovely  and  felicitous;  and 
to  the  people,  with  very  few  exceptions,  nothing  seemed  more  imp<» 
sible  than  that  their  harmony  should  be  iirterrupted,  that  their  ht^ 
pinees  should  be  endangered  for  ages,  or  that  any  tiling  couid  arise 
to  deprive  them  of  the  benefits  and  blessings  they  had  obtained  with 
the  revolution.  Thus  tliought  the  many,  and  thus  it  was  natural  for 
the  many  to  think.  They  imugined  that  the  supreme  power  beii^ 
now  at  the  disposal  of  a  jealous  people,  from  whom  it  could  not  be 
wheedled  by  fraud  or  flattery,  nor  wrested  by  force,  would  follow 
thenatural  course  of  the  human  heart,  and  find  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  the  most  deserving :  and  nt  the  outset  of  the  republic  it  was  so. 
But  time  unfolded  new  views  to  the  multitude.  Every  day  gave 
them  a  strMjer  sense  of  their  own  power,  and  greater  inclination  to 
evince  it  by  abuse.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  Utat  which  was  an^ 
propriated  to  any,  might  be  aspired  to  by  all ;  and  the  lower  classes  of 
ambitious  men,  kdA  vulgar  politicians,  who  felt  themselres  excluded 
by  want  of  desert  from  all  participation  in  power,  lestdved  to  make 
up  their  deficiency  in  merit,  by  fraud  and  imposition  ;  and  to  disuub 
and  pollute  the  stream  of  pubUcopinion,wbi«i  so  long  as  it  continu- 
ed to  roll  in  its  naturd  purity,  would  nm  in  favour  of  the  most  meri- 
torious citizens."     (Memoirs,  &c.  vol.  l.p.  12,  et  seq.) 

Ilie  IJMDtious  priDciples  eaUUiAed  by  (be  French  rerohi- 
tioo,  and  previously  disseminated  no  where  vriib  greater  dili- 
gence than  in  Ae  Uiited  Statea,  lent  great  facilities  to  such  a 
system  of  corruptioH.  Nor  was  the  early  and  absolute  treachery 
of  France  suJScient  to  Stem  the  torrent.  In  the  Coi^ress  (ben 
existed  a  strong  par^  warmly  disposed  to  subject  the  interests 
of  the  United  Sute«  to  Fiance,  aUioagh  they  well  kanr  that 
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riwf  liH^'  duH;^  Uie  negociatiom  for  peace,  duclosei)  a  policy 
hostile  to  the  independence  of  America ;  had  opposed  faer  claim 
to  tbefiahertei  and  to  the  navigation  of  the  Misaissipi ;  had  even 
urged  the  British  miniifry  to  refuse  to  negociate  widt  them,  as 
:au  Hidependent  people,  but  to  treat  them  still  as  revolted  colo- 
nies ;  awi  in  a  word,  had  plainly  manifested  a  design  to  cajole 
the  States  into  a  surrender  of  themselves  (o  France,  in  the  same 
relaUoD  which  they  had  before  the  war  borne  to  Great  Britain. 
•  The  federal  government  was  no  sooner  establi^ed  with  Wash- 
ii^toD  at  its  head,  than  it  was  found  to  be  too  weak  for  any  ef- 
ficieat  purpose.  No  means  existed  for  establishing  a  system  of 
iiationu  defence;  none  for  internal,  civil  regulations;  none  for 
providing  a  revenue  to  discha^e  the  public  debts  incurred  in 
pniBuit  of  independence;  none  to  promote  national' improve- 
ment,  or  to  make  preparations  forencounteringfutureexigescies. 
But  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  party  to  which  we 
have  jiut  alluded  than  such  a  state  of  things.  Good  govern- 
ment and  the  payment  of  just  debts  were  very  f^r  from  being 
4he  objects  of  their  wishes;  particularly  as  the  Britbb  were  in 
fnny  cases  the  creditors,  and  by  an  ill  considered  article  in  ^e 
treaty  of  peace,  entitled  to  a  large  sum  from  the  American  debt-  ' 
,6(8,  for  the  payment  of  which  their  government  stood  pledged. 
/Iliis  state  of  the  public  mind  naturally  gave  rise  to  two  parties 
in  the  state :  the  iedeikl  paily,  anxious  to  establish  such  a  go*em- 
-mentas  would  repress  die  licence  of  the  people,  and  enable  re- 
sponsible  functionaries  to  fulfil  the  public  engagements,  and  to 
,act  efficiently  for  the  welfare  of  the  State; — and  the  democratic 
party,  desirous  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  upon  every  trivial  oc- 
casion, and  of  estabiisnuig  their  influence  by  flattering  die  pas- 
.8ions.of  the  vulgar,  by  holding  out  to  them  a  freedom  IVom  their 
^bts,  a  relaxation  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  a  remis- 
-sioB  in  die  payment  of  taxes,  and  by  continually  fomenting  dif- 
iierencea  and  encour^ing  the  opposition  of  the  state  sovereignties 
.againsl  their  superior  sovereign,  (he  general*govemment.  At  the 
Jiead  of  the  former  party  were  General  'Washington,  Colonel 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Fisher  Ames,  and  other  great  and  good  characters  : 
at-the  head  of  the  latter  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison, 
•nd  many  of  those  who  since  the  death  of  General  Washington 
have  Ixmie  a  principal  part  in  the  management  of  American 
affairs.  As  die  poor,  :the  idle,  the  profligate,  and  the  unprin- 
.ciplE^d,  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  motley  community  of 
Ainerica,  the  democrabc  party  found  a  complete  majority  in 
many  of  the  states;  and  although  General  Washington  and  the 
/federalists  succeeded  in  new  modelling  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tioD,  ;et  the  incessant  witciies  against  aatimilating  their  govem- 
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nent  to  tbe  ttbarnt!  of  En^atid  from  yitadt ' ^tey ' bat 
Mcaped, — obliged  tfaem  to  leave  so  nracfa  leaven  w  tbe  man, 
that  the  greater  part  hu  stitngth  fennente4  iato  that  body  of 
corruption,  which  we  described  wt  tmgth  in  our  first  ownber. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Jeffeiwni.  His  first  great  «a{>lo7«eBt 
under  the  new  goverament  wm  in  the  Miibawv  to  France,  at  iIm 
head  of  which  he  was  imiiMihately  placed  by  President  Wash- 
ington, purposely  to  riiow  his  gratitode  to  that  govenuneat  hf 
snding  to  them  one  of  ttteir  own  ptrtisBin.  It  wm  one  of  the 
cardinal  political  noaxitni  of  that  great  statesman,  to  which  be  at 
last  Ml  a  victim,  to  preserve  a  perfect  iraptutialitjr  tewarA  afl 
parties  at  home  Md  bI)  -connuiei  abroad.  This  indDoed  bin  M 
send  Mr.  Jefieraon  to  Frrnce,  who,  during  his  resideaoe  tberev 
associated  princtpally  u'ith  tbe  democratic  leaders ;  and  «pan 
his  rebini  on  leave  of  absence  aAer  a  residence  of  some  years  b 
that  country,  to  appoint  hrm  secretar;  of  stale  for  teeign 
affairs;  and  to  associate  with  him,  as  ancKber  secretwy  of  state, 
Mr.  K.  Randolph,  a  Virginian  lawyer,  not  higbty  wapertad 
even  in  his  own  country,  md  who  wai  afterwards  disnisnel 
for  baving  become,  by  nieam  of  oorraptioo,  a  secrM  egeat  of 
fn»oe*. 

These  two  persons  were  of  Washington's  cabinet  cousca}, 
ttwetber  with  two  others  (of  whom  the  celebrated  Colonel  Ha* 
JBUton  was  one),  who  were  <lecided]y  opposed  ia  opinaeos  ami 
views  to  the  otkei-s.  So  thit  the  two  great  parties  u  die  stats 
■were  not  only  represented  in  Congress,  hvt<abtetiiteh/,  and  aearfy 
Upon  efjual  terms  in  the  gm-ernment.  It  tnsy  well  h«  suppened, 
mat  upon  this  system  nothing  cotild  go  on  smoothly.  Upon 
every  measure  of  government  the  cabinet  was  divided,  and  ia  the 
heat  of  coatenlion  the  members  could  not  be  supposed  to  keep 
its  secrets  from  their  respective  putisaas.  Uetween  secretaries 
Hamilton  and  Jeffersoa  in  particular,  an  unappeasable  di»- 
agreement  tiroae.^-The  former,  though  a  zealons  repKblican,  was 
the  advocate  for  a  govcmmeBt  armed  with  sufficient  p4»wer  tn 
protect  itself  from  the  ^^ts  of  iateitine  discord  vr  of  fore^ 
hostility — tbe  latter  found  it  necessary  to  lus  views,  boA  wilb 
respect  to  bia  own  country  and  France,  to  pnrsHe  an  oi^KMitfc 
eonduct.  The  first  open  contest  between  tfaem  was  in  ferimag 
tbe  commercial  regulations  of  the  union.  One  party,  with  Mr. 
Jefferson  at  its  head,  wished  to  tum  the  chaimd  of  trade  in  fa- 
vour of  France  by  disctimiraiting  duties, — the  other,  with  CoIomI 
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HlHRyton,  maintaiAed  ^Mt  discriminations  were  unjbst,  and  that 
dtey  BBKtiinted  to  a  tas  on  Amencan  agrirukure,  and  a  bounty 
on  the  navigation  and  manufactures  of  a  favoured  foreign  nation. 
In  mppoTt  of  his  party,  Mr.  Jefferson  took  into  his  pay  a  daily 
paper  called  the  National  Gazette ;  and  exhibited  to  his  country 
the  unprecedented  and  disgraceful  example  of  a  secretary  of 
state  countenancing,  nay,  often  as  it  is  said,  composing  libeh 
gainst  the  ^ovmiment  of  whidi  he  formed  a  part.  The  peo- 
]Ae  however,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  soon  settled  the  questioti 
concerriing  the  commercial  restrictions  ;  they  took  the  hb^rty  to 
{wrchase  that  whidi  they  preferred.  To  borrow  the  idea  of  a 
celebrated  satyrical  essayist,  "  The  People  of  America  still  liked 
a  shirt  to  their  raffle;"  they  still  preferred  the  plain,  neat,  solid, 
and  durable  manufactures  of  England  to  the  frippery  of  Franc*, 
and  it  was  soon  found  useless  to  contend  with  their  predilec- 

U  would  he  an  unnecessary  and  di^usting  task  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  the  French  party  to  the  tinxl  completion  of  their 
■riews.  'fbe  regular  progress  from  cruel  outrage  upon  the  per- 
sons of  dteir  opponents,  (many  of  whom  were  maimed,  robbed, 
or  tarred  and  feathered,)  to  positive  insurrection,  was  religiously 
•bserved.  But  there  is  one  tgrcumstaiKe  which  we  cannot 
«Teid  citing,  as  a  valuable  precedent  for  the  use  of  our  own  de- 
-nocratic  assemblies.  A  meeting  af  Pittsburgh  avowed,  thtrt 
**  diey  bought  it  their  duty  to  persist  in  remonstrances  to  con- 
gress, and  in  every  legal  meagre  that  may  obstruct  the  operation 
^the  loBD."  if  there  he  any  abstract  merit  io  mere  onginality, 
jt  is  certainly  due  to  the  idea  of  obstruUing  law  by  legal  mea- 
Mtre«. 

We  pass  oTOr  die  two  presidencies  of  Washington  and  the  in- 
xnasisteot  one  of  Mr.  Adams ;— during  which  the  active  partizans 
of  the  French  were  busily  engaged  in  gaining  over  the  mob; 
-sometimes  with  perfect  success^^  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
French  minister  GenSt,  TeDtLying  a  little  too  far,  even  for  a 
"VirginiaD  mob.  This  minion  of  R6bespierre  actually  assumed 
the  airs  of  a  rival  sovereign,  treated  president  Washington  with 
.(be  greatest  insolence,  and  liad  it  not  been  fqr  his  coolness  and 
|Kitience,  who  quietly  gave  tlie  Frenchman  rope  till  (to  use  -^ 
*ulgar  expression)  he  had  banged  himself,  another  insurrection 
woi^  probably  hate  ensued,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  diat  dtia 
FjeiicfaiRBn,  with  the  assistance  of  tite  democratic  clubs  formed 
mder  bis  auspices,  left  no  exertion  untied  to  drive  America  into 
»  war  .with  {inland,  in  support  of  (he  principle  Aat  free  vessels 
imake  free  goow,  j^luch  has  be«n  the  constatit  object  of  conten- 
tion ever  since.     And  it  is  itill  more  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Jef- 
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-fttMo^-the  very  Mr.  Jeffenon  who  hu  tince,  at  the  nod  Of  Bo' 
aaparte,  influenced  hia  country  to  xct  upon  thai  oatnceooe 
Frent^  doctrine,  did,  m  uwwer  to  an  official  letter  of  M. 
GenSt*!  on  the  lubject,  naintain  and  streDuoiuly  argue  in  de- 
fence of  the  opposite  principle,  and  did  iniist- without  rew 


opposite 
tion.OT  exertion,  that  "  sr  the  law  ov  nations,  the 
600DI  OP  AN  BNEMT  FO0ND  IN  THE  TEBBELS  OF  A  PaiBHO 
w«RE  LAWFCi.  PRIZE."  Wc  shoutd  be  glad  to  know  what 
'Hiagtc  has  since  altered  the  law  of  nations  in  Mr.  Jefferson^s 
opinion.  Tlat  he  did  thmk  it,  however  coi^pietebf- inverted, 
hu  whole  conduct  in  the  president's  chair  ofilen  one  contiaued 
procrf.  ■ 

No  sooner  was  he  installed  in  this  hi^  office,  than  be  fortb- 
witfa  dtnnisaed  iTom  all  official  stations  the  functionaries  of  the 
federalist  party;  openly  assigning  as  his  reasoiy  that,  ''  it  ytmt 
necessiry  for  all  officers  to  think  with  (heir  principal."  Having 
thus  new-modelltd  the  machine  of  govemmeDt  to  his  will,  Iw 
threw  off  every  former  restraint,  and  openly  avowed  himself  the 
advocate  of  all  the  preteusioni  set  up  by  France  against  the 
commerce  and  existence  of  England,  and  we  think  thai  we 
cannot  aflK>rda  better  illustration  of  this  career  aBditsTesaUa,io 
•the  shapes  of  Bon-intercewae,  permanent  emabai^o,  and  baak- 
niptcy,  than  by  t^e  following  prophetic  o^acFvations  of  Mr. 
Uriah  Tracy  of  Connecticut  delivered  in  congress,  on  Bome  rescH 
lutions  of  Mr.  Madison's  against  the  commerce  of-En^aad, 
daring  General  Wadiington's  presidency. 

"  One  would  think,"  said  he,  "  to  hear  the  declaratioDs  in  this 
house,  that  all  men  were  fed  at  the  opening  of  our  hand;  and  if  we 
shut  that  hand,  the  nattom  starve ;  and  if  we  but  shake  the  fist 
■Jler  it  is  shut,  tfaevdie,' — vnd  yet  one  accusation  against  Great 
Brttainj  is  hetprohiSHmg  the  importation  of  bread  itM^wbile  under 
a  certain  price." 

"  But  there  is  a  very  leriouajupect  in  which  this  subject  ou^tt 
to  be  viewed.  The  products  of  America  stow  in  other  roik  but 
bers.  The  demands  for  them  miy  be  HuppTied  bv  other  couatriea. 
Indeed  in  some  instances,  articles  usually  obtained  from  the  United 
States  would  be  excluded  by  a  fair  competition  with  the  same  ar- 
ticles fumished  by  other  countries;  and  it  was  the  discrimination 
made  in  tbeir  favour  by  the  British  government,  that  enabled  them 
to  obtain  a  preference  in  the  British  markeL  By  withholding 
those  which  are  of  the  growth  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
would  not  lose  the  article,  but  America  would  lose  the  maricet ;  and 
a  formidable  rival  would  be  raised  up,  who  would  last  much  longer 
than  the  resolutions  under  consideration."  (Memoirs, vol.  Lp.  183.) 

But  we  are  now  beginning  to  tread  upon  tender  ground ;   an<^ 
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sbaU  diorefore  procsed  >to  observe  io  general  t«ma,  tfiM  (Km 
die  period  at  which  Mr.  Jeffereon  was  firmly  seated  in  the  go- 
vcrnHMint  up  to  tbe  preseDt  msment,  the  United  States  hava 
aoifonnly  exhibited  the  Urongest  partiality  to  France,  and  anti- 
pathy to  England.  "  Every  act  of  the  Botisfa  government  Is 
viewed  by  that  <A  America  through  a  distorted  medium,  and 
converted  if  possible  into  a  topic  of  reproach  and  invective.) 
while  OR  tbe  other  hand  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  iDJostice  on 
the  part  of  France  are  either  passed  over  in  total  silence,  or 
stodioosly  extenuated  by  those  -  towards  whom  they  are  di- 
rected.*" This  antipathy  England  has  unfortunately  shewed  . 
no  disposition  to  conquer  by  conciliatoiynieiuHres,  of  a  natura 
tbat  m%ht  have  been  adopted  without  injuring  our  real  interests. 
The  Americans,  all  r^ublican  as  they  are,  would  have  be^n 
lu^Uy  pleased  to  have  seen  at  tbeir  seat  of  government  an  En- 
ghsh  ambassador  of  high  rank  and  distinction.-  The  more  sen- 
sible md  discreet  among  them  would  have  hailed  with  satisfoc- 
ti<Hi  the  arrival  of  a  minister  respectable  for  ^e,  and  for  tried 
and  acknowledged  talents.  But  the  extent  to  which  we  have 
dissf^inted  both  these  views  need  not  be  pointed  out. 

K  the  two  countries,  however,  are  now  disposed  to  concilii^ 
tion,  it  would  l>e  wise- to  dismiss  all  retrospective  views  on  botk 
ndes.  '  They  had  better -contemplate  with -cooler  heads  and 
wmrmer  hearts  than  have  hitherto  been  employed  in  the  coik 
troversy,  what  each  would  lose  by  war,  what  each  would  gain 
t^  peace.  Let  America  consider  her  yet -limited  population, 
her  inadequate  estabK^ments,  her  unprotected  ships,  her  pre- 
carious commerce,  her  infant  and  insufficient  finances.  Let 
£n^a]id  take  a  prospective  view  of  Canada  in  danger,  the  West 
Inclies  turbulent,  die  sea  covered  with  American  privateers,  and 
an  extensive  market  lost.  Let  the  Americans  again,  t^s  an 
honest  and  thinking  people,  reflect,  that  if  England  falls,  the 
combined  armies  and  navies  of  all  Europe,  wielded  by  France 
for  the  subjugation  of  America,  will  be' brought  into  contact 
widi  her  shofes,  and  can  her  population  repel  the  shock  f  .And 
let  them  further  reflect,  that  England  miatfali,  if  ^e  give  up 
a  pvticle  of  her  maritime  rights,  in  the  present  state  of  the 


'  We  bBTc  cxtncted  tbis  piMsge  from  m  ptrnphfet  jutt  publiahad,  by.  the 
ittatrt.  BslUntyne  of  EdiDbutgh,  Bbich  irai  put  into  our  hands  after  thi<  articJe 
wu  preptred  fur  tbe  pntt.  It  !■  entitled  "  A  Vicv  of  the  Stale  of  Parties  in  Iht 
Daibed  Stit£s  of  America,  balng  an  Attempt  to  accoant  for  the  precenl  Ascend- 
•ncj  of  the  French,  or  democratic  Party,  in  that  Country."  We  do  not  agiM 
in  all  the  anlhar'l  pMitioai,  bat  Ihiok  bii  production  reptele  with  umind  snan, 
and  txnng  tb«  work  of  a  (raDtleman  who  faai  recently  Tiiit«d  tiie  Uoilcd  State>,it 
it  well  wortby  of  thepablitatUDtioo, 
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Europeim  continent,  and  be  struhufy  ctippiefi  m  ber  exertlMlt 
againtiMhe  common  enemy,  if  the  weight  of  America,  and  tbe 
privation  of  her  ciiitom,  are  thrown  into  the  scale  of  boitilit^. 
But  as  the  last  is  the  less  evil  of  tbe  two,  England  must  choow 
it  if  reduced  to  tbe  alternative;  for  she  had  better  die  in  tbe 
trenches,  than  capitulate  with  her  barbarous  atid  oTcrbeving 
pnemy. 

England,  therefore,  both  for  ber  own  sake,  and  for  dut  of 
America  (when  American  interests  are  well  considered),  cunot 
■  give  up  a  particle  of  her  maritime  rights.  But  saviug  thii 
point,  we  trust  that  she  will  bold  out  to  this  irritable  people 
.  every  reasonable  and  conciliatory  proposititm,  that  she  will  not 
suffer  the  cause  of  morality  and  good  order,  and  the  eventinl 
happiness  of  the  world  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  for  a  point  of  Di- 
tional  pride,  when  national  honour  is  not  implicated. 

If  the  Virginian  party  do  not  appreciate  this  conduct,  ibe 
New  Gngluna  party  will,  and  we  sball  find  the  advantage  should 
the  French  at  length  prove  strong  enough  to  force  on  faoiti- 
lities,  in  spite  of  proposals  on  our  part  founded  in  reason  ind 
justice,  and  maintained  upon  the  system  and  principles  to  be 
deduced  front  tbe  preceding  pages.  For  we  trust  diat  we  «ball 
Dot  be  suspected,  after  what  is  written  in  tbe  early  part  of  this 
article,  of  counselling  tbe  purchase  of  apparent  security  by  lay, 
even  the  smallest,  dereliction  of  national  honour,  or  even  b;  loj 
considerable  sacrifice  of  national  interests,  so  far  iw  tbey  m 
consistent  witli  justice  and  tbe  law  of  nations. 

We  trust  ibat  we  have  now,  in  some  degree,  afforded  to  out 
readers  a  clue  that  will  lead  them  through  tbe  intricate  laby- 
rinths of  misrepresentation,  iu  which  the  details  of  our  Amnicui 
politics  are  involved,  up  to  tbe  origiaal  causes  of  tbe  mischief; 
and  that  whatever  may  be  the  result  ef  the  present  diacuKioM 
between  the  two  countries,  a  dispassionate  man  will  perceive  in 
it  the  consequence  of  events,  with  which  he  has  -acquired  wmk 
familiarity,  and  upon  which  he  possesses  tbe  means  of  fonning 
something  like. a  fairjudgment. 

After  again  and  again  urging  tbe  obvious  truth,  Aat  tbe  niis 
of  England  must  be  speedily  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  tbe 
United  States  (for  a  time  at  least),  by  France,  we  think  that  the 
following  passage,  (which  we  shall  cite  in  cOBClusioD,  frtxn  a 
sensible  pamphlet  published  about  three  years  ago*),  «ii1 
prove  that  madness  only  can  drive  diem  into  war  with  Ei^irad, 
since  they  must  be  both  immediate  and  ultimate  sufferers  by  tbe 
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,  td  that  there  are  views  of  );>olicy  eqimlly  clear 
(or  atutiiience  and  coacilmtion  on  the  part  of  England . 
.  "  America  is  a  new  and  rising  country;  its  progress,  which  is 
VOprecedeDtedly  ra|Md,  may  be  retarded,  but  it  cannot  be 
stopped;  therefore  whatever  bad  consequences  may  result,  the> 
will  be  but  momentary.  It  li  not  so  with  Britain,  which  is  a 
country  already  risen  so  high,  that  tlie  question  is  not  to  rise 
higher,  but  to  remain  as  it  is.     ^ould  hostilities  with  America 

Srove  seriously  Injurious  to  England,  they  may  never  be  retne- 
ied ;  thus  the  case  is  of  much  more  importance  to  Britain  than 
it  is  to  America.  I  mean  not  to  say  that  America  may  not  suf- 
fer moat  severely  in  the  first  insitaiice,  but  the  consequences  can 
only  be  transitory;  >^llere^lt,  with  respect  to  Biitain,  they  may 
he  such  us  never  to  be  done  away." 

Considering  this  author's  perfect  acctuaiutance  with  America, 
bis  transatlantic  predilections,  but  bis  ignorance  or  forgetfulness 
of  the  tatal  consequences  likely  to  result  to  the  United  States 
from  the  ruin  or  subjugation  of  England ; — we  think  this  extract 
quite  conclusive  as  to  America,  and  not  unworthy  the  serious 
attention  of  a  British  statesman. 


Abt.  VIII.  ^»  Inquiry  into  the  Consequences  of  neglecting 
to  give  the  Prayer  Book  with  the  Bible.  Interspersed  mt^ 
Remarka  on  some  late  Speechti  at  Cambridge,  and  other  im- 
jiortaia  Mailer  reUtivt  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
iSocieiy.  By  Herbert  Maish,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Margaret  Pro- 
fessor of  Dirinity.     Cambridge,  Deighlon,  Nicholson,  and 

-   Bu-ret.     London,  RivingtoD.     Octavo,  pp.  80.     1812. 

Although  the  space  uhich  we  usnallj'  allot  to  subjects  of  a 
celigious  nature  is  already  occupied  in  this  number,  with  matter 
too  imDortant  to  be  omitted  m  favour  of  any  other,  yet  the 
pamphlet  before  us,  from  the  powers  of  reasoning  displayed, 
appears  calculated  to  make  so  many  false  impressions  on  timid 
minds,  and  to  checL  the  progress  of  so  much  and  such  esteusive 
good,  that  wc  caanot  possibly  let  the  occasion  pass,  without 
lUUBg  every  exertion  which  our  limits  wilt  allow,  to  point  out 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  errors  of  the  novel  objeciions  coR- 
tained  in  it; — leaving  to  a  future  opportunity  the  full  discussion 
of  the  extensive  operations  of  the  British  and  Foreigu  Bible 
Society.  We  confess,  however,  that  our  previous  respect  for 
the  uidjor  of  this  pamphlet  lays  us  under  some  difficulties  (on- 
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cemini;  tbe  mode  of  treating  its  contents.  When  we  sea  pei^ 
sons,  to  whose  soundness  of  judgment,  and  acuteness  of  Teasoa^ 
ing,  v/e  have  been  accustomed  to  defer,  advocating  a  cause 
wEidi  appears  to  our  limited  capacities  to  be  absohi^y  unsup^ 
ported  by  the  principles  of  common  sense,  we  cannot,  in  gene- 
ral, help  suspecting  that  the  foult  lies  in  the  density  of  our' 
perceptions;  and  even  after  a  long  and  anxious  scrutiny  of  the' 
grounds  upon  which  our  judgment  rests,  it  is  with  great  mo- 
desty that  we  venture  to  state  its  results.  Modesty,  however, 
in  this  particular  case  does  not  imply  doubt;  for,  in  truth,  not  a 
shadow  of  it  rests  upon  our  minds;  and  if  Professor  Marab" 
found  it  "  of  all  sttbjectti  on  which  he  ever  ondertook  to  write," 
die  most  intricate  and  perplexed,"  (p.  63.)  we  are  peraaaded 
that  the  circumstance  arose  from  his  having  aniuckily  advocated 
that  side  of  the  question,  on  which  it  would  have  perplexed  an 
angel  of  controversy  to  have  found  a  solid  argument;  or  fronr 
his  having,  in  the  solitude  of  the  cloister  incident  to  a  vscatioo' 
at  Cambridge,  contemplated  a  little  spectre  of  his  imaginatioa, 
till  it  assumed  the  grim  and  portentons  aspect  of  a  giant. 

Professor  Marsh  had  entitled  himself  to  tbe  grntitude  of  htf 
countiy,  and  the  respect  of  all  good  churchmen,  for  his  success- 
ful exertions  in  favour  of  (lie  national  system  of  education  upa> 
the  principles  of  Dr.  llell ;  and  it  i^  not  the  least  e*il  likely  to  re- 
sult from  Uie  present  pamphlet,  tliat  it  will  weaken  all  his  former 
arguments,  by  implicating  his  mune  sod  authoiity  in  what  must 
appear,  to  a  large  .portion  of  his  former  admirers,  to  be  the 
labyrinths  of  bigotry  and  error.  Accordingly  we  find  that  die 
advocates  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  with  their  usual  alacrity,  lost  no 
time  in  sending  a  circular  letter  to  the  members  of  the  Bible 
Society,  endeavouring  to  draw  them  into  an  opinion  thst  their 
objects  and  interests  were  now  identified  with  his ;  and  jt  is  with 
the  deepest  regret  that  we  perceive  in  the  pamphlet  before  us  a 
positive  assertion  to  the  same  effect.  Wheu  we  consider  tbe 
results  whicli  the  professor's  reasoning  is  calculated  to  produce 
on  the  minds  of  many  of  those,  whose  plain  sense  and  enliriit- 
ened  zeal  attach  them  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  Bible 
Society  is  founded; — and  when  we  contemplate  the  idditionl 
riiock,  which  such  persons  must  receive  by  the  dbcovery  of  the 
danger,  which  has  lain  quietly  hid  in  the  professor's  brain  for 
the  last  seven  years*,  and  by  a  somewhat  rough  intimatioi)  of 
the  mhchitf  they  have  been  doing  during  that  long  period,  by 
circulating  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  (an  expensive 


*  Tbe  Brititfa  lad  Foieign  Bible  Society  b»s  been  eilabJi^ed  tena  jeait,  ■ 
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bw^at  a  reduced  price,  ta  the  membors  of  the  diurcb,  bo- 
onse  tfacy  have  left  the  circutation  of  Prayer-books,  and  of 
cxphwatory  tracts  (wbich  are  comparatively  cheap  and  easy  of 
KquisitidB),  to  other  hands  less  full  than  their  own ; — we  caiinot 
kelp  exduniag. 


But  it  is  liot  by  the  indulgence  of  contemptuous  indifference, 
or  of  unmanly  sorrow,  that  the  eril  can  be  counteracted.  We 
ihatl  therefore  proceed,  with  all  the  plainness  and  earnestness 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands,  to  make  a  few 
brief  ol>servations  upon  die  two  points  principally  insisted  on. 
First,  on  the  danger  of  associating  with  dissenters,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ■promoting  the  circulation  of  the  authorized  version  of 
the  Bime  ahm,  without  note  or  comment :  and  secondly,  on  the 
supposed  identity  of  interests  and  objects,  between  the  Bible 
Socie^Ti  and  Mr.  Lancaster's  committees. 

1.  The  whole  of  Professor  Marsh's  argument  seems  to  rest 
Kpoo  this  asntmption;  that  in  associating  with  Dissenters  for  the 
purpose  4>f  widely  circulating  the  Bible  alone,  such  of  the  nicm-' 
ben  of  the  society  as  belong  to  the  Church  have  direct/^  coun- 
teoanoed  the  extewiive  omUxion  of  the  Prayer-book ;  thereby  indi- 
rtcthf  admitting  its  inutility  or  inexpediency,  as  the  best  and 
■^est  commentary  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  Now  this  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  a  very  disiugeauous  conchision ;  and  something 
tiie  finding  fault  with  a  society  established  to  feed  the  hungry, 
for^nag  a  poor  man  a  loaf  of  bread  at  half  its  original  cost,* 
because  they  do  not  also  give  him  an  ounce  of  cheese  upon  the 
tame  terms';  or  like  blaming  the  ladies  who  associate  to  provide 
soldien  wives  with  child-bed  linen,  and  caudle,  because  they 
thereby  countenance  an  extentive  omimon  of  flannel  waisitcoats 
for  the  nse  of  the  soldiers  themselves.  In  distributing  those  things 
of  which  there  is  the  greatest  need,  and  which  the  objects  of 
ihe  bonn^'find  it  the  most  difficult  to  procure,  rhey  are  far 
from  wishing  to  preclude  them  from  the  possession  of  other  ar-. 
tidee  of  comfort;  but  they  think,  that  by  confining  their  own 
exertions  to  the  most  obvious  and  pressing  wants,  they  will  in- 
terest more  persons  in  the  charity,  and  thus  effect  the  more 
exteouve  good. 

JuBt  so,  the  Bible  Society  have  associated  to  circulate  Bibles, 
which  are  very  expensive  to  purchase,  and  of  which  there  was  a 
great  dearth ;  not  one  family  in  fifty  throughout  the  country 
having  one  in  Uieir  possession.  And  they  found  that  Christians 
of  every  denomination  were  so  sensible  of  the  utility  of  sw'li  an 
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object,  ttiat  very  extenviTe  usistflnce,  in  ceal  tnd  bmo^,  cooU 
be  procured  by  confining  tbe  charity  to  the  bread  oi  life  aloac 
But  can  those  uho  circulate,  at  little  more  than  half  ^lict,  a 
Bible  worth  six  or  se\-en  shillings,  be  accused  of  nc^lectiiig  or 
depreciatin§r  the  Prayer-boot,  which  may  be  had  for  fifteo^ 
pence;  because  tliey  double  their  own  means  of  circulating  the 
Ibrmer,  by  leaving  the  latter  to  the  zeal  of  the  individual,  of  the 
regular  clergymau,  or  of  oUier  societies ;  or  rather  because  they 
do  not  deprive  themselves  of  the  power  of  ^ving  a  poor  maa 
three  or  four  shilliiu^s  in  a  Bible,  that  they  may  eventually  save 
~'  him  seven  pence  h^penny  on  the  purchase  of  a  Prayei^Mwk  i 
1-or,  after  all,  no  society  can_/brre  a  Prayer-book  upon  tbe  peo- 
ple. All  that  any  society  can  do,  is  to  circulate  such  as  are 
demanded  by  subscribers  at  a  reduced  price.  Nor  do  we  sup- 
pose that  even  Dr.  Marsh  would  recommend  that  the  acc^- 
ance  of  a  prayer-book,  at  a  stated  price,  ^ould  be  generally 
made  the  indispensable  coadition  of  receiving  a  bible ;  becaaae 
it  is  obvious,  that  such  a  regulation  would  by  no  meana  increaae 
the  cii'culation  of  Prayer-books,  but  only  diminish  that  of  Bibles. 
And  the  fact  in  the  present  case  is,  that  from  tbe  comparative 
cheapness  of  tbe  liturgy,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  pro- 
cured from  the  ancient  andvenerable  society  for{»vmotingCbri£- 
tian  knowledge*,  the  demand  for  ^t  book  is  pretty  amply  sap- 
plied.  Every  one  that  wishes  for  it  can  procure  it  with  a  very 
little  frugality;  and  we  think  that  Professor  Manfa,  anuous  a* 
he  is  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  the  Bible  Society,  has  ad- 
mitted mote  than  enough  benefit  from  their  exertions,  to  coun- 
terbalance the  problematical  chance  of  savingto  a  very  few  poor 
persons,  seven-pence  halfpenny  ou  the  purchase  of  a  Prayer- 
book,  when  they  desire  to  procure  it.  But  the  demaod  for 
Bibles  is  veru far  from  being  supplied;  and  we  are  litteiiy  asto- 
nished that  Professor  Marsh  should  have  ventured,  in  the  hce 
of  notorious  and  recorded  facts,  to  declare  that  "  there  wore 
channels  in  abundance  for  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  loi^ 
before  tbe  existence  of  the  modem  society."  (P.  9.)     Doea  be 


'  *  We  are  vtrf  happ;  to  Sad,  that  tbii  Society  hai  bad  sn  accesMOTi  of  above 
SOOOiubseriberiwitbin  the  lait  year;  and  we  lni*t  that  tbe  <£rcBmMMBOa  will 
tend  loaJlay  tbe  fears  of  thoae,  who  foreMW  Ua  ruin  id  tbe  mcoew  of  (be  KMe 
Society.  We  are  persuailid  that  the  competition  eilabliahed,  has  acted  a*  k 
kpur  to  one,  and  a  rein  tu  the  other.  Lung  may  the  compeliUon  latt  \  Bat  let  it 
OQtbe  a  competitiOTi  ofvonli  butof  doinBgood.  Ai  Mr.  DeaMry  bai  *el)  eipiaaed 
it,  "  why  >buul4  there  be  any  other  riialiy  betvacn  thoae  great  iaitiliitioafc  bat 
tbe  geoeroui  rivalryofconFeiring  benefits  on  ma  nkiod?  Surely  thrre  iiabuadiiice 
of  room  for  tbe  labours  of  both.  Every  heartand  every  bud  should  be  pietwcd 
into  tbe  Mirrice,  and  invited  to  partake  of  tbe  r«w*iil."  CMr.  DaaJtcy^apeeehal 
Hertford,  Jan.  34,  IBIS.) 
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nat  know  thett*,  that  VfnUs  had  for  laore  thaa  twentj  years 
been  preaendng  raiteraled  and  most  urgeat  petitions  for  Bibles, 
without  any  adeqaate  supply,  till  the  establishment  of  the  Bible 
Society  i  Does  he  not  know,  that  the  Bristol  Society  found  a 
call  for  4200  Bibles  and  Testaments  in  one  year;  and  that  of 
JHanchesler,  fcH-  upwards  of  7000  in  little  more  than  six  months  i 
Does  be  not  know,  that  thei'e  are  300,000  persons  who  under- 
stand bo  knguBgc  but  the  Gaelic;  not  One  in  forty  of  whom 
pcMsessed  a  Bible,  till  the  society  translated  and  dispersed  it  in 
.that  language  i  Does  he  not  know,  tliat  in  many  parts  of  Ik- 
iaod  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  Protestant  families  posaessecfr 
Bibles,  tUl  the  society  imported  them ;  and  of  the  Papist  fami- 
lies, scarcely  ooe  in  600  i  Does  he  not  not  know,  that  iu  Jersey 
jiot  8  French  Bible  was  to  be  had,  though  many  families  would 
willingly  have  purchased  one ;  Does  he  not  know,  that  at  this 
-moment,  notwilhstanillng  all  ilte  exertions  of  tlie  two  societies, 
.and  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society,  above  21,000  ap- 
plications for  Bibles  from  soldiers  and  sailors,  now  servii^  m 
Jiis  majesty's  army  and  navy,  have  been  ineffectual  for  want 
«f  funds  i  And  does  he  not  know  that  a  great  and  increasing 
demand  now  exists  throushout  the  whole  kii^om ;  although 
■above  300,000  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  ^eo  printed  and 
circulated  at  home,  within  the  last  seven  years,  by  the  Bible 
SocieQ  omIi/?  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  dieae  questions 
from  offi<»al  reports,  or  from  notorious  facts;  and  Professor 
Marsh  must  surely  have  been  acquainted  with  many  of  them ; 
for  he  has  himself  told  us,  that  he  has  seared  no  pains  to  get  every 
-ioforiDatioo  on  the  subject.  What  tnen  shall  we  say  of  his  as- 
■artiou,  that  channels  iu  abumUtnce  existed  for  the  distribution 


'The  biitorj  of  the  origin  and  pro^u  of  the  Bible  Snciely  is  limply  thi*. 
-The  estreme  want  at  Welih  Biblet.in  North  WilM,aad  the  deaimiT  of  obtainiog 
,  them  witbont  rauitios  lo  ne*  and  eitraordtnarr  means  loT  the  |nirpo)e,  hariag 
been  [nadc  known  Id  many  chaiilahlepenoni,  the  meant  of  tuppljingit  became 
B  subject  of  conside radon.  In  the  course  of  their  communicationi  they  found 
-Ibattbe  want  of  Bltriei  mi  not  conlned  to  Waiei,  but  that  it  vaa  felt  in  other 
parti  of  the  Uailod  Kingdom,  and  alio  in  a  greater  de|rree  abnjad  j  and  their 
liews  progreKiiely  Kxtended  to  the  supply  of  the  deficiency  whererer  itpreTailed. 
It  waserident  thattbeineati*  for  attain ini[  this  object  miistbe  proportioiiate  to  its 
mgnitsde;  and  the  plan  propooed  for  the  purpoie  wm  accordingly  calculated 
to  embrace  the  Mpport  of  Cbriitiaiu  at  lai^e,  l>y  inTlliiig  the  cancarrence  of 
perioni  of  every  desciiption,  who  professed  to  regard  the  Scriptures  as  (be  pr(q>eT 
Stamtard  of  religious  truth.  The  plan  of  the  lociely  wai  tbui  suggested  by  Ibe 
ingU  eomiiUralien  of  (he  deplorable  want  of  the  word  of  Ood,  and  the  snpply  of 
that  want  was  Hi  m/t  lai  ixtbuhc  ohjtti;  without  the  slightest  diipoiitioa  (o  rival 
any  other  Mciely,  or  to  depreciate  (be  liturgy  of  (he  Church  of  England  ;  or  the 
most  distnnt  suspicion  that  such  a  consequence  could  eier  ensue  from  it.  In 
truth,  the  aspirieilce  of  sevio  years  has  sbcwn  that  no  such  effect  has  ariKn, 
MVBi  crer  tbpugbt  of ,  till  the  fublkatran  of  the  pampblet  before  Bi, 
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of  the  Bible?— We-widi  not  to  uy  any  tUng  harsh;  but  imt- 
partial  sincerity  obliges  us  to  remark,  Uiat  it  woakl  ban  beea 
viiiaer  in  Professor  Marsh  to  have  abstained  from  an  accwaliM^ 
brought  forward  a  few  p^es  aflerwaids,  that  the  Bible  Societf 
bad  violated  both  tntth  and  candovr,  <>■>  a  p<nnt  forfAe  fro^ 
of  whidi  he  refers  to  an  appendix,  which  U  postponed  to  aju- 
ture  opportunity. 

We  think  that  we  have  now  said  enough  to  satisfy-a  nfierH»g 
mind  of  the  futility  of  Professor  Marsh's  objeclioDs  to  the  Kble 
Society.  His  principal  objection  is  not  to  the  extensive  circif 
lalion  of  the  Bible,  but,  as  he  states,  in '  very  lane  capital 
letters,  to  THE  EXTENSIVE  OMISSION  OF  THE  LI- 
TURGY. Now,  if  we  have  ^ewa  that  no  such  omisnon  is 
flirectly  or  indirectly  advised  by  the  Church  of  England  mem- 
bers of  the  Bible  Society,  or  countCHanced,  encouraged,  or  tii 
fact  effected  by  the  constitution  of  the  Society;  but  that  they 
have  abstained  from  dutributing  Prayer-books  which  emu  be 
procure<l  tn  abundance,  and  with  comparative  facility,  in  order 
to  obtain  more  estenxive  assistance  towards  diffusing  the  Bt- 
bte,  which  is  procured  with  greater  diflicnlty;— if  a  (%nrcli 
of  England-man,  wbhing  to  give  away  the  nayer-book  widi 
the  Bible,  may  now  procure  it  with  greater  ease  tbon  he  can  a 
Bible,  which  is  all  that  the  exertions  of  the  society  could  efec^ 
were  the  sale  of  Prayer-books  part  of  its  plan;— and  if  by  cotK 
fining  itself  to  (he  Bible  alone,  it  extends  its  circulalkm  both 
among  churchmen  and  dissenters,  to  say  nothing  of  its  exerlioiM 
among  the  heathen ;  all  which  points  are,  we  think,  in<fiBpnt»- 
bic ; — then  is  the  society  cleared  from  any  wish  to  depreciate 
the  lilui^y,  and  its  church  of  England  members  from  any  design 
to  omit  it  in  the  instruction  of  the  people:  then  fall  to  die 
ground  all  the  professor's  dire  forebodings,  about  tlie  designs  <rf 
supposed  "Calviiiists  and  Puritans,".drawnfrom  anally  to  Ue  ne- 
glect, depreciation,  and  abolition  of  the  liturgy,  by  the  real  pori- 
tans  in  the  reign  of  our  first  Charles :  then  can  he  wid>  as  little 
fairness  blame  tlie  society  fordislribuliogthe  Bible  atone,  as  be 
could  blame  them,  had  they  presented  him  with  their  reports,  fo^ 
not  abstiac ting  tbeiaforroation  therein  contained;  which  he  might 
easily  have  procured  among  his  friends  at  Cambridge,  or  have 
purchased  for  a  shilling,  condensed  in  Mr.  Scott's  senAon. 

This,  then,  as  we  have  observed,  is  enough  to  satisfy  a  reflect' 
ing  mind;  and,  as  with  the  dean  of  Carlisle,  wehave"oiiaU«c- 
casions  of  contrariety  of  senlimeiit,  an  instinctive  aversion  to 
vain  and  frivolous  contentions  concerning  the  outsides  of  ques- 
tions," we  would  willingly,  for  our  own  sakes,  rest  here.  But 
as  the  majority  of  minds  are  not  of  a  refiecting  turn,  but  rvry 
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apt  to  be  swayed  by  the  outndes  of  questions,  we  must  on  this 
account,  as  well  aa  out  of  compliment  to  (he  learned  professor, 
aec)  in  consideration  of  the  great  labour  and  pains  he  has  employed 
about  hb  pamphlet,  yet  extend  our  observations  a  little  further. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  many  pafes  of  the 
work  is  the  reverend  author  himself,  and  the  vituperation  which 
has  been  -heaped  upon  the  "  Margaret  professor  of  divinity," 
■for  defending  and  upholding  the  liturgy  in  his  address  to  the  se- 
nate of  Cambridge.  We  must,  however,  observe,  that  if  Dr. 
Marsh  had  contented  himself  in  that  address  widi  those  objects, 
■if  he  had  strongly  put  it  to  the  good  sense  and  consciences  of  the 
mendiers  of  the-cfaurch'  of  En^^land,  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
-them  to^be  careful  in  bestowmg  the  liturgy,  which  they  might 
■  very  eaaly-procure  at  a  chen>  rate,  wherever  they  gave  away  a 
BiUe  to  apoor  man,  especially  to  one  who  had  no  opportunity 
:o£having  it  expounded  by  aregular  and  enlightened  cler^man;— 
be  would  have  had  our  cordial  thanks,  and  as  we  think  those  of 
wery  candid  friend  to  the  church.  But  when  he  proceeded  with- 
-out  jost  cause  or  provocation,  and  upon  the  faith  of  a  false  as* 
■maption,  to  use  hu  most  earnest  endeavours  to  break  up  and 
-Jiuaive  a  society  whose  objects,  acts,  and  intentions  were  so 
dear  to  many  sincere  and  orthodox  Qiristians ;  we  must  say,  that 
4fae-atteaq>thas  not,'in'our  opinion,  met  with  more  vituperation 
.thaa  ita  unjnsbfiable  vanity  deserved,  or  than  its  author  ought 
naturdW  to  have  expected.  Nor  are  the  charges  of  Calvinism, 
.Piuitannn,  hostility  to  &e  church,  and  the  Nke,  which  are  liber- 
ai^aiid  Butiscriminately  bestowed  in  the  present  pamphlet  on  the 
•sdvocatea  of  diaBihleSociety,  or  his  numerousinsinuations  against 
ihe  mo^es  and  characters  of  his  Cambridge  adversaries,  deserv-  ' 
-tng.o^  or  likely  to  meet  with,  a  smaller  share  of  blame ;  though, 
.from  motives  of  respect,  we  shell  certainly  abstain  from  adduig 
our  portion  on  the  present  occasion.  We  cannot,  however,  help 
escjaimtng; — the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Norwich,  and  St.  David's, 
the  Lords  Teigii mouth  and  Gambier,  Calvinists,  Puritans,  and 
enemiesto  the  church!!! 

We  think  also  that  when  he  recommended  the  transfer  of  the 
«ubscriptioiu  to  another  society,  which  the  experience  of  a  cen- 
-tniy  has  proved  incapable,  from  various  causes,  (respectable  as  it 
.is,)  of  promoting  in  an  equal  d^ee  the  circulation  of  the  scrip- 
itures,  the  charge  of  wishing  to  check  that  circulation  was  not  in- 
.aptl;  applied  to  him.  It  is  far  indeed  from  amounting  to  a  Popish 
prohibition,  as  has  been  insinuated  ;  but  it  is  singular,  that  even 
the  most  t&staot  a[^>roach  to  it  on  the  part  of  a  Protestant 
should  be  accompanied,  inpoint  of  time,  by  a  zeal  on  the  part  of 
foiny  of  ithe  Paptats  for  the  circulation  of  the  scriptures.    We 
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are  muuliea,  however,  if  the  mcMt  bif^tt^d  Romanists  will  odt 
rejoice  at  die  professor's  publication,  [f  he  foe  supposed  foy  riiem 
to  ffive  the  ^leral  sense  of  bis  clerical  brethren,  they  will  at  least 
bail  the  revival  ofprincipUt  for  which  (hey  have  long  contended. 
"  Hoc  Ithacus  vclit  et  magnc 


That  the  words  correclite,  cotitaf^vtt,  and  (he  like,  may  have 
been  inaccurately  or  somewhat  hastily  used  in  the  heat  of  debate 
or  of  controversy,  may  be  very  true.  But  this  is  not  merely  the 
outside,  it  is  very  biuk  aad  offal  of  the  question. 

Ihe  utxt  objection  which  seems  likely,  from  its  l<^cal  ajh 
pearaitce,  to  nuike  a  false  ia^ession  upon  weak  minds,  is,  IMt 
when  churchmen,  u  ha  possess  an  establishneut  aad  u  Ikui^,  «•• 
sociate  with  dissenters,  vrbo  bave  auiher,  for  the  pwpoee  of  dif- 
tributing  the  BihU  aione;  the  partnenbip  is  not  t'onned  «paii 
equal  terms,  because  ^k  criterion  aud  test  of  the  establiriunent 
is  abandoned  without  an  oquivaleut,  "  TO  THF.  RUiN  (a);an 
ia  vei7  large  capitals)  OF  THAT  PAKTV  WHICH  HAKES 
THE  SALUIFICE."  "  They  make  approM^es  t«  the  oaweab- 
cle,  while  the  conventicle  makes  no  opproachea  to  lb*  AmtA ; 
thus  the  cburcb  is  undermioed,  while  die  cowentide  ranaiu  «■- 
tire."   (P.  61,2.) 

NotwitheUuidit^  the  logical  sembla>M:e  of  this  senea  of  prtv 
positions,  we  caunot  help  replying  in  the  lai^uiy  of  ^  scto^s, 
"  Negatur  minor."  For  keeping  in  tHJudtiie  facihty  widi  which 
the  liturgy  can  he  procured  for  distribution  by  the  membws  »f 
the  church,  we  thiuk  that  they  are  clear  gioners  is  this  partnep- 
filiip,  instead  of  not  having  nn  eqtiivalent ;  as  indeod  they  weem  t* 
tliiiik  themselves,  from  the  names  wJtidi  appear  at  ibe  head  «f 
tlie  coucem.  For  if,  as  Professor  Marsh  juatiy  observea,  Att  va- 
rious sects  of  dissenters  Krett  (be  scriptures,  by  aid  efffUte  *b- 
terprelations,  into  the  xejectioo  of  the  Tiioity,  the  Atenemeat, 
the  Sacraments,  and  other  doctrines ;  how  much  mwe  eaai^ 
would  a  man  so  deceived  bave  his  mind  opened  by  a  zealous  maA 
urtliodox  minister,  who  could  refer  him  for  the  truth  to  the  #ui%r 
of  his  attit  hible,  than  if  he  rec^ved  the  naked  doctrine  fixHn 
ine  sectarian  without  any  ttattdard  by  xhich  to  tett  its  truth  V  Th* 
party,  Uierefore,  which  is  lu  error,  must  always  have  the  disad- 
vantage in  the  circulation  of  })^  tent  o^' truth;  unless  we  suppose 
the  grace  of  God  to  be  nolhii:^,  the  zeal  of  God's  true  inimstera 
Bothii^,  and  the  e\ertiims  of  the  apostles  of  error  tobe  every  dting. 
There  is,  then,  some  chance  that  the  dissenters  will  not  remais 
dissenters ;  or  if  tliey  do,  that  the  study  of  the  word  of  Ood 
will  gradually  bring  them  nearer  to  the  inith.  The  Socman* 
ace  so  well  aware  of  this,  that  they  hmt  cov^iled  a  gaiMed 
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Kble  £»T  tbe  use  of  their  disciplea.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 
them  members  of  the  JBiMe  Society ;  they  could  not  retain  their 
ibsdples  one  month  against  the  free  use  of  the  authomed  yei- 
aion  of  tlie  scriptures. 

Hut  will  churchmen  become  disseuters  i  We  think  not ;  so 
long  as  the  established  ctergy  do  thcdr  duty,  in  the  explanation 
of  the  Bible  to  the  poor ;  and  if  they  neglect  this  dnty,  we  are 
Bot  of  opinion  that  tlie  a<lditioii  of  a  Prayer-book  will  guarantee 
their  fidelity  to  mother  church.  If  posaesHing  and  venerating 
the  Bible,  tliey  see  the  dissetitiag  minister  zealous  in  propagating 
Irullu  which  he  professes  to  focmd  upon  it,  aud  the  estahlisfaed 
fluoister  negligent  or  lukewarm,  ibey  will  probably  believe  the 
fomoer  to  be  the  most  sincere,  and  therefore  the  most  likely  to 
be  right.  And  this  ibey  will  think  whether  Aey  have  a  Prayep- 
book  or  not.  F«r,  as  the  Margaret  professor  well  observes,  the 
poM-  do  Qot  pomess  the  kHowlodge  and  the  judgement  which  art 
■Kceasary  to  direct  men  in  the  choice  of  Aeir  rdigion.  -They 
mast  thnefore  leam  it  from  their  instructors.  But  when  he 
|)n>ceeds  to  aat,  can  dtere  be  a  better  instructor  in  the  opinion 
of  churchewu  than  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  f  We  answer, 
THE  FABiBii  PRIEST.  Else  why  have  so  many  eminent  men 
pasaed  ae  macli  of  th^  time  in  writing  commentaries,  tracts,  and 
cxpoaitiaiB  on  the  prindpsil  parts  of  the  liturgy  itself? 

'iW&ir  result  then  i«  this,  where  azeatoua  mhiister  of  the  church 
«£ciMteB,  the  presence  of  the  Bible  alone,  as  the  test  of  truth,  wiH 
aiot  only  {Keserve  the  church  from  the  conventicle,  but  tend  to  the 
amrezinntion  of  the  conventicle  to  the  church ;  though  the  mi- 
mster  will  certainly  distribute  Prayer-books  for  use  in  his  church, 
"Wkere  the  advantage  of  such  a  minister  is  wanting,  particularly 
if  a  zealous  dissenter  intervenes,  the  presence  of  the  Prayer-book 
will  by  no  -mea^  preserve  ^e  poor  from  error,  for  the  reasons 
so  aUy  atated  by  the  learned  professor,  respecting  their  want  of 
4B»wledge  and  judgement  to  make  a  choice,  but  t4ie  presence 
mA  study  of  the  Bible  alone  wiH  iwider  ihem  more  accessible 
to  the  truth,  should  it  by  <iod's  blessing  be  proposed  to  them  ; 
and  caoaot  but  mend  their  hearts  and  thtir  lives,  ^ould  it  be  his 
will  t»  leave  them  in  companrtive  darkness.  W«  cannot  thcr^ 
fore  bnt  tlunk,  that  diose  who  object  to  the  distribution  of  thfe 
Ssi^Wffiw  by  Ae  hands  of  churchmen  and  dissenters  respec- 
tively,  as  they  find  a  wunt  for  it,  pay  but  an  ill  compliment  to  the 
zeal (^ the  church;  andmi»t  be  ready  to  come  to  this  conclusion, 
that  where -the  church  is  without  zeal,  or  from  other  causes  in- 
sufficient to  the  instruction  df  the  people,  the  people  shoald  re- 
taaaa  m  utter  darkness,  rather  tlian  be  gained  for  a  time  by  the 
disaeolers  : — a  proposition,  to  which  we  think  no  Chrivtian,  who 
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iia»,travdled  into  those  parfB  of  Ei^lud  where  die  po)ft#tio« 

has  repUlj  iDcreased,  can  postibly  accede.  i 

.  Butwe  ve  told  (pp.  50,  61,  and  58,  59,)  that  the  assoeiatwi 
of  churchmen  with  dissenters,  for  the  circulatioii  of  the  Bible 
filone,  has  a  tendenqy  to  make  theai  hostile  to  all  tests,  ind^eraU 
t9  the  liturgy,  prone  to  jtatify  its  omission,  and,  in  fact,  tittle 
hettei;  tbafi  £sseD(erB  themselves ; — 'f  that  a  bare  c<HiDeuoD  with 
the  Bible  Society,  is  sufficient  to  produce -tlus  effect,  even  whes 
unassisted  by  the  operation  of  other  causes,"  such  as.CainoiHn 
and  the  like,  llie  FACTS  im  proof  of  this  iiiference  are  rather 
curious :  they  consist,  iirst,  of  a  speech  of  Mr.  Whitbreaii'B  la 
Ihis  (Jissentiiig  coastitMents  at  Bedford,  in  which  he  openly  ei- 
lifessed  his  wishes  for,  and  expectation. of,  the  abolitiun  of  the 
Jest  act...  Without  any  regard  to  the  tjuackery  usually  thought 
allowable  ui  addressing  constituents  ou  tlie  eve  of. an. expected 
ejection,  without  any  reSectiou  that  Mr.  Whitbread  is  perhspi 
not  the  man  of  all  others,  upon  whom  the  advocates  of  the 
.Bible  Society  would  fix  as  the  oracle  of  thor  religious  seati- 
meuts,  or  political  hopes,  if  any  they  have  of  the  latter; — dii) 
speech  is  argued  upon  with  uo  great  fairness,  as.we  thiokr  aa  em- 
botiying  in  words  the  spirit  of  all  the  other  Bible  Societies. 

i  ne  other  FACT  in  proof  is  the  auimtptioti,  that  because  the 
meeting  at  Cambridge  censured  Professor  Marsh's  objections  la 
the  Bible  Society,  on  the  score  of  its  distributing  the  Biblealoni, 
and  that  its  Church  of  England  members  justilied  the  onussioa 
of  the  liturgy  in  the  instructioD  of  the  pei^le,  therefore  "  it 
.cannot  be  supposed  that  they  will  correct  that  omission,  by  su|ir 
pjying  individuailtf  what  the  society  in  its  corporate  capacity 
witk&lds."  (P. 60.)  The  result  will  as.hethinks  be  a  general 
increase  of  dusenters. 

We  have  already  exposed  the  mistake  concerning  die  sup- 
posed desire  to  omit  the  liturgy  in  the  instruction  of  the  people. 
.We  shall  not  therefore  stop  to  take  cognizance  of  the  obviouit|F 
illo^cal,  not  to  say  absurd,  deduction  of  the  above  inferences; 
.but  shall  proceed  to  the  more  useful  purpose  of  stating  a  FACl' 
or  two  in  illustration  of  the  salutary  ^ects  of  associating  with 
dissenters,  in  such  charitable  and  religious  objects,  as.  we  may 
.coDKientiously  promote  in  their  company. 

In  the  Bislwp  of  Durham's  schopls  in  the  north,  the  childreg 
of  cfaurcbmeu  and  dissenters  are  indiscriminately  admitted  j  bat 
if  the  latter  attend  dissenting  places  of  worship  with  theu*  p^ 
rents,  they  are  not  expected,  to  attend  the  church-  This  prt- 
.vilege  was  at  first  used  by  them  to,a  q^saiderable  e^leot,  butip 
,a.  short  time,  so ,  grateful- were  they  for  .the  chrisfim  libecalitf 
^ahewn  to  them,  that  tkey  actually  nfuufed  to  tbe:chiv<^  )» 
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c«mpaB}^  mA  tbeir  pvmU,  «ith  vary  f«w  exceptioiu.  A  fsct 
of  me  saioe  nature  occun^  in  a  school,  conducted  upon  si- 
Milsr  principles,  by  a  most  respectable  lady  of  BlackheaA,  near 
London.  We  have  also  heard  of  a  similar  iustance  in  a  village 
Bear  Uxbridge,  where  a  great  proporlioD  of  the  parishioners  are 
({■akera.  We  intreat  Profeasor  Marsh  to  ruminate  a  little  on 
Ibese  TACTS,  before  he  nest  contends  that  the  associetiiMi  of 
AaRJimen  with  dissenters,  upon  principles  congenial  with  the 
rdinoos  freedom  of  the  latter,  has  a  teudency  to  draw  the  church 
to  toe  coDveoticle,  rather  than  the  conventicle  (o  the  church. 
Wemtreatbim  also  to  reflect,  that  there  is  no  more  certain  method 
of  mak^  men  enemies,  than  by  calling  ihem  such.  If  dissenters 
are  to  be  placed  under  an  indiscriminate  ban  and  anathema  ;  if 
iha  hud  ik  fellowship  is  to  be  denied  them  by  churchmen,  and  ' 
diey  are  to  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  all  co-operation  in  works 
af  piety  and  charity,  as  carrying  corUarion  with  tbem,  (we  htg 
Dr.  Marsh's  pardon  for  using  the  worn)  they  will  inevitably  bt 
forced  into  enmity.  Whereas  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  prin- 
ciples up<m  which  it  is  founded,  have  done  more  to  smooth 
sectarian  asperities  than  all  the  devices  ever  adopted  for  that 
porpoae.  As  Mr.  Dealtry  exclaimed  in  bis  eloquent  and  ani- 
i^ed  speocfa  at  Hertford  on  the  24th  of  last  January,  the  sub- 
stance of  which,  embodied  in  a  pamphlet  at  die  request  of  the 
committee,  has  -just  reached  us ; — ■"  By  the  united  co-operation 
ef  Chrisbans  of  all  denominations  in  a  cause  where  all  can 
safely  unite,  asperity  is  subdued,  Christian  charity  is  promoted, 
and,  above  all,  resources  are  called  into  existence,  whicn  descend 
in  blesiinj^s,  not  merely  upon  this  land  and  people,  but  upon 
ereiry  nalMn,  to  which  die  liberality  of  Britain  can  direct  them." 
(P.  1 1 .)  Or,  as  Mr.  Vansittart  wrote  in  his  excellent  letter  of  the 
IStk  (tf  Fcbmary,  1812,  "It  is  not  simply  to  the  diffusion  of 
the  Bible,  but  to  the  co-operation  of  all  Christians  to  diffuse  it, 
and  to  the  efleot  of  such  a  co-operation  mi  our  own  hearts,  that 
I  look,  not  only  for  the  ettabiishment  of  Christian  faith,  but  the 
exteiuion  of  Christian  charity''  For  ourselves,  we  will  yield  to 
none  in  our  love  and  attachment  to  the  church  of  EngUuid,  and 
we  are  convinced,  that  every  unprejudiced  man,  who  has  pe- 
nned our  several  disquisitions  on  religious  subjects,  will  give  qs 
fiifi  credit  for  this  assertion ;  although  its  truth  may  not  be  so 
obvioni  to  those  who  think  that  flatteiy  is  the  best  test  of  friend- 
-tliip.  In  the  same  spirit  we  will  say  with  Mr.  Dealtry,  "  God 
foii»id  ^t  me  should  seek  to  deprive  our  church  of  tlie  dieting 
gniahed  honour  of  assisting  and  co-operatingwilh  good  men, 
-  dtongh  not  of  our  own  communion,  in  the  difiusion  of  univenal 
-Ueulng." 
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We  shall  now  proceed  in  concluaion  to  notice  an  objecfioiV 
which  from  the  peti  of  Dr.  Marsh  has  s  preemineDt  daim  to 
attention,— we  mean  the  analogy  drawn  by  him  between  the 
prhiciplea  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  those  of  Mr.  Lancaster'^ 
system  of  educetion.  "  Mr.  Lancaster,"  says  he  (p.  24.)  "adopti 
the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone."  So  does  the  Bible  Society. 
Let  us  then  "  draw  a  parallel  between  the  religious  instruction 
atTorded  by  Mr.  Lanraster,  and  the  religious  instruction  aAbfded 
by  the  modern  Bible  Society."  "  The  fonner  confines  religioiu 
instruction  to  the  chUdreii  of  the  do6t,  the  latter  extends  it  to 
adults,  who  are  frequently  in  equal  want  of  it.  Both  agree  ia 
providing  a  Bible ;  both  agree  in  leaving  that  Bible,  unaccom* 
panied  with  the  liturgy."  lliis  reasonini;  of  the  learned  profes-, 
sor's  stroi^ly  reminds  us  of  the  arguments  by  which  Fluellen  ia 
Henry  V.  endeavours  to  prove  the  identity  of  Macedon  and 
Monmouth.  "  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon,  there  ia  luoreoTcr 
a  river  in  Monmouth.  It  is  called  Wye,  at  Monmoudi,  but  iti« 
out  of  my  praiiii  what  is  the  name  uf  the  other  river ;  but  it  ii 
all  one,  it  is  as  like  as  my  lingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is 
salmons  in  both."  But  as  we  cannot  expect  the  professor  to 
tSMte  this  analogy,  and  as  we  should  be  very  glad  to  convert  Urn 
to  our  opinion,  we  will  briefly  observe,  that  to  his  ingenious 
comparison  there  appear  to  us  to  be  two  objections,  besides 
the  obvious  one  of  identifying  the  minds  <^  adutts  with  those  of 
children.  1  at.  The  positior?  on  which  it  is  founded  are  not  en- 
tirely true  in  point  of  fact ;  and  2dly.  to  the  extent  in  which  the; 
are  true  the  analogy  does  not  apply. 

1st.  It  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Lancaster  in  the  religious  instruc- 
tion afforded  by  him,  imparts  the  kuowle^e  of  the  tekole  ^ble, 
as  the  society  does,  but  only  of  such  parts  of  it  as  are  coiisistent 
with  the  religious  opinions  of  the*  various  denomiaatiotu  of 
Christians.  All  the  peculiar  doctrines  are  carefully  ezclndeo, 
and  the  system  ia  exactly  that  system  of  "  generalized  pro- 
testantism"  which  Professor  Marsh  so  justly  deprecates  as  ap- 
plied to  members  of  the  church,  But,  2dly,  if  Mr.  Lancaster 
did  impart  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  Bible,  a  broad  and  de> 
cided  line  of  distinction  would  still  separate  him  from  dia 
Bible  Society.  He  absolutely  excludes  the  iitui^  from  his 
schoob.  If  a  churchman,  therefore,  sends  hb  child  to  sadi  a 
school,  he  cannot  be  brought  up  in  the  tenets  of  the  church.  If 
such  schools  were  universally  established  in  allthe  puritu  of  the 
system,  the  people  in  general,  and  the  children  of  churcnmoi  in 
particular,  would  be  debarred  from  imbibing  with  the  first  ni- 
'  diments  of  their  iiwtniction,  that  attachment  to  the  tenets  of  the 
established  church,  wi^  which  it  is  morally  and  politically  es- 
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pedkrit  that  they  should  be  imbued.  The  church,  io  short, 
wo^  be  eventually  deUvered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  dissenters ; 
for  the  affection,  the  gratitude,  the  inslruclion  of  the  people, 
would  all  be  enlisted  on  their  side.  This  is  evidently  the  true 
■nd  rational  objection  to  Mr.  Lancaster's  system,  contemplated 
with  a  view  to  its  general  adoption,  and  not  to  its  contined  and 
laudable  operation  on  the  children  of  dissenters.  It  is  on  this, 
at  least,  that  all  the  arguments  in  the  late  controversy  were 
founded. 

But  how  does  this  apply  to  the  Bible  Society  ?  There  is  no 
principle  of  exclusion  with  them ;  but  they  offer  with  a  liberal 
hand  the  pure  and  unvitiated  woid  of  God  (to  be  used  accord- 
JDg  to  their  several  wants  and  systems,)  to  the  churchman  and 
the  various  sects  of  dissenters  ;  leaving  it  to  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  zeal  of  each  body,  to  produce  its  due  effects  on  the 
mmds  of  their  disciples.  lusofar  as  Mr.  Lancaster  attempts  to 
do  the  same  by  imparting  the  mechanical  principles  of  his  system 
to  church  of  England  schools,  which  we  believe  be  is  willing  to 
do  when  he  can  do  no  more,  the  practical  part  of  the  question 
between  htm  and  Dr.  Bell  is  (in  that  instance)  reduced  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  mechanism  and  practices  of  the  two 
systems,  which  is  not  very  great,  though  m  some  respect  im- 
piH-tant;  and  to  the  difference  between  the  characters  of  the 
two  men,  which,  as  our  readers  know,  is  veiy  great  indeed  *. 

But  contemplating  the  objections  to  Mr.  L^asta'a  peculiar 
system  in  the  light  in  which  Dr.  Marsh  sees  them,  and  m  which 
we  are  fully  disposed  to  concur,  it  is  evident,  that  they  have  no 
more  analogy  with  the  general  principles  and  conduct  of  the 
Bible  Society,  than  exists  between  a  principle  of  exclusion,  and 
one  of  universal  admission. 

We  trust  that  enough  has  now  been  said  to  convince  every 
onprejudic^d  member  c^  the  Bible  Society,  that  the  church  is  in 
no  danger  from  his  assistance  towards  die  charitable  distribution 
of  the  Ilible  alone  in  his  own  country;  and  that  in  following 
Dr.  Marsh's  advice,  by  withdrawing  from  the  society,  or  en- 
deavouring, to  confine  its  operation  to  foreign  countries,  he 
would  help  to  prostrate  one  of  the  most  glorious  fabrics  that 
erer  was.  raised  among  a  Christian  people  ;  and  to  ruin  an  institu- 
tion, in  which  (to  use  the  words  of  a  benevolent  American)  "  the 
friends  of  Chr.stidnity  have  at  last  met  on  common  ground,  and 
combined  their  efforts  to  promote  the  best  of  causes,  by  means 
about  which  it  is  impossible  to  dispute."  These  were  the  objects 
of  the  preceding  pages.     But  in  our  next  number  we  shall  have 
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tnother  and  a  more  pleuii^  duty  to  p^orm ;  namely,  to  i»- 
commend  die  society  to  ibe  patronage  of  those  who  are  not  yet 
Bubscribera,  but  who  are  disposed  at  a  small  eipence  to  confer 
extensive  bieuefit  on  mankind.  We  have  lately  read  over  its  re- 
ports and  inquired  into  their  authenticity;  and  we  must  declare 
ihat  on  a  candid  and  dispafsionate  perusal,  we  cannot  find  in 
them  «ny  of  those  "  violations  of  truth  and  candour,"  which  Dr. 
Marsh  says  he  has  discovered.  There  are  many  marks  of  zeal, 
and  a  slight  tincture  of  enthusiasm  ui  some  parts  of  the  fore^ 
correspondence.  .But  we  are  not  among  those  who  are  dbpoied 
to  quarrel  with  (he  religious  sentiments  of  a  foreigner,  because 
they  are  not  ground  down  and  polished  to  suit  exactly  the  lasti- 
dioua  taste  of  our  cool  and  undisturbed  society,  ^^'e  are  wiltiif 
to  make  allowance  for  the  dilFerent  impressions,  which  different 
states  of  society,  of  happiness,  of  prosperity,  and  of  govem- 
meni,  inevitably  make  upon  the  minds  of  men;— and  it  adds 
very  much  to  the  pleasure  which  the  curious  and  interesting  in- 
formation  in  the  society's  foreign  correspondence  imparts,  diat 
it  also  exhibits  a  no  less  curious  and  affecting  portrait  of  tfae 
human  heart,  under  the  violent  political  clianges,  and  the  iiwUvi- 
dual  oppression  and  muery,  which  the  events  of  the  last  seven 
years  have  produced. 

Ilie  matter  and  arguments  of  the  work  before  ua  hare 
hitherto  been  the  principal  objects  of  our  attention. 

If,  as  critics,  we  are  bound  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  style 
of  the  composition,  we  must  observe  that  there  is  a  coarse- 
ness about  it,  which  we  cannot  but  very  much  lament  to  see 
employed  in  controversy  on  any  subject,  particularly  on  one  so 
nearly  connected  with  religion  and  the  charities  of  life.  It  alao 
occurs  to  us,  that  Br.  Clarke,  in  a  jocose  answer  to  Ac  po- 
feasor's  "  inquiry,"  written  on  the  eveoing  of  its  publication, 
potDts  out  many  instances  of  false  grammar.  We  do  not  think 
It  worth  our  while  to  verify  them.  It  would,  to  be  sure,  have 
been  more  creditable,  had  the  laboured  performance  of  a  Cut- 
bridge  professor  not  been  open  to  such  an  imputation.  Bnt 
since,  had  we  been  pleased  with  his  argument,  we  should  cn- 
tainly  as  individuals  have  overlooked  his  tanguase,  so  we  dtaD 
not  in  our  corporate  capacity  revenge  our  individual  dtsap- 
pointment  by  visiting  his  grammatical  mrors  wi^  seva-ity. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  in  conclusion,  we  cannot  help  obserni^ 
of  this  pamphlet,  that  in  ever}-  page  it  too  plainly  l^trsys  dial 
it  had  its  (H'lgin  in  little  else  than  a  pure  and  abstract  love  of 
coDlroversy.  A  more  lamentable  waste  of  real  and  otherwise 
respectable  talent,  in  propping  up  theorems  constructed  upon  ■ 
rotten  foundation,  we  have  not  witneaaed  during  the  short  period 
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vf  oiir  critical  labonrs.  Hut  a  clergyman  of  tbe  churcli  oT 
Engtaw^  ot  ftckiiowle(^ed  abilities  and  superior  learning,  should 
ddib«rately  undertake  to  annihilate  a  society,  which  has  for  its 
sole  object  the  diffunon  of  the  pure  and  unaddterated  word  of 
God,  and  diat  too  in  the  nineteenth  century,  would ,  be  incon^ 
ceiTable,  if  the  trudi  were  not  before  our  eyes.  It  is  enoagb  to 
raise  the  ^oats  of  Cranmer  and  of  Luther.  And  we  can  scarcely 
bring  our  mindif  to  believe,  that  the  teamed  profeisor  bad  w 
riousty  any  other  object  in  view,  dwD  to  gfve  the  world  a 
specnmn  of  the  extent  to  which  the  powers  of  ratiocination  can 
smother  the  plain  dictates  of'common  sense.  Because  men  cir* 
colate  Bibles  alone,  they  are  therefore  hostile  to  the  liturgyl 
Because  they  associate  with  dissenters  in  a  pious  and  charitaU* 
work,  they  dierefore  undermine  our  religious  establishment!  As 
well  might  it  be  said,  because  the  society  for  promoting  chris^ 
tian  knowledge  does  not  print  and  circulate  the  homilies,  it  i« 
therefore  hostile  to  them ;  or,  what  is  as  good  as  this  logic,  be- 
cauK  we  wear  boots,  therefore  we  dislike  shoes.  Most  sorry 
should  we  be  to  possess  Dr.  Marsh's  talents  and  learning,  were 
we  capable  of  abusing  them  in  support  of  such  an  argument. 
But  be  is  evidently  fond  of  controversy;  we  profess  to  hate  it. 
Periiaps  our  opposite  tastes  may  be  ascribed  to  the  same  canse ; 
— 4he  pervenuty  of  mankind  in  entertaining  a  bias  directly  to- 
wards that  course  which  is  rather  opposed  to,  than  consistent 
with,  their  professional  character.  We  sincerely  hope,  however, 
when  the  explosion  is  over,  and  the  professor  has  had  his  amusi!- 
ment,  that  he  will  make  the  "  amende  honorable,"  and  finish  by 
iubscnlHDg  his  guinea  to  the  Bible  Society. 


Aat.  IX.     CkronologicfU  Retrotpect,-  or.   Memoirs  of  tke 
Priaapat    Events    of  tke    Mahommedan    Ilistoruj  from 
&e   Death  of  the   Arabian  Liegislator,   to  the  Accession 
of  the  Emperor    Akbar,   and   the   Establishment    of  the 
Moghui  Empire  in  Hindustan.      From  original  Persian 
Authorities.     By  Major  David  Price,  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Service.     In  tlu'ee  Volumes  4to.  Yol,  I.  Lon- 
don^ 1811.     Booth,  &c. 
It  lias  1>eeD  the  usage  of  the  more  recently  established  pe- 
riodical vehicles  of  criticism,  of  which  we  have  frequendy 
availed  ourselves,  to  consider  subjects  rather  than  works: 
witig  the  latter,  or  even  their  titles  only,  as  a  convenience 
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for  the  introduction  of  essajg  on  the  former.  '  We  are  coib- 
vinced  thstthe  exercise  of  the  privil^;e  in  the  hands  of  an 
(wigiaal  thinker  mav  often  be  prodDctire  cf  advantage  to  the 
public  when  attencfed  bj  judirment  and  discretion,  althou^ 
■n  the  instance,  of  the  work  nefore  us,  we  feel  disposed  to 
discutw  its  merits  rather  than  its  comprehensive  subject: 
but  giving  no  pled^  that  we  shall  not  avail  onrsdves 
to  a  certain  e;LteiU,  of  the  latitnde'allowed  nx,  aBdetretdi 
our  view  beyond  the  limits  of  the  book  itself 
I  Not,  however,  that  we  shall  attempt  any  regular  iatro- 
duction  oranalysis.ofthiscompentlium  of  Mt^otiimedan  bid- 
tory.  Sudi  an  attempt  would  lead  us  into  a  retrospect 
much  beyond  ourlimiu ;  and  would  demand  a  research,  wtudi 
Iboueh  fully  aware  of  itii  importance,  we  are  not  equally 
convinced  of  our  ability  to  prosecute  in  a  prolitable  or  s&tis- 
£iclory  manner. 

It  ought  not,  in  reaswi,  to  be  always  expected,  that  the  «»• 
ductors  of  a  critical  journal  can  be  so  fully  competent 
to  the  elucidation  of  every  topic,  as  the  authors  themselves 
who  select  such  topics  for  tiieir  peculiar  iavesti^tktn.  This 
is  a  concession  that  has  not,  so  &r  as  we  are  aware,  been  vet 
made  by  any  of  our  predecessors,  or  competitorv,  or  coac^s- 
tors,  or  whatever  term  may  suit  them  best ;  and  we  therefore 
trust  that  we  shall  be  allowed  the  whole  merit  of  the  origi- 
nality, as  well  as  of  the  modesty, — and  it  is  not  affected-^ 
the  concession.  We  feel  no  self  abasement  in  admittiog, 
for  instance,  that  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  more 
competent  to  the  task  of  introducing  his  history  by  a  prdi- 
minary  discourse  than  we  are  of  domg  it  for  hmi.  He  evi- 
dently has  devoted  very  respectable  talents,  and  many  patient 
and  toilsome  years,  to  the  development  of  his  subject,  at, 
as  the  language  of  his  authorities  would  more  poetically  ex- 
press it — to  fathoming  the  ocean  of  oriental  literature,  ami 
collecting  the  scattered  pearls  that  he  has  here  strung  on  the 
thread  of  history.  That  he  has  done  so  much  demands  our 
acknowledgments.  Still  we  cannot  but  regret  that  lie  has 
not  done  something  more.  We  think  that  he  has  introduced 
his  subject  too  abruptly,  and  wish  that  be  had  devoted  a  few 
pages  to  its  previous  discussion.  Tbe  value  of  Sale'sexcd- 
lent  translation  of  the  Koran,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  his  pre- 
liminary discourse.  The  same  may  be  said  of  tJie  histot7  of 
Charles  V.  And  a  preface  of  a  similar  nature  to  Major 
Price's  Retrospect  would  have  remedied  the  evident  abmpt- 
ness  of  the  present  introduction.  His  object  is,  moreover, 
&rtber  removed  from  the  ordinary  course  of  reading  and  re- 
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iSeetion,  t¥an  that  -trf*  either  of  the  works  ikUnded  to ;  and  he 
win,  we  think,  see  the  reasoaabteness  of  o«r  remark. 

We  ehaU  tberefbre  plaiiity  eaggeat  to  him,  as  die  comple* 
tioDof  bis  wwk  is  still  prospective,  the  expediency  of  a  few 
pr^aiiiMT;  pages,  ex|dainiDg  die  tbeolo^cal  and  politi- 
cai  state  of  tl^  couatiies  tmt  Qnt  embraced  IsUni,  or 
were  oTerwhelmed  by  its  ferocious  champions.  Such  a 
chapter  mieht  be  still  constructed  as  a  pre&ce  to  the  first  vo> 
itfme,  fidiiui  is  evidentK  its  most  appropriate  place ;  and  if 
gives  even  with  tbe  last  would  easily  arrange  itself  wMi 
the  work.  A  map  in  outline  of  tbe  extended  theatre  on 
which  his  tragedians  acted,  would  affbrd  great  additional  fa- 
cilities toward  a  connected  view  of  the  author's  diversilied 
and  intricate  drama.  We  are  further  induced  to  suggest  a 
specification  more  at  length  of  the  authorities  fixim  which  the 
ucts  detailed  in  this  work  are  taken.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
notice  of  this  in  every  page,  so  fkr  as  re^rdn  the  title  of  the 
works  so  laid  under  contribution :  but  we  ratlier  wish  for  a 
catalogue  raisonn^e  of  those  original  authorities.  It  will  not, 
we  trust,  be  unacceptable,  if,  in  its  absence,  we  briefly  at- 
tempt tbe  notice  which  we  recommend  more  extensively  to 
Major  Price,  with  respect  to-  the  authorities  of  his  first  vo- 
lume. 

I.  Most  of  our  oriental  readers  will  anticipate  the  Rouzelus 
suSk  as  tbe  primaiy  source  of  idmost  all  authentic  Mahom- 
medan  history.  From  this  valuable  work  Major  Price  has  ex- 
tracted a  conaiderabie  portion  of  tbe  fiicts  and  details  which 
he  has  skiirutly  connected  with  those  with  which  other  works 
have  supplied  him.  This  estimable  history  is  usually  stiled  Ta- 
rikh  Ruzet  al  SaSth,  differently  spelled  of  course  by  different 
writers.    The  original  title  is  \i_J\,  a^  , ,  r^j ,  U,  *»**  '*  "  ^J 

many  orientalists  thought  to  be  the  best  history  in  the  Per- 
sian language.  It  is  comprized  in  seven  considerable  vo- 
lumes, each  forming  a  distinct  chapter  or  section.  An  in- 
troduction descants  on  the  utility  of  history,  especially  to 
those  in  exalted  stations ;  and  a  postscript  or  conclusion  is 
descriptive  of  the  city  of  Herat,  at  that  time  the  capital  of 
Kborass&n.  The  author  or  compiler  of  this  work  is  Ma- 
hommed  Mir  Kfaawend  Shah,  better  known  in  Europe  by 
the  fiimiliar  abridgment  of  his  name,  Mirkhond.  He  died 
in  A.  D.  1497,  during  the  reign  of  his  patron  Sultan  Hussein 
Hirsa  AbulGhAzi  Behader  of  Kliorassan,  fourth  in  descent 
from  Timi^r.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  AH  Shir,  vizir  or 
minister  (tf  that  musificeat  prince,  the  patron  of  the  learned 
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of  his  tine,  *  poet,  and  kb  estAemed  aothor.  SBveni  sfJciaJiJ 
copies  of  Uu9  worii  were  found  in  the  valuable  Ubruy  of  the 
late  Tippoo  Sultan.  Three  of  them  w«re  presented,  with 
auny  otoer  valuable  manuacripts,  by  the  capton  of  ^mnga- 
pataoi  to  the  East  India  conpanr,  and  are,  we  {h^susm,  duly 
depoHted  Id  their  j^braries  at  Calcutta,  the  India  House,  asd 
Hai]jr>bury. 

■  II.  The  work,  to  which  M^or  Price  is  secondarily  in- 
debted, is  the  Habeib  uBseyr,  aa  he  writea  the  title ;  b^t  we 
abould  rather,  in  pursuance  of  Sir  William  Jones'  a^tem, 
write  Habtb  aesJr  for     "„»,    _^„^  its  original  title. 

This  is  an  able,  perspicuous,  and  comprehensive  digest  of 
the  voluminous  materials  of  tbe  preceding  work,  free  from 
its  painful  prolixity,  and  therefore  held  by  some  good  judges 
even  in  higher  estimation ;  and  considered  the  most  satis- 
factory historical  performance  in  the  Persian  language.  It 
consists  of  three  parts  or  volumes,  commencing  with  the  his- 
tory ofthe  ancient  kings  of  Persia  and  Arabia ;  it  details  that 
of  Mahommed,  his  descendants  the  KhaliSs,  &c.  and  cod- 
eludes  with  the  life  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  Timur  and  his  de- 
scendants, to  Sultan  Hussein  of  Kharass^n  before  men- 
tioned. The  history  is  brought  down  to  the  939th  year  of 
the  Hejra,  or  A.  D.  1532;  and  the  author,  according  to  a 
memorandum  in  an  Asiatic  MS.  to  which  we  have  had  ac- 
cess, died  in  1535.  This  does  not  accord  with  the  accouDt 
of  Professor  Stewart,  who  in  his  valuable  catalogue  of  Tip- 
poo's  library,  assigns  1501  as  the  date  of  its  dedication; 
and  he  calls  the  Habib  assir  an  abridgment  of  the  Kholasset 
al  akhb^r,  a  work  that  we  shall  next  notice :  whereas  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  converge  is  rather  the  fact ;  the  last 
named  work  being,  ae  its  title  implies,  itself  an  abridgnwat, 
and  in  general  a  meagre  one.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  froai 
the  precision  with  which  in  most  cases  it  fixes  events,  a  veiy 
valuable  old  book.  Both  works  are  by  the  same  author, 
Gheyauth,  or  Ghias  ad  din,  son  of  Hamam  ud  din,  entitled 
Khondeniir,  by  which  latter  appellative  he  is  sufficiently  ce- 
lebrated in  Europe.  He  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  tbe 
ton  of  Mirkhond,  thecompiier  ofthe  Rikzot  as  suffii,  but  we 
think  it  protMble  that  he  was  his  rrandson;  both  from  the 
epithet  of  Jed  e  aala  applied  by  him  in  the  Kholasset  U 
akhb^r,  to  Seyed  Khawend,  the  rather  of  Mirkhond,  and  from 
the  MS.  note  before  mentioned,  which  expressly  states 
Khondemir  to  be  the  grandson  of  Mirkhond  by  a  daughter— 
and,  (minutely  recording  the  period,)  that  ne  died  in  tbe 
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M|;UKinr1ioddafMaii^,ar  HcB^B^  rd  importaiil  fbrtma 
north  of  the  riro-  NarmadB,  or  NerbmlBh.  The  epiOiet  oT 
Jed  e  aala  ratty,  indeed,  be  trandated  either  gi«Bt  grand* 
father,  <»■  soperior  or  exalted  gnmdfatber :  w  aida  vaaj  bava 
Uie  nine  alhuioii  as  wKrhomn  '  who  is  departed.'  Jed  e 
aala  ma;  tbm  mean  my  graikUatber  mko  ii  oa  hig'h,  or  in 
heaveD  above ;  a  piow  mode  of  expreEsion,  admittinj;  of  con* 
wlerabte  variety,  and  tnuidly  adopted  bj  well  edocated  Ma> 
htHnmedaDS  wbeo  writiDg  or  speaking  of  their  departed  pre- 
AeoaBBOrt,  or  of  any  eacred  or  revered  cbaracter.  We  nave 
been  induced  to  notice  these  points  touching  the  celebrated 
writers  Mirkhond  and  Khondemir,  an  they  are  supposed  by 
Petit  de  la  €roix  and  others  to  stand  in  a  degree  of  relation' 
ah^  difiering)  probably,  from  the  truth ;  and  farther,  be- 
cause  their  iamiliar  names  are  not  dirertljuapplied  to  the  oc* 
count  of  their  works  in  Profesaor  Stewart's  very  curious  and 
Valuable  catalteue,  in  which  they  are  phced  Nos.  I.  II.  and 
III.ofHistoiT. 

III.  The  Khol&ssetal  Akhb&r,  or,  as  Major  Price  spelU 
the  title  Khotausset  ul  Akhbaur,— ^t^  i1  A^  U-  in  the 
•rigiaal,  (respecting  which  work  We  hare  with  due  de- 
ference dissented  from  the  description  given  by  Major 
Stewart,)  is  usually  comprized  in  one  large  volume ;  and 
coasista  of  an  introduction,  ten  chapters  and  a  conclusion. 
Its  histo^  terminates  about  the  905th  year  of  the  Hejra,  or 
the  1499th  of  Christ,  This  work  has  been  pro6tably  con- 
sulted b^  Major  Price ;  but,  having  touchea  on  it  id  out 
preceding  renuirbs,  we  shall  thus  briefly  dismiss  it.        t"  , 

IV.  ^  j^  :^_Ji3  Tdrikh  Tabery,  or  TeW.  A  miwt 
valuable  piece  of  history  in  Arabic,  by  Abu  Jaffier,  other- 
wise named  Mahommed  Jaffier  ebn  Jerrier  al  Xebri,  who 
is  esteemed  as  the  Livy  of  Arabian  historians.  The  original 
wwk  terminates  with  the  early  part  of  the  lOth  century, 
•ad  has  long  been  exceedingly  scarce.  It  has  been  translated 
into  Persian,  and  the  history  of  the  Khali&  continued  to 
A.  D.  1118,  by  Abu  Mahommed  of  Tabriz ;  but  his  version, 
which  is,  we  apprehend,  that  consulted  by  Major  Price,  is 
extremely  uncouth  in  its  structure,  and  unpolished  in  its 
language. 

V.  aji  y  ^  JQ.  T&rikh  Gazideh.  This  is  another 
excellent  and  well-known  compendium  of  Arabic  and  Per- 
sic history,  endiu^  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by 
Ahmed  ben  AbA  Bekl-  of''^KaBvlo;  an  account  ttf  which  city 
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•nlof  its  iUKitribiu  citiEens  is  contBined  in  tbe  sixth  inA 
last  chapter.  This  irork  is  deservedly  comneiMfed  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  has,  with  the  preceding,  (unushed  M^or 
Price  with  some  important  matter. 

Of  these  works,  which  -  may  be  reckoned  tbe  basis  of 
nearly  all  Arabic  and  Persian  history,  Major  Price  hu 
araited  himself,  toother  with  others  of  secondary  import- 
ance. Such  as  the  Rabii  al  ebrir,  the  Miiajem  ^  KjaUr, 
&c.  of  whidi  we  shall  not  stop  to  take  nartkulu-  notice. 
'  The  ^  Retrospect  of  Mahommedan  history,"  is  intended 
to  be  comprized  in  three  volumes;  of  which  the  first  only 
has  yet  reached  us,  commenciuff  with  the  8tfa  year,  and  cod- 
cludiDg  with  the  subrereion  of  the  bouse  of  Ommeyah,  in 
the  ISSd  of  the  H^ra,  or  A.D.  750.  The  second  vohaae 
will  commence,  as  we  are  told  in  the  pre&oe  to  this^ 

*'  With  the  secession  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  and  terminate  with 
the  death  of  Sultan  Ahmed  JulUeir  the  Eylekhaunian,  in  tbe 
812th  yew  of  the  Hidjerah :  and  thethird  Tolume  will  comnteiice 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Tchegbatayan  branch  of  tbe  de- 
■ceadants  of  Jengueii,  the  immedtate  ancestors  of  TeymAr,  snd 
olose  with  the  accession  of  Akbar,  io  the  9Q3d  year  of  tbe  luu 
mn,  tbe  1556th  of  Christ;  each  distinctly  compriting  within  it- 
self a  separate  portion  of  oriental  history,  and  all  together  aa- 
bracing  a  period  little  short  of  ten  ceuturies."     P.  vii. 

The  researches  of  the  authM-  have  been  directed,  and  his 
object  in  general  confined,  to  trace  within  this  portion  of 
time 

"  Tbe  progress  of  Mahommedan  grandeur,  as  it  shifted  its  pou- 
tion  ln>m  its  parent  seat  of  Medelnah,'  first  to  KAfah,  aod  ant 
to  tbe  envied  and  lusuriant  region  of  Damascus;  thence  la 
"Baghdad  and  tbe  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  to  Tebreiz  or  Tauris,  SAI- 
'tauniah,  and  Herftt;  and  ultimately  to  tbe  Indas  and  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges.  Tbe  scene  of  these  transactions  which  be  has 
attempted  to  delineate,  will  accordingly  be  laid  for  the  most  psrt 
jQ  the  regions  extending  from  tbe  river  Osus  to  tbe  Peninsuli  of 
'Arabia,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  the  shares  of  the  Mediterranean.' 
P.iv. 

It  b  impracticable  to  give,  within  an  ordinary  compass,  any 

satisfactoi^  analysis  of  a  work  superabounding  in  incidents, 
and  in  such  a  variety  of  transitions.  We  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  offering  some  extracts  as  &ir  speci- 
mens of  its  stile,  and  such  remarks  as  the  subjects  msy 
sngeest 
Tbe  opening  of  tbe  work  affords  a  favourable  specinen  of 
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Ae  eorrectoesa  of  the  author  in  pointsinore  important  ttnn 
that  of  mere  talent. 

"  That  there  existed  in  the  geoius  of  Mahomrat^danism  some- 
thug  calculated  to  inspire  the  most  powerful  enei^ies  and  exer- 
tions, has  been  too  widely  and  fearfully  exemplified  in  the  unpa- 
nlleled  sncMSses  of  its  votaries,  to  be  now  made  a  queation.  Bat 
tritfaout  conceding  too  far  to  tlie  opinions  of  some  very  distin- 
goieiied  ntodera  authorities  on  the  subject,  there  are,  in  the  expe- 
rience  of  succeeding  ages,  sufficient  grounds  for  the  belief,  that 
its  early  and  rapid  advancement  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  an  eqiud  de< 
grec,  to  the  degenerate  spirit  of  ita  <^posers,  and  to  the  already 
corruirfed  state  of  Christianity  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 
If,  indeed,  the  gospel  of  peace  and  benevolence,  delivered  in 
spotless  purity  by  a  mild  Redeemer  for  the  weifore  and  happiness 
of  mankind,  had  even  at  that  period,  through  human  folly  and 
depravity,  suffered  a  deplorable  perversion;  if  the  minds  of  men 
mre  become  already  unhmgcd  and  embittered  by  acritaoaious 
controversies,  by  impious,  unavailing,  and  contradiettwy  attempts 
to  analyze  those  mysterious  properties  of  the  Divine  nature,  so  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  human  faculties  to  comprehend ;  if  Ifae 
sole  object  of  pure  aod  rational  devotion  had  been  io  a  manner 
lost  a^t  of,  tnrough  the  degrading  substitution  of  image  wor- 
ship ;  '  through  the  cloud  of  martyrs,  saints,  and  angels,  inter- 
posed before  the  throne  of  Omnipotence;'  it  ia  almost  impossible 
to  avoid  the  inference,  that  in  the  state  of  ignorance  which  tfaen 
generally  pervaded  tbe  mass  of  society,  the  world  was  sufficiently 
predisposed  to  embrace  any  change  or  innovation  that  might  he 
r^ommendcd  for  its  adoption,  under  tbe  influence  of  superior 
talents,  and  a  plausible  exterior  of  sanctity.  The  surprise  will 
therefore  crease,  that  with  endowments  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  and 
with  the  united  aid  of  fraud  and  violence,  the  self  com mis^oned 
and  aspiring  legislator  of  Ibe  Arabs  should  have  proceeded  in 
engrafting  on  (he  minds  of  his  uninformed,  but  ardent  countrr- 
men,  together  with  the  sublime  and  eternal  truth  that  '  there  is 
only  one  God,'  an  acquiescence  at  least,  if  not  a  belief,  in  the  un- 
connected rhapsodies  of  tbe  Kor^n  ;  and  in  tbe  fiction  necessary 
perhaps  to  the  eatafaliahment  of  his  doctrines,  and  not  less  to  his 
views  of  ambition,  that  he  was  the  apostle  of  God."     P.  2. 

The  account  of  the  death  of  Mahommed,  with  which  the 
first  chapter  terminates,  exhibits  an  instance  of  the  easj 
feith  of  the  earij  bi^otn  to  the  even  then  widely  spread  doc- 
trines of  Isl&m.  It  exhibits  alxo  some  lines  of  the  geniua 
of  that  &ith,  and  a  specimen,  though  no  favourable  one,  of 
tlieatvle  of  the  Rouzet  as  suoa,  whence  the  relation  is  taken. 
We  shall  extract  a  portion  of  it,  regretting  our  inability  to 
include  tbe  interesting  prelude  to  the  exit  from  thb  mortal 
stage  of  the  extraordinary  person  adverted  to. 
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.  "  In  ctnclnding  tbe  smbject  with  a  itatemenl  iIoHMt  too  pnpos- 
teroui  for  the  dif^stion  of  the  groueat  credulity,  we  ckn  ofier  no 
WMdogy  but  that  it  u  througliout  cIo«eIy  copied  from  the  sease  of 
toe  origioat.  When  Air&il,  liie  angel  of  death,  after  much  preli- 
|iUiiair;-£eremon<rt  had  at  last  obtained  admissicHi  to  tbe  chamber  of 
tbe  prophet,  he  introdi^ced  himseif  with  the  cuatoniaiy  aalutatioo 
ift  Uie  country ;  and  .conveyed  to  him,  farlhermore,  an  all  hail ! 
{rom  that  Almighty  Beiag  whoie  decrees  he  was  appointed  to 
Oiecute;  professing  at  the  same  time,  that  he  waa  enjoined  not  to 
JDtertere  with  the  soul  of  God's  prophet,  without  an  entire  acqui- 
escence on  bis  part.  Mabommed  entreated  that  he  would  sus- 
pend tbe'execiition  of  his  dreadful  office,  until  the  angel  Gabriel 
should  appear.  At  that  instant  the  mandate  of  eternal  benefi- 
cence reached  tbe  prince  who  rules  over  the  powers  of  darkaess, 
to  eslinguisb  the  flames  of  hell,  while  the  ministers  of  destiny 
were  conveying  tbe  pure  spirit  of  the  favourite  of  Omnipotence  to 
the  maasioos  of  immortality.  The  never-bdiug  virgins  of  par% 
dise ;  tbe  mioistring  angels ;  tbe  heavenly  choirs ;  the  glorious 
ininates  of  interminable  bliss,  arrayed  in  alt  their  brightest  splen- 
dour, all  unfolded  in  countless  myriads  to  celebrate  the  approach 
of  Mabommed.  Charged  with  intelligence  so  full  of  bliss  and 
CODtolation,  the  archangel,  yet  sorrowing  for  the  miseries  of  ho- 
fnaoity,  approached  the  chamber  of  his  expiring  friend,  wbo  com- 
plained in  mild  remonstrance  of  bis  cruel  direliclion  at  a  crisis  to 
bin  so  aweful.  Gabriel,  in  reply,  offered  to  console,  and  congra- 
tulate him  at  the  same  lime,  on  those  glorious  preparations,  in 
which  the  whole  host  of  heaven  were  employed  for  his  receptioB 
into  tbe  realms  of  bliss.  The  prt^het,  with  that  cold  indifference 
which  sometimes  marks  the  hour  of  death,  observed,  that  so  far 
every  Ihing  accorded  with  his  wishes ;  yet  there  was  some  circnn»- 
Btance  brther  required  to  afford  him  that  delight  of  soul,  which 
he  still  panted  to  experience.  The  archangel  then  added,  that 
tiie  enjoyments  of  heaven  were  closed  against  the  pr(^>bets 
«bd  saints,  bis  predecessors,  until  that  happy  period  when  be  and 
his  laithful  followers  should  make  their  entrance.  Mabommed 
•till  professed  that  there  was  something  uitdeacribed,  without 
which  his  happiness  most  continue  imperfect  and  iocompiete. 
Gabriel,  with  bu  indulgence  truly  ethereal  for  this  unquenchable 
thirst  after  happiness  iu  a  mere  mortal,  concluded  the  catalogue  of 
glories  which  awaited  him,  by  farther  announcing,  that  whilst  his 
Creator  thus  chose  to  signalize  him  with  marks  of  hb  divine 
Imnnty,  so  transcendanl,  so  far  Burpassing  tbe  lot  of  all  preceding 
prophets,  to  his  portion  was  added  the  fountain  of  immortality,  in 
a  station  of  the  most  exalted  glory.  And,  last  of  all,  to  him  was 
Assigned  tbe  noblest  privilege,  the  richest  meed  of  benevolence ; 
^hat  of  interceding  before  the  mercy  seat  of  omnipotence,  in  be- 
half of  those  who  believed  in  bfm ;  so  that,  on  the  fearful  da^  of 
judgmeot,  so  vut  would  be  the  mnllitude  of  his  followers  received 
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to  mercy  tbrougb  hi*  (ole  mediatioB,  that  he  *bonld  not  fii9  to 
participate,  la  a  tmucendeat  defree,  in  that  pure  and  inefisble 
detigfat,  of  wUcfa  immorta]  spirits  tdoae  are  capable  of  the  en- 
jo^roeat."  "  Theo,"  said  Mahommed,  "  my  soul  it  sMigfied, 
miDe  eyti  have  wen  the  l^t." 

"  He  DOW  addressed  bimaelf  to  the  angel  of  death,  deairi^ 
him  to  approach,  and  no  longer  delay  the  executioo  of  that  office 
which  he  was  destined  to  dischai^ge.  The  grasp  of  distolutio* 
immediatety  seized  the  springs  of  lUe.  The  rapia  changes  in  the- 
prophet's  countenance  bespoke  that  the  agonies  of  death  were 
upon  him.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  bason  of  cold  water  placed 
beside  him,  he  dipped  his  hands,  and  with  one  and  the  other  by 
turns,  wiped  off  the  large  drops  of  perspiration  which  incessantly 
bedewed  his  forehead ;  until  his  pure  spirit  finally  forsook  its  vile 
and  (rail  enclosure.  In  bfs  last  agonies  he  is  said,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  the  roof  of  the  chamber,  to  have  raised  his  hand  and  ex- 
ehumed,  '  Aht  my  companion,  I  attend  thee  to  the  realms  above.' 
And  gradually  dropping  his  hand,  thus  quietly  expired. 

"  Such,"  adds  the  translator,  "  is  the  colouring  with  which  his 
dwciples  have  thought  fit  to  delineate  the  exit  of  their  matter. 
We,  who  are,  however,  neither  compelled  nor  disposed  to  believe 
the  correctness  of  the  design,  may  be  petmitted,  with  greater 
brevity  and  in  plainer  language,  to  slate  that  on  Mondav  the  13th 
of  the  first  Rabbeia,  of  the  eleventh  year  of  the  *  Hic|jry,  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-third  of  his  pretended 
inissioo,  the  prophet  of  the  Arabs  condescended  to  accompanj 
the  angel  of  death,  to  account  for  bis  multiplied  impostures  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  eternal  truth."  P.  18. 
.  Man;  features  of  character  in  Mahommed  and  the  important 
peraone  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Imamet  and  Khelaiet  (the 
poBtifical  and  civil  suprenaacy)  tend  to  exhibit  them  more 
pLiniliariy  to  our  f>erception8,  in  this  than  in  any  eartio' 
.work.  But  it  ia  highly  necessary  in  consultinff  eastern  aUf 
thoritiea,  to  ke^  in  mind  the  eeclarian  bias  of  the  writerft. 
An^t  in  their  zeal,  and  yielding  to  the  inu>ulaea  of  a  iroroi 
and  poetical  imagination,  the  hiatorians  of  India,  PetOB,  and 

*  ConespondiDf  with  the  6tb  of  June,  632,  A.D.  But  some  eutem  bis- 
tmitM  record  this  even  U>  bare  Ukea  place  tea  c)af«  earlier  tban  the  date  here 
•uigoed  to  it  bf  the  autbor  of  tbe  Rouzetas  Suffa.  An  anomaly  to  beac- 
coimted  for  in  this  ioKance,  probably,  by  some  difference  in  lanai  and  lotu 
reckoning!,  or  lonie  cotrectioni  of  time.  But  among  all  the  inaccuraciM  in 
vbicb  e«item  writings  abouiul,  no  one  is  more  ttrikmg  tban  thote  on  point* 
of  chronology.  Tlie  Hejia,  our  readera  will  recollect,  is  tbe  Mabommedan  en; 
markiug  the  figlit:  whicb  ia  the  meaaiog  of  the  word,  of  the  impoitor  from 
Hekka  to  Medeinab,  A.D.  flSS.  This  era  was  not  however  adopted  by  the 
Mahonmodui,  nniH  tercntsen  yeus  after  the  erent.  wb«a  the  ILhalif  Omu 
ettabliabed  it.  The  Hahommedaos  reckon  by  lunar  time ;  their  laanthj  beiag 
alternately  of  thirty  and  twenty-nine  days;  tbirty-two  lunar  yean,  mi  tbir- 
teen  days  or  nearly,  make  thitty-one  solar  years. 
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Arabia,  are  nrely  reitnined  within  (he  bounds  of  moderv 
tion,  eidier  in  their  censures  or  their  praise :  and  no  small 
flbare  of  discernment  in  requisite  in  a  collator  of  their  an- 
nals, in  apportioning  the  de^^ree  of  credit  due  to  their  hy- 
perbolical delineations  both  of  character  and  Act.  In  this, 
as  n«ll  as  in  reconciling  contradictions  nnd  discrepancies,  we 
think  Major  Price  has  been  successful  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
Future  wrfters  and  students  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
origin  and  progress  of  Mahomniedanism,  will,  in  their 
profitable  consultation  of  this  laborious  work,  find  their  re- 
searches much  fecilitated  b;  the  absence  of  the  mass  of  rub- 
bish which  this  author  has  rejected. 

Although  the  early  annals  of  Isl4m  are,  in  their  most 
striking  feature,  little  else  than  a  catalogue  of  atrocities, 
perpetrated  bv  the  cold  cttlculnting  hand  of  the  ruthless  pro- 
pagators of  tliis  dire  scourge,  it  is  still  certain  that  the  breast 
of  Kf  ahommed  was  sometimes  animated  bj  mild  and  generous 
feelings.  And  hia  immediate  successors  are  admitted,  even 
by  writers  of  a  different  sect,  to  have  set  high  examples  of 
many  of  the  virtues  that  are  moat  ennoUing  to  man.  Re- 
specting  Mahmnmed  we  will  extract  a  passage  or  two  in 
which  tnis  variety  of  dispositions  will  appear:  and,  if  we  can 
find  room,  will  also  give  others  eljcidatory  of  the  character 
of  the  four  illustrious  Khaljfs  who  succeeded  him:  viz.  Abu 
Bekr,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ally. 

A  herald  of  the  prophet  waii  put  to  death  by  the  people 
of  Syria;  and  the  circumstance  is  particularly  recorded  by 
the  oriental  historians,  as  the  only  instance  of  such  suffering 
in  any  of  his  messengers.  Syria  had  been  recently  reco- 
verea  from  the  Persians  by  the  Greek  emperor  Heraclius, 
called  Herkal  by  eastern  writers;  and  it  tvas  against  this 
devoted  princ«»,  (who,  it  may  be  amusing  to  notice  by  the 
way,  is  described  by  them,  though  without  any  perceptible 
Hufbority  or  probability,  to  have  become  ah  early  convert 
to  '  lliefaith,^)  that  the  wrath  of  its  ferocious  champions  was 
about  to  be  directed.  The  expedition  to  avenge  tnis  insult 
was  the  first  undertaken  by  them  beyond  the  confines  of 
Arabia:  In  his  valedictory  address  to  the  troops^  Alahom- 
tned  is  said  to  Jiave 

"  Enijoined  them  in  Iheir  exertions  in,  what  he  was  pleased  to  de- 
nominate, the  cause  nf  the  most  High,  and  in  avenging  the  injury 
which  be  bad  sustained  from  ibeir  raeniies  the  people  of  Syria,  to 
forbear  molesting  the  harmless  sectaries  of  domestic  seclusion ;  to 
•pare  the  weaker  sex,  the  infant  at  the  breast,  and  the  aged  already 
hastening  from  this  scene  of  mortaUt  j ;  to  abstain  from  demolishing 
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the  dwdUags  of  the  unrcsUtiiig  inhabitants,  and  from  tbe  de- 
straction  or  rautilatioD  of  any  species  of  fruit>tree ;  parttcalarly 
of  the  palm,  ao  oecessarr  to  the  sustenaoee  of  men  and  animkb 
residing  under  the  iofluence  of  a  biiming  sun."    P.3. 

This  WBS  in  the  early  stage  of  his  career.  In  the  hteet, 
on  his  death-bed,  at  the  moment  that  a  man's  chanurter  is  • 
most  truelj  seen,  one  of  bis  injunctions  to  his  attendant  ad' 
herents  was  "  to  extirpate  from  the  AraNan  peninsula  the 
errors  of  polytheism,  and  those  impious  doctrines  which 
presumed  to  assign  associates,  or  rather  rivals  in  glory,  to 
the  Creator  of  the  universe."  An  injunction  to  "  extirpate 
an  error"  was  readily  understood  in  the  Arabian  dialectics  i3S 
that  day;  their  practical  polemics  soon  furnished  them  with 
ai;g^ments  all-potent  to  silence  the  opposition  of  their  here- 
tic aatagonista. 

Id  a  desperate  conflict  that  took  place  near  Mutali,  inconee* 
qiience  of  the  insult  offered  to  Mahommed,  as  already  notioed,  • 
in  the  person  of  his  messenger,  the  emperor  HeracHue  is' 
said  to  luivelost  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  ^nian  and 
Roman  troops,  who  shamefully  abandoned  the  field  to  an 
almost  incredible  disparity  of  numbers ;  having  been  op< 
posed  by  only  three  thousand  of  those  **  bold  and  energetic 
enthusiasts,  in  whose  hearts  the  fear  of  death  had  been  in  a 
jp%at  measure  obliterated  by  the  prospective  glories  and  re- 
wards of  martyrdom." 

In  elucidation  of  the  following  extract  referring  to  die 
hattle,  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise  .that 
"  Zeid,  the  general  of  the  Moslems,  boldly  advancing  the  standard 
of  Mriiomined,  wa*  among  the  first  that  fell.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  post  of  danger  and  command  by  Jauffer,  the  son  of  AbA- 
t&leb,  the  prophet's  couain,  and  the  brother  of  his  favourite  son- 
in-lair  and  earliest  proselyte  (Ally).  This  brave  chief  having  lost 
both  his  arms,  and  continuing  notwithstanding  to  bear  the  sacred 
standard  in  his  bosom,  also  fell  covered  frith  wounds." 

*'  On  this  occasion,  we  are  seriously  told  by  the  Mahommedan 
writers,  that  providence  interposed  to  annihilate  the  distance  be- 
tween Mutafa  and  Medeinah,  in  order  to  bring  the  occurrences  of 
the  field  of  battle  under  the  immediate  view  of  the  prophet.  In 
other  words,  on  a  curtain  or  sheet  which  he  caused  to  be  extend' 
ed  before  him,  Mahommed  pretended  to  observe  the  progress  of 
the  action,  the  casualties  of  which  he  recited,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occurred,  to  his  companions  on  tbe  spot,  three  days 
before  any  intelligence  of  the  victory  was  supposed  to  have  reach- 
ed Medeinah.  Tlie  exertioas  of  Khaled  were  considered  as  »o  ^ 
surpassingthe  ordinary  energies  ofhuman  prowess,  that  he  received 
,  from  the  prophet  the  appellation  of  Seyf  Ullah,  or  Sword  of  Obd, 
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whkfa  he  ever  afterwards  retained.  And  to  coaiole  the  aflkted 
relatives  of  his  kinsmaD  Jmifler,  he  represented  that,  in  Paradiic, 
in  eKchnge  for  tiie  nnni  he  had  lost,  he  bad  been  fhniisfaed  with 
a  pair  of  wiagi,  resplendent  with  the  blnshiag  glories  of  the  niby, 
aiM  with  which  he  was  become  tbe  inieparable  con^umioa  of  ne 
archangel  Oabrie),  in  his  volitatioBs  throagb  tbe  regions  of  Ver- 
nal bliss.  Hence,  in  tlie  catalogue  of  uailyrs,  he  tus  been  dcno- 
ninated  Jau&r  teyaar,  tbe  winged  Jauffer.  But  it  would  be  eud- 
Iqss  to  eoumente  the  fictions  imposed  by  this  esttaordinary  man,, 
cp  the  credulity  of  his  followers."  P.  6, 

Tbe  prcwresB  of  this  campaign  is  detailed  in  an  interest- 
ing ana  pleasing  stile.  Its  successful  result,  with  other 
instigations,  ur^ied  Mahmomed  to  a  second  enterprize,  not- 
wiLhstanding  a  aeason  of  scarcity,  in  the  same  quarter, 

"  The  prophet  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  his  resolntiwi  by 
aov  cooaideratiDn,  and  be  accordingly  summoned  his  associates  to 
aid  hisi  in  tbe  equipoient  of  tbe  expedition,  and  in  the  relief  of 
lb0M  dwtreues  under  which  tbe  poorer  orders  of  their  lellow- 
cftizeas  were  then  sufierine-  The  meek  and  unassuming  Abfl 
Bukker  set  tbe  example  of  liberality,  by  consigning  tbe  whole  of 
hia  property  to  support  tbe  expedilion;  Omar  contributed  the 
moie^  of  his  possessions;  and  Otbman  gave  three  buodred  camels 
completely  equipped,  and  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Olbeis  sub- 
■cribed  in  proportion,  and  not  a  few  of  the  women  made  a  sacri- 
fice of  their  jewels,  to  bear  a  part  in  the  expeaces  of  the  war." 
P.  7. 

'  It  is  not  disagreeable  to  record  these  instances  of  g:eneroa3 
patriotieni,  however  ill-directed  the  view^  thej  were  intend-^ 
ed  to  promote.  Mahommed  was  thus  enabled  to  equip  a 
very  formidable  force,  with  which  he  marched  from  Meoei- 
nah  toward  the  Syrian  frontier :  but  he  was  destined  at  the 
verj  outset  to  experience  the  most  morti^'ing  defection 
among  his  followers :  his  friends  the  Jews  were  among  the 
foremost  to  set  the  example. 

"  To  their  craily  insinuations,"  we  are  informed  in  a  preceding 
page,  "  this  second  enlerpriie  has  l>een  ascribed.  They  ui^^ 
bin  to  tlie  conquest  of  Syria  as  an  argument  of  the  truth  of  his 
divine  missiori,  which  could  not,  they  said,  be  more  powerfully 
evinced  than  by  its  manifestation  in  tbe  peculiar  land  of  prophecy* 
And  the  destined  stxue  on  which  were  to  be  displayed  the  awful 
terrors  of  final  judgment."  P.  6. 

Hence,  porfa^ips,  may  be  discovered  one,  and  an  early, 
cause,  of  trie  bitter  enmity  that  Mahommed  uniformly  exhi- 
bited against  the  unhappy  Israelites. 

The  succeediiu;  stages  furnished  him  with  a  recurrence  of 
^  same  mortifications:  bis  troops,  ill  seconding  tibe  pa' 
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triotie  zeal  m^nireated  br  the  citisens  of  Medeinah,  aban^ 
donet)  !iiiii  iu  whole  diviHious.  Tl|iq  he  affected  to  make 
light  of,  with  an  obaervatioii  ihat  stronely  exhibila  lu^  apti- 
tade  and  proiuptnesB  in  resource. — "  Had  there,"  said  he, 
*'  been  but  a  parttcte  of  virtue  in  t|ie  compoaitiue  of  them 
wretched  deserters,  their  destiuy  would  unquestionably  hav« 
led  them  to  share  io  m^  fortunes."  P.  8. 

Amons  the  earliest  and  most  virtuous  oftbe  coBvertd  and 
adherents  of  Mahommed,  ii;  to  be  named  the  venerated  Abu 
fiekr,  his  fktlicr-tn-law,  and  immediate  successor  in  the  sit* 
(nemacy  both  pontilical  and  civil.  The  interesting  events  of 
his  reign  arc  comprised  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Retror 
ipeet,  towards  the  «oncliinion  of  which  the  folLowins^  pas- 
sa^  occur  descriptive  of  his  diaracter  and  latter  hours. 

"  — After  thus  providing  to  the  best  of  bis  Judgment,  for  the 
pmsperiry  and  repose  of  faia  govemmcnt,  Abfl  Bukker  devoted 
t.c  fketin?  remains  of  life,  to  considerations  of  a  more  domestic 
nature.  Meek  aad  modest,  pious  and  humble  bevond  his  con^ 
Imponiries,  the  tint  of  the  luccessors  of  Mahommed,  in  his  vest 
of  iroollai,  bad  but  few  private  arran^meuts  to  embarrass  bis 
lut  laonteats.  He  only  requested,  that  his  daugliter  Ayaiehah 
VDutd  be  responsible  fur  the  payment  of  the  very  (riding  debt  of 
a  few  dirhems,  which  be  expressed  bis  anxiety  to  disth4rge.  He 
tbcJi  desired  tliat  when  the  awful  event  sliould  hare  taken  place, 
fron  which  no  created  being  was  exempted,  his  body  should  be 
conveyed  to  the  entrance  of  the  prophet's  sepulchre ;  and  if  his 
iiope  to  be  luid  by  the  side  of  his  master  were  favourably  re- 
ceived, its  gates  would  be  thrown  spontaneously  open. 

"  Without  descendin;;  to  a  particular  enuracralion  of  titat  cata- 
logue of  virtues,  which  are  recorded  to  have  adorned  the  cliarnC' 
ter  of  this  prince;  and  which  the  illustrious  Ally,  in  a  species  of 
funeral  oration,  addi'cssed  to  the  asseniblcd  cliii'ls  of  Mcdcinoh, 
sealed  by  an  affirmation,  that  '  af^er  the  death  of  their  legislator, 
the  co(.iniuuity  of  IssUm  would,  perhajM,  never  have  to  ileplore  a 
p^er  calamity  than  the  loss  of  that  man,  of  whose  mild  and  pa- 
cific virtues  the  hand  of  death  had  then  deprived  them;'  it  will 
be  5Dl£cicnt  to  observe,  that,  however  in  points  of  doctrine  other- 
wise hostile,  all  nations  and  sects  of  Auhonuuedans  appear,  iu 
liisrcqwd,  to  havediscuded  all  difference  oropiniAii:  and  to 
have  united  in  consecmtiug  the  memory  of  AbA  Bokkcr  in  the  ge- 
neral cjteem  aiid  |>erpetuai  veneration  of  his  country."  P.  50. 

Ayai^ab,  the  turbulent  uid  ambitious  daughter  of  this 
ineek  and  pious  pnnce,  was  the  only  virgin  espoused  by 
Mahommed;  andnencc,  as  insufficiently  noticed  by  Major 
Price,  the  cliange  in  her  father's  name.  He  is  very  seldom 
called  by  any  Other  than  father  <^the  virgia.   Moboimned's 

VOL.  III.  so.  V.  M 
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other  wires  wore  wldowB;  vaA  taken  fay  liiai,  appuTOtljr, 
tram  oonsidnstieiii  of  their  wealth  and  iDflnence  in  Airther- 
aDce  qS  his  ambitious  pn^ects.  Notwithstanding  the  sedi- 
tious and  undirnified  features  in  the  character  and  coadoct 
of  this  extraoKunaiT  woman,  and  the  odium  attached  to  ber 
memory,  the  appellation  by  which  she  is  tMnsUv  designated 
is  mother  ofthe  fidthful:  net  however,  asit  might  seem  on  a 
cursory  pernsMl  <X  an  eastern  histoty,  exclueivel^ ;  for  that 
appellation  b  extended  to  the  other  prolific  wives  oS  the 
prophet ;  but  as  th«r  names  are  seldom  mentioned  or  al- 
luded to,  the  daring  and  obtniBive  Ayaisbah  appears  to  mo- 
nopolize that  respectful  title. 

Fatimab,  the  offiipring  of  the  fetber  and  motber  of  the 
&ithfiil,was  espoused  by  Ally;  by  which  connexion,  through 
their  sons  Hussein  and  Husoeyne  who  were  massacred  at 
Kerbela,  hath  proceeded  the  nee  of  Setxds,  or  descendants 
of  Mabonuned.  The  word  seraos  to  have  been  fonnerly 
equivalent  to  jPrince,  but  has  now  no  such  meanioK-  The 
Seyeds  are  however  still  respected  as  such  in  all  Mahom- 
medan  countries ;  and  generally  distinguish  theraselves  b^ 
green  vestments,  or  a  turban  at  least  Mthat  colour,  deemed 
sacred  to  the  prophet,  as  having  been  sanctified  by  bis  pre- 
dilection  and  adoption.  Bat  veiy  difierent  is  the  estimatioa 
in  which  the  character  of  (heir  nterine  progenitor  is  held — 
for  whatever  deference  might  naturally  have  been  extended 
by  his  zeatouB  followers  to  the  person  who  stood  in  so  ten- 
der a  relationship  with  their  prophet,  had  her  conduct  ad- 
milted  of  such  extension,  she  lived  a  disreputable  tool  of  the 
turbulent,  and  sunk  disgracefully  in  her  career  of  seditioa. 
Thus  the  author,  in  concluding  the  narrative  of  the  busy  and 
interesting  scenes  in  which  she  was  so  conspicuous,  and  in 
describing  her  appropriate  d«rth,  remarks,  tnat  *'  Ayaishah, 
having  rendered  herself  odious  to  all  parties,  appears  to 
have  thus  ultimately  perished  witbout  the  recret  of  aav." 
P.  386.  -^  J 

Respecting  the  characters  of  Omar  and  Osman,  the  sne- 
cesaors  of  Abu-Bekr,  the  histoiy  of  whose  reigns  occupies 
the  third,  fourth,  sod  fifth  dia^rs  of  the  Retro^tect,  wa 
will  endeavour  to  find  room  for  soae  extracts. 

"  To  the  prudence  of  Oaiar,  or  nther  his  singalar  talmt  for 
dbcwnmait,  the  prophet  bore  ample  testimony  when  he  bestowed 
upon  bim  the  H{^litfive  of  Faniik  ^usem*,  '  the  freat  discrimi 

•  "  He  levered  from  bi>  body  U)e  head  of  ■  MahoouiiedaD.  vho,  in  ■  diqntc 
niUi  an  Iinelite,  retiueil  to  abide  b;  the  deciiion  ofthe  prophet.  Vide  5at*'& 
eioaltot  tiuilatiw  of  (he  Koii*.    VoL  \,  p.  166." 
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MtfK,'  (betmeu  truth  and  falsebood);  and  of  his  otlier  virtues,  if 
we  wty  be  permitted  to  form  aD  ofHnJon  from  the  ealogium  pro- 
noDjKtd  over  his  remains,  by  the  competitor  of  his  views  on  the 
BorereigDty,  the  brave  and  liberal  minded  Ally,  the  memorial 
would  be  abandaotly  flBtterlng,  In  thii  he  is  made  to  affirm,  Uiat 
Ooiar  was  the  person,  the  record  of  whose  actions,  and  whose 
af^>eataiice  in  the  preseace  of  his  Creator,  he, fished  hts  own  to 
roemble :  neither  conid  he  doubt,  as  they  were  toseparable  in  tliis 
vorld,  that  be  shoutd  be  again  united  to  the  favourite  of  Omni- 
potence, and  the  friend  of  bis  bosom  the  tkithful  Ahii  Bukker,  in 
the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss. 

"  In  short,  apart  from  tbe  lust  of  foreign  conquest  and  usurpa- 
tion — in  which,  unfortunately  for  mankind,  he  had  (oo  many  ex- 
>iiq>Ies  to  imitate,  aud  to  which  he  was,  perhaps,  gradually  impel- 
led by  circumstances  acting  upon  an  intemperate  leal  to  promote 
the  imposture  in  which  be  was  eneaged — ^the  character  assigned 
Mil,  even  by  the  bislorians  of  an  adverse  party,  may  in  aome  re- 
spects josti^  us  in  eonsidering  the  second  snccessor  of  Mahom^ 
nedr  am<H^  those  princes,  wiro,  by  an  impartial  distribution  of 
JQitioe,  a  rigid  and  prudent  economy,  and  an  inflexible  integrity 
iu  the  application  of  the  rexources  of  the  state,  haveadded  snb- 
Jtatial  glory,  to  the  deceitful  splendors  which  have  been  too  Ire- 
quently  found  to  decorate  the  insignia  of  royal  authority. 
.  "  We  have  already  observed  that  Omar  was  the  first  that  aa- 
lumed  the  title  of  Ameir  ul  Mo&meneio  ;  the  prince  or  com- 
Bumder  of  the  faithful.  He  was  also  the  first  who  adjudged  tbe 
punishment  of  eighty  lashes  to  such  as  disregarded  the  prohibition 
■gainst  wine;  and  be  set  the  example,  in  which  he  was  generally 


imitated  by  his  successors,  of  perambulating  the  streets  in  dis- 
gniw,  to  dbcovcr  the  temper  and  manners  of  his  people.  Ac- 
cording to  his  request,  he  was  buried  iu  the  chapel  of  Ayaishah 
by  the  side  of  Abfl  Bukker."  P.  148. 

After  a  reign  of  &  little  more  than  ten  years,  Omar,  while 
in  the  p»^nnaD(»  of  his  religious  duties  in  the  public 
mbsque  of  Medeiaah,  received  a  mortal  wound  from  tbe 
dagger  of  a  Christian  slave  named  Abli  LfilA,  whose  the- 
moiT  is  benee  deservedly  execrated  by  the  S&nnihs,  or  tribe 
of  Omar.  Bat,  in  tbe  true  ^irit  of  sectarian  illiberality,  the 
■dvenie  party,  the  Sheiahs,  or  adherents  of  Ally,  extol  the 
act;  and  have  difni6ed  the  villaiii  its  perpetrator  with  the 
nune  of  Shnja-ud-dein,  the  hero  of  the  mitfa:  though,  by 
no  one  moK  tban  by  tin  generoqs  leader  whose  memory  19 
thoB  disgraced  by  his  partizans,- would  aucfa  an  act  have  been 
duly  reprobated. 

The  puissant  empire  of  tbe  Khalifa  attained,  under  tbe 
reign  of  Omar,  pretty  nearly  to  those  Hints  which,  in  actual 
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fiOTcreigntj'  at  least,  it  doth  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  in 
any  perion  of  its  hislory.  Not,  however,  as  is  remnrkeii  by 
the  author  in  the  review  which  he  lake?  of  this  vast  boun- 
dary, that  the  countries  witliin  it  were  yet  in  any  permanent 
stdte  of  security. 

"  The  great  province  of  Khorassain  waa  not  finally  snbjugalMl 
■ntU  tlie  reign  of  Othman ;  and  many  formidable  iosurrectjOQS  In 
differ^it  parts  of  the  Persian  tertiloiy,  evinced,  on  a  variety  of 
occasions,  that  abhorrence  of  foreign  domiaion,  and  regard  for 
tiie  religious  rites  of  their  ancestors,  which  continued  to  antmile 
the  dbciples  of  pyrolatry,  until  repeated  discomfitures  nasiacre 
and  ex);ulsion,  succeeded  in  blending  at  length,  with  a  very  tri- 
fling exception,  (be  vanquished  with  their  oppressors,  under  iIk 
united  and  powerful  sway  of  the  Kordn."  P.  147. 

Passing  however  this  eventful  reign,  we  proceed  to  ex-     | 
tract  a  passage  delineating  the  character  of  Otboian. 

"  To  the  virtues  of  this  prince,  when  he  was  no  more,  tiis  ene- 
■ties  appear  to  have  done  ample  Justice;  the  bitterest  ef  wiwa, 
Tven  Ayaitfaah,  co  strongly  suspected  of  having  hastened  bis  de- 
stmction,  and  Ssud  e  Wekauss,  seem  to  have  mounied  his  Aatii 
with  unfeigned  sorrow.  But  if  his  cliarncler  were  to  be  estimated 
from  the  recorded  testimony  of  his  owo  parly,  there  is  scareelya 
human  encelleuce  in  wbich  he  will  be  found  wanting. '  Of  snr- 
passing  clemency,  beneficence  and  piety  ;  in  iutegrity  of  mind  ml 
purity  of  manners  most  eminent;  an  exemplar  to  the  ortbedm, 
'  and  a  most  upright  and  incorruptiUe  judge,  he  was  an  inleiible 
enemy  to  every  species  of  vice  ;  in  vigilance  so  persevering,  aad 
of  such  patient  devotion,  that  be  not  unfrequently  repeUMJ  IIk 
whole  Koriln,  in  the  course  of  one  gennfleiion.  A«d  lastly, 
though  during  the  period  of  a  long  life,  he  had  exhibited  rqMaled 
proofs  of  the  most  undaunted  courage,  yet  so  fixed  was  his  repog- 
nance  to  the'  effusion  of  Mahomnedan  blood,  that  even  whm  be 
saw  bis  life  at  slake,  he  persisted  to  the  last  moment  in  forlnddiiig 
^is  friends  to  combat  in  bis  defcBCfi." 

"  Othmui  derived  his  name  of  Ztkl  Nuicin,  the  poasessor  of  tbc 
two  stars,  from  eiyoying  the  envied  distinction  of  bavug  bew  Ibe 
bmbaud  of  two  of  the  prophet's  daughters,  Eukkeiah  aod  Oara- 
e  Kelthftm,  by  whom,  and  six  other  wives,  he  was  the  ialher  of 
eleven  sons  and  six  dau^ters."    P.  184. 

Notwithstanding  the  paneKyrics  wbich  we  have,  fi«m 
among  many  othera,  extrootea  from  the  woA  before  ob  on 
the  ttnee  successful  rivals  of  Ally  in  the  euccession  to  ^ 
Khel^fet,  the  character  of  that  illustrious  prince  still  nses 
above  them  in  our  estimation  :  and  indeed  on  the  whole, 
above  that  of  any  aulted  iodividnd  o^end  *»  our  contem- 
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Elatiok  Id  the  copious  chronicles  of  IsUm.  His  name  awa- 
em  in  our  minds  the  moet  respectful  remeinbraDce;  autt 
the  sad  fate  of  his  family  cannot  but  ezcjte  the  deepest 
iijtnpathy  and  compassion.  He  was  the  fourth,  and,  as  Iha 
transient  authority  exercised  by  Imt^m  Hussan  scarcely  en- 
t:(Iesbim  to  be  included  among;  them,  the  kst  of  tbe  Khol& 
mshedein,  the  orthodox  or  legitimate  sticcessots  of  Mafaon" 
mcd.  ' 

The  action  ofa  person  50  dear  to  alloftlie  Sheiah  sect,  are 
of  course  recordca  with  commensurate  enthusiasm  by  writers 
of  that  party :  but,  while  making  due  allowance  for  the  feet- 
ii^  which  describes  Ally  as  killing  in  one  night  tive  hundred 
and  twenty-three,  or  accordins;  to  another  authori^,  mors 
than  nine  hundred,  of  his  enemies,  we  easily  recognize  in  him 
the  most  heroic  valour,  as  well  as  exemplary  generosity  and 
disinterestedness.  In  the  sanguinary  proceeding  alluded  to,  in 
which  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  combatants  were  slain. 
Ally  is  stated  to  have  repeated  the  tekbeir  at  each  mortal 
fnrpep  of  hi<i  celebrated  double-edged  swM-d  ziilfek&r;  which 
committed  to  memory  by  an  attendant,  wae  considered  as  com- 
petent proof  of  the  extent  of  the  execution.  On  luch  slight 
grounds  do  oriental  historians  record  as  facts,  statements  of  a 
highly  improbable  nature.  The  tekbeir  consists  in  uttering 
AlUh  Akhbarl — God  is  sreat — an  exdemation  very  common 
in  the  month  of  Mussulmans,  and  which  served  sometimes 
as  a  sort  of  war-whoop,  and  parole,  among  the  early  convert! 
to  the  fiiith. 

On  his  death-bed,  Ally  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  that, 
including  infidels,  and  those  of  his  own  oersuasioD  against 
whom  the  cause  of  justice  had  unsheathed  uvt  sword,  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  individuals  had  on  difierent  occasions 
&Uen  by  his  band: — an  acknowledgment  that  we  may  also  be 
permitted  to  receive  with  much  qualificatitMi.  Still  the  in- 
ference evidently  dedndUe  militates  against  the  received  im- 
pressions of  the  magnanimity  and  generosity  and  mildness 
of  his  character;  opposed  to  which,  however,  no  reproach  of 
cruelty  is  exhibited  even  by  his  political  or  religious  anlago- 
niste.  Wbatever  numbers  be  may  have  slain,  tell  lairly,  it  it 
averred,  in  fight,  and  in  contests  not  sought  by  biai ;  but  pro- 
voked bv  what  he  might  reasonaUy  con»der  as  rebellioos 
against  nia,  and  other  legitimate  authority. 

"  He  died  at  Uie  age  of  sixty-tliree,  after  a  torbnient  and  un- 
settled reign  of  four  years  and  nine  months.  His  virtoes  aad  ex- 
tnutdJDury  (luuIificatioDs  have  Iteen  the  subject  of  volamiooui 
panegyrics;  ami  his  warlike  exploits  from  bis  youth  upwards  hare 
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been  particularly  celebrated  in  Ifae  *  Kbawernanmh,  a  poem  well- 
known  in  the  east.and  which  mav,  perhaps,  contend  in  extravagnce 
with  tfae  wildest  efiusions  of  European  romance.  ¥/ttk  li»  k* 
knowkdged  talents  and  magnanimity,  it  is  however  diflicalt  to 
acconnt  for  that  train  of  civU  mischief  and  perpetual  discouteiit, 
wiiich  cmtiDiud  t*  disturb  him  through  the  whole  of  bis  reign. 
His  gallaat  ipiiJt  was  probably  incapable  of  bending  to  the  ordi- 
imry  shifts  of  political  craft;  and  it  is  perhaps  true,  that  the  An- 
bian  chiefs  were  not  yet  sufficiently  disciplined  to  quietly  see  the 
■evereign  authority  monopolijed  by  any  particular  family." 

Thia  hero  was,  like  kis  two  immediate  predecessors  in  tbe 
Khel&fet,  destined  to  fa\\  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  whose 
zeal  was  wbetted  in  this  instance  by  the  perBuasioDS  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  of  wboae  person  he  could  obtain  possessioa 
only  by  the  murder  of  Ally.  Her  rancour  sprang  from  a 
feeling  of  reveng;e  for  the  lose  of  her  father,  brother,  and 
hu9band,  in  a  recent  conflict  with  the  Khalif^  whose  bead, 
together  with  a  male  and  female  slave,  and  three  thousaad 
dirhetns,  was  the  price  fixed  by  this  sanguioary  and  merce- 
nary woman  for  her  person,  which  is  liiiu  noticed  'in  the  cha* 
ra<:4erisUc  phraseology  of  the  original. 

"  On  his  arrival  at  Kftfub,  Eben  HAIjikm  became  acquainted  ntib, 
and  violeutly  enamoured  of,  a  woman  whose  uncommon  beauty 
and  attracrions  he  was  unable  to  resist ;  whose  name  was  Kettaa- 
roah,  and  of  whom,  adds  our  author,  might  justly  be  said,  that  bei 
I'jce  wa»  like  the  glorious  reward  of  the  virtuous,  and  the  tresHs 
tvbich  adorned  her  cheek,  like  the  black  record  of  the  iillaia's 
guilt.'*    P.  367. 

To  observe  and  lament  the  wanton  effuHon  of  huiaan 
blood,  is  ag  common  as  the  perusal  of  history — and  no  his- 
tory exhibits  a  greater  prodigality  of  life  than  the  rise  and 
establishment  of  Isl&m,  nor  more  instances  of  inexorable  in- 
'  humanity.  The  massacre  at  Kerbela  of  upwards  of  Heventy 
'  of  the  sons,  grandsons  or  intimate  connexions  of  the  illus- 
.  trious  Ally,  is  one  of  the  CTeateRt  attrocities  on  record.  It  is 
detailed  at  considerable  length,  and  in  an  e^cting  inenDer, 
in  the  work  before  us,  and  we  had  marked  some  passages  fffl* 
transcription  ;  but  as  the  necessity  of  abridging  it  would  de- 
prive the  recital  of  part  of  its  interest,  we  shall  altogether 
omit  it.  The  mind  sickens  at  the  contemplation  of  saah 
turpitude ;  feels  debased  at  being  forced  to  acknowledge  a 
fellowship  of  beii^  wiUi  the  actors  in  such  scenes ;  and  in  the 
•  record  of  the  particulars,  deeply  deplores  the  desolations  of 
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.Aur  natare.  But  there  ia  no  piece  of  history  better  suthen- 
.tioated,  or  more  ampl^  detailed;  and  scarcely  any  historical 
iocideDt  more  pathetic.  One  cao  scai-cely  wiih  to  restiain 
a  feeling  of  satisloction  in  knowing  that  most,  if  not  ail  of 
the  perpetraton  of  this  horrid  and  accursed  deed,  were,  aa  far 
as  this  world  can  witness,  condignly  punisbed — all  suffered 
most  ignominioDBlj. 

Nor  doth  the  justice  ofthisworid  thus  fermioate.  The 
meraory  of  all,  and  the  names  of  manjr  of  the  murderen 
are  handed  down  to  these  times  in  denouncing  aoatbemas. 
Hymns  and  canticles  of  various  sorts  are  sotten  by  heart  by 
everr  Shiah,  and  are  puUicly  chaunted  in  buildings  set  apart 
for  the  purpose,  at  the  annual  commemoration  of  the  martyr' 
dcHn  oi  Kerbela.  This  mourning,  which  is,  we  believe, 
very  uniformly  observed  in  most  Mahomnedan  countries, 
continues  through  the  first  ten  days  of  the  month  Moher- 
rem.  The  mourners  issue  from  the  Im&mbareh,  o^  buildings 
above  mentioned,  with  torn  garments  and  dishevelled  hair, 
and  run  in  frantic  procession  through  the  streets  of  their 
towns,  vociferating  Hassan  and  Hdssein,  the  revered  names 
of  Ally's  sons,  the  principal  martyrs  of  Kerbela,  with  suitable 
execrations  on  theKhalifVezzld,  and  his  murderous  abet- 
tors. Two  slight  fiibrics,  domed,  like  Mahommedan  tombs, 
highly  <»-namented  with  gilding,  &c.  are  carried  about  by  the 
crowd.  Bloodydolhes  are  sometimes  placed  in  these  tombs; 
and  other  fictions  of  pantomimic  sorrow  are  introduced  to 
excite  a  more  lively  remembrance,  and  a  stronger  feeling  oi 
resentment.  To  such  a  pitch  of  frenzy  are  these  bnatics 
sonietimes  wrought,  that  it  is  not  safe  for  a  Sunneh  to  en> 
counter  them.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  had  opportu- 
nities of  witnessing  these  wild  processions,  and  has  seen 
bloodshed  and  lives  lost  in  such  encounters. 

We  are  strongly  impelled  to  remark  the  frequency  of  chal- 
lei^ea  to  individual  combat,  which  are  recorded  in  the  volume 
before  us,  and  the  avidity  with  which  they  were  accepted, 
between  parties  in  tbe  ranks  opposed  to  each  other.  They 
forcibly  remind  us  of  the  candidates  for  this  heroic  distinction 
in  the  Iliad.  The  taunting  speeches  of  the  duellists,  and 
the  unfeeling  insolence  of  the  victors,  are  also  similar ;  and, 
indeed,  substituting  Mahommedan  and  Pagan,  or  Christian, 
for  Greek  and  Trojan;  and  Khaled  or  Ally,  and  Kerreib  or 
Gherraur,  for  Hector  and  Ajax,  and  other  heroes,  the  result 
is  truly  Homeric.  Nay,  we  have  (p.  111)8  warrior  spreading 
dismay  and  ruin  through  the  enemy's  ranks  disguised  in  the 
'  armour  <^  one  stiU  more  celebrated.    The  Mahommedan 
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PatrocluR  ie  not,  indeed,  slain ;  nor  the  armour  of  tlie  Adiil' 
Irs  of  the  taith  lost,  or  the  similariiy  iroold  liave  been  too 
rompletc  for  accidental  coincidence.  A  referencie  to  pa^ 
41,  no,  119,  eSO,  and  otiiors  of  this 'first  volume,  wiH 
evince  the  accuracy  of  this  companion  in  a  very  amusing 
nanncf. 

Nor  now  these  chullenct's  and  comliats  confined  to  m«i 
of  inferior  note.  Generals  and  commanders  in  chief,  and 
even  sovci-eigTis,  anion!»  the  early  Mnhommedans  and  theit 
opponents  a-*  well  as  nnion"  the  Greeks  and  Trojnns,  gare 
and  accejitod  challenstcs,  and  contended  for  mnstery  in  the 
presence  o!"  their  armies.  Foremost  on  these  occasions,  wei* 
ihe  Khalif  ,Mlv,  and  the  "fenenil  of  cavalrj-,  the  hToic  and 
generous  Khaled.  A  poet  has  inimortaliKed  the  name  and 
exploits  of  the  latter ;  and  that  the  reader  may  form  some 
juoffnient  of  the  strain  of  the  work,  our  author  has  selected 
and  translated  these  four  lines — 

•'Tliy  irrtaistible  valour  bath  hushed  the  ragiu™  terapcst ;  id 
battle  thou  Iwst  btcn  araicd  iviih  thi;  tusks  of  the  elephanl,  and 
the  jaws  of  the  alligator;  Ihj  mate  hath  buHed  the  terrors  of  the 
day  of  judaaient  tlirou^^b  tli:-  Itoinau  provinces;  and  the  lighUting 
of  tbv  scimitar  liath  sprcud  wretchedness  and  Diouruiug  among 
the  cflies  of  the  Franks."   V.  90. 

This  fierce  and  intractable  man  was,  like  his  apparoi^ 
prototype  AcluUe-,  alive  to  the  potency  of  fcm^c  bbndish< 
nicnts;  and  Khalud  also  persisted,  to  an  extent  involving 
the  deep  displeasure  of  the  Againcmoon  of  Islum,  in  hm 
.attachment  to  bis  bright  Bri>^ois. 

Tirei-'ome  and  disgusting  it  i^ould  be  to  collect  half  the 
instances  of  atrocity  detailed  in  this  volume.  We  shall 
1)ripfiy  notice  two  oi-  three ;  premising  that  we  are  willing 
to  hope  for  the  sake  of  humanity  that  a  little  oriental  ex- 
aggeration is  mixed  with  the  details.  A  villain  "armed 
w;lh  a  little  brief  atithorily,"  finished  his  bloody  career  con- 
sl-itently.  While  in  liic  agonies  of  dis>Jolution,  it  was  made 
known  to  him  that  certain  obnoxious  persona,  to  the  nutiilKH- 
of  severs!  1  hundmds.  were  in  his  power.  S|>eeciiless,  and 
equal  only  to  one  s!i;:rht  effort,  lie  passed  his  hand  across  his 
throat,  indicating  '.igniticantly  ana  sullicicntty,  by  this  de- 
l>arting  act,  the  fate  of  his  prisoners.  This  is  toln  of  Yez- 
zid.  the  author  of  tiie  tragedy  at  Kerhcla.  On  a  par  almost 
with  thr.t  in  pniiit  of  feeling,  is  the  relation  of  another 
writer,  (hat  easLeni  (ii'sjwls  have  been  known,  without  inter- 
rupting the  conversation  or  amusement  in  wnich  they  maj, 
at  the  iJiomcnl,  have  been  engaged,  to  notify  tiieir  will  as  to 
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an  execution,  ^  a  slight  horinmtal  melioii  to  and  Iro  eftbe 
Iniid.  This  vrould  be  at  once  tinder8tO€>d,  and  acted  oh  as  a 
mfitcient  death  warrant.  £xecutionB  ia  the  East  are  gene* 
rallv  by  dMnpitation. 

<^f  anotlvpr  ferocious  tjraiirt,  it  in  related  in  tlie  \ratk  be- 
fore UB  on  the  authorities  enumerated  ia  the  ear)/  part  of 
Uiis  article,  that 

"  Exclusive  of  those  who  perished  iu  battle,  the  amount  of  whom 
can  be  estimated  by  Him  bIodc  who  knows  all  ihings,  there  fell  by 
the  arbitrary  Tnamtate*  of  Hejaoje  itut  less  than  one  hundred  aod 
twenty  than saurl  peraons.  laHtlreaia  in  which  he  appeared  to 
some  one  soou  aft^r  liis  dedlh,  he  h  mad''  to  declare  that  although 
for  each  of  (his  nitmeroos  list  of  victim^  of  hts  fury,  divine  justice 
was  satisfied  wilfa  inflicling  on  hiui  the  puDishiDent  of  a  single 
death ;  yet  that  for  the  execution  of  Sauid  alone, "  (one  of  his 
more  illutrtaus  victims)  "  he  was  ccwdenined  to  rmffer  seventy 
times  the  agony  of  dissolution.  There  were  after  all  found  in  the 
different  prisons  of  hb  government,  when  Providence  thought  fit 
to  relieve  mankind  from  his  oppressions,  full  thirty  thousand  man 
and  twenty  thousand,  women;  many  of  them  conhned  in  that  spe- 
cies of  prison  invented  by  himself,  without  roof:  in  which,  filter- 
tiately  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  vicissi- 
tades  of  cold,  heat,  and  rain,  the  unhappy  victims  were  left  lo 
suffer  every  variety  of  pain  aod  wretchedness."     P.  480. 

Od  his  death  bed,  haunted  bj  his  reflectiona,  he  employed 
confidential  persons  to  ascertain  the  public  opinion  of  his 
character;  mid  had  the  consofalion  to  Icatn  the  general  hope 
and  belief  that  the  hottest  place  in  heU  was  assuredly  re- 
served for  him. 

Another  of  these  monsters  swore  a  tretnendous  oath,  that 
if  it  were  his  fortune  to  be  successful  in  an  enterpriJie  that 
he  was  about  to  undertake,  he  would  not  restrain  the  sword 
from  it£  course  of  vengeance,  until  the  blood  of  his  oppo- 
nents bad  Rowed  in  a  stream  sufficient  to  tnrn  the  wheel  of 
a  com  mill,  and  he  had  appeased  bis  hunger  by  eating  bread 
[wepared  from  flour  so  ground.  His  enterprize  succeeded; 
and  he  caused  twelve  thousand  of  his  prisoners  to  be  led  into 
a  water  course  and  butchered;  and  divertinff  a  neighbour- 
iag  streamlet  through  its  channel,  turned  a  mill  with  the  hu- 
man gore  liquefied,  and  commingled  with  the  water.  Hi» 
ctHiscience  thus  appeased  by  the  promised  repast,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  farther  gratification  of  his  vengeance,  W 
causing  four  thousand  more  of  his  prisoners  to  be  gibbetted. 
This,  By  the  way,  appertains  also  to  Yezzid. 

MerwauD,  another  of  these  instnimenti  of  wr«tb,  after 
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the  capture  ofa  fortreBB,  seated  btnadf  at  one  of  its  gftw, 
and  causing  the  garrison  to  be  led  out,  one  fcr^  one,  saw  tbeir 
throats  cut  to  the  last  man.  Proceeding  in  hn  career,  be 
promised  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  the  moat  beautiful 
maiden  in  another  fi>rt  that  resisted  him,  to  Uw  taaa  who 
should  first  enter  it     The  place  was  captured,  and 

"  the  principal  adventurer  was  punctually  paid  his  thonmid  di- 
naara,  and  desired  byHerwaun  to  take  hii  choice  amoag  the 
fairest  of  the  female  captives.  This  he  accordinglj  proceeded  to 
do;  and  having  fixed  upon  a  yonng  girl  of  exquisite  beaatj,  wat 
conducting  her  downwards  from  the  fort;  when,  ■eizing  herop- 
portimity,  the  generous  damsel  suddenly  clasped  the  odiout  fo- 
reigner in  her  arms  with  all  the  force  of  female  rerenge.  and  cstt- 
ing  herself  headlong  from  (he  works  before  be  could  ditcn^ge 
himself  from  her  embrace,  they  were  both  together  dashtd  to  pieces 
in  the  fall.  Enraged  at  such  an  instance  of  desperate  and  mortal 
antipathy,  Merwaun  caused  every  human  being  that  was  fonod  la 
the  place  to  be  put  to  death,  without  mercy  and  without  exemp- 
tioo."     P.  506. 

Opposed  to  these  frequent  instances  of  enormity,  in  whi<^ 
hunctreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings  perished, — to  such 
an  aggregate,  indeed,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  ere,  as,  making  due  allowance  for  the  exonerations 
of  historians,  may  excite  surprize,  how,  in  such  countries, 
such  hosts  could  be  produced  and  reproduced;— opposed  to 
these  enormities,  occaeional  inatances  of  humanity  are  re- 
corded by  theAral^*^  writers,  and  preserved  hy  the  author 
of  the  Retrospect,  who  does  not  withhold  from  himself  and 
his  readers  tlie  little  consolation  to  be  thence  derived;  hut, 
with  a  generous  sentiment,  indulges  in  the  contemplation  of 
them,  as  the  refreshing  Oasis  of  the  moral  desart  oi  Arabia. 

We  were  desirous  of  noticing  some  parts  of  this  worii, 
'  in  which  the  author  treads  the  groiuid  preoccupied  hy  Gib- 
bon ;  but  for  reasons  that  may  be  too  obvious,  must  now  de- 
cline it — remarking  merely,  that  Major  Price,  in  adhering 
.to  the  authority  ofthe  original  sources  whence  he  has  drawn 
the  materials  for  his  work,  differs  considerably  in  several 
instances  from  the  relation  of  tliat  celebrated  writer;  to 
whose  general  accuracy,  in-as-far  as  agreeing  in  the  main 
with  such  authorities  may  deserve  that  commendation,  this 
Retrospect  bears  honourable  testimony.  Considering  that 
Mr.  Giobon  was  unable  to  consult  such  original  Works,  his 
industrious  research,  and  discriminating  talents,  demand  as 
much  praise  as  can  ever  be  due  to  great  abilities  allied  to 
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•Terweenin^  vanity,  and  grossly  misapplied  b>  paipoees 
for  wbich  they  were  never  bestowed. 

Our  readers  will  have  perceived  that  our  opinion  of  Major 
Price's  work  is  favourable ;  and  we  were  gratified  at  being 
accidentally  afiorded  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  that 
a  similar  sentiment  prevailed  in  quarters  more  important  to 
its  auUior's  interests.  It  is  patronized,  we  understand,  by 
the  Indian  government,  and  we  are  fully  warranted  in  say- 
ins  that  the  impcHtance  of  the  subject,  the  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  author  in  the  language  of  the  originals,  bta  inde- 
fittigable  patience  of  enquiry,  his  judgment  in  selection,  and 
fiu;iBty  in  arranging  and  communicating  the  result,  give  hini 
a  &ur  claim  also  to  the  patronage  of  the  literary  public. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  to  which  this  article  is  ex- 
tended, there  is  yet  another  topic  arising  out  of  the  work 
beforeus,  that  we  were  desirous  of  discussing  at  some  length; 
bnt  must  be  now  content  with  merely  glancing  at  it.  Tfai* 
is,  the  similarity  which  may  be  observed  in  many  instances 
in  the  conduct  of  the  early  Mahommedans  and  the  modern 
-French.  The  revolutioaary  and  imperial  system  of  war&r« 
and  of  polity,  may  have  been  brougnt  to  the  recollection  of 
our  readers  by  many  of  the  preceding  pages ;  and  we  do  not 
.think  that  the  lUcenees  would  grow  faint  on  a  more  extended 
.comparison.  We  have  for  some  time  suspected,  and  now 
.believe,  that  Bonaparte  has  projected  a  considerable,  if  not  a 
radical,  change,  in  the  religion  of  France,  and  the  countries 
immediately  subjected  to,  or  iniluenced  by,  him.  What 
sort  of  ^ligion  such  a  man  may  see  fit  to  introduce  can  be 
imagined  only  in  the  abstract.  Its  details  will  hinge  on  the 
pob deal  expediency  of  the  day ;  for  in  his  hands  rengioncaa 
be  nothing  more  than  an  engine  of  policy.  The  unyielding 
spirit  of  the  religion  of  Christ  is  ill  adapted  to  his  purposes, 
and  he  has  more  than  once  hinted,  that  his  friends  must 
adopt  a  different  and  a  more  convenient  system  of  morals. 
That  of  Mahommed,  though  not,  perhaps,  exactly  suited  to 
his  views,  still  offers  greater  pliancy  ana  more  facilities;  and 
ja  as  likely  as  an^  other,  to  serve  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  rear  his  anti-chri^ian  superstructure.  The  literature  of 
Paris  would  oppose  no  material  obstacles.  The  Koran  is 
there  much  less  insulted  than  the  Gospel :  and  we  are.  dis- 
posed to  suspect  that  when  it  shall  seem  good  to  Bonaparte 
to  raise  his  rel^ious  standard,  its  emblem,  without  perhaps 
anj  exact  conformity,  will  partake  much  more  of  the  Cres- 
ceot  than  of  the  Cross.  .    ' 
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Art.  X.  A  Series  of  Plays,  in  nkich  it  ij  allempied  to  deli- 
7)eate  the  stronger  Passions  of  the  Mint!.  Volume  the  TTiirrf. 
By  Joanna  Bxillie.     Loodon,  1312.     Longman. 

T^iiouGU  it  IB  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  end  and  purpose  of 
dramatic  writing  is  to  affect  the  mind  through  the  eve  and  ear 
bj  living  representations  of  manners,  chnr&cters,  nnd  events,  yet 
every  reader  of  sensibility  feets,  that  much  of  the  interest  «hicb 
a  well  written  play  e^icites,  is  wholly  independent  of  llie  stage 
and  its  apparatus.  The  impresiiion  produced  by  giving  utier- 
ancc  to  passion  and  sentiment  in  their  natural  language,  instrad 
of  relating  or  describing  their  operations,  is  co  well  undcTstoo«1, 
that  the  epic  poets  have  perpetually  assumed  the  provii>ce  of 
the  tragedian  to  animate  their  story;  and  history  itself  has 
sometinies  borrowed  the  grares  of  dramatic  composition  to  give 
to  its  facts  and  characters  a  fresher  colouring  and  bolder  deli- 
neation, lliese  ctFects  are,  in  a  great  measure,  produced  by 
the  mere  dialogue  of  the  drama,  without  any  aid  from  personi- 
fication or  scenic  exhibition.  Vhen  the  language  in  which 
passion  is  cspressed,  or  rather  expresses  itself,  is  faithfully 
copied,  the  scene  is  present  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart  of 
the  reader,  and  a  better  arrangement  for  stage  eftect  is  often 
supplied  out  of  the  furniture  of  a  creative  fancy,  than  any  con- 
trivances of  art  could  produce.  To  give  a  sort  of  ideal  presence 
to  a  character  or  a  transaction,  to  embody  it,  as  it  were,  to  the 
conception  of  the  reader,  and  to  place  him  in  the  midst  of  what 
he  reads,  is  the  privilege  of  the  dramatic  poet ;  but  smce  much 
Is  witliin  his  power,  much  is  expected  of  him,  and  if  he  moves 
us  only  with  the  force  of  narration  or  description,  or  inspires 
only  a  tranquil  train  of  common  feelings,  we  deny  to  hitn  the 
honours  of  success  in  an  art,  to  which  the  empire  of  the  passions 
is  committed. 

This  power  of  the  dramatic  art,  Miss  Baillie  has  made  sub- 
servient to  her  purpose  of  exhibiting,  in  detail,  the  passions  of 
the  strongest  cast,  such  as  love,  hatred,  fear,  and  ambition. 
And  her  merit,  as  it  respects  invention,  appears  to  connst  in 
this,  that,  whereas  the  subject  of  ancient  tragedy  was  chiefly  the 
accomplishment  of  some  great  event,  in  which  the  destiny  of  a 
hero  was  involved,  the  passions  being  inther  the  effects,  than 
the  causes,  of  Uie  vicissitudes  which  befal  him; — and,  whereas 
the  modern  drama  so  complicates  the  passion  with  the  facts, 
nnd  carries  it  bo  suddenly  to  its  height  by  artificial  contrivances 
and  violent  provocation,  that  it  exhibits  few  of  its  complexional 
hues,  or  of  the  steps  by  which  it  mounts  to  its  crisis;   the 
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anAoress  of  the  present  work  has  framed  her  incident*!  in  entire 
flubaervicncj  to  the  disj^ay  of  the  passion  she  hae  chosen  as  her 
sut^t ;  shews  it  to  us  in  its  unmixed  and  specitic  operation, 
and  acquaints  hs  with  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth,  as  it  se- 
cretly draws  its  nutiiment  from  the  recesses  of  the  heart.  Where 
die  passion  is  necessary  to  urge  on  the  catastrophe,  it  must  be 
anned  with  its  full  strength  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son, that,  in  most  of  our  plays  which  dejieud  for  the  developernent 
of  the  story  upon  the  agency  of  some  powerful  passion,  the  pas- 
sion comes  at  once  fuU  groivn  into  action,  is  stimulated  to  its  fatal 
purposes  by  the  conflicts  to  which  it  b  exposed,  and  there  is  time 
only  for  tlie  disclosure  of  that  full  eifulgence  hi  which  the  shades 
of  its  early  varieties  are  assimilated  and  lost.  Keeping  her  pur- 
pose always  in  her  view,  Miss  (iaillie  has  made  the  stories  of 
her  plays  extremely  simple,  weM  understanding  that  intricacy 
of  plot,  and  the  stir  and  agitation  of  complex  occurrences,  would 
distract  the  attention  from  that  mental  process  of  die  passion  by 
wliich  it  slowly  arrives  at  its  consummation.  And  we  think,  it 
must  he  admitted,  that  in  her  three  best  performances  she  has, 
with  great  skill,  contrived  to  lix  the  mind  of  Ae  reader  with  so 
deep  an  interest  on  the  dreadful  phenomena  of  the  victorious 
pa££4on,  XB  to  require  no  stimulus  from  multiplied  incidents,  or 
the  mysterious  unravelmeiits  of  a  dark  story.  The  pathos  of  her 
two  plays  of  IJasii  and  De  Montfort,  in  which  the  passions  of 
love  and  hate  are  purely  displayed  in  the  manner  above  described, 
is  BO  forcibly  impressive ;  the  strn^gles  which  these  pasnons 
maintain  with  opposite  qnalities,  until  their  ascendascy  is  com- 
plete, are  painted  with  so  close  an  observation  of  nature ;  and 
the  stom  that  accompanies  the  crisis  of  the  passion,  as  well  as 
the  dead  calm  that  succeeds  to  die  accomplishment,  are  ren- 
dered so  picturesque  by  the  magic  of  this  lady's  pencil,  that  we 
can  scarcely  think  any  praise  from  us  above  the  debt  of  gratitude 
we  owe  her  for  the  pleasure  she  has  given  us. 

Wc  should  have  thought  n«ther  of  these  last  mentioned 
plays  ill  adapted  for  representation  on  the  stage.  De  Montfort, 
we  believe,  has  had  a  trial,  but  with  no  good  success,  though 
supported  by  tlie  best  acting  at  this  6me  within  the  competence 
of  the  stage  to  produce.  Perhaps,  after  all,  to  the  great  majority 
T>f  our  mi:ied  audiences,  nothing  is  a  8al>stitute  for  the  anxiety  of 
suspense,  the  flutter  of  conjecture,  and  the  surprise  of  discovery, 
-which  accompany  the  niystenous  and  eventful  scenes  of  our  fi^ 
vourite  tragedies.  Perhaps,  too,  the  ethical  delineation  of  a  so- 
litary passion,  not  exhibiting  itself  in  sudden  and  desuhory  emo- 
lions,  as  events  excite  it  to  action,  but  holding  the  mind  in 
uniform  subjection,  though  with  gradually  increasing  violem^e. 
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tkrougfa  the  wholti  tlratna,  reqnbes  %  ddiocj  of  perceplioa,  on^ 
refinemeot  of  feeling,  to  comprehend  iti  merit,  which  is  the  lot 
only  of  a  etnkll  put  of  those  who  assert  the  right  of  jiu^ng  for 
themselvea,  if  not  <^  decidii^  for  othen.  We  mny  wM,  that- 
ihe  featurea  of  a  passioa  so  diibolical  u  deadly  hate,  withont 
an  adequate  cause,  produce  too  blank  and  anifonn  an  impres- 
sion of  gloomy  disgust  in  the  mind,  to  be  compatible  with  those 
transitions  of  feding,  those  mingled  perturbations  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  which  give  vivacity  and  strength  to  emotion  and  sym- 
pathy,  by  the  succession  of  transient  reliefs  which  they  afford. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  genius  of  Miss  BalUie  has  but  a 
veiy  limited  range  of  subjects  on  which  it  can  properly  be  ei.- 
«rcued  in  fiilfilGi^  her  pW  After  exhausting  the  to[Mcs  of 
hate,  love,  ambitioa  and  tear,  she  has  scarcely  any  pure  unmixad 
passion  remaining.  Jealousy  and  revenge  are  litUe  more  than 
modifications  of  love  and  hate,  and  must  pase,  at  least,  through 
these  passions  to  their  consummation.  Anger,  joj,  grief,  hope^ 
and  pride,  are  too  transitory  or  weak  in  their  duration  or  effects, 
to  suit  the  design  of  the  authoress.  In  their  simple  displays 
they  are  calculated  rather  to  give  force  to  the  incidents  of  the 
fiiece,  and  to  accompany  as  their  natural  attendants  those  vi- 
cissitudes of  fortune  indicated  by  the  peripetia  of  the  Greek 
Ir^edians,  than  to  become  the  entire  subjects  of  dramatic  illus- 
tration. He  characteristics  of  joy  and  grief  are  the  same  ia  all 
mankind,  eicept  the  superficial  differences  in  the  expression, 
which  the  modes  of  education,  or  the  habits  of  socie^,  may 
create.  Hie  occasions  which  produce  Aem  cannot  popetuate 
them.  Tliey  soon  mellow  into  calmer  fieelings,  and  expire  in 
their  own  excesses.  Hope,  indeed,  admits  of  some  continuaDce, 
and  upon  the  strength  of  this  quality,  Miss  Baillie  has  attempted 
a  play  upon  iL  But  it  is  evident,  that  though  it  may  continue, 
it  does  not  vegetate  in  the  bosom  like  other  passions,  but  be- 
comes  gradually  weaker  by  the  delay  of  its  accMnplishment.  Mts->i 
Baillie  has  done  the  most  that  could  be  done  with  it.  She 
iia*  made  a  pretty  story,  in  which  its  eagerness  to  catsh  sup- 

Eort  from  shadows,  to  draw  assurances  of  bliss  from  trifles 
ghler  than  air,  to  see  s^na  and  prognostics  in  every  occui- 
foice,  and  revelations  in  eveiy  dream,  are  properly  exhibited 
as  the  characteristics  of  this  passion  at  its  heicht;  hut  at  its 
height  its  influence  is  confined  to  the  bosom  which  it  inhabits. 
As  we  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  delivering  our  senti- 
ments upon  this  lady's  performances,  we  think  ourselvos  entilled 
to  take  a  short  retrospective  view  of  some  of  her  earlier  produc- 
tions. But  we  cannot  pass  to  the  ctHuidbration  of  the  plays  them- 
selveSf  until  we  have  produced  an  extract  from  the  introductoT} 
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i,  in  «4iicb  the  authorasa  has  ¥ei7  cleirly  explained  the 
taOuK  utd  objects  of  her  undertBluog. 

*'  But  the  bit  put  of  the  task  whidi  I  have  meotiDned  u  pecu- 
liad;^  bektogiiiK  to  tragedy,  uiiTeiline  the  human  mind  under  the 
dominion  of  those  strong  and  fizetf  paseiona,  which,  seemingly 
noprovoked  by  outirard  circumstances,  will  from  small  beginning 
brood  within  the  breast,  till  all  the  better  dispositions,  all  the  fair 
giAs  of  nature  are  borne  down  before  them,  ner  poets  in  genera! 
fasTe  entirely  neglected,  and  even  her  first  and  neatest  have  but 
imperfectly  attempted.  They  have  made  use  M  the  passions  to 
mark  their  seyeral  characters,  and  animate  their  scenes,  rather  thaa' 
to  open  to  our  view  the  nature  and  portrwtures  of  those  great  dJB- 
tniMn  of  the  human  breast,  with  wnich  we  are  all,  more  or  less, 
caSed  wpoa  to  contend.  With  their  strong  and  obvious  features, 
therefbre,  they  have  been  presented  to  ut,  stripped  almost  endrelf' 
of  those  less  <^tnuiTe,  but  not  less  diacrimumting  traits,  which 
mark  than  in  their  actual  operadoD.  To  trace  them  in  their  risa 
aod  priwresa  in  the  heart,  seems  but  rarely  to  have  been  the  object 
of  tny  dramatiBt.  We  commonly  find  the  characters  of  a  tragedy 
afiected  by  the  pasuons  in  a  transient,  loose,  unconnected  manner; 
or  if  they  are  represented  as  under  the  permanent  influence  of  the 
more  powerful  ones,  they  are  generally  introduced  to  our  notice  in 
the  very  height  of  their  fur^,  when  aiU  that  timidity,  irresolation, 
distrust,  and  a  thousand  debcate  traits,  which  make  the  in&ncy  <^ 
Tcry  great  passion  more  interesting,  perhaps,  than  its  fuU^brown 
■trengifa,  are  fled.  The  impassioned  cbaraoter  is  geiterally  brought 
into  view  under  those  uresistible  attacks  of  their  power,  which.it  ia 
impiMible  to  repel;  whilst  those  gradual  steps  tW  letA  him  into 
this  state,  in  some  of  which  a  stand  might  have  been  made  agunst 
the  foe,  are  left  entirety  in  the  shade.  Those  passions  that  may  be 
suddenly  excited,  and  are  of  short  duration,  as  anger,  fear,  and 
oftentimes  jealousy,  twiy  in  this  manner  be  fully  {presented;  but 
those  great  masters  of  the  soul,  ambition,  hatred,  love,  every  passion 
that  is  permanent  in  its  nature,  and  varied  in  progress,  if  represented 
to  us  but  in  one  stage  of  its  course,  is  represented  imperfectly.  It 
is  a  characteristic  ot  Hie  more  powerful  passions,  that  thej  will  in- 
crease and  nourish  themselves  on  veir  uender  aliment  i  it  is  from 
wittiiii  that  they  are  chiefly  supplied  with  what  the^  feed  on;  and  it 
ii  in  contending  with  opposite  passions  and  afiectuns  of  the  mind 
that  we  best  discover  their  strength,  not  with  events.  But  in  tra- 
gedy it  is  events  more  frequently  than  opposite  afiectiona  iriiich  era 
OTOOsed  to  them ;  and  thoae  often  of  such  force  and  magnitude,  that 
the  passions  themselves  are  almost  obscured  by  the  splendour  and 
importance  of  the  transactions  to  which  they  are  attached." 

Hie  tragedy  of  Basil  has  interested  us  as  much  as  any  of  the 
antfaoress's  productions.  The  passion  of  love,  which  b  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  is  certunly  not  vety  new  in  story,  but  the  touches  which 
her  genius  has  imparted  to  it  have  all  the  freahoess  of  oiigiBality. 
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With  ailmirable  good  sense  she  has  choMn  to  disfdav  its  ebei^jies 
in  a  character  distinguished  bv  that  deteimined  Bteadine«^,  and 
muculine  composure,  wliich  best  prepare  it  for  resistance,  but 
which,  when  once  tlie  bosom  has  admitted  the  passion,  are  YiMy 
to  give  it  a  more  lasting  abode  than  those  impetuous  dispositiom 
with  which  the  passion  is  in  poneral  a'sociatcd.  Basil  is  a  charac- 
ter most  successfulK  in!ii.;iin?il  mid  dilini'ati^d  with  this  view.  He 
is  presented  to  us  as  heioivaliy  brave,  devoted  to  military  glorj', 
of  a  strict  and  stern  lemptr  of  mind,  and  latlicr  excessive  m  tlic 
severity  of  command.  Tiie  biilliant  beauty  of  Victoria,  die 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Muiitua,  cucounlcis  him  in  a  monieat 
of  fatigue,  as  he  enters,  after  a  wearisome  march,  the  city  of  bia 
professed  fiicnd  uud  ally,  in  his  way  to  Join  the  forces  of  the 
emperor.  His  duty  forbids  him  to  lose  a  moment  at  tbis  place 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  tl)e  refreshment  of  his  troopi>.  The 
duke,  who,  though  an  apparent  friend,  is  secretly  hostile  to  the 
came  in  which  Basil  is  engaged,  employs  the  charms  of  his 
daughter  to  detain  him  at  his  court.  Her  character,  which  is  a 
very  natural  mixture  of  levity  and  tenderness,  of  the  gentlest 
affections  spoiled  by  the  vain  love  of  admiration,  is  ably  drawn. 
She  lends  herself  to  the  purpose  of  the  dulce,  tiwugh  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  intended  treachery.  The  phit  succeels :  huil 
is  overcome ;  and  consents  after  painful  struggles  to  stay  anotto 
day.  In  the  mean  time  the  battle  of  Pavia  is  fought  without 
him.  Victory  declares  for  the  allies,  though  the  carnage  ii 
dreadful,  owing,  as  it  appears,  to  the  absence  of  Basil.  Tim 
news  of  the  victory  is  braught  him  in  ft  sarcastic  message  from 
the  army,  as  he  is  enioyiug  the  pleasures  of  Ae  chase  in  tfie 
company  of  the  fair  V  ictona.  His  lame  and  honour  are  gow. 
He  tlies,  heart  broken,  from  the  society  of  the  beloved  author 
of  his  ruin,  and  from  the  world;  and,  after  wandering  for  some 
time  amidst  tombs  and  iu  desert  places,  yields  to  the  mtolerablc 
pressure  of  bis  giief,  and  falls  by  his  owb  baod.  This  is  the 
short  outline  of  the  story,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  very  siiople, 
consistent,  and  probable.  The  character  of  Victoria  is  weU 
marked  by  the  following  lines,  spoken  by  her  prudent  friend  (be 
Countets  Albina,  after  a  conversation  witii  her,  in  which  she  has 
mixed  some  wholesome  reproof. 

"  Aliina.  (soia.)  Ay,  go,  and  ev'ry  MesatBg  with  tfaee  go. 
My  most  tonacntiog,  ana  most  pleasing  diarge! 
Like  "  .  •      - 


Eour,  from  the  mountain  stream  art  thou, 
ghtly  rises  on  the  morning  air. 
And  shifts  its  fleeting  form  widi  ev'^  breeic. 
For  ever  varying,  and  for  ever  graceiuL 
Sndeaijng,  gen'roae,  bountiful  and  kiad^ 
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Vain,  fimcifU,  and  fond  of  wortUest  praise ; 
Courteoiu  and  gentlet  proud  and  nMgiuficent  i 
And  ^et  these  advene  qualities  in  thee. 
No  dmonance,  nor  strilung  contraal  make ; 
For  still  thy  good  and  amiable  gills 
The  sober  dignity  of  virtue  itear  not. 
And  such  a  'witching  mien  thy  follies  shew, 
lliey  make  a  very  idiot  of  reproof, 
And  smile  it  to  di^race^" 

But  the  character  of  Victoria  is  further  developed,  as  is  also 
tbe  tender  excess  of  Basil's  love,  in  the  followii^  esquisite  scene. 
"  Act  IV.  ScBNX  V.— A  beautiful  grove  in  the  forest.    Enter  Vic- 
tfvia  and  Banl,  as  if  just  alighted  from  their  horses. 

Viet,  {tpeaiifig  to  attendoMx  wiihoul.)  Lead  on  our  horses  to  the 
futther  grove. 
And  wait  us  there  1 — 

[Ta  Bat.)  This  spot  so  pleasing  and  so  fragrant  is, 
'Twere,  sacrilege  with  horaes'  hoots  to  wear 
Itt  velvet  turf7where  little  elfins  dance. 
And  fairies  q>ort  beneath  the  summer's  moon : 
llove  to  tread  upon  iL 

Bos.  0 1 1  would  quit  the  duuiot  of  a  god 
For  such  delightful  footing  I 

Fiei,  I  lore  this  tpoL 

Bos.  It  is  a  spot  where  one  would  live  and  dte. 

Vict.  See,  thro*  tbe  twisted  boughs  of  those  high  ehns. 
The  sun-beams  on  the  bright'Ding  foliage  play. 
And  tinge  the  scaled  baric  with  ruddy  brown. 
Is  it  not  beautiful .' 

Bat.  'Tis  passing  beautiful. 

To  see  the  sun-beams  on  the  foliage  play,  {In  a  tofi  voice.) 

And  tinge  the  scaled  bark  with  ruddy  brown. 

Vkt.  And  here  I've  stood  full  often,  andadroir'd 
The  graceiU  bending,  o'er  that  shady  pool, 
Of  von  green  willow,  whose  fair  swcepy  boughs 
So  tiss  their  image  on  the  glassy  plain. 
And  bathe  their  uafy  tresses  in  Xhe  stream. 

Bat.  And  I  too  love  to  sec  its  drooping  boughs 
So  kiss  their  image  on  the  glassy  plam. 
And  bathe  their  leaf^  tresses  in  the  stream. 

Vict.  My  lord,  it  is  uncivil  in  ymi  thus 
My  very  words  with  mock'ry  to  repeat 

Bat.  Nay,  pardott  me,  ^  I  indeed  repeat  { 
I  meant  it  not.;  but  when  I  hear  thee  ipudc. 
So  sweetly  dwells  Ay  voice  upon  mine  ear, 
My  tonvue  e'en  unawares  essumea  the  tone ; 
Ai  mothers  on  their  lisping  io&nts  gaze. 
And  catch  their  broken  worda.    I  pri'thee,  pardon! 
VOL.  III.  NO.  V.  « 
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r«4.  ButwemuttlcftfethucroTe:  theboditj'lew; 
Thii  should  forbode  a  Btorm,  a^  yet  o*«r)iMd 
The  sky,  bespread  with  little  downy  donda 
Of  purest  white,  would  seem  to  pronuBe  peace. 
How  beautiful  tfiose  pretty  snowy  clouds  ! 

Bas.  Of  a  most  dazzline  brightness  ! 

Fict.  Nay,  nay,  a  veil  that  tempers  heaven's  brightnes ! 
Of  softest,  purest  white. 

Bat.  As  tho'  an  angel,  in  bis  upward  flight. 
Had  left  his  mantle  floating  in  mid  air. 

Fict,  Still  most  unlike  a  garment ;  small  and  serer'd  : 

(Tttmi;^  round  tuut perceiving  that  ie  it  gazing  at  her.) 
But  thou  regard'st  them  not. 

Bat.  Ah  !  what  should  I  regard,  where  sboold  I  gaze  i 
For  in  that  far-ehot  glance,  so  keenly  wak'd. 
That  sweetly  rising  smile  of  admiration. 
Far  better  do  I  learn  how  fair  heav'n  is. 
Than  if  I  gaz'd  upon  the  blue  serene." 

BehoM  the  picture  of  the  despondiDg,  broken- tiearted  wanisr, 
in  bis  melancholy  hiding  place. 

"  B<a,  No  sound  is  here :  man  is  at  rest,  and  1 
May  near  his  hid>itatioH  vetiiure  forth. 
Like  some  unblessed  creature  of  the  night, 
Who  dares  not  meet  his  facc^Her  vindowa  dark ; 
No  itreanung  light  d(Ah  from  hei  ciiambet  beam. 
That  I  once  more  may  on  her  dwellmg  gate. 
And  bleas  her  still.     All  now  ia  dark  for  me  I 

{Panutfitr  tome  time,  andlookt  upon  thg  grmitt.) 
How  happy  are  the  dead,  who  quietly  rest 
Beneath  these  stones !  eacfa  by  his  kindred  laid, 
Still  ina  hallow'd  neighbourattip  with  those. 
Who  when  alive  his  social  coBvene  sbiT'd ; 
And  now  perhaps  anne  dear  surviving  friend 
Dodi  here  at  limes  the  grateful  visit  pay, 
Read  with  sad  eyeshis  short  menonal  e'er. 
And  bless  his  mem'ry  still ! 
But  I,  like  a  vile  outcast  of  my  Iciad* 
ta  some  lone  spot  muat  lay  m'  nnfauRed  corse. 
To  rot  above  vae  earth;  where,  if  perdanoe 
The  steps  of  hiiman  wand'Mr  e'er  apmacb. 
He'll  stand  aghast,  and  flee  the  faama  phn^ 
With  dark  imagiuaUona  fnghtftdmadt 
Hie  haunt  of  damned  ■pritea>    O  eoned  wBetefa ! 
In  tbe  fair  and  honour'a  fiddsaboifldsttlioulMne  died. 
Where  brave  fiiends,  proudy  smiling  tfaro'  tlKir  tears, 
Hod  pointed  out  the  spot  when  fiasi  li^^l 

{A  ligkiumin  ViclWia'j  wiiti^.) 
But  ha!  the  wonted,  welcooR  light  appeat*.        *■ 
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Hov  bri^  iridnn  I  lee  her  chamber  wall ! 

Atfa«Rrt  it  too,  a  d&rlc'nin^  riiadow  rooveB, 

A  deoder  woman's  Cnrn :  it  is  berself! 

Wbai  roewM  that  motiwi  of!u  claapedhaBcU? 

That  droo[4i)g  head  alas  !  is  she  in  sorrow  i 

Alat !  jhou  sweet  eQchantress  of  the  miad, 

Whose  voice  was  gladness,  and  whose  presence  bliss, 

Alt  thou  unhappy  too  i  I've  brought  thee  woe ; 

It  is  f<»r  me  thou  weep'sL    Ah  !  were  it  so, 

Fall'n  as  I  am  1  yet  could  life  indure. 

In  tome  dark  deo  from  human  sight  conceal'd, 

So  that  1  sometimes  from  my  haunt  might  stetil, 

To  see  and  We  thee  stiH.     No,  no,  poor  wretch ! 

She  weeps  thy  shame,  she  weeps,  and  scorns  thee  too. 

She  mores  a^in ;  e'en  darkly  mug'd  thus. 

How  lorely  is  that  form  !     {Pauses,  ttilt  hotting  at  the  windoa.) 

To  he  to  near  thee,  and  for  erer  parted ! 

For  ever  lost !  what  art  thou  now  to  me? 

Shall  the  departed  gaze  on  thee  again  ! 

Shall  I  glide  past  thee  in  the  midnight  hour. 

Whilst  thou  perceiv'st  it  not,  and  think'at  perhaps 

*Tii  but  the  mournful  breeze  that  passes  by  I 

{Paiuei  again,  andgazet  at  the  vnndoto  tiU  the  light  disappears.) 
Tis  gone,  'tis  gone ;  these  eyes  have  seen  their  last ! 
The  last  impression  of  her  hearenlv  form: 
Ihe  last  tight  of  those  walls  wherem  she  lives : 
Hie  last  blett  ray  of  light  from  human  dwelliiig. 
Ism  no  more  abeingofthisworid. 

Farewell !  ferewell !  all  now  is  dark  for  me ! 
Coine  fated  deed!  come  hwrrow  and  despair  I 
Here  lies  my  dreadiiil  way." 

He  progress  of  hatred  wbi(4i  is  traced  with  the  hand  of  ori- 
pnal  genius,  in  the  character  of  De  Montfort,  affords  Miss 
BaiDie  an  equally  good  occasion  for  evincing  her  knowledge  of 
utore,  and  ner  acquainUnce  with  the  sources  of  the  pathetic 
and  the  terrible.  ThehatredofDeMontfortto  the  Marquis  Be- 
lenvelt  15  certainly  inspired  by  no  adequate  cause :  bnt  such  a 
constitution  of  mind  as  the  auihoress  has  given  to  De  Montfort 
being  once  supposed,  we  have  no  difficult  in  admitting  the 

Kwer  of  the  little  vexstious  circunMtancea  in  the  behaviour  of 
zenvelt  to  exalttbe  passion  of  hatred  to  its  highest  exceaa.  A 
tinge  of  natural  goodness  in  the  disposition  of  De  Montfort 
nises  is  ns  ■  sort  of  ihelasichi^  cvmnisenrtion  for  him,  not- 
TitliiiMMiing  all  the  turpitade  of  his  condoct,  and  the  art  vritb 
which  this  is  done  by  the  writet,  blending  opposite^  without  in- 
consistency, and  producing  sympathy  in  the  dbtress  without  di- 
:j.:_  J  jjjg  abhorrence  of  the  guilt,  cannot  be  too  much  afl- 
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nured.  We  are  of  opinicm,  however,  notwithttaiidiBg  'die  Rpo- 
.  logy  made  by  the  writer  at  die  ewi  of  the  play,  tbftt  the  thre» 
last  lines  might  well  have  been  spared,  though  they  are  pnt  into 
the  mouth  of  an  affectiocute  sister ;  as  they  are  calculated  to  leave 
a  last  impression  on  the  reader  or  hearer  veiy  opposite  lo  the 
moral  and  just  conclusion  which  ought  to  follow  from  such  a 
treinemlous  eiposition  of  the  effects  of  a  passion,  the  most  odi- 
ous amoi^  those  which  prey  upon  human  happiness.  W«  will 
extract  the  midnight  scene  in  the  wood  in  which  the  munkroiu 
effect  of  the  horrid  hatred  of  De  Montfort  takes  place. 

"  De  Mont.  How  hollow  groans  the  earth  beneath  my  tread ! 
Is  there  an  echo  here?  Methinks  it  sounds 
As  tho'  some  heavy  footstep  foliow'd  me. 
I  will  advance  no  mrther. 
Deep  settled  shadows  rest  aeroas  the  path. 
And  thickly- tangled  boughs  o'ertiaog  thitapot. 
O  that  a  tenf«dd  gloom  did  cover  it  I 
That  'midst  the  murky  darkness  I  might  strike ; 
As  in  the  wild  confusion  of  a  dream. 
Things  hornd,  bloody,  terrible  do  pass. 
As  tho'  they  pass'd  not ;  nor  impress  the  mind 
With  4>e  fix'd  cleanteis  of  reality, 

[^M  mil  it  heard  tcreaming  ntar  him.') 
(Starting.)  What  sound  is  that  >  {LiOent,  and  the  <ml  criet  egam.) 
It  is  the  screech-owl's  cry. 

Foul  bird  of  night !  what  spirit  guide*  thee  here  >' 
Art  thouBpFinctive  drawn  lo  scenes  of  horror  i 
I've  heilrdof  this.  {PautetoMd  fisfCM.) 

How'uiose  fall'n  leaves  so  rustle  on  the  path, 
^'ith  whisp'ring  noise,  as  tho*  the  earth  around  me 
Did  utter  secret  things ! 
The  distant  river  too,  bears  to  mine  ear  ' 
A  dismal  wailing.     O  mysterious  night ! 
Thou  art  not  silent ;  many  tongues  hast  thou. 
A  distant  gatb'ring  blast  sounu  thro'  the  wood, 
And  dark  clouds  fleetly  hasten  o'er  the  sky  : 
O!  that  a  storm  would  rise,  a  ra^ng  storm ; 
Amidst  the  roar  of  waning  elements 
I'd  liil  my  hand  and  strike!  but  this  pale  light. 
The  calm  distinctness  of  each  stifly  tning. 
Is  terrible.     (Slartijig.J    Footsteps  are  near — 
He  comes !  he  comes !  I'U  watch  him  farther  on^ 
I  cannot  do  it  here.  [Exit. 

-  [Enter  Rezenvelt,  and  continues  his  way  slowly  fnm  the  bottom oi 
the  stage:  as  he  advances  to  the  front  the  owl  screams,  he  stops  sad 
Ustens,  and  the  owl  screams  again.] 

Jlet.  Ha  !  does  the  night-bird  greet  me  on  mj  way  i 
How  much  his  hooting  is  in  hanatuf 
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Oft  iib«n  a  boy,  at  the  still  twilight  hour, 

I've  leant  m;  back  agaiiist  Botne  kaotte<l  oak. 

And  loudly  mimic'd  Dim,  tJll  to  my  call 

He  answer  would  retorn,  and,  thro'  the  gloom, 

We  fiiendly  convene  held. 

Between  me  and  the  star-bespangled  iky 

Tboae  aged  oaks  their  crossing  branches  wave. 

And  thro\  them  looks  the  pa)e  and  placid  mooo. 

How  like  a  crocodile,  or  winged  snake, 

Yoo  sailing  cloud  bears  on  its  dosky  length  I 

And  DOW  traaafonned  by  the  passing  wind, 

Methinks  it  seems  a  flying  Pegasus. 

Ay,  but  a  sb^lesi  band  of  blacker  hue 

Come  swifUy  after. — 

A  hollow  murrn'ring  wind  sounds  thro'  the  trees ; 

I  hear  it  from  afar ;  this  bodes  a  stoim. 

1  mutt  not  linger  here —  (A  bell  heard  at  tome  diitanee.} 

ITic  convent  bell. 
'Tis  distant  still :  it  tells  their  hour  of  prayer. 
It  sends  a  BOleom  sound  upon  the  breeze, 
Hiat  to  a  fearful  superatitious  mind, 
lo  such  a  scene,  would  tike  a  death-knell  copifr.  [Exit." 

For  the  proeresa  and  consummatioii  of  ambition  the  au- 
thoreds  in  her  play  of  Ethwald  takes  a  lai^er  space.  She  cwrrtes 
it  on  through  two  parts ;  giving  as  her  reason  for  it,  that  this  i) 
a  passion  which  "  acquires  strength  from  gratification,  and  after 
hiring  gained  one  object,  still  sees  another  rise  before  it,  to 
which  it  as  eagerly  pushes  un.  To  give  a  full  view,  therefore, 
says  the  writer,  of  this  passion,  it  was  necessary  to  shew  the  sub- 
ject of  it  in  many  different  situations,  and  passing  through  a 
considerable  course  of  events^  The  reasonableness  of  this 
apoli^  could  not  be  denied,  if  any  thing  could  be  a  sufficient 
apoloey  for  the  extension  of  any  subject  beyond  those  boum^ 
at  which  the  interest  of  the  piece  demands  that  it  sliouid  stop. 
We  cannot  help  confewiog  that  Ethwald  taken  as  a  whole  is 
dull  and  heavy ;  but  we  claim  for  it,  in  respect  to  its  detached 
parts,  at  least  as  much  admiration  as  either  Basil  or  De  Mont- 
fort  has  deserved.  We  wilt  endeavour  to  prove  the  truth  of  this 
latter  observation,  by  the  production  of  a  pussage  or  two.  And 
first,  we  will  present  to  the  reader  the  soliloquy  of  a  prince  while 
in  the  dui^eon,  into  which  the  ambition  of  £thwald  has  thrown 
him,  and  in  which  be  is  murdered  by  his  order. 

"  Ed.  Doth  Ibe  bright  sun  fi:om  the  high  arch  of  heaveiy 
ht  his  all  beauteous  robes  of  flecker'd  clouds, 
-^d  ruddy  vapours,  aqd  deep  glowing  flames. 
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And  softly  varied  sbadeti  Itxricglonoadjrf 

Do  the  green  woods  dance  to  tne  wind )  the  Ukea 

Cast  up  their  sparkling  waters  to  the  lidit? 

Do  the  sweet  hamletB  in  their  bushy  dells 

Send  winding  up  to  heaven  their  curling  smoke 

On  the  soft  morning  air  ? 

Do  the  flocks  bleati  and  the  wild  creatures  bound 

In  antic  happiness  T  and  mazy  birds 

Wing  the  mid  air  in  lightly  smuning  bands  t 

Ay,  all  this  is ;  all  this  men  do  behoU ; 

The  poorest  man.    Even  in  this  lonely  vault. 

My  lurk  and  narrow  world,  oft  do  I  hear 

The  crowinff  of  the  cock  so  near  my  walls. 

And  sadly  tbink  how  small  aspace  divides  me 

From  all  this  fair  creation. 

From  tbe  wide  spreading  bounds  of  beaute«us  natur*. 

I  am  alone  shut  out ;  I  am  forgotten. 

The  air  feels  chill ;  methinks  it  should  be  night. 

1*11  lay  me  down :  perchance  kind  sleep  will  come. 

And  open  to  my  view  an  inward  world 

Of  gairish  fantatties,  from  which  nor  walls. 

Nor  bars,  nor  tyrants  power  can  shut  mc  out." 

The  "niglit-watcl ling  misery  of  the  remorse-struck  niunU-ieiis 
exquisitely  pourtraytd  in  the  following  passage. 

"  &ka.  Still  must  this  heavy  ckceness  thos  opp?«9  me  t 
Will  no  fresh  stream  of  air  breathe  on  my  brow, 
And  ruffle  for  a  while  tliis  stilly  gloom  i 

0  night,  when  good  men  rest,  and  infapla  sleep ! 
Thou  art  to  me  no  season  of  repose. 

But  a  fear'd  time  of  waking  more  intense, 
Of  life  more  keen,  of  misery  more  palpable. 
My  rest  must  be  when  the  broad  sun  doth  glare ; 
When  armour  rin?s  and  roen  walk  to  and  tro. 
Like  a  tir'd  hound  stretch'd  in  the  busy  half, 

1  needs  must  lie  ;  night  will  not  cradle  me. 

floolciiig  tip  anxiotttli)  fo  Iht  mitdmis.) 
Wliat,  looks  the  moon  still  thro' that  tofty  arch  ^ 
Will't  ne'er  be  mOTnf" 

The  horrors  of  his  fancy  are  depicted  in  tlie  following  sceae. 

"  Ethw.  Thou  sbalt  not  go  and  leave  me  thus  alouc. 

Qv.  I'll  BOon  return  again,  and  all  around  thee 
Is  light  as  noon-day. 

Ethw.  Nay,  nay,  good  wife !  it  rises  now  before  me 
Jn  the  full  blaze  of  light. 

Qu.  Ha  ■  what  mean'st  thou  ? 

Etkju.  The  iaint  and  shadowy  forms. 
That  in  obscuri^  were  wont  to  rise 
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la  nd  amy,  an  wkb  the  ^KricnCN  fled. 

B<^  what  avails  the  lightf  Tor  now,  since  sicknew 

Haaprev'd  upon  my  aoul,  in  my  lone  motnenU, 

E'en  in  the  full  l%ht  of  my  torcK-dad  walls, 

A  boirid  spectre  rises  to  my  sifht. 

Cloee  by  my  side,  and  plain  and  palpable. 

In  all  good  seeming  and  close  circumstance, 

Ai  man  meets  man. 

Qm.  Mercy  upon  na !  What  fbrm  does  it  wear? 

EtAw.  My  murder'd  brother's  form. 
He  stands  dose  by  my  side:  hia  ghastly  head 
St^cs  horridly  upon  its  sever'd  neck 
Asifnewfrom  tbebeada-mnn'astrdcc;  it  more* 
Still  as  1  move ;  and  whea  I  look  upon  it. 
It  looks — No,  no !  I  can  no  utterance  &od 
To  tell  thee  how  it  looks  on  me  again. 

Qu.  Yet,  fear  not  now :  I  shall  not  long  be  absent ; 
And  thou  may'st  hear  my  footsteps  all  the  while, 
it  is  so  short  a  space.  (  Exit  Qaeen. 

Eliw,    f  returning  to  tie  middle  nf  lie  tfage.) 
FB  fix  my  stedfast  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
And  tarn  to  other  things  my  lutor'd  thoughts 
latently.  (i^Ur  pmmngjvr  a  kttk  wUle,  witK  Ms  dencied  itotii  erotttd 

upoA  iii  bnitt,  a»d  iu  eyei  fixed  vfon  the  gratmd.) 
It  may  not  be :  1  feel  upon  my  mind 
The  horrid  sense  that  preludes  still  its  coming. 
Elburga  1  ho,  Elburga  !     (putt'ag  kit  hand  befure  Ut  tytt  and caUing 
out  xBtlh  a  itroag  wike  ofjkar.j 
BderQnemmiMlt. 

Qn.  Has't  come  again  f 

Eiiv.  No,  but  I  fdt  upon  my  pausing  soul 
The  sure  and  horrid  sense  itf  its  approach. 
Hadst  thou  not  quickly  come,  it  bad  ere  now 
Been  frowning  by  my  side." 

The  scene  of  the  witches,  predicting  the  future  forluDefl  of 
Elhwald,  is  loo  close  upon  Macbeth  to  de3er\'ethe  honour  of  i»- 
tentioii ;  and  upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  admirinjf  the  am- 
bition of  the  authoress  to  tread  in  the  nteps  of  Shakapeur  in  one 
of  his  best  plays,  and  wherein  it  must  be  owned  the  progress  of 
ambition,  from  its  earliest  symptoms  to  its  fatal  coosummation, 
is  finished  within  the  ordinary  compass  of  a  single  play,  and  sa 
finished,  as  to  leave  nothing  uudisplayed,  by  which  the  nature 
and  career  of  the  passion  can  be  indicated. 

The  subject  of  the  first  of  the  series  in  this  third  volume  is 
fear:  a  passion,  it  must  be  owned,  to  which  some  contempt 
attaches,  and  which  is  apt  to  depress  the  character  to  which  it 
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belongs  'so  low  in  our  esteem,  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  power  to 
excite  our  sympathies.  Miss  Baitlte  seems  to  have  been  fully  awsire 
of  this  consequence,  and  she  has  shewn  great  skill  in  avoiding  it. 
In  the  first  place,  the  fear  which  she  has  made  the  subiect  of 
this  play,  is  auperstitious  fear ;  a  modification  of  it  which  is 
Vnown  to  inhabit  many  noble  and  generous  minds,  particularly 
where  the  imagination  is  lively  and  creative.  There  are  per- 
haps few  persons,  whatever  may  be  their- general  fortitude,  in 
whose  minds  impressions  of  horror  may  not  be  gradually  pro- 
duced ;  where  circumstances  conspire  to  keep  the  thoughts  for 
a  considerable  time  employed  upon  these  gloomy  and  terrific 
^ncies.  Hie  more  delicate  structure  of  the  female  mind  ren- 
ders it  more  liable  to  MI  under  the  domiiiioD  of  such  vain  ter- 
rors; and  surely  we  may  imagine  a  female  of  great  wordi 
and  excellence  to  be  the  victim  of  her  own  disordered  thoughts, 
where  pains  are  taten,  with  every  help  from  time,  place, 
and  circumstance,  to  bewilder  her  brain,  and  conjure  up  before 
her  the  chimeras  of  supernatural  horror.  After  all,  however, 
it  must  be  owned,  that  the  passion  uf  fear,  though  a  most  fit  sub- 
ject for  poetic  imagery,  as  no  one  can  deny  who  is  at  all  con- 
versant with  the  Fairie  Queen,  is  ill  adapted  for  dramutic  r^we- 
sentation.  Love,  hatred,  jealousy,  revenge,  ambition,  are  mtive 
instruments,  affecting  the  happiness  of  others  as  much  as  that 
of  the  agent  himself;  thej[  must  have  objects  and  victims;  a 
sort  of  atmosphere  of  suffering  and  sympathy  encircles  and  pur- 
sues them;  but  fear,  especially  superstitious  fear,  acts  only 
upon  itself ;  it  spends  itself  in  its  own  emotions ;  ithasnocom- 
panionship  in  suffering ;  a  fanciful  progeny  of  its  own  creation 
invests  it,  insulating  it  from  the  cheerful  partnership  of  human 
interests,  and  the  wants  and  Cares,  the  sorrows  and  the  joyi  of 
the  surrounding  throng. 

The  fear  of  Osterloo,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  second  play  in 
this  volume,  is  not  superstitious  fear,  but  a  fear  generated  in  the 
mind  of  a  man  naturally  brave,  and  intrepid  in  the  field,  by  die 
dreadful  anticipation  of  a  sudden  removal  to  a  new  state  of  being 
by  the  stroke  of  the  executioner,  working  upon  a  conscience 
defiled  with  the  stain  of  murder,  and  aggravated  by  a  night  ot 
confinement  near  the  scene  of  the  guilty  transaction.  "  It  is 
not,"  says  Miss  Baillie, "  tlie  want  of  fortitude  to  bear  bodily  suf- 
ferings, or  even  deliberately  inflicted  death,  under  the  circum- 
stances commonly  attending  it,  that  the  character  of  Osterloo 
exhibits.  It  is  the  horror  he  conceives  at  being  suddealy 
awakened  to  the  awful  retributions  of  another  world,  from  hav- 
ing the  firm  belief  of  them  forced  at  once  upon  his  mind  by  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  which  so  mlserably^uells  an  otlier- 
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wise  uodaunted  spirit '  I  only  contend,"  continues,  this  writer, 
"  for  the  consisteDcy  of  brave  men  shrinking  from  passive  suffer- 
ings, aod  unknown  chaoges,  to  shew  that  so  far  from  transgress- 
ing, 1  have  in  this  character  kept  within  the  bounds  vrhicb  our- 
esperience  of  human  nature  would  have  allowed  me." 

Ve  are  afraid,  however,  that  a  subject  \s'hich  requires  so  la- 
boured a  defence,  is  proved  t)j  tliat  circumstance  alone  to  be 
not  a  very  tit  subject  for  the  drama,  which  ougbt  surely  to  deal 
Mily  in  those  re  presentation  s,  the  probability  of  which  has  its 
witness  in  the  heart,  and  its  itlustrstion  in  ttie  expe^ence  of  all 
maskiitd.  Both  these  plays^  however,  contain  passages  of  great 
splendor,  and  exquisite  pathos.  We  will  select  two  or  three 
from  the  play  of  Orra.  It  is  thus  that  the  superstitious  dispo- 
sition of  Orra  is  wrought  upon  by  the  designing  Cathrina. 

'*  Or,  Thou  rUDD'et  me  bst, j^od  Alice.     Do  not  doubt 
This  shall  be  wanting  to  us.    Ev'iy  seaton 
Shall  bare  its  suited  pastime;  even  Winter 
In  its  deep  noon,  when  mountains  piled  with  snow, 
And  chok  d  up  valleys  from  our  mansion  bar 
All  entrance,  and  nor  guest  nor  traveUer 
Sounds  at  our  gate ;  the  empty  hall  forsaking. 
In  some  warm  chamber,  by  the  crackling  fire, 
We'll  hold  our  little,  snug,  domestic  court. 
Plying  our  work  with  song  and  tale  between. 

CatA.  And  stories  too,  1  ween,  of  ghosts  and  spirits. 
And  things  unearthly,  that  on  Michael's  eve 
Bise  from  the  yawnine  tombs. 

Or.  Thou  thmkest  then  one  night  o'  ih'  year  is  truly 
More  horrid  than  the  rest. 

Caih.  Perhaps  'tis  only  silly  superstition: 
But  yet  it  is  well  knbwn  the  Count's  brave  father 
Would  rather  on  a  glacier's  point  have  lain. 
By  angry  tempests  rock'd,  than  on  that  night 
Sunk  in  a  downy,  couch  in  Brunier's  castle. 

Or.  How  pray?  What  fearful  thing  did  score  him  so? 

Caih.  Hast  thou  ne'er  heard  the  story  of  Count  Hugo, 
His  ancestor,  who  slew  the  hunter-knight? 

Or.  feaerrlyj  Tell  it,  I  pray  thee. 

jil.  CatliriDa,  tell  it  not:  it  U  not  right: 
Such  stories  ever  change  her  cheerful  spirits 
To  gloomy  pensiveness;  her  rosy  bloom 
To  the  wan  colour  of  a  shrouded  corse. 
{To  Orra)  What  pleasure  is  there,  Lady,  wbeo  thy  hand, 
Cold  as  the  valley's  ice,  with  hasty  grasp 
Seizes  on  her  who  spelts,  while  thy  shrunk  form 
Cow'ring  and  shiv'ring  stands  with  keen  tum'd  ear 
To  catch  nha^oUows  of  the  pausing  tale  ? 
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Or.  And  let  me  cow'ring  ftasd,  and  be  toy  tofuih 

,    The  valley's  ice:  ibere  u  apleasure  in  it. 

Al.  Say'nt  Lhou  indeed  there  is  a  pleasure  in  it  ? 

Or.  Yea,  when  the  cold  blood  ahoots  through  every  vein; 
^yhen  ever?  hair's-pit  on  my  shrunken  akin 
A  knotted  knoll  becomes,  and  to  mine  ears 
Strange  inward  sounds  awake,  and  to  mine  eyes 
Rush  stranger  tears,  thereisajoT  in  fear.  (GiltkughoJdofQifhim.} 
Tell  it,  Cathrina,  for  the  liJe  witruB  me 
Beata  thick,  and  atirs  to  hear  it. 
He  slew  the  hunter-knight  f 

Caii.  Since  I  must  t^  it,  then,  the  itorygpBi 
That  grim  Count  Wallenberg,  the  anceMor 
Of  Hiuhobert  and  also  c^youreetf. 
From  hatred  or  from  envy,  did  decoy 
A  noble  knight,  who  hunted  in  the  forest. 
Well  the  Bbck  Forest  named,  into  bla  ca«tle. 
And  there,  within  his  chamber,  murder'd  luu>— 

Or.  Merciful  Heaven  !  and  in  my  veina  there  runs 
A  murderer's  blood.    Said'st  thou  not,  nnnttr'd  kUu  f 

Cath.  Aye;  as  he  lay  asleep,  at  dead  of  nighL 

Or.  A  ^eed  most  horribleJ 

Calh.  It  nai  on  Michad's  eve ;  and  since  that  time* 
The  neighb'ring  hinds  ofl  hear  the  midnight  yell 
Of  spectre-hounds,  and  see  the  spectre  shapes 
Of  huntsmen  on  tlieir  sable  steeds,  with  still 
A  nobler  hunter  riding  in  their  van 
To  cheer  the  desp'rate  chace,  by  moonlight  shewn, 
When  wanes  its  horn,  in  long  October  nights. 

Or.  This  hath  been  ofien  seen  F 

CefA.  Aye,  so  they  say. 

But,  as  the  story  goes,  on  Michael's  eve, 
And  on  that  ni^ht  alone  of  all  the  year. 
The  bunter>knight  himself,  having  a  horn 
'Ilirice  sounded  at  the  gates,  the  castle  enters} 
And,  in  the  very  chamber  where  he  died* 
Calls  on  his  murd'rer,  or  in  liis  default 
Some  true  descendant  of  his  house,  to  loose 
Ilisspirit  from  its, torment;  for  bis  body 
Is  laid  i'the  earth  unblessed,  and  none  can  tell 
The  spot  of  its  interment." 

In  another  place,  the  same  cnntrivance  is  carried  on  Ly  ttc 
mischief- working  Cathrina. 

"  (They  at,  Orra  dramng  her  chair  dott  to  Cathrina.) 
What  story  shall  I  tell  thee  ? 

Or.  Something,  m^  friend,  which  thou  thyself  hast  known 
Touching  the  awful  mtercourse  which  spirits 
With  mortal  men  have  held  at  this  dread  hour. 
Did'st  thou  thyself  e'er  meet  with  one  whose  eyes    ^ 
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tbi  hoVi  upon  the  ^ectnd  ieaS^—haA  leta 

Fonns  from  another  woild  ? 

Cali,  Xevet  but  once. 

Or.  (eagerh)  Once  then  ttuiu  didst  1  O  tell  it !  Tell  it  me ! 

Caik.  WeU ;  since  I  needs  must  tell  it,  once  1  knew 
A  melancholjr  man,  who  did  aver, 
lint  joum'ying  on  a  time,  o'er  a  wild  waste, 
]^  a  fell  storm  o'erta'en,  he  was  compell'd 
To  pass  the  nieht  in  a  deserted  tower. 
Where  a  poor  hind,  the  sole  inhabitant 
Of  the  saa  place,  prew'd  for  bim  a  bed. 
And,  as  he  told  his  tale,  at  dead  of  nighti 
By  the  pale  lamp  that  in  his  cLamber  bum'd, 
As  it  might  be  an  arm's-length  from  kisbed.^ 

Or.  So  close  upon  him  ? 

Cath.  Yea. 

Or.  Go  on ;  what  saw  he  ? 

Co/A.  An  upright  form,  wound  in  a  clotted  Bhroud — 
Ckitted  and  t^  like  one  swaith'd  up  in  haste 
AfWr  a  bloody  death. 

Or.  O  horrible! 

ijotk.  He  started  firom  his  bed  and  gaz'd  upon  it. 

Or.  And  did  be  speak  to  i\i 

Cali.  He  could  not  speak. 

It's  visage  was  uncover'd,  and  at  first 
Seem'd  Bx'd  and  shrunk,  like  one  in  coffin'd  sleep : 
But,  as  he  gaz'd,  there  came,  he  wist  not  how. 
Into  its  beamless  eyes  a  horrid  glare, 
And  turning  towards  him,  for  it  did  move,^^ 
Why  dost  thou  gra^  me  thus ! 

Or.  Go  on,  go  on ! 

Cati.  Nay,  heaven  forfend !  Thy  sbnmk  and  sharpep'd  featiucs 
Are  of  the  corse's  colour,  and  thine  eyes 
Are  fuli  of  tears.    How's  thisf 

Or.  I  know  sot  how. 

A  horrid  sympathy  jan'A  on  my  heart, 
And  forced  into  mine  eyes  these  icy  teara." 

The  horrid  imprasaioDS  that  hare  bewildered  Orra's  imngina- 
tioD,  and  bereaved  her  of  her  senses,  are  represented  wiih  ini- 
mitable force ;  it  is  thus  the  meeling  with  her  frieuds,  after  tlie 
uigfat  of  horror  ia  over,  as  she  approaches  from  the  cavern,  in  a 
wSd  distracted  state,  is  described. 

"  Or.  Come  back,  come  back  I    Tbe  fierce  and  fiery  light ! 
Tkeo.  Shrink  not,  dear  love !  it  is  the  light  of  day. 
Or.  Have  cocks  crow'd  yetf 
Tkto.  Yes  (  twice  I've  heard  already 

Their  matm  souiit .    I.ook  up  to  the  blue  sky ; 
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Is  it  not  day-light  there }    And  these  green  boughi 
Are  fresh  and  fragrant  round  thee;  every  sense 
Tells  thee  it  is  the  cjieerful  earl^  dav. 

Or.  Aye  >o  it  is ;  day  takes  his  daily  turn, 
RisiDg  between  the  gulphy  delts  of  night 
•LJLe  whiten'd  billows  on  a  gloomy  sea. 
Till  glow-worms  gleam,  and  stars  peep  thro'  the  d^irk, 
And  vill-o'-the-wiEp  his  dancing  tapCT  light, 
They  will  not  come  again. 

(Bending  her  ear  to  the  growd.) 

Hark,  hark !  Aye.  hark» 
IVy  are  all  Acre :  I  hear  their  hollow  sound  - 
Full  many  a  fathom  down. 

Theo.  Be  still,  poor  troubled  soul !  they'll  ne'er  Tttvia  : 
They  are  for  ever  gone.     Be  weU  assured 
Thou  shalt  from  henceforth  have  s  cheerful  home 
With  crackling  faggots  On  thy  midnight  fire,     . 
Blazing  like  day  around  thee ;  and  thy  fnends —  , 

Thy  living,  loving  friends  still  by  thy  side. 
To  speak  to  thee  and  cheer  thee — See  my  Orra ! 
They  are  beside  thee  now ;  dost  thou  not  know  them  ? 

J  Pointing  lo  Eleonora  and  Altec.) 
ield  vp  In  shade  her  eyet.) 
No,  no!  athtrart  the  wav'ung  garidt  light, 
IliiiigB  move  and  seem  to  be,  and  yet  are  nothing. 

El.  (going  near  her)  My  gentle  Orra !  bast  thou  then  foi^  me  ? 
Dost  thou  not  know  my  voice  ? 

Or.  'Tis  like  an  old  tune  to  my  ear  retum'd. 
For  there  be  those,  who  sit  in  cheerful  halls 
And  breathe  sweet  air,  and  speak  with  pleasant  sounds ; 
And  once  I  liv'd  with  such ;  some  years  gone  by ; 
I  vot  not  now  how  long." 

If  our  space  would  allow  lu,  we  could  devote  many  mon 
pages,  with  great  pieaaure,  to  the  coouderation  of  these  fineape- 
cimeos  of  original  genius.  We  are  obliged,  however,  by  the 
press  of  matter,  to  bring  this  article  to  a  conclusion.  Our  resd- 
era  will  perceive  that  we  have  taken  no  nodce  of  the  comedies. 
But  we  catmot  let  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  only  want  of  room 
which  has  occasioned  us  to  omit  them.  After  the  delight  we  have 
received  from  the  poetical  beaoties  of  Miss  Baillie's  tragedies,  «e 
feel  it  3  sort  of  ingratitude  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  her  failures. 
But  critical  justice  imposes  upon  us  the  obligation  of  sayii^ 
that  we  have  received  but  little  pleasure  from  her  contic  muse. 
We  are,  indeed,  of  opinion  that  comedy  was  not  a  proper  ve- 
faicle  for  her  purpose.  The  passions,  in  their  intensities,  pro- 
duce  too  dangerous  a  commotion,  to  correspond  with  the  gaiety 
«f  die  comic  plan  and  purpose.    They  may  b«tvulgar,  bnitol, 
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loatluome,  and  dutoftvd ;  -  but  their  effocts  are  too  injurious  to 
be  the  sport  of  mirth,  or  the  source  of  pleuanible  emotiniB. 
-  Id  a  mixed  and  qualified  state,  these  disturbera  of  the  wnirs 
rest  may  be  exhibited  with  good  effect  in  the  comic  scene ;  but 
such  comedies  would  be  no  proper  parallels  to  Miss  Baillie's 
tn^edies,  or  consistent  with  her  avowed  purpose ;  viz.  to  pursue 
the  career  of  the  passion,  from  its  simple  elementary  begin- 
nings, through  the  several  stages  of  its  increase ;  from  the 
spark  that  Arst  sets  the  bosom  on  fire,  to  tlie  conflagration  that 
(ksolates  the  scene  of  its  fury. 

Transient  bursts  of  passion,  when  thelf  effects  are  restrained 
and  preventef),  are  not  ioconsbteut  with  ue  spirit  of  comedy : 
they  stimulate  the  action,  and  afford  opportunities  for  instructive 
displays  of  sentiment  and  characler,  without  detaining  the 
mind  too  long  under  the  impression  of  painful  emotions :  hut 
where  a  single  paision  is  to  be  kept  always  in  the  view,  and  to 
be  carried  trough  iti  naturally  tumultuous  career,  it  must  de-* 
Btroy,  or  be  destroyed  by,  that  varied  exhibition  of  character  and 
manners,  and  that  vivacity  of  dialogue,  which  are  the  proper  con- 
stituents of  comedy.  We  can  with  great  propriety,  however, 
r«commend  the  reader  to  peruse  the  admirable  remarks  of  Miss 
Baillie,  in  her  introduction,  on  the  general  nature,  and  the  pr^ 
sent  state,  of  the  comic  drama.  One  of  these  remarks  is  really 
BD'just  and  important,  at  a  time  when  it  is  so  much  the  practice 
of  Oor  schools  to  make  boys  personate  the  low,  tricking,  and  de- 
bauched characters  of  the  ancient  comedy,  diat  we  cannot  pass 
it  by. 

*<  In  busy  or  circumstantial  comedy,  all  those  ingenious  contrir- 
mxa  of  lorera,  guardians,  govemantes,  and  chamber-maids ;  that 
bnsh-li^ting  amongst  closets,  screens,  chests,  easy-chairsr  and 
toilet-tables,  form  a  gay  varied  game  of  dexterity  and  invention : 
which,  to  those  who  have  played  at  hide  and  seek,  who  have 
ooucfaed  down,  with  beating  heart,  in  a  dark  corner,  whilst  the 
enemy  groped  near  the  spot ;  who  have  joined  their  busy  schod- 
aates'in  many  a  deep-laid  plan  to  deceive,  perplex,  and  tonnent 
the  nnba^y  mortals  deputed  to  hare  the  charge  of  them,  cannot 
be  seen  with  indifikrence,  Likq  an  old  hunter,  who  pricks  up  his 
ears  at  the  sound  of  the  chase,  and  starts  away  from  the  path  of  his 
journey,  so,  leaving  all  wisdom  and  criticism  behind  us,  we  fi^ow 
the  varied  changes  of  the  plot,  and  stop  not  for  reflection.  The 
studious  man  who  wants  a  cessation  from  thought,  the  indolent  man 
who  dislikes  it,  and  all  those  who,  from  habit  or  circumstances,  live 
in  a  state  of  divorce  from  their  own  minds,  are  pleased  with  an 
amusement  in  which  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  open  their  eyes 
sad  heboid.  The  moral  tendency  of  it,  however,  is  very  faul^. 
Hiat  mockery  o^  age  and  domestic  authority,  so  constantly  held 
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forth,  1m9  a  very  had  eBect  upon  die  younger  aart  ot  an  tniieDce : 
aad  that  contiouai  lying  am)  dcoek  in  the.nntt  chsrscttn  of  tte 
piece,  which  is  necessary  for  con^acUng  the  plat,  bu  M  iDoet  perni- 
ciaus  one." 

We  cannot  shut  up  these  volumes,  from  which  wc  have  re- 
ceived so  nmch  instruction  and  delight,  without  lamenting  that 
tlieir  pages  should  so  frequently  be  stained  Viiih  oaths  and  ex- 
clamutious  very  useless  as  adjuncts  of  the  glowing  passages  to 
which  they  are  annexed,  and  very  shocking  to  minds  in  which  a 
just  reverence  for  tlie  awful  name  of  the  Creator  prevails. 

AVe  can  assure  IVliss  Baillie  that  this  remark  is  not  dictated  by 
Puritanism  or  afTictalion.  If  we  did  not  highly  value  her  works, 
and  respect  her  character,  nay,  if  she  liad  not  made  a  solemn 
and  interesling  declaration  of  her  religious  impressions,  we  should 
not  have  stopped  to  make  this  remonstrance.  We  have  no  donbt 
that  the  instances  have  arisen  from  the  impetuosity  of  her  feelings 
in  the  ardour  of  composition.  We  refer  her  to  VoL  i.  pp.391, 
407.  Vol.  ii.  p.  86.     But  many  other  instances  occur. 

There  are  a  great  many  passages  in  the  comedies,  on  the  vul- 
garity of  which  we  should  have  strongly  commented,  if  we  had 
more  time  and  room.  We  must  be  content  \vith  making  a  gp- 
neral  appeal  from  Miss  Baillie  to  Miss  Baillie ; — from'faer  partial 
and  occasional  improprieties,  to  the  clear  and  correct  standard 
ofher  general  taste.  . 


Abt.XI.  ETPiniAOr  innOATTOX  ETEMNBMPOt.  Suri- 
pidh  Hippoltflia  Coromjer.  Ad  Fidem  Staiiuscriplonm  ac 
veterum  Eaitionum  emendavit  et  antiotaiioiilbm  instnuit 
Jacobus  Henricus  Monk,  A.  M.  SS.  Triuitatis  CoUegii  Socius^ 
et  Gnecaruni  Literarum  apud  Cantabrigiens«s  ProfeMor 
Regius.  Cantabrigiae :  Typis  ac  sumptibua  Afdrmirh  ei- 
cuifitj.  Smithy  Veneuut  Ixtiidiiii,  apud  T.  Payne,  &c.  IfiLl. 
8vo.  pp.  176. 

Fkoh  Ae  opening  of  iIk  last  centirry,  tilt  vithrn  a  very  few 
^en«  past,  the  Cambridge  University  press  had  appeared  sunk 
in  a  kind  of  listless  inactivity.  Not  a  single  work  of  importance 
had  issued  ^m  it  during  the  whole  of  t^at  period.  Its  funds 
had  been  employed  in  committing  to  print  little  el»e  hut  panifth- 
lets  and  school-books;  in  a  maimer  totally  inconnstest  with 
its  fonaer  tyjtDgaj^iixd  «eltJirity.    There  vt»&ti  tisae,  ivkea 
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it  couU  put  iatD  lb*  \amA»  of  thtf  liMnury  w»r1d  nicfa  woitls 
M  Knater's  Suidu,  Taylw'g  Demoathenes,  and  Barqea's  Eu- 
ripides, llie  retourca  of  the  Ctareadon  press,  it  must  be 
•llowed,  ue  much  more  coptons;  and  thia  ^xtcj  help  to  account 
for  the  superiority  which  Oxford  tiaa  ia  this  respect  acquired 
over  the  siater  Univenity. 

Of  late  years,  howcrer,  it  ^ould  seem  (h«t  Cambridge  has 
felt  sensible  of  her  infenority  ^  and  ashamed  of  her  past  ne- 
glect, has  on  a  sudden  risen  up  to  dilate  the  palm  in  n^tness, 
«t  least,  of  Gredc  typogmphy.  Excited  by  the  CTanij^e  of  her 
late  Profanor  Porion,  mc  has  given  to  the  public  within  the 
■pace  of  two  years,  two  of  the  raost  beautiful  specimens  of 
Greek  type  ever  ediibited  by  any  press ;  ls\  r.  Blomtield's  editioA 
of  the  Prometheus  Vinctus,  and  Mr.  Professor  Monk's  Hippo- 
Ijtus  Goronifer. 

Mr.  Porson,  as  we  have  been  told,  some  little  time  before  his 
death,  had  it  in  contemplation  to  form  models  of  each  Greek 
character  as  Mariy  coiinstent  as  possible  with  the  fashion  of 
die  letters  in  the  earliest  Greek  MSS.  Comparing  these  witk 
Greek  inscriptions  erf  the  earlier  a^s,  he  bss  b^  able  to  reduc« 
Ae  tbrmaAoti  of  the  Greek  character  to  a  regular  system.  And 
we  see  the  result  of  this  minute  attention  in  the  perfection  of  his 
Greek  tninscripti<»is,  superior  in  neatness  and  elegance  to  thosq 
ef  the  ancient  copyists.  His  zeal  carried  him  a  step  further; 
and  in  order  that  the  modcds  of  each  letter,  wliicb  were  afterward* 
to  become  Ibe  standard  Greek  type  of  die  Cambridge  Umversitf 
press,  ought  be  minutely  correct,  we  have  been  told  that  he  put 
Mo  the  hands  of  the  Syndics  a  complete  Greek  alplubet,  with 
Ae  form  of  each  letter,  as  he  conceived  it  ^ould  be  repreaent- 
ed,  drawn  upon  black  &mta  with  pieces  of  copper  wire. 

The  types  of  Bodom,  and  those  in  which  Auger's  Demos- 
thenes has  been  printed,  have  ceased  to  merit  the  applause  of 
the  Bclicdar.  Ilie  letters  are  disgustingly  luxuriant,  and,  we 
wffl  ventwre  to  say,  very  different  ^ra  any  thing  ever  written  br 
the  Greeks  themselves.  By  a  Brithk  press  however  has  tbia 
vitiated  taale  been  corrected ;  and  the  eye  of  die  scholar  noiv 
Mnsea,  with  a  satisfaction  bordering  an  delight,  the  Pobsonic 
Type.  .         ■ 

It  has  been  a  geoer^  complaint  amo^st  scholars  that  what 
bM  been  left  to  us  by  the  late  Professor,  bears  a  great  dispro- 
p)rtion,  in  point  of  quantity,  to  what  might  have  been  ei- 
pected  from  the  taleab  and  acquiremenU  of  so  great  a 
antic.  But  these  are  general  coacloiitMis,  made  witfaout  a  saf- 
Gcieiit  consideimtion  of  the  sources  frovn  viUd  they  are 
drawn.'    Poraoifs   life  was   comparatively  short;  as    was    a 
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man  eminently  conversant  in  Khnost .  every  qieciea  of  polite 
lesnung,  though  it  was  his  study  of  the  Greek  that  ei^o^sed 
the  greater  part  of  his  atteutioB.  When  ifaerefbre,  throwing  for 
a  moment  all  other  pursuits  out  of  consideration,  we  take  into  onr 
view  the  immensity  of  matter  connected  with  Greek  literature, 
over  which  his  mind  must  have  expanded  itself,  to  have  performed 
what  he  has  done,  we  cannot  feel  justified  in  accusing  him  of 
idleness  aadneglect.  To  have  amassed  materials  suflicient  to  have 
enabled  him  to  editfour  plays  of  Euripides  in  the  way  that  he  did 
«dit  them,  would  have  taken  any  man  of  ordinal^  abilities  double 
the  time  that  he  lived. — And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  to  him 
belongs  the  glory  of  having  pointed  out  a  new  system  of  cnticism, 
superior  to  alt  others,  and  to  have  thus  rendered  the  path  of  the 
scholar  secure  and  pleasant. 

The  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  which,  it  should  seem,  in  ge- 
neral arrangement,  has  always  been  placed  next  to  the  Mei&a, 
has  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Porson's  successor^  Mr,  Professor 
Monk  i  who  has  certainly  displayed  a  degree  of  learning  and 
ability  which  it  would  be  invidious  to  bring  into  comparison 
with  those  of  his  eminent  predecessor.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  was  not  possessed  of  an  opportunity  of  referriiw  to  more 
MSS. ;  for  in  the  list  which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  pky,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  has  merely  given  us  the  lections  of  MSS.  already 
«onsidted  by  Musgi-ave  and  Valckenaer,  and  that  they  are  all 
extracted  from  printed  books.  To  make  some  amends,  hovp- 
ever,  he  has  enridied  his  edition  of  the  play  widi  several  obs«-' 
vations  of  Professor  Porson,  which  he  has  carefully  ccJlected, 
as  well  from  the  papers  of  that  great  critic,  now  loidged  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  Coll^;e,  Cambridge,  as  from  the  contribution* 
of  several  learned  men  of  the  age.  In  the  arrangement  of  tiie< 
choric  parts  he  has  shewn  so  much  metrical  skill,  that  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  claSs  him  amoiig  the  greatest  in  that  department. 

In  his  notes  on  the  four  first  plays  of  Euripid^,  Mr.  Porson 
presents  himself  in  the  characters  of  critic  and  eramtnarian; 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  comtaentator ;  he  has  given  tfae 
various  lections  of  MSS.  and  early  editions,  compared  them, 
aifted  them,  and  communicated  the  reasons  for  his  preferences 
among  the  various  readings. 

Mr.  Monk  has  combiaed  the  offices  of  the  grunmarion,  &e  cri- 
t(C,andthecommentator,sotbatlusuoteB,at  times,  savour  stroi^- 
ly.of  German  prolixity.  It  seems  tons  that  hewouldiiave  done. 
better  if  he  had  followed  Mr,  Blomfield's  plan,  and  sepanUed 
the  critical  from  the  explanatory-  matter.  In  his  (|notatioDs 
from  Valckenaer  be  is  too  profuse :  and  for  this  he  merits  r^rehen- 
aion^AS  tlienotee«f  Porson  pn  the  Ph«nisa«j.whiab  also  Imbecit- 
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«diie4  hy  V^kftmer^  «r«  v«t  w  long,  when  ttAeo  coUectwe^, 
««  ibMP  «p9fl  wy  oAw  of  ibe  4v««  pJays.  W«  are  aoriy  too, 
to  see  ihst  !Mr.  Moak  Ijgs  uat  s^rtwled,  ooce,  twice,  or  even 
lbrice,,to  borrow  from  V^ct^enaer  without  ackuowledgiDg  it. 
This  we  are  willing  to  impute  r^tb^  to  in^vertiei(c;,  than 
design.  But  to  forget  .o^lii^cious,  is  oiAy  less  faulty  than  to 
remember  them,  without  confessing  them. 

In  imitatii^  Mr.  Porson  io  the  style  of  hii  notes,  he  has  ap-' 
proacbed  at  times  almost  to  parw^;  and  io  the  close  of  his 
preface  he,  as  weJf  aa  llfr.  Blomfield  b  the  preface  to  the  Pro- 
metheus Viactus,  haa KOSfieAn^ovig  jdie  tfacuiglft,  hut  also  the 
ereatest  part  of  the  woroa,  which  form  the  concluding  sentence 
V<  P^vatw'a  i^i^tdkyi^nt  to  )?is  pr-eface  to  the  Hectfba. 

>y¥  v«  Ww«>  hoHw^er,  to  (pye  Mr.  M.wk  wr  tvnnUlt' 
gF^j^.  fqr  ^f  to^wer  in  wh|i|Ch  \e  ta*.e!t^Ulte»i  tbjs  ^rfopa.- 
Mc^  ^  tv  ^^9  )i^>|tiwvs  iu  the  extreipe;anddie(^f 
bult  which  we  venture  to  find  m  liim,  is  a^op<uutf  to  sur-. 
f^U^tge  >i8  ngS^  vi}»^  ^  multi^t^i^  of  oJ^nLsbons.  In  the 
M«j^)94  sdit^  t)i  tl^  I)ipp<^ytiu,  ,we  hpp^  (9  p«e  them  wime- 
1^t.j3bwlge4;  ^en^ae  it^e  shall  Ijtepn  to  sttspeot  that  be  has 
>e|Hi  ^ving  }i%  4  t^rtpn^  ^'■^'(?>  i)ndei.wojhi«r  Dame. 

E^  tbe  fi^fireiu^pce  of  our  Jf^c^rs,  we  a^all  anange  our 
{^rva.tipiM.oB  ifce  play  in  r^gnW  ori/ef,  tljat  they,p«iy  be  abk 
widi  ^:t|ate^  x^j^dHfesa  ty  ^^ef^  to  the  several  parts,  on  wiiich  we 
MGiSlSPP^  ^c*i»roe»t. 

^.^."  i^infjifn^''  i#ff  -dbe  p«tl^9P>  "  aignificat  ju«,  sua 
mfi^  "iw*d  't"w(W;o#  *op  iafreqiww  est."  Of  tfie  tcutfa  of  this 
afpi^^n,  ytbtch  is  evidently  deduced  firom  the  remack  of  Porson 
BPJWriwt  ft>  the  ngite,  we  are  ttorougbly  comipced.  At  tha 
(•a\9^iW,up^  more' minute  considemttoh,  it^ould  seem  .that 
))•  jbimiprt  is  in  gei^ral  moee  emphaUc  than  may  u  first  sight 
aftC^r;  and  we  atrops^y  suspect  that  of  the  parallel  instances 
qi^4#diiMbe  RQtc^n  4tis  ptiawge,  qII,  exic^ptdwi  t  from  tbe  Trachi^ 
«ii^  ate  Wefgn  to  thf  puipoie.     In, the  One  from  Ihc  Perse, 

itixiffiffeu 'v  if»ca|)t  to.expceis  mc^e  than  lioi  could  h^Ve  io^e;  9p 
^qmgioiifeeUiig'aiid  the  spitit.of  ike  pas^ge  clearly  shew.  T9 
ituiive  asserted  merely  the  fact,  that  "  they  are  the  slaves  of  qo 
.g)^"  wQi^d  lur^e  b^en  coM  ^ndaed,  (;omp«r^  wjth  what  we 
.concave. to  .have  been  the  fuU  fotcc  of  the  passage.  The  pp»- 
,^ae  me^pfog  .we  take  to  be  this;  "  the  PoAaiia  are  kaonn  b; 
tbe  titW  <^  t^  subjects  of  the  great  kii^ ;  bat  they  [the  Greeks] 
art-hy  fame  niM  eharadtr  known  to  ie  ;he  filaTes  of  1)9  fp^Q-"' 
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Genenlly  Epeaking,  the  word  hss  reference  to  fame,  ckaraxttiy 
good  or  bad; — of  the  former  class  are  the  following  kstauccsi 

UYOf, 

HeCDb.  63g. 

i  irwn  xXiiflf  Oliinvf  xa^aoatytf. 

(Ed.  Tyr.  8, 
of  (he  latter; 

Hecub.  46*i 

Ion.  394. 
Here  we  ^ould  render  the  word  ttixX-^fuu  hj  I  am  hnottm  in 
character  as,  and  so  of  the  reit  If  Uierefore  10  these  cases  die 
words  itinX^fMu,  8cc-  anawer  to  mm,  8tc.  all  idea  x»f  ^/imie  and 
dutinction  is  excladed,  which  it  is  evident  from  the  context  ouf^t 
not  to  be  the  case.  ' 

llie  remainder  of  die  note  is  taken  from  Valckenaer,  which 
the  Professor  has  not  thought  fit  to  acknowledge;  ascribing 
kowever  with  some  coAdeseennon  one  part  out  otjour  to  that 
kamed  critic.  We  will  give  Valckenaer's  words;  "  veraum  I 
et  8,  ad  vocem  Srto'  pro  irStr  poritara,  excitat  Grammaticns  de 
solfeciamo,  p.  900;  eosdrai  rapipK!  Luciani  Podagra,  T.  iii,  p< 
665  ^— In  Tngtedia  qute  dicitur  X^rrjf  for^wr  matri,"  tec. 

V.  3.  IIwToti  ff^riiry  t"  'Ar>arfnw»,  we  shoatd  concwe  Id 
be  equivalent  to  vtrrtan  npftirani  'ArXomxt^i  by  the  well-kBOWa 
figure  termed  by  grammarisna  h'hojlf,  h.  e.  tr  Aeiftieir.  Vir|^ 
Georg.  lit  193.  "  Qiialem  patent  libamns  «f  auro."  Hoiat^ 
Carm.  iii.  39,  IS.  "  Sine  aatait  et  ottro."  How  MtugraV* 
could  suppose  diat  by  nmo  web  meaut  the  Enxine  sea,  we 
cannot  comprehend;  Mr.  Monk  says,  *'Wms  mal£  intelligil 
Mu^raviiu  pMt,  ScHoliattam  de  ponto  Euxino."  The  8o£>- 
liast's  words  are;  rtffUvan  Si  'ATXavmuSv*tiilti'Ar>jatiiiit'itii»' 
yefn  KMffW  IffN  UvttrdSitfia,U9»taT\i'  Sptf,  i'ArKxf,  fnflnltf^ 
tmir  I  ii  *i»ni,  (fvcnAjx^y.  Here  is  no  mention  ^ritatever  of 
the  £uTjRe  sea;  why  dien  impute  the  blunders  of  Mttagrave  to 
the  Scholiast,  who  surely  has  enough  to  do  to  fight  nis  ovb 
liatdes?  The  error  lies  with  Musgrave;  ille  hiAeat  team, 
$erv«ti)M  tepulchro.  'ArtMmxd  nxdyi)-  'Bwifit!  'ilxtgyit,  xs 
'£flO£,  says  Suidas;  and  from  this  idea  arose  the  mistake  of  the 
Scholiast,  which  is  much  more  reasooabie  than  that  of  Mu»- 

*Tbuiirecon«c'rTe  tbiilin^shicbliailong  pazxird  Uw  .tditon  <^  Enripideii 
(*M  Birnci  OD  tbe  pbis*|k]  ib<nU  b*  corrected.  We  tettt  our  ramden  to  Cj<i. 
S53.  ■uwc  nul^ii,  Ziu,  TOMHAEH  it.  (oc.  Tbe  Gomnioa  iMinj  oT  tbc  IIm  in 
the  loo  i(  luiit  Ml  Kith  UJ.n.  ' 
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griKv«.    lie  pBBS^'froia'  Demootbenefl  is  qtiot«d  by  Valcke- 
mer. 

V.5.  rpurpiow  tftntLO**,  d^y^y  ftfyoXifcnv,  Hesychius.  The 
latter  expontioD  seenu  to  apply  m  the  preaent  case,  rather  than 
the  former.  We  ahould  render  the  paas^e  thus ; "  Of  such, 
«B  respect  my  power,  I  promote  the  intereit,  and  overthrow  all 
those  who  are  higbminded  towards  us."  Of  die  parallel  ia- 
stances  giTCD  by  the  Professor,  the  two  last  only  seem  to  be  to 
the  purpose;  the  former  of  which  is  cited  by  Barnes.  -  S^^Uor, 
as  expressive  of  the  power  of  a  deity,  occurs  in  a  firagmeot  of 
Euripides; 

VoXXiXJin  (Upfeut  oi  Am)  rt^t^iuirurr 

Thb  note  contains  much  valuable  information^  but  priif 
c^pully  extracted  itom  odier  writers.  .  To  -  the  instances  of 
the  "  pendens  nominalivus,"  it  may  be  worth  the  while 
to  add.  Orcst.  584.  Horn.  II.  Z.  j06.  Tix  error  which 
Mr.  Monk  has  committed  in  his  quotatton  of  the  instance  from 
the  (£d.  Tyr.  we  see  corrected  ia  the  erAita.  But  why  net  con^ 
nder  aJpMaa  the  acctuo^'ve  absolute,  rather  than  the  aominativef 
so  Aristopb.  Piut  27?:  &.  Ran.  1437.  Mr.  Elmsley,  in  his 
edititHi  of^the  (Edipus Tyrannus,  printed  unifonn  with  his  A- 
chamenses^  retains  the  reading  wf  rof  Oh  taking  care  to  qotics 
Bmnck's  reading.  On  the  line  he  thus  observes ;  "  'A;  r^rF  oT- 
fw  Mu^us.  Sed  vuljptam  optime  defendit  Erfurdtius.  Ea 
eadA  de  qu&  dictunumm.  Exemplis  ab  Erfurdtio  allatis,  adde 
Soph.  CEd.  Coi.  S87.  'Eywye  rwirlf ,  uJ  *(inf ,  jwtmu'ftairi.  Do 
qui  scripturi  suo  loco  dicam.  vei/iatei  Trin.  Aug.  B.  ;^iJ^;ef 
n*B*  ;c«'f«*^'']  *«ertS  Schol."  We  wait  in  earnest  expectation 
for  the  note  of  so  learned  a  man  on  the  (Ed.  Colon.  At  the 
same  time  we  suspect  that  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  defend  the 
eld  -reading  tban  the  emendation  admitted  by  Mudge,  Heath, 
Brunck,  and  Person.  Barues  (Phoeniss.  290)  remarks  that 
both  that  passage  and  this  of  the  Hippolytua  are  cited  by 
Eustath.  II.  B.  p.  236.  On  the  latter  he  observes,  "  Alii  qui- 
dem  referunt  ad  Atticitmvmi  alii  ad  Archaumum,  ad  Solacu' 
inwn- alii:"  Sec.  .  The  Nssages  from  the  Pint. et  Gr^.  Corinth. 
are  given  by  "Brunck  (CTM.  Tyr.  101.) 

■  «  «■«"•  Edit- 'Prliic.  Mttle.  J^«  siiw  duhio.  Cf,  Thncyd.' Till.  I^f^i™  W» 
faimv  IvMUi'vof^  «■  Tmoff^ii.  Adeu,  lecHtfi  editioDcm  Albert.  qaMn,eara 
|i«>n(fe*|t  erimtMoao  prctio  Teneat,  ne  iM\  qu'ideia,  Dedum  coaHiluerim.  ei  et 
B  Kpiiu  Gouruia.'  Vii.  Pora,  *d  Med.  493.  Obiter  moneaduDi  eit,  Scholiasteia 
■dhuDC  Hippol.  Ippam  letlter  ex  Heiychio  cortigendum.  nvTa;  'Arr'iui'  n; [C-jtiu'iif 
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Ju  ^  note  <m  t^i  tw(Wty-ft«hl»p%>f(,*afT4#P««SB» 
cited  from  PluUrch,  Plato,  Andocidea,  and  Ovid,  it  wpuL^ 
tvf.'n  lt>f«q  '"3  weU  if  tbe  Ptofksaoi  b«(|  addwl---''  Mm^.  ^ff^r 
vtot^}lia  y^lckeumaa"  TbcB«  iwtMCca  4na  to^  ^ApinK- 
to  past  tunoticsd.  ]a  inMti^  PfrioH's  ni«wer,  .we  ^Vfltrt 
ifot  to  C^ft  PortoA'ii  caiuJour.  ^  bn  iwt«.aAtM  M«de» 
<M)11.) 

.  V.  27.  Wetnmcnbe  Mr-  Moby's wtf; "  MSS.  tt  edutcwcs 
tubfut  uTfrx*"-  ^^  pauiv^Bi  wcew  •evaaa  postulftt,  «t 
(|«»i>itu-e  v^detiir  Portouus  ad  UreM.  iSiO.  »y  uaqVlUH  tuerdtsC" 
pro  wtrc^w  usurparint  Attici.  Edidi  igitur  levi  mutatioDe  a^r- 
ilxm.  Ct.  Bacch.  US*.  Fragm.  Dwi.  SI."  Oid  Mr.  Monk 
Ihen  suppose  that  the  form  xarttrxtM"'  **■*  regular  sectmd  aorist 
middle  of  xatix»,  had  no  existence !  Mu§t  xararxi*  Becessarily 
exist  to  wfirrant  titt  cnttence  of  xariry^m  i  hel  ui  two  to  the 
HeracUdas  iti34)  ^/urrli  rv  i^^'  anuiiif,  f  vvvtrxfif^ifr.  Whidl- 
^roes  i-ightly  tran^ates,  ffu  an^ebar.  K(n«iryqi.f«  muM  b» 
^pqiiderfd  as  tlw  second  aoiiet  nimU  fnom  lutnxar;  not  w  tht 
impW&Ct  from  luirjf^id. 

v.y.  ao— 3*. , 

irirpay  vxp'  ewr^v  IlaXAciSo;  xst^n* 
7^  T^ffSt  ffMi'  KuVpi Jof  lyxaWo-arB, 

•raMivav  oiVejiictM'  iS^m^Scu  Uar. 

$a  sit  the  editions  before  Valcienaer;  v/^Of  in  Ae  text  of  hi| 
Edition,  ponctuates  after  na>J^!>r  and  T^a-?*,  reads  iyit^4*«f»  "1^. 
th«  authority  of  MSS.  and  personitie««^cw».  The  qusstim  (tf 
l^ffidra  havutg  built  a  temple,  havipg  placed  a  statue  in  it,  and 
bavin^  dedicated  them  to  Tenue  on  account  of  her  ^^sa&paiai- 
nientin love, have  been  fuUy^d elaborately  discuBiedb;Valt:k»* 

lite  substance  of  his  long  note  on  the  pafs^ge  is  talcoi  fnm 
the  learned  Meujsiu^,  (Thes.  ^  21.)  Valdfenaer,  it  shovkt 
■eem,  could  not  divest  himself  of  tlie  ide^  of  a  C^pid  h»irii^ 
been  presented  to  the  goddess  by  Pfasedra,  His  c)ef«ice'of  thif 
q^dmon  is  excieedingly  ingenious.  Id  the  in^tanws,  faowetPCi; 
cited  in  si^pport  of  it,  there  is  not  one  vhicb  apeain  m 
temple  as  the  scene  of  such  dedication.  Could  die  wofd  pfmm 
actually  be  personified,  ixirjXiir  perhaps,  die  reading  of  more 
than  one  MS.  might  be  substituted;  Uuuigh,  it.dtoiud  wpesr, 
it  is  not  a  word  much  in  use  amgvg^  th«  tsagic  wrilenu  He* 
^cfaiuB,  it  is  trw,  thus  explains  it;  ItJ^ffcnfif^mttftjntM 
^uid  words  of  tins  import  are  often  upplied  to  temples  and  meir 
appendages ;  so  the  "word  Jvipoinjf  iu  Eansanias,^  'IntAi/ti^^  1^ 
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Monk's  M^ipolytas.  isn 

«^aias  W(U>oV  n  StQiAffSSTk'TO'S  dtsktu,  k«1  root  h  oe'i^.  xol 
'iyaf^  iarir  d.pytun.  Could  thu  reatfing  be  recouciled,  in.^^ 
possibly  may  lure  come  into  the  text  from  the  tbirty-seveiitfa 
une;  for,  it  muat  be  coufessed,  tbe  circiunataoce  of  Ue  word 
being  rapeated  lo  booo  is  somewhat  suapicioiu.  Tbe  next  cK^ 
ficulty  thtt  presents  itself  to  u%.ia  the  word  irfTuMaa/n-^^  as  it  is 
vritten  in  most  of  tbe  MSi^.  Barnes  liowever,  witli  tUe  tUor. 
MS.  has  lyxaUrmit,  whidt  appears  t»  us  more  tbaa  a  cajoal 
alteration,  Vrhen  we  take  into  tbe  accqunt  (he  reading  of  Ablai, 
and  from  him  t>f  the  other  editioiM,  which  is  iTMUrar*;  a  word 
cpa«Bting  bat  of  one  ktter  less.  Vtm  too  is  tbe  readiag  of  pqe 
MS.,  and  upon  this  it  seems  that  Valckeaaet  founds  bis  reading 
of  toj^,  Cwiuderitig  therefore  these  circamstanoes>  a»d  atlow^ 
ii%  that  Pbiedra  liid  dedicate  to  the  goddess  an  image  a«  well  as 
a  temi^  the  whole  might  possibly  run  thus; 

Wf  T^rft,  NAilf  Kp»rp(ftf  ErKA81£TAT0 
^i^\  EptvT^EKAHAON'lmniufrair  ffW 
r«Aai«(y  wvofMi^  i^irdu  SlMv. 

"With  Urii  reading  perhaps  we  might  adinit  Mr.  Mont's  xwA-^tri, 
and  K>  preserve  a  congniity  of  tenses ;  juwelx*rd,  iyjiiflfororo,  di%- 
^TfTf.  Brunck's  conjecture  of  xaSiliraro,  which  Mr.  MoHk  hSa 
lutroduced  jnto  his  text,  seems  not  without  foundation,  ftiid  hie 
reasons  for  adopting,  the  reading  are  ingenious;  thorigh  we 
SWewdly  suspect  that  tbe  phrase  JpStf-'  Xfm'  txiiifi,ir,  if  meairt  tb 
correspood  to  the  Latin  ardem  amore  [fiippol^tx]  absentii,  U 
«pramt  and  difScult  to  reconcile.  Our  readers  wdl  observfc  ih*t 
we  have  changed  tbe  accentuation  of  fcov,  considering  it  as  equi- 
valent to  tei(**,  in  which  sehse  it  is  t>ften  found.  This  affords 
«n  additional  retson  fpr  thinkung  that  ejcJijM?  ahd  not  W^ftife 
came  from  Ae  pen  6f  Eurfpides.  Mr.  Monk,  properly  wough, 
rgects  Jortin's  subslitute  for  toMfutCw,  a»  well  as  that  of  Valfcke- 

V.  37.  ai«JT»-  rvpuBTarli^M.  Hesych.  Mr.  Monk  observes, 
that  the  future  of  aivioi,  in  Homeric  Greek,  is  aii^Vw ;  m  Attic, 
«J7iir«.  In  Ae  word  aWiui,  so  used,  there  seems  to  be  thb  pc- 
cufair  eovemment,  which  Mr.  Monk  has  neglected  to  state;  vil. 
tiiat  with  the  tragic  poets,  when  any  case  is  espreased  with  it,  that 
ease  is  invariably  the  accusative;  so  in  the  Alcestis,  cited  bjr 
Mr.  Monk; 

«  Sw/mt'  ' a Jfi^tii' ,  if  tU  irki*  iyiu 

t^ftray  Tpebrti;»y  alrerai,  Uis  npm. 
In  heroic,  yme,  Ae-woid  «i»fw  is  followed  both  by  die  datiw 
and  tbe  accusative. 
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l9^  Monkt  Hippol^tui. 

V.  38.  KifirwrXijyfwuj  MS.  Cott.  et  Flor.  ^Mt«?>iiyV^ 
Barnes,  Beck,  and  atter  them  Mr.  Monk.  Vilckenaer  contenils 
for  the  simple  «*Xijyf«M];  Musgrave,  sod  in  Musgrare's  wonb 
Mr.  Monk,  for  dte  componnd  liarrr\i]7'fiEvi).  'Die  note  of 
Valckenaer  on  this  occasion  shews  at  once  the  ingenuity,  learp- 
iDg,  and  candonr,  of  that  celebrated  critic. 

'E)c»A)f9-o-ar,  as  well 'as  t\r,irfu,  is  used  in  tlus  sense  by  the 
tragic  writers,  as  in  die  Medea,  %foiri  iv}i.h'txv}MyMa.%  in  the 
Helem  {\^\S)  W  *fMiii  di-Jpo;  x^P'"*  iKntXr,yiiiniJ,  and  id  s 
fragment  of  the  Antiope  (quoted  by  Mr.  Monk  from  Musgrave), 
Vuckenaer,  however,  clearly  demonstrates  that,  of  the  two,  the 
simple  vXifrirw  is  by  far  the  most  usual  in  thu  sense.  One  of 
Forson's  rules,  we  have  been  told,  was  this;  of  two  readt^, 
"  catena  paribus,"  prefer  that  which  is  most  usual.  TVia 
Valckenaer  has  done  exactly;  not  only  citing  instances  to 
overpower  the  instances  objected,  but  proving  iaito  the  bar- 
gam  from  two  lines  in  the  Christus  Pirtteiu,  Uie  probability 
of  their  having  both  been  parodied  from  the  passage  in  ques 
tion.  Generdly  speaking  hct^vfoi  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  cases  of  fear  and  surprise,  rather  Aan  to  the  tender  sea- 
•ations  of  love  and  affection.  We  refer  our  readers  to  Eurip. 
Suppl.  160.  Troad.  183.  Auct.  Rhes.  291,  Soph.Trachin.  24, 
386,  Philoct.  226,  Aristopli.  Nub.  806.  Plut.  673. 

v.  49-  Barnes  too  reads  roiJ  (t.ij  no,  absurdly  enough.  To  f.^  w, 
the  reading  of  the  editio  priiiceps,  as  Mr.  Monk  mforms  m,  is 
the  true  reading.  To  the  instances  given  of  the  two  syllables 
ft:}'  ou  forming  one  metrical  syllable,  we  add  the  following ; 
Orest.  766.  Av.  37- Achara.  320.  Ran.  68,707. 

Barnes  rightly  enough  remarks  that  the  same  is  the  case  with 
^  ou,  and  refers  to  «ne  596  (589  edit.  Porson)  of  the  same  play, 
ij  ivK  d^iij(fnas  i^f  drafifovri  fui.    Cf.  S.  c.  Tfaeb.gg.  208. 

In  linens  rirumis  the  reading  of  the  Scholiast,  Mu^iave,  and 
Valckenaer;  why  then  obtrude  this  upon  tiie  public  as  a  nnp 


■itrievoiic  Cnirrpi^ac  Hesychius,  Mr.  Monk,  with-' 
out  any  scruple,  condemns  this  exposition  of  Hesychius.  Does 
,  It  follow  from  the  usage  Aere  beii^  different,  that  wij^o'wuf  ahooH 
never  be  equivalent  to  uroirpej-as?  Stephens,  in  his  Tfaesatmu,  ' 
wys  under  the  word,  "ponegradiens.  Exponitur  et  rarocedou." 
The  former,  beyond  a  doubt,  is  the  meaning  bore ;  and  we  should 
TCttder  in  Latin  the  words  mrSt'nos  xwjms  sp9vrp>utiy,  by  turba 
pedissequartm.  It  may  be  worth  the  while  to  compare  Pbcenia. 
148.  et  Viig.  ^n.  vi,  866. 
WicWnof  Sl)f!,  as  Mr.  Monk  observM,  is  ini^l  probriulky 
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cited  by  Suidas  from  some  tragic  writer.  Tragic.  Kpud  Stobieum 
'et  Platarchum ; 

ml;^(rr«,  ftidfrTu  nuf  xaxwi;,  otas  fv-)^ 
tot  Plntardi.  p.  9.  edit.  Wytt.  Eurip.  Fragm.  Antiop.  Stob.  p. 
123.  edit.  Grot,  et  Horatianum   Ulud  ram  atUecMentem,  sCc. 
6m»,  the  emendation  of  Brancit,  is  rightly  approved  of  by  Mr. 
Monk. 

V.V.  G6,  6?.  In  tke  annals  of  criticism  scarcely  do  we  any 
where  recollect  a  more  happy  or  more  iudicious  emendation, 
than  the  one  intreduced  here  by  Mr.  Monk.  It  is  to  Mr.  Gais- 
ford,  one  of  the  best  critical  scholars  that  Oxford  has  produced 
ttDce  the  days  of  Toup,  that  we  are  indebted  forit.  All  the  MSS. 
and  editions  down  to  the  present  day  have  iiturkpueur  aj\dy.  A 
l^traae  like  this,  could  it  have  stood,  would  have  been  a  soliecism, 
to  have  said  the  least  6f  it.  Mr.  Gaisford  reads  futaeripBi'  dr' 
«u  Ajfr;  referring  tovariptM  to  Diana,  as  an  epithet  often  applied 
to  that  goddess.  This  Mr.  Gaisford  was  induced  to  think,  we 
riiould  suppose,  from  the  passage  given  by  Mr.  Monk  (as  cited 
by  Valckenaer)  from  Apollonius  RhocCus.  Valkenaer  adds; 
"  Minerva  virgo  dicitur  Kfnarepita  Comico  in  ScboL  inedit.  in 
Aristid.  Codice  MS.  Clar.  Burmann.p.  i3«."  From  this  we 
conclude  that  this  epithet  was  not  confined  to  Diana  exclusive- 
ly. In  niad  Z,  292,  Helen  is  termed  loVaWfSW  'O^piiurdTp^ 
(HI  the  other  hand  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  applied  by  Homer  to 
Miatrva  only.  •  Mr.  Monk  rightly  reads  foltn  with  the  editio 
mnceps,  and  consequently  i  For  the  expression  Aii;  aiixy,  see 
Bioini^  Prom.  Vinct.  121.  To  the  instances  given  there  by  Mr. 
Blomfield,  we  add  Aristopb.  Pac.  168.    Aia;  lif  auAofr. 

V.V.  76,  77.  (leXjiwa  Viftwr'  if fi»M  iik^^at, 
chilis  ^i  ■'orofAlam  xtpisiu  Sfovw- 

Mt.  Monk  says,  «  i«fivi>'  plerique  MSS.  Sed  altera  foma 
iti>h,  quam  exhibent  Lascaris  et  Aldus,  Atticls  usitata  at." 
Uiitatior  est,  would  have  been  more  correct,  for  who  ever  doubted 
Aemorefrequentoccurrenceof  Vflifw  .>  The  Professor,  we  suspect, 
will  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  producea  singleinstanceof  the  from 
biffw  in  any  tra^c  writer.  But  this  is  not  all :  Jortin,  says  the 
Professor,  proposes  iitris,  and  Person  approves  of  the  con>c- 
tore; "  Ince  meridianft  clarius ;"  but  the  Professor  is  not  satisfied 
with  diis;  be  retains  the  old  readmg  ^'jiyJ*,  and  defends  it  bj  an 
ustancttof  that  epidiet  being  applied  to  Xtip^f  in  the  Supplies. 
Wd  Poraon  or  Jortin  suppose  that  ^'stxof  Xet^K  was  not  Greek? 
aoK*y  BOt;  it  ms  the  harshness  of  Uie  two  epithets,  without  » 
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IM  M^fk  Sippofytt». 

eopohtit^  itrhacfa  they  objected  to,  'Aaifint  ifavit  jutjuiivtH^ 
and  with  good  reason.  Iiutances  of  thin  sort  of  n^ect  octM 
often  in  tue  chorusses  of  j£schyhH,  aeldoin  io  Sophocles,  aod 
■till  more  so  in  Euripides;  the  tetter  X,  we  Aave  ^een  told  bj 
Porson,  is  frertaeiitlj  itrterchongeabte  in  tie  MSS.  with  the  1; 
and  it  was  on  the  strength  of  this  that  Jortiu's  ilaiewh<M 
'{fle'ased  the  Professor, 

Id  the  next  line  ^  word  a'lSivs  seems  loog  to  baie  beta  i 
ibord  ill  the  side  of  critics;  Porson,  we  are  infonned  by  M(. 
Monl(,  for  some  time  thought  the  passage  iocprtect.  Valcke- 
naer  proposes  tiui,  Musgrave  Ncu^f.  Brunck  is  coateBt  M 
'defeoa  (he  old  reading  tiiSmi;  to  whose  opioioa  Poraoo  aftet>- 
wards  accedes,  referring  the  quaintneu  of  the  exttressioD  to  ihfe 
JMiilosophy  of  Anaiagoras,  of  whom  Euripides  w*b  a  fbUowvn 
Mr.  Blomficid,  however,  from  the  passage  'tifiSatts  Ayrdis  ulan 
tofnitt  xe'fOf ,  suspects  that  a'itwf  is  corrupted  from  tlte  baaae  bf 
flome  river,  and  that  possibly  that  river  may  have  b««ii  the 
lAtdon.  But  the  Lotion,  we  fear,  (a  river  in  Arcadia  that  ifia- 
charges  itself  into  t^e  Alpheus,)  approaches  too  neat  to  Hbt  iv 
teriof  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  admit  of  its  beii^  near  Tr«iea,  the 
scene  of  the  play.  If  any  thing  shoald  be  altered,  w^  sboaM 
propose  Xa'fv;  on  tlie  authority  of  a  passage  in  Ak  Avtt 
of  Anstophanea,  (109<).  se^O  ^^ti  n  §t,nifitiA  ta^irlm 
UoMTftfa  lul^,  XAPITQN  «  KHHETMATA.  Aliu(  n  amy 
have  somehow,  through  the  negligence  ^  the  copyifets, foual 
Its  way  hilher  from  line  387. 

.  V.  79.  Mr.  Portion's  alteration  of  ^irrif  for  ftrMf  is  clecisi#; 
in  the  passages  quoted  in  support  of  it.  Professor  Monk  has 
given  us  at  laive."  in  gratiam  Jectoris/*  three  from  SophoctesM 
Euripides,  We  §lioul.d  have.heeu  grateful  tti  him  if  he  M 
given  us  instances  not  so  immediately  within  oar  reach, 

V.  89.  Mr.  Mohk,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  has  been  too 
hasty  in  condemning  the  residing  of  Barnes  aud  Beck,  ooM^Hd* 
K».     Tlife  combination  of  particles  v  y<if  d»,  is  geQeratiy,  Ubat 
universally,  followed  by  apast  tense.     Ibad  A. 
i  y«f  ir,  'At^H*),  rut  Uraira  XM^nu*. 

Beyond  a  doufat,  io  the  case  before  iis,  the/uirf  tease  $^«a  must 
be  followed  by  another  past  tense. 

V.  9l.  Mi:,  Monk's  reasons  for  rejecting  die  alteratioas  of 
yalckeaaer  and  Brunck  are  perfectly  correct;  BQthing  W^  ba 
more  settled  or  decisive.  Porson  laid  dawu  the  rule;  Mr. 
Monk  has  availed  hidiself  of  it. 

Y.9S.  rXiIonjyfjxalwffoiyi,  so  Barnea^  ^V^^t  Mr.- Monk, 
and  all  the  editions,  except  those  of  Brunck  and  V'alckeiiaer, 
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■t^wl^t  Hippoltfim.  ■    ¥&! 

W«  c<ii  eilttit^  Mo  cblibt  whatevet,  m  to  flte  keorrectiiesB  of 
*t.    In  Kn^  {|8,  as  it  f  t&nds  in  all  the  editions,  rais  tir  av  narifr 
9alp4T'  66  viwcrrMtf.  thei*  seems  scarcely  enough  to  provoke  u 
ttproof  so  xrete  iS  what  cotiles  from  the  month  of  Hippolytus  in 
1he  neUt  lint; rli'";  n/Ao/!o5  Si,  ftif  ti  ffirrfat^y  trroaA.     LHmc  tOo,it 
diould  seemjin  his  observations  ooEmipides,  felt  the  Bftme  objec- 
tion, and  proposes  an  emendation  suggested  by  a  leam«d  friend. 
We  give  his  wofA ;  "  tia;  tSv  tv  EEMKHK  Jaiftw'  fj  v^tstrtrfhtnn 
corr^it  Elkidius,  vir  (si  quisquun  alius),  modo  per  valetudutem 
bciuBftet,  his  Uteris  omandis  natus ;  i 
Vgovsyvktitf,  quid  tu,  morosus  nimi. 
nuUo  cultu,  nullit  adis  precibus  ? 
sententia:  niultum  ponderis  acceder 
cam  (oti  febuls  oecononiiaiUam  co 
fWKt  or  ttfiriy,  the  reading  of  Suida 
naer  observes.     Ho*  Mus^ve,  an 
suppose  thai  by  nft,ri»  Ja/jiiow  is  i 
a^  a  loss  to  conceive.     It  is  quite  j 
the  servant  could  have  spoken  of  \ 
since  we  learn  from  line  llSdiath 
worship  of  Vesus  was  different  f] 
BO,  at  all  evebtk,  the  article  would 

V.  100.  For  irifMvi,  says  Mr.  M 
t^Xpri,  which  however  he  rejects. 

form  into  Attic  Greek,  seems  to  have  for  a  loi^  time  perplexed 
the  critics)  not  ext^epting  even  Porsoh  himself;  we  wui  present 
jto  our  readers,  at  one  view,  tbe  opiiiioRS  of  Mr.  Monk^  Mr. 
filemficjd,  and  the  late  Professor;  all  of  which  seem  to  differ 
widely, 

"  In  his  te'riikinationibus,''  says  Mr.  Monk, ''  panim  sibi  cod- 
Btant  libri,  [itaij ut  adeorumauctoritatem  in  tahbus  vix  pruvoce- 
mus)  Res  quidem  ad  liquidum  perduci  non  potest;  vulgares 
antem  fonn&s  in  Euripide  semper  recinere  malui." 

In  tbe  Prometheus  Vinctus  (3GS  edit.  Blomf.)  w«  have  this 
line,  as  it  stands  iu  Shiltz's  edition; 

We  give  Mr.  Bloidfield'g  note;  "  yoftfi^Xfin  Aid.  Turn.  Codd. 
aliqui  et  Eustttfa.  ad  11.  E.  p.  179.  Sffipiisimd  Jibrarii  fonn«B 
lonicas  invexerunt)  «irca  Hotnerutn  maxime  versati,  quosBrunck- 
iatA  totie»  seeutum  tam  miror.  SeivoAm  yaufff^aici  Kob.  et  Bu- 
doCiA  apttd  Villoison.  Altecd.  Gr.  p.  4U6,''  &.c. 
.  From  these  two  notes  of  Mr.  Blomtield  and  the  Greek  pn>- 
fessor,  it  appears  that  their  mode  of  thinking  with  respect  to  the 
lm>pTietf  of  adJiiitring  the  termination  ^<n  instead  of  aim,  in  these 
cases,  is  different.     Mr.  Blomfield,  loo  hastily  perhaps,  se^mH  to 
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imply  in.-bis  note  ft  .total  excliuion  of  tbe  fomi  from-Attic 

poetry,  ^r.  Monk,  more  moderately  sdJ  more  consistently 
with  the  .practice  of  his  predecessor,  expresses  his  belief  that 
the  form  ought  not  to  esist  in  Euripides— merely.  On  what 
grounds  he  forms  this  opinion,  is  not  given  to  us  to  say,  or  iriie- 
.ther  he  be  justified  in  so  doing  or  not. 

Porson,faowever,thou^t  differently  from  either  of  his  pupils: 
let  us  turn  to  his  note  on  line  479  of  the  Medea, 

Ciuyxiiff-i,  xol  fVtftoyn  X.  r.  X. 
"  ZnyXyn  MA.  Coy^<f  ■''<  niembr.  Lasc.    Perpetua  in  his  formis 
confusio.     Quare*  priorem,  [h.  e.  l^iiyXriri]  ubi  dant  codices 
vel  codicum  pars,  accipio ;  contra  universes  codices  non  obtru- 
dendam  opinor."    . 

Here  the  Professor  decidedly  gives  Aie  preference  to  ^tuyXtivt, 
and  plainly  declares,  that  if  a  tolerable  proportion  of  copies 
should  give  the  termniation  ^<ri,  and  all  the  rest  euvi,  he  would 
prefer  the  former.  In  tbe  Phceniss.  (59.)  he  does  not  however 
think  the  readitag  of  one  MS.  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  alter. 
For  vivtatva  Vdckenaer,  Brunck,  and  Beck  read  ti^iriv,  from 
a  Leyden  MS. 

If  no  other  reason  can  be  allied  as  to  the  incorrectness  of 
such  a  form,  than  the  bare  fact  of  its  beii^  an  lonism  or  8 
Dorism,  we  certainly  make  no  scruple  in  agreeiog  with  Mr. 
Porson-  If  the  Attics  can  introduce  into  their  £alogue  the  forms 
*A5a)'V,  JAf^i  liiart,  laivof/if,  niayos,  Aa;(cty»,  gcvayor,  iteiSatf 
(see  Porson.  Orest. 26.)  Z'^yot,  fuoyos,  yooywrx,  xnSgtSt  *wf^  (Pors. 
Pref.  Hecub.),  and  other  instances  given  foy  Mr.  Monk  at  line 
1093  of  thia  play;  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  thery 
wonld  not  be  offended  with  the  words  rok^n,  riptrin,  l^vyXyri, 
V.  106.  We  entirely  coincide  with  Mr.  Monk's  ioea  of 
riftMiffiy.  The  error,  which  Valckenaer  has  fallen  into,  is  the 
error  of  ft  scholar,  "  si  deliciant  viresi  audacia  certi  Laii» 
eiit."  In  line  1 14  Mr.  Monk  has  judiciously  retained  the  old 
reading  Xeyuv,  though,  as  he  justly  observes,  Reiske's  alteration 
is  specious.  We  snould  translate  the  line  thus :  entertainiag 
such  thoughts  in  our  mindi,  ittis  JU for  tlaoe$  to  expreu.  We 
alitaost  wub  however  that,  like  Porson  in  the  Pheeniase  (86I), 
l|e  had  given  us  at  lai^  the  co^ctures  of  Brunck  and  Jacoba. 
V.  117.  For  iSnyfr,  says  Mr.. Monk,  Aldus  And  the  editio 
princes-  read  tmrtri  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the  better 
reading.  So  also  Barnes,  Beck,  and  the  other  editions.  Only 
three  or  four  MSS.  have  unyay ;  all  the  rest  sitww.-    Hence, 
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Monies  Hij^ofytia.  ^3 

it  appears,  we  hare  the  miionty  of  MSS.  and  editions  in  oor 
.favonr.  True;  but  we  wirf  go  further,  'Emmt  if  we  recol- 
lect rightly,  occurs  but  twice  in  Euripides;  ouce  here,  and 
once  in  a  fragment  of  the  Bellerophon,  preserved  by  Stofaseus, 
(Tit.  1 12.)  We  give  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  all  die  editions 
before  Valclcenaer, 

ami,  vitavn  ifcir  fti*  ESTGKOT  xh*f' 
•yrwiicu  f  gifulvouf  §M  tar  yt^rtpun. 

O!  jiate,juvenum  quidem  manus  ad  agendtim  valid.e  tujit,  sed 
toKsUia  Kiiiaram  meliora.  Valckenaer,  with  much  boldness, 
alters  the  passage ;  reading, 

w  ra.7,  fiaif  igay  ETTONnTBPAI  y(*fts, 
not  however  on  the  authority  of  a  single  MS. 

Thus,  we  see  the  reading  oftvnysf  for  imfos,  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  was  adopted  by  Valckenaer  before  Mr.  Monk;  which, 
without  any  harm  to  himself,  he  might  have  told  us.  Mr.  Monk 
founds  his  belief  of  this  lection  upon  a  line  in  that  confused 
mass  of  right  and  wroi^,  the  Chrislua  Paiieji$,  (1042.) 

I*  rif  of  ^^^f  vty^ar/xvny  'EtTQ'SSXL  figwr 

and  upon  HesychtuB*!  exposition  of  tifirvs  by  "iayycMs,  Tbia 
is  somewhat  iDgeaious;  but,  it  should  seem,  that  ttrny^f  was 
seldom,  if  ever,  used  in  the  sense  of  I^vfor,  except  by  the 
later  writers ;  end  to  these  Hesychius  must  have  alluded.  But 
EKTONON-  iiT%ufw,  ogu-  says  Hesychius.     Add  to  this  what 

.Suidas  says  under  the  word;  ENTONA-  Itr^upd,^  Herodot, 
iv^§  II.  xaW^  fit  YyvcMf  e-fito*  ruyfligirphai,  ENTONOTZ  u^ 

'  d^itigas,  dfulyot  ii  rji'  rwr  ^anX^uw.  With  such  a  cloud  of 
evidence  before  us,  it  appears  that  of  the  ty'o  iStwtf  oasAit  to 
be  excluded  from  the  Attic  writers,  and  not  Imytf.  In  the 
Plutus  of  Aristophanes  (IO96)  we  suspect  that  irtitws  ought 
to  be  read,  not  euVsVo';:  no  mistake  more  frequent  in  the  MSS. 

'  than  that  of  if  for  >,  and  vice  versa.  ETTONOZ  is  expluned  by 
Hesychius  by  niiur^s,  yiwawy. 

Having  thus  far  entered  into  a  nunute  examination  of  the 
several  passages  in  the  Hippolytus  referred  to  by  us,  we  trust, 
that  the  remarks  we  have  already  made  will  enable  our  readers 
to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  book  before  us.  It  would  be,  ' 
we  fear,  much  too  tedious  to  detail  our  opinions  with  the  same 
minuteness  upon  the  remainder  of  the  work.  We  proceed  there- 
fore to  draw  our  observations  to  a  close,  and  to  content  our- 
selves with  one  or  two  remarks  upon  what  may  appear  to  be 
most  deserving  of  our  attention. 

V,  265.  This  TOB  a  saying  of  Hippocrates  too :  *av  ri  rt>Ji 
VRAffUM  fvVn.    It  mxy  be  worth  the  while  to  give  to  our 


■tf»Aan  the  mHcb-adiolitd  Scolhjm  of'Atolreus  of  Mitylerfc, 
(Brunck's  Aoalect.)  which  Mr.  Monk  mignt  st  kast  hkve  re- 
ferred to ; 

ri  MHeEN  yof  AFAN,  il}'a>'  fU  T«'fr». 
So  Horace :  "  Aureun  qubquis  mcdiocritatem,"  8cc.  md  Cicero, 
"  tnediocritatem  illam  tenebit,  quie  est  iiiter  pjininm  et  psruni." 
V.  263.  Possibly  Mr.  Monk's  conjecture  of  iftS  fii*  for 
Ifwiuw  may  staod :  but  what  ia  gained  i  of  two  rwdingt,  whidi 
are  equally  Kood,.we  should  prefer  the  conuaon  ,«Qe.  Lusac's 
reading  is  plausible.  In  line  ^70,  *u  fur  dr,  (which  words  are 
oftea  interchanged)  is  proposed  by  Brunck  and  Reislw ;  and  we 
think  with  propriety;  particukHy  if  we  read  with  Mr.  Monk 
tftSfiii';  then  the  sentence  is  connected  thus :  (l.)ifion£U..... 

(2.)  ioTifUi  AE  lirrtr] (S.)  vtH  A*  AT.     Alid  so  b  the  Aycs 

«f  Aristophanes,  (HTS.seqq.) 

rtSn  MEN  yof  i(go!  oJiV 
^XaiVftvci,  iueI  aintxiipeumi- 
,  nS  AE  VM^fOf  raJjr 

trn  A'  At  xi^*  ^•r-  >» 
S97.  For  Alt  Bnmck  reads  !» :  tfiis  is  specioni,  to  iaj  the 
leastofit.  lastmoces  of  «t  followed  by  an  iHterft^tory'sien- 
tence,  aa  -n  myetf -,  which  is  caiiaed  by  dome  sudden  alarm  or 
•ariuize — are  very  frequent.  In  ttiese  cases  we  shoAld  doiibt 
whether  Aw  is  ever  found.  Hippolyt.  gSQ.  ]«-  -rt  xftM  '1  ^^ 
(f«did.  73*  l«,la'rlf  ^  0e^  ^K]unj  tixan*S:mpa;  Aiistoph.  Thet- 
SBDphor.  illlt  bcTir' f;^is*  rMT  i^a;  Ab.  \S0\,  to.'  'rmr)  n'jp; 
.Plsut,  Rnd.  ii.  1.  «0.  EHO!  an  te  pattUaf  Terent.  Andr.  L  1. 
.61.  EHO!  ^id  PamphilHM?  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  pas- 
sage <faoted  by  Mr,  Monlc  from  the  Hecuba,  aSbrdb  no  excep- 
tion. We  refer  our  readers  to  Brunck's  note  oti  line  607  of  (Be 
Rana. 

V.  480.  "  Quiws  comparabit,"  BCc.  ■  Is  Barnes  to  hsve  np 
credit  for  this  ? 

V.  482.  Mr.  Monk's  emendation  is  entitled  to  applause;  he 
has  restored  the  passage  with  uncommon  ingenuity  and  accuracy. 
.  We  wonder  that  Valekenaer,  and  more  especially  Brunck,  should 
-have  been  ignorant  of  a  point  so  essential  in  vA4>al  criticiim. 
jSeePoraoa's  note  on  Med.  B93. 

V.  547.  See  Ovid.  Epist.  <en.  Parid.  117-     Horat.  Cam.  it. 
.  «.  fil. 

V^719.  See  M«d.S85  (Edit.  Porson.) 

V.  85).  "  BrunckiuB,  homo,  vel  se  jiidice,  metri  imperitissi- 
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vius,"  &C.  Wby  tbis  gerere  attack  upon  Brunei  i  We  are  aony 
to  And  Mr,  Monk  appreciatiag  so  low  the  merits  of  such  a 
man,  whom  we  do  not  fear  to  call  the  "  spes  altera." — One  of 
the  best  critical  acholars  of  the  age  has  not  hesitated  to  give  his 
opinion  of  ^t  great  critic  in  teroM  of  [he  stroiigeM  admimtioDi 
bpoalcing  of  Brunck,  be  sa^i, — "  cui  tautum  debent  Gmcx  |i> 
terx,  ^mntum  baud  scio  an  nemiiii,  uno  excepto  PorsoQO."  Mr* 
Monk  o^ight  to  have  reco11t;cted  that  Bruiick  had  not  th^  ad- 
vantage •?  having  Porson  for  his  predecessor;  he  bad  bi«  ovn 
battles  to  figfat,  md  was  bis  own  pioneer.  Bruoi^  was  'cer- 
tainly not  a  bad  metTical  scholar,  though  much  inferior  in  that^ 
nkpect  t^  FonMi ;  he  never  had  occaxion  to  dunk  hinaself  d|e> 
ficWBt  iu  l^at  depaiiinent  of  literature,  much  less  to  proclaipi 
atid  avfn^'  it. — "  f-l^mo,  &>«/  Kjudice,  metri  imperiusaiBiuis  !"— 
is  a  ee«eure  as  harsh  aa  it  is  uBucriteij. 

V.  977.  Vakkenaer,  says  Mr,  Moi;ik,  observes  ti^t  Jf^m  it  qi 
froqaent  qccurieiv^,  lliat  its  compounds  are  more  raw.  M^. 
Sf^k  howevfir  recoUects  to  have  seen  an  i^tance  in  the  Hecc 
Tixu,  2£9.-r-WaB  Mn  Vioak  then  ignoriuit  that  that  veiy  Eoe  !« 
Inferred  t0  by  ValckeRaer  in  hifi  note  on  the  passage  f  Sac 
AcifUpb-     J«^ub.  7B5.    ^txXi».  KMi.    Pu.  iU9l- 

V.  Ipa9.  KAcHj  ".  '1*1.  Pi«rsooo  jubeate,  BruBcki«  mm 
qj^^nt^i  awnper  sijoe  dij)(uh«ogo  scripsi,  iden  ^ctur^s  w  ij«rif, 
xAi^ndMiw"  Pon.  iv.  Pref,  Hecub. 
,  Awqg  the  iwitances  of  xd^  in  the  sfOfe  of  ioipvvi,  it  iq 
avFpri^ing  that  Mr,  Monk  should  have  quoted  the  famous  line 
ffCW  the  JM(edea  (3g0>  without  reeprring  to  Toup's  ceUbritted 
iwae  on  thf  Itou  from  Eupolis  which  ritUciik  that  pusi^e.  See 
'£wip  on  LongiB.  S  xn.  p.  31S-rl9. 

Hawing  apw,  aa  -lye  app-ebend,  poiotad  out  to  our  re^ien^ 
V^  w«  ifi^  call  a  fair  ^>ecHnen  oi  Uie  merits  a^d  demsrila  of 
!^.  Monk'a  edition  of  the  H^polytua;  we  conclude  with 
t^QO^y  xecQRiiB^Kltng  to  the  G^ius  Grask  Professor,  a  sya- 
top  lew  M'°*¥>t  <u)d  more  original.  In  avoiding  tbe  brevity  o'S 
Porson,  he  has  fallen  into  a  prolutky  etceeding  that  of  stHpe  of 
aivrQenwedttoit:  he  is  too  fond  of  foiMiag  into  his- notes 
(^  Dr-  Bentlfiy  wpuhl  call  it)  a  multifvious  mass  of  {Hi)nige> 
iu>U8  matter ;  and  npt  fond  eaot^gk  of  declaring  the  sources  of 
ius  hoDowed  cntidim.  Hk  style  which  we  should  cecom- 
ipm^  is  exactly  t^a^  which  Ins  been  eugg^sted  by  a  learoet'l 
Otitic  of  the  preaeot  d^ ; — "  cum  eo  annotationum  tt  varianini 
l^tiwMm.  duectu,  qw  ai«dium  yiodaiqivodo  locuin  teneret 
inter  hfgum  iUud  St  prolixum  interpretationis  g«nm,  quo  ad  , 
^ttiipildis  Ph^enissaa  fe  Hippolytum  usua  est  Val^kwAemK,  fc. 
ty;Oifiun,ut  quibuadain  videtur,  brevitatem,quam  in  qufttiiorpritauil 
^ftgism  poete  fabulis-rfweoscDdis  stadioss  colusnit  Pomowis. 
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Art.  Xn.— TS*  Situation  of  Great  Britain  in  the  YearlSlt; 
by  M.  M.  de  Motitgaillard ;  Author  of  Remarks  on  the  Re- 
storalionof  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  by  the  Emperor  'Nawleon; 
of  the  Right  of  the  Crottm  of  France  to  the  Roman  Empire, 
^c.lfc.lic. — r aithfuUy  trangiated  from  the  French,  Londoo, 
181%.    Sherwood,  Richardson,  Ridgwaj.  Svo.    Pp.225. 

iVb  think  it  was  Dr.  Johnson  who  observed,  Aat  if  7011  took 
%  Frenchman  to  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  and  told  hin  it  wavUw- 
ftil'to  walk  ha]f  round  the  church,  burthat  he  would  he  han^ 
if  be  walked  entirely  round  it,  he  would  beliere  you.  Meaaiag 
thereby,  as  we  presume,  that  the  habito,  roafaners,-  prejudices, 
and  general  turn  of  diinking  of  a  Frenchman  ran  in  currents  Kt 
directly  opposite  to  those,  in  which  our  laws  and  mstitutions 
bear  along  with  them  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  there  is  ho  common  medium  of  mental  intereourae,  by 
which  he  caabe  made  to  understand  or  ju(^  of  the  real  tend-' 
ency  of  any  part  of  our  political  ai  rangements.'  If  this  were  true 
before  die  French  revolution,  when  the  intercourse  betweoi  the' 
countries  was  comparatively  free,  and  a  general  system  of  cottF-* 
tesy  pervaded  the  European  republic,  it  must  be  emi^ticaUy  so 
at  die  present  moment,  when  a  strict  separation  has  subnsted  fur 
Dear  twei\tpyearB,  during  which  an  invettinte  ennity  tirtbe  ntfioBal 
character  of  England  has  been  diligently  innilcated  in  France 
without  an  attempt  to  found  it  upon  any  results  ttf  ddlberate 
inquiry  ;  and  when  in  point  of  fact,  the  liabits,  -  the  morals,  die 
government,  and  the  polity  of  the  two  countries  have  been  morr 
and  more  diverging  from  a  common  centre.  The  prejudices 
of  education  have,  therefore,  assisted  the  views  of  tm  French* 
rulers,  in  estranging  the  minds  of  their  people  from  all  dispas- 
sionate contemplation  of  the  Eralish  system. 

A  curiosity,'  however,  cOnccrmng  this  anathematized  nation  of' 
diopkeeping  Islanders,  seems  dirougbout  the  ^hole  of  this  latter' 
period  to  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  if  not  of  the 
rulers  of  the  continent,  and  of  France.  Certain  rumoun  of  en- 
gagements by  sea,  of  victories  dr  defeats  by  land,  in  various  and- 
distant  quarters  of  die  world,  seemed  to  announce  a  display  of 
pdwer,  that  had  the  effect  of  casting  a  shade  of  doubt  over  the 
incessant  official  predictions  concerning  the  immediate  ruin  and- 
subjugation  of  laigland.  At  once  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  and 
remove  die  doubt,  it  has  been  at  various  intervals  the  custom  of 
the  creatures  of  Ibc  French  govenunent  to  put  forth,  by  meana' 
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of  liirect  pamphleteers,  eipos^  of  the  state  of  England 
Hx}  of  her  ctJoniea;  mterapened  with  a  great  deal  of  good 
advice  to  our  domestic  parties.  During  the  last  war  we  had 
many  obligatioiu  of  this  aort  to  Mr.  Talleyrand;  conferred 
ujMHi  us,  no  doubt,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  asylum  which  was 
afibrded  him  here,  as  ez-bubop  of  Antun,  in  the  first  periods 
of  tberevoluticui.  M.  Haoterive  and  sereralinferiorhands have 
since  taken  up  their  pens  with  the  tame  laudable  view,  and  bare 
afforded  many  a  wise  apophtbegm  to  the  politicians  of  the  con> 
tineat,  and  many  a  hearty  lao^  to  those  of  England.  Thus  we 
recollect  having  read  of  a  French  gentleman,  who  havi^,  during 
bis  nait  to  Ikigland,  been  squeezed  into  die  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  wbare  he  heard  the  usual  call  of  "  Places^ 
Places,"  to  {produce  order-  in  the  hoase  when  the  Speaker  makes 
hia  appeanmce,  very  gravely  informed  bta  nation  upon  his  re* 
turn,  Uiat  theinnality  of  which  the  democratie  members  accused 
the  Hoose  of  CommooB  had  "  ^eetivement"  risen  to  such  a 

Eitch  of  grossness,   that  upon.uie  appearance  of  the  miaiittr 
e  was  actaally  assailed  with  oa»  general  outcry  "pour  da  baie- 
JioiB." 

The  last  few  mtHitbs  have  been  signally  fruitful  in  these  e£brts 
of  French  genius  and  pabiottsro.  Not  loiw  ago  we  cast  a  hasty 
^ance  over  a  large  octavo  published  by  a  Frenchman,  flor  some 
time  past  and  now  rendent  in  this  country;  in  which  absolute 
power  is  tbo  theme  of  great  eulogy,  and  the  character  of  James 
the  Second  held  up  as  the  pattern  of  every  kingly  virtue;  the 
Ec^lidi  are  very  much  dmded  for  their  folly  in  supposing,  that 
tbey  base  gained  any  real  benefit  by  the  lib^Uea  acquired  at  the 
rerolutioa;  advised  to  curtail  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  of  the 
press;  accuseds  of  propensities,  which  upon  accurate  data  he 
nods  to  be  jutt  iixtetn  tima  more  cruel,  unnatural,  and  dis- 
honest, than  those  of  the  French ;  and  finally  given  to  under- 
stand, "  qu'ils  avoient  encore  des  larmes  de  sang  a  verser,  de  ce 
^e  Henri  VIII,  ait  r^uui  d'annihiler  a  jamais  la  portion  dimo- 
cratique  du  gouvememext,  en  detniisant,  ce  que  ie  r^plite  etre  le 
prine^  vital  et  tmigve  de  la  liberie,  les  eh^tisaenum  mtmas- 
tiqitet"-  - 

We  find  however  to  our  surprise,  that  this  gentleman  still  con- 
tiones  to  prefer  an  a^lum  in  our  degraded  and  dilapidated  couo- 
tty,  to  one  where  lus  ideas  might  have  been  more  completely 
cairied  into  execution,  and  their  consequences  more  fully  ex- 
emplified; and  we  find  also,  that  the  alien  office  gives  hint 
no  disturbance.   . 

Nezt  comes  M.  de  Montgaillard,  who  kindly  informs  us 
tn  a  very  long  asd' logical  dissertation^  that  England -must  be 
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(P.  2S5.)  A|wa  be  observes, "  in  die  pracnt  feuncMl,  |Mdtdcal 
Bfid  commei!Ciaiesposi,oi*roDlT<Ajecitistor«aove,tfiM]Mibb 
iiieJi/M  which  obscures  the  sight  of  tb«  people  of  Ei^;land,aM 


hterftiiMy  rwMd  by  FtwKe  in  tluitr  years  or  dmoifcoub,  nUdt 
tb*  will  CMBsent  (u  niip  herself  st  Ax  present  Boavnt,  byisjag 
ber  rmtitmw  wipemritv  at  tbe  feet  ai  Fnnce,  leaping  A*  pox 
tetH«o  of  the  contiaest  and  of  th«  world  >o  <*  dw  £inpcr«r  >m* 
poteen,  Ibe  inviBcibie  cbijd  of  victor;,  «b»se  poHee  baa  faagun 
Jbe  re«I  race  of  tbe  C.esan;  tbat  which  wiU  oevn  end;  tbal 
wbkb  will  never  have  an  AugOstulus  nor  a  Louis  le  Deboamatre; 
|b»t  which  wi]l  direct  the  fate  of  the  world  for  a  long  wriac  at 
ages."  (P.  US.)  In  a  wtnd,  be  cannot  help  «tating  £iu  tbe  saka 
«f  tbe  contioeatal  DDtivns,  and  if  we  will  allow  bin,  out  of  fniae 
love  and  legitrd  to  tike  Ei^lub  peopit  alio,  tbA  it  is  ^  fer  jMMt 
Mid  b;  tbe  BieMurea  of  a  wite  and  eniigktated  admiaiifratioat 
pae  lfi«t  is  abve  to  the  rtal  iitiemtt  of  the'saliMi,''  (as  ibey  ars 
•taied  by  M.  de  Mos^aiUard,  md  conobonited  bydiejaoo- 
luaie*)  IiJ)gUi«h  punphletB),  that  Ibe  BcHub  pc^leAanyvt  cvoid 
ibe  wiifortnoen,  tbe  revohttiooB,  and  the  cokniltti  af  even 
Itind,  wlach  tbrealea  Great  Britain  widi  total.  sAaaraiott/l 
~  nt  feuncial,  I 

or«aove,tfii 
opie  of  Ei^;la 
thus  lo  f>l|ev«at  tbe  sM^viiiar)'  calaslrofjie  wbicb  tfaraaleitt 
tiMMt'"  limits  rtbe  exuberant  bewvolaMce  utd  humility  of  tbit 
pbilvribfc^  FretKboaan  steads  even  to  the  eneBuu  at  hm 
country. 

We  shall  not  toil  Ifaiot^b  tbe  whole  tisnie  of  lying  A- 
sUfdities  by  wbicb  M.  de  MoqigaUlaul  arrives  at  bis  cob^ 
rlusious-  Masy  of  tbem  ve  so  gcoss,  ■Aat  no  British  nuod  could 
be  perveJtled  by  ibem;  they  are  evidently  intended  oah  fbt 
Ibe  benefit  of  Uie  coAtimatal  natiooH,  and  perhaps  to  natter 
Jtfiooapute  cooceroii^  tbe  efficacy  of  a  system  of  policy,  esr 
cbisivfilyof  buoMD  cotntrivance,  but  wliicbbe  begiigs  to  percwv* 
qfot  quite  likt^y  to  sniper  bis  iapatiest  .views  for  the  anbyeBmi 
«f  En^iib  p«wer  and  faappiness.  I'o  ikese  a  Eceoch  aaawtx 
abodtd  be  written,  and  if  pos^ble  lureulated  tm  the  coatinca^ 
The  i»tionB  ehoiild  be  told-tbat  Eaf^and,  so  far  from  bdajg  die 
cause  of  Ibeir  distreae,  aSbrda  Aeir  only  remaining  cbance  of 
escaping  from  it.  But  as  that  is  not  our  task  or  office,  we  AaH 
con^iie  t>nr  obiervatioDS'to  sucb  parts  of  tbe  argument  as  (votten 
««  dtey  are)  irwy  yet  be  uaed  as  piUans  to.the  ^ing  aopbistiyof 
wmepatticBlarfiaitiesor  individuals  in  the  state.  We  shall  hippe 
thus  to  aecure  we  less  infotmed  of  our  oountryman^from  -aiqr 
poasibje  bad  eflwcttLof  thiA  Frencbman's  &llacies. 

To  begin  then,  we  cannot  help  considering  An  pimphiat 
before  ii«  as  the  first  (contimetatU)  fruits  of  the  BullioB  Report; 
the  Mboie  orgunsnt  is  evidently  built  i^oa  rba»qp(  a|Ml  «w«n- 
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^toBfto'bd-fiMilildm'tbBt  docsmentj-orin  the  severd  panqritletlf 
wntteniaitsaBpyort;  misiiiKkntood  isdMd  ridicuiottslj' enough 
ifl^AoMC  ioatxBceSj'Uid  illtatrattd  (as  the  FreDcbtnaa  would  pio. 
l»aUy  Bay)  by  fextrtcts,  etpmlly  miMpplied,  from  the  r^mrti  of 
tfair  fniBnce  committee',  and  vsrioui  pamphlets  an  the  suae  sub* 
jfeA.  filif^t'e  are  -welh  pel^uftded,  that  the  principal  effect^ 
vrfaich  tbia  contemptible  work  may  produce  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  will  be  chiefly  ascribable  to  the  impression  pre- 
viously made  upon  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  by  the  Bullion 
&eport.  A  FrMich  disquisition  on  the  state  of  EnglaDd  is  pec- 
liapa  the  only  diagvise,  in  which  the  exhausted  niind  of  the  pub- 
lic would  Bot:nOw  nauseate  a  further  diaaertatitHi  on  the  Bullion 
questioo;  and  the  present  translation  may  therefore  be  compared 
lb  tboae  pbcirds  of  the  dealers  in  lottery  tickets,  which  attract 
die  Muwary  passe^er  by  aimounciiig  A  chamoe  of  admi- 
aiSTBATiON,  in  large  capitals ;  and  repay  his  neverfailiiag  po* 
fittcai  cariosity  by  a  notice  in  small  type,  that  Lady  Branscomb 
has  removed  her  tottery-office  to  Holbom-bars. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  th* 
propositions  which  M.  de  Montgaillard  considers  as  data  with 
respect  to  the  political  systems  of  France  and  England. 
'  *<  Nature  hss^erecd  th«t  the  French  empire  ^ot^  be  the  cen- 
tre of  power  and  protection  for  tii  the  nationa  of  the  CQDtinMdi 
this  pcditical  decree  is  fixed  and  imm.utable.  Hence  it  wiU  be  evj- 
Aent  that  the  momaiiaiy  transfer  of  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean  to  the 
hands  of  England  has  been  occasioned  by  circumatanqes  radically 
blse,  conupt^.and  unstable;  and  by  these  alone.  Such  adven- 
titious circumst^ces  on  the  one  part,  anij  the  maritime  tyranny  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  other,  have  caused  oil  the  rava^s,  and  en- 
gendered all  the  plagues,  under  which  both  the  sovereigns  add  tfad 
people  have  groaned,  down  to  the  present  hoiir. 
-  <'  Every  Impartial  man,  ofadorrectunderstandiflg^  whatever  mtj* 
be  hts  country,  proiessiony  or  political  Of^on,  is  forced  to  acknowu 
ledge  in  the  Cenduot  and  wilt  of  the  goverament  of  France,  ibt  ftxed 
and  libenil  intention  of.^ving  fiieedom.  to  tie  comtMrce  an4  indtifitp 
ff-  tkt,jittfle.  of  Enn^e;  of  protecting  their  sovereignty  and  their 
SMcitine  indepaudeocei  and  of  ouuring  to  thera  the  hoaourobte  en- 
joyment of  those  commercial  rights  inherent  in  every  crown." 

This  is  A&fmthful  |MCtiue  of  France  and  the  continent.  Then 
follow*  ^  of  England  and  her  allies. 

*<  It  is  DcoassaiT  to  ezi^ain  the  naval  power  and  the  coomiereial 
riches  of  England,  and  to  ez^ode  in  Ae  &oe  of  all  Europe,  thia 
phantom  of  prosperity  whidi  has  deluded  every  govermuent,  which 
niriniMni  every  people,  and-which  might  have  enchained  the  uu- 
verse  by  the  most  scandalous  and  rigid  laws,  if,  amidst  all  the  pro- 
ii^at  aui  every  kind  .of  glory  ffhiw  can  do  honour  to  huinao  na- 
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tun,  Praridence,  id  ili  MeRMil  joMice,  had  not  iBdioMed  todj»> 
IHHM  the  avenger  of  ttwir  fights,  tutd  tbeprattota-of  dtur  ISiatiM 
— «ucht  in  abcM,  migfat  bam  been  the  mult,  if  Pravidence  had  sot 
gnutcd  tothefrenweaipifeft  ■tMMmanprafeimdinhKOwmGiB,* 
wurioc  invincible  in  the  field,  the  wiMst  admioiMntor,  and  the 
greatest  as  be  is  the  beat  of  monarclu.  Far  be  from  jua  toery  idea 
Zfjatterj/." 

"  Commerce  is  attended  with  results  which  are  infinitely  adyan- 
tageoiu;  but  its  spirit  ofentcmriee  is  frequently  injurious,  because 
the  love  of  gain  tends  to  obliterate  sentiments  of  liberalily,  and 
always  ends  by  substituting  self-interest  in  Ae  place  ef  honour;  am 
that  amongst  people  essentially  or  generally  commercial,  riches  ob- 
'  tsin  too  much  coiwiderBtion  and  mfluence,  to  the  dntrimrot  of  fao^ 
RMir  and  good  faith." 

-  "  Thus  we  see  why  England  has  not,  nor  evar  san  have  aineeiB 
and  canstaatallies.  She  has  deserted  the  great  lociid  bmily,  and 
the  rights  of  moolund;  v^ilt  dewl,  ambitum,  and  noknct  contlifuU 
tie  fuSic  (aw  <^  her  atiMvltn,  The  mau  of  ivjtatice  aid  dcprtdalioMM 
committed  by  their  ordtrt  it  Kiirctfy  crediblei  and  this  (shall  we  say  it,) 
is  the  inevitable  eflect  of  the  prodigious  and  immoderate  extent  of 
the  commerciul  power  of  Great  Britain.  This  false  prosperity,  this 
policy  at  once  capricious  and  violent,  is  daily  di^ingfor  the  countiy 
ad  abyss  of  calamities.  The  obstinate  and  ignorant  conduct  <^  lie 
prMflWwMalrfrtfMsM' tends  stUt  farther  to  aootlatate  theminaflbe 
state ;  for  though  powerfiii  fleets  huit  nvc,  duriag  ti  tinie,  possassian 
of  the  empire  of  tna  seas,  nevar  will  Utej  be  Ala  to  obtain  tb»  am' 
pire  of  commerce  (  MaclcsU  are  accessaiy  for  the  sak  of  goads,  and 
these  m&ritets  are  on  the  contineDt  of  £urapa :  the  prqiondeating 
power  on  the  continent  will  therefore  always  be,  after  the  atricbeit 
scrutiny,  the  mistress  of  commerce." 

If  coKitnerce  then  is  in  its  nature  variable  and  uncertain,  and 
therefore  hostile  to  an  adherence  to  treaties,  we  would  aak  M: 
de  MontgaiUard,  is  ambitioa less  aoi  Let  him  inquire  of  tfae  de^ 
poaad  aoaerei^.of  £un>|ie.  Is  it  by  reasoning  like  that  wbicli 
we  have  seen  m  the  preceding  eitntcts,  that  we  ai«  to  be  satis* 
fied  with  ifae  reaeoration  by  ue  empecor  Napoleon  of  the  iiap 
dom  of  Italy,  that  we  are  to  be  ooKviaced  of  the  rigit  ol  the 
inmn  of  France  to  the  Roman  empire;  and  of  its  jtiat  nd 
equitable  claim  to  the  thrones  of  Spain  and  Port^al*; 
That  mdb  a  slave  as  this  shotdd  wear  a  sword 
Who  wears  no  hones^  I  Such  smAiag  rogues  us  thMe,  ' 

■ '■         ■    ■  ■' samoth  every  paaaon 

-lint  in  the  natsraa  of ibair  lofds  nbd« ; 
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BHi^  oil  to  &re,  moir  to  Acv  oald^r  meoda  t 

;  Kcnege,  affirm,  asd  turn  their  Mc^w  bei^ 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  tfaeir  maaters, 
As  knowii^  nought,  like  dogs,  but  fbUowiiig. 

But  it  u  supeHluous  to  esclaim  agiiast  tbis  writer's  inMiDct 
for  diecoveiing  where  "dirift  may  follow  fawniiw;'' we  skall 
therefore  proceed  to  those  particuUr  &cts  and  inrereoces,'  for 
the  graCKHU  reccftiao  of  which,  as  teading  to  shew  the  in- 
cntable  ruio  of  En^aod,  the  preceding  extncta  bad  prepared 
««er]r  liberal  Bund. 

The  Berlio  and  Milan  decreei,  and  the  cheerfiil  subnussion  of 
■U  the  states  of  Europe  to  the  continental  syitam,  that  is,  to  u 
obedience  to  Bonaparte's  decrees,  at  the  expcaoe  of  their  owa 
comforts  and  their  people's  prosperity,  are  ^e  grvat  eaginea-by 
which  the  work  is  to  be  performed.  "Ilie  prosper^  of  Englaad 
rests  solely  on  its  ctHDiuerce,  "  it  has  not  iwitbin  itself  a  prin- 
cq>Ie  of  strei^th  sufficient  for  die  developemeot  of  its  naval 
power;"— its  population  is  diminished; — its  anoey  cone,  and 
its  taxes  proporliooably  iucreased ; — its  siskiiu;  fund  misapplied ; 
'—its  power  entirehf  built  on  East  Indian  coounercs  and  retutai, 
Calcutta  being  the  real  oqutal  of  JJnglfJ  ;—t4er  manufacturea 
mailed  by  tbe  ptoduots  of  French  iaduslry,  and  her  cokmial  exr 
ports  by  the  prodncts  of  At  Francb  soU.  It  is  ret|«ired  only 
that  1^  sovcr^gns  of  the  contiont  shoud.  cure  their  aulMectc  at 
the  "  tbe  British  leprosy,"  and  that  Prance  tkotildgain  tOMtpnF 
fpdtrnKce  of  tea,  whidi  she  has  often  had  before,  which  no- 
diing  bat  m  series  of  unfortunate  accidt^s  and  miaconduct  |n«- 
rents  her  faa.viiig  now,  but  which  the  isnnciblp  hero  will  so<hi  ac- 
qniie,  tad  the  ruin  of  England  is  sealed.  "  It  i*  in  (his  light 
uiat  we  may  justly  aay,  that  tbe  fate  of  Gneat  Britain  is  at  the 
■disposal  of  ^  Eaiperor  Napoleon."  (P.  157.)  Tofl<Jlaad, 
thecefore,  and  to  all  tfae-nations  grouiag  under  tbe  privatwoe 
imposed  hj  die  l;rcDch  de(n«es,he  promiaeB  peace  aad  abund- 
ance, "  when  die  liberty  cS  the  seas  shall  have  been  regulated  f 
and  in  tbe  nKan  time,  widi  a  coasiderable  degree  of  ptn^a^y 
ileeires  tbem  to  cmiuder  thrar  aiuieijitia«  to  me  French  empne 
aa  an  important,  commercial,  and  politicHl  pnvitege. 

Bat  it  must  of  course  have  ocoiraed  to  M.  de  Montgaillard, 
dm  aooe  pEoof  of  the  laneotabU  picture  he  draws  of  the  alate 
.of  Englaiul  would  be  required  by  those,  who  saw  it  every  day 
lielied  by  ber  gigantic  effiorts  ia  the  «aaae  of  freedom  and  of 
Europe.  He  accordingly  comes  forward  widi  hia  proofs  and 
.docameots  in  fiann;  «mI  first,'  hcuBdertahes  toftove,  that  die 
prosperity  and  existence  of  Ei^;land  rest  loUhf  on  her.  eom- 
iiuerce,  and  as  ouriuidvir exfda^  l^  i>u'heir'.'Coaiaercid'iBter- 
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coime  nth  the  Ewmwn  auriLCti,  byxooudefing,  tbat  ^Bb  iV' 
Inrett  of  the  yatioou  debt  and  the  czpeace  of  the  navd  wad 
itaiitvy  esubUdbiiirat,  are  paid  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
£aBt  and  West  Indian  produce,  (o  the  contineDtal  sUtes :  **  The 
muM  th(»  required  must  therefore  evidently  bt  insufficient,  if 
the  war  be  prolonged,  and  the  poru  of  the  contineDt  be  stri<^^ 
Am  against  British  merchaBdiie."  (P.  Sft.)  This  is  the  barAea 
ol  the  pamphkt,  and  is  repealed  at  least  an  hnodred  ttaies  in  iti 
two  bundr«l  pages,  and  eiemplified  by  as  manj  analogies.  We, 
are  compared  b;  tiuns  with  Tyre,  Palmyra,  Amfterdam,  Haa»- 
'bu^,  and  other  commercial  stales  of  cOBtimcted  territory.  The 
author  knows  not  (how  should  he  i)  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
die  British  re*cs«e  are  levied  apoo,  and  an  equal  propoitioa  of 
die  manufavtures  purchased  by,  the  domestic  population  and  in- 
ternal resources  of  the  kingdom.  He  knows  not,  that  the  ca- 
pital raised  by  sur  commerce  is  every  day  realized  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  nnbroken  toil,  and  the  improvement  of  old  incJosores; 
and  that  we  have  means  as  yet  unexplored  to  double  or  treble 
jour  produce  and  population.  And,  although,  in  point  of  Aid, 
the  storehouses  have  been  glutted  by  colonial  produce,  both  h^ 
cause  we  possess  all  the  couniea  m  the  world,  and  because  many 
of  tbeir  accustomed  vents  on  tlie  continent  are  closed ;  yet  M.  de 
MoD^^aillard  may  learn  fromthe  official  returns  of  the  revcunefor 
die  last  year,  dnrii^  which  his  favourite  condnental  system  has 
^been  in  fall  operation,  that  whatever  individual  distress  this  state 
«f  a&irs  may  for  a  time  produce,  the  effect  upon  the  public  re- 
venue is,  if  not  trifliugr  *t  itMt  by  no  means  such  as  seriously 
to  distress  and  impede  the  epefations  of  government,  and  the 
general  pro^rity  of  the  country.  In  ^t,  the  defalcation  ia 
the  average  produce  of  the  revenue  has  scarcely  amounted  to 
any  snm  worth  mentioning  u  a  total  of  upwards  of  sixty  mil- 
JioDS ;  for,  although  the  receipts  of  the  present  year  have  fidlen 
ahort  of  tiiose  of  the  last,  by  nearly  three  millions,  yet  oae  Bul- 
lion and  a  half  must  be  ascribed  to  an  cztraorduary  coUectioii 
of  arrears  in  1 S 10,  and  the  remainder  to  an  excess  of  tnde  in 
the  same  year  above  the  average  amomit  of  former  years.  He 
teceipu  of  161 1  were  nearly  as  great  as  those  of  180g,  and  e>- 
.cccded  those  of  1808 ;  and  in  every  one  of  those  years  there  has 
Jmcu  a  conxideraiU  mirflw  of  the  ordinary  revraoe  af^licahle 
to  the  extraordinary  espences-  of  the  war ;  so  that  there  is  not, 
.«n  the  wh(^,  the  smallMt  ground  for  distrustmg  the  competence 
.Alt  the  imitcd  .kii^dom,  not  merely  to  continue  the  stni^le,  bat 
-Aven.  to  increase  its^exerboos  in  proportion  to  any  exigency  thM 
-■ayariae. 
-.   But  it  it  ioqwoibk  not  t» perceiit^ dttt  tbe  wmts  of  m« 
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«nd  die  TenaGty  of  douaaiers  wiM  find  out  ne*  ehtnneh  ef 
«upplj,  in  proportioD  bs  the  scircity  of  colomal  produce  on 
the  continent  enhances  its  price;  and  we  afaould  not  be  buf- 
prised  to  tibd  the  revenue  of  181S  exceeding  that  of  1811,  as 
much  aa  that  of  ISIO  exceeded  that  of  I8O9.  Such  a  Snctu- 
«ti(in,  onder  the  present  circununasceB  of  the  ctwtiDevt,  is  natu- 
rally to  be  expected,  uotwithstandins  all  M.  de  Moii^illu^« 
aMereradouB,  tliat  nDt  a  bale  of  Eogliib  gooda  shall  reach  tke 
continoit ;  and  all  his  eshortatiotis  to  &t>  European  sovereigns 
to  niiu  themselves  andiheir  people,  in  order  to  forward  the  do- 
sbiicttoti  of  their  best  ti-ie»d. 

We  are  next  inforoied,  that  Ute  poputatitm  and  agriculture,  •• 
"frsU  as  the  cominerce  and  manufactures  of  England,  are  on  the 
decliQ^  and  therefore,  Unt  the  contiiiuance  of  the  pa>nieDt  of 
domestic  tax«s  to  die -same  amouut  wdl  bjchi  become  impo»- 
«bte ;  much  less  cm  the  necenary  increaae  be  provided  for.  To  ' 
this  it  is  enough  to  answer,  that  the  population  h»s  tubttatUialfy 
increased,  at  least  a  million  of  souls  in  die  last  lea  years ;  and  that 
more  diau  one  hundred  acts  of  parhantent  for  die  enclosure  ef 
waste  lands  are  passed  in  every  session.  And  as  to  the  pressute 
•f  taxes,  every  tyro  in  political  economy  knows,  that  a  tax  paid 
to  the  English  government  is  immediately  paid  away  again  to 
die  people;  for  goods  iDsnufac  lured,  or  for  the  remuneration  of 
labour  employed  in  the  public  service.  The  effect  is,  therefore, 
diat  property  Clianges  hands;  btit  so  far  from  b^ng  annihilated, 
it  is,  when  justly  and  honefdy  applied,  only  thrown  into  quicker 
circulation,  being  paid  to  the  most  active  and  enlerprizing  arti- 
zans.  And,  as  in  every  step  of  its  progress  it  is  emplt^ed  about 
objects  which  pay  a  revenue  to  government,  the  consequence  to 
the  stale  is  beneficial,  however  it  may  excite  the  complaints  of 
those  whose  enjoyments  are  curtailed  by  the  original  subtraction 
from  their  incomes.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  those  com- 
plaints win  ever  be  very  loud  or  serious,  so  long  as  the  obvious 
alternative  of  noncompliance  with  the  reasonable  wants  of  go- 
Temment  is  sabjvgatioa  to  France ;  provided  always  that  every 
due  precaution  is  taken  to  prevetit  [be  public  money  from  being 
squandered  andembezz^ed;  a  precaution  whichevery  wise  minister 
'  (ot  hia  own  sake  will  be  mosteager  to  secure.  With  respect  to 
the  inability  ot  the  country  to  discharge  the  weight  of  taxes,  \ve 
would  just  remind  onr  readers,  that  this  is  no  new  alarm.  'Ilie 
conviction  was  so  prevalent  in  1801,  that  Mr.  Pitt  actually  de- 
spaired of  raisii^  any  large  sum  within  the  year  as  war  taxes, 
«ul  had  again  recourse  to  the  system  of  loans.  Yet  bo  far' was 
.die  ability  of  the  country  to  boar  additional  taxes,  when  con- 
imtpvd  of  dtev  JKcesBity,  materklly  diau^iiubed,  that  we  idl  r^ 
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collect,  tbat  hi  the  first  yew  of  Ae  pew:e  whidi  followed,  m 
fidditioa  of  five  tnilliotu,  and  in  the  firft  year  of  tfae  present  inr 
an  addition  of  twelve  milHoiu  and  ■  half,  were  cheerfully  pud 
by  the  people;  makinv  a  total  addition  of  nearly  double  tfae  in- 
terest of  die  national  debt  u  it  stood  in  the  year  1798- 

Now,  we  wornld  ask  a  man  of  observation,  if  there  is  any  thing 
in  the  habits,  etij<^'ine«ts,  and  general  coudition  of  the  people  at 
the  present  moment,  which  makes  them  less  able  to  incresK 
their  e:iertions  in  a  cause  in  which  their  hearts  and  ftSectio&s  are 
engaged,  than  they  were  in  1808  or  1804. 

But  it  is  said,  the  enormous  and  increasing  load  of  pablic  debt 
must  at  length  'overwhelm  us,  ccnwiderin;^  dia  temponry  accidents 
to  which  all  tations  may  be  exposed,  to  mterrupt  for  a  tine  tbcir 
national  prosperity,  and  produce  occasional  defalcations  fr(»i 
'  their  revenue.  The  sin|(ing  fund,  of  course,  offers  an  answer  to 
this  Objectioti; — of  thtit  M.  de  Montgailkrd  appears  to  be 
aware :  and  his  reasoning  on  this  subject  conititates  so  delect- 
able a  specimen  of  the  absurdities  of  a  Prenctnnan,  when  be  be- 
wilders hiniself  in  the  details  of  English  polity  and  finance,  tfaat 
we  carmot  withhold  the  pass^e  from  onr  reader*. 

*<  Nevertheless,  some  wise  and  enlightened  ministers,  in  the  earfy 
.  part  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  Jealous  of  the  honour  <^  their  coim- 
tryj  formed  the  project  of  the  tinJcing^und,  intended  to  effect  the 
extinction  of  the  national  debt.  This  is  an  exceHent  instrtufion  af 
finance,  perfectly  proper  to  inspire  confidence,  and  capable  of  sna- 
ranteeing  the  credit  of  a  nation.  But  this  inttitntion,  like  the  Mst 
of  laws,  IS  not  protected  agabut  abosea  whidi  maij  b«  encrted  by 
-  force  and  coiruptioa,  when  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  vernali^  or  tie 
gmbition  ofmdnttfrt.  By  a  cUnse  of  the  act  on  which  it  ii  foUDdedl, 
the  residue  of  the.  taxes  appropriated  to  the  tiiMng^und  is  left  at 
the  disposal  of  parliamtnt.  This  clause  has  been  sufficient  to  cause 
the  suspension  of  all  reimbursement  or  liquidation  in  time  of  war, 
under  the  pretext  of  enabling  the  government  to  meet  the  pnblic 
Bcri-icc  of  the  year.  Ambitious  or  knavish  ministers  may  dispose,  at 
pleasure,  of  the  sums  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  national 
debt :  they  need  only,  in  order  to  sm;ceed  iff  their  nsaixKuvret,  to 
ensure  a  slight  majority  in  the  partianietrt.  New  loans  wxf  be  pr»- 
posed,  and  they  will  not  be  filled  up,  cxoept  at  an  inavue  ofhUer- 
est ;.  but  the  loans  supply  miniBtors  with  Mm  meaoa  of  mteriMl  cor- 
ruption." 

To  this  galimdtbs  we  shall  briefly  and  plainly  reply,  tbst  in 
all  our  dimculties  and  dangers  the  sinking  fund  has  been  kept 
sacred ;  that  it  does  at  this  time  pay  off  more  than  a  million 
every  month  of  the  national  debt ;  and  that  even  upon  the  pre- 
sent scale  of  our  expenditure,  it  would  probably  ere  long  (with 
the  aid  of  the -war  taies  and  die  surplus  of  ^  coas^dMed 
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fund)  cmible  ua  to  quinttUB  the  ooDteat  v/iA  France  -withoat 
aoy  actual  augmeutation  of  public  debt.  It  is  evident  that  thb 
wOI  be  the  case  when  the  sum  redeemed  b;  the  commisawnera 
for  man^iag  the  sinking  fund  ii  equal  to  that  of  the  loan  foi 
the  service  of  the  year. 

With  respect  to  our  dependaoco  upon  the  Kait  Indies  for  ous 
existence,  and  to  the  exaltation  of  Culcutta  into  the  metropolis 
of  Enclaud,  it  must  be  observed,  that  M.  de  Moiitgaillard  qua- 
lifies me  assertion,  bj'  admitting  oa  the  other  liand,  "  that  in 
realUjf  Plymoulh  is  the  citadei  of  Cakatta,  It  i*  tberefore 
only  necessary  for  Great  Britain  to  receive  an  unexpected  de- 
feat on  her  own  shores,  to  enable  tha  imperial' fleets  to  cfHivey 
'  to  the  Mahrattas  and  the  nabobs  of  the  p«niiuula  tb«  news  of 
their  liberty,  and  the  advantages  of  indepeudeoce."  (P.  910 

We  shall  think  it  time  enough  to  surrender  to  this  reasoning 
when  our  existence  and  depeadenceare  tottering,  our  metropolis 
and  citadel  in  jeopardy,  and  the  fleet  and  array  of  France  ue 
triumphantly  proceeding  to  confina  M.  de  Montgeillard's  pror 
dictions. 

We  sliall  begin  to  be  seriously  alarmed  when  we  find  that 
they  are  actually  on  their  way  to  throw  fire  and  discord  among 
die  aabobs  and  the  Mahrattas-;  of  which  events  we  confess  that 
we  do  not  at  present  perceive  any  immediate  prospect.  Such 
speculations  may  gratify  his  emperor,  may  amuse  the  badauds 
of  Paris,  and  may  perhaps  be  cheered  by  the  balf-sraothered 
acc}ainati(ttis  of  an  at^ct  people;  but  we  do  not  think  they 
will  h^ve  the  least  cfiect  upon  any  enlightened  foreigner,  much 
less  give  one  moment's  alarm  to  the  well-infonned  people  of 
EosUnd.  We  have  do  doubtf  however,  that  we  shall  aU  Hgre* 
with  this  ingenious  gentleoun;  that,  as  France  is  neither  op- 
pressed  with  the  jUeting  posteuioTU  of  colonies,  commerce,  a 
sinking  fimd.  East  Indian  returns,  or  the  capital  of  Calcutta ;  it 
remains  that  Paris  is  her  metropolis,  and  "  that  in-  this  sense  ill* 
facte  mil  shew  that  the  French  empire  is  the  richest,  and  GreaX 
Britain  the  poorest,  govenimeut  in  Europe."  (P.  40.) 

But  as  M.  de  Montgaitlard  well  observes,  what  signify  the 
teas  nod  the  muslins  of  the  Eastern,  the  sugar  and  cofiee  of  the 
Westeru  Indies,  when  the  products  of  the  French  soilr  and  iifi- 
duslry,  shall  rival  them  in  the  foreign  markets.  Whea  the  ^aw 
of  Paraguay,  transplanted  into  France,  shaU  be  chopped  into 
their  teapots,  and  the  juice  of  the  grape,  instead  o£  being  fevr 
mented  into  an  intonicating  liquor,  shall,  with  due  sobriety,  be 
evaporated  and  crystallized  into  a  saccharine  competitor  wiih 
the  produce  of  Jamaica ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  French  looms 
and  beans  which  we  to  be  respectively  iastrumvntal  in  the  pro- 
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dactionfl  of  muslia  and  colfce.  To  tku  fbrmMiMe  »my  q# 
"  French  rivalry  we  rcajly  know  not  what  resource  lo  oppose. 
We  iear  that  M.  de.  Mootf^llard  bw  at  length  driven  u* 
to  the  wall.  We  must,  inde^,  &1I  at  the  feet  of  Buonaparte, 
conclude  a  nuritime  peace,  and  permit  "  the  liberty  of  the  seat 
to  be  r^ulated;"  and  if  it  se«na  good  to  M.  de  MontgajHanl 
and  hig  emperor,  it  shall  be  upon  these  terms— That  we  shall 
gradually  withdraw  from  our  eastern  and  western  possessioos, 
ftnd  give  up  our  marine,  in  proportion  as  their  products  shall  be 
replaced  by  those  of  the  same  description  and  quality  raised  on  the 
foil  of  France,  manufactured  by  Freiich  industry,  and  imported  io 
French  ships.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  proposed,  (hqt  we  shall  , 
continue  in  the  full  and  undisturbed  possession  of  our  ships  and 
colonies  and  commerce,  and  that  France  shall  not,  of  conrse, 
adopt  a  plan  so  ruinoua  to  henelf  as  to  employ  her  ships  apd 
capital  in  cultivating,  and  importing  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  articles  of  commerce,  for  the  production  of  i«^iich  the 
capacities  of  her  own  soil  and  peofJe  are  so  much  better 
adiipted.  Nothing  can  surely  be  more  in  unison  with  the  views 
and  objects  of  France,  as  set  forth  id  ^\i,  Expos6  of  her  hir^ 
i^ient. 

Having  tfius  yielded  up  die  palm  of  victory  to  M.  de  MonU 
gaiUard,  we  shdl  bow  withdraw  from  the  contest,  little  doubt- 
ing that  our  readers  are  by  this  time  fully  competent  to  jodga 
of  his  soundness  as  a  politician,  and  his  prowess  as  a  coqtro- 
versialist;  and,  we  trust,  that  they  will  scarcely  CTipect  us  to 
onravel  the  intricate  skein  which  his  ingenuity  has  woven 
out  of  the  ai^uments  of  the  bullion  report,  and  its  advocates. 
If  in  the  hands  of  their  orij^nal  framets  they  were  sufficiently 
mantel ligtble  as  to  any  practical  or  useful  application ;  we  are 
hot  ashamed  to  confess,  that,  passed  through  the  alembic  of  a 
Frenchman's  brain,  they  are  infinitely  surpassing  our  slender  in- 
tellect. All  that  we  can  clearly  perceive  is,  that  he  thinks  Aem 
veiT  conclusive  himself,  as  to  the  immediate  ruin  of  EngUnd, 
and  seems  to  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  impresiioD  will  be 
made  upon  others. 

Id  aid  of  these  convictions  the  procedure  of  Lord  King,  and 
ita  necessary  consequence,  the  bill  of  Lord  Stanhope,  funusb 
,  him  with  a  most  triumphant  postscript.  We  recommeod  the 
following  extract  to  the  notice  of  the  first  of  those  noble  lords, 
and  of  the  other  advocates  of  the  bullion  committee;  gratly 
insinuating,  that  as  a  very  large  majority  of  the  legislature  and  of 
the  nation  has  decided  tiieir  measures  and  arguments  to  be  per- 
fsctly  unwarrantable,  de  facto  at  least,  if  not  ekjtat,  in  the  pr»> 
feot  atMe  of  affiun,— we  trust  that  on  future  occaaioot  dnj 
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iv31  ba  caMioas '  of  mnnUining  dieoratic  ipectilhtiotis,  hf 
means  whieh  may  evetitumlly  atford  to  the  eneiD'es  of  their  coun- 
try exteanve  means  of  injunng  its  interests  among  its  friends. 

"  Wken  we  dcetched  the  picture  which  hu  just  been  perused,  w^ 
were  flu-  fi-om  supposing  that  the  mintstcrs  would  theiDSelves  expose 
to  the  whole  uniTene  Uie  mortality  of  the  wounds  of  Great  Britain, 
Tbis  wHl,  indeed,  beso  astonishing  epoch*  in  the  history  of  nations, 
m  such  «n  one  ought  to  be,  wherein  wo  see  a  country  that  pretends 
to  cvmnwnd  tlia  empire  of  tntde^  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world, 
suddenly  obliged  to  expose  its  conuuercial  misery,  and  to  adopt  the 
fatal  resource  of  paper  mooej,  because  a  single  landholder,  Lord 
King,  wiBhes  to  put  in  force  the  rights  whicb  a  legitiowte  contnct 
^res  him  over  hia  tenants, 

"  England,  how  deplorable  is  thy  situation ! — This  extension  qf 
trade,  this  increase  of^  industry,  which  caused  a  pulitical  power  to 
rise  from  the  midst  of  its  navy,  which  have  rendered  a  little  island 
the  rival  of  the  greatest  empires,  themselves  become  the  causes  of  lU 
decline  and  min !  A  few  months  which  have  passed  since  the  exe- 
ctitioR  of  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  have  been  sufficient  to 
shake,  even  to  its  foundations,  that  grand  and  mE^estic  edifice, 
which  philosophy,  legislation,  and  commerce,  had  given  to  Grest 
Britain.  It  is  all  over  with  the  splendour  of  that  kingdom ;  iy 
greatness  is  extinct !" 

At  Iraigth  this  serious  opera,  diis  "  sottise  magnififpie,"  ends 
■nth  all  due  solemnity ':  "  Le  Lord  King  a  mis  le  feu  an  temple 
4'Eftott,  et  les  miniftrcfl  consomnient  sa  destraction." 


Abt.  Xltf.  The  Life  of  the  Ri^ht  Reverend  John  Hough, 
D.  D.  tuccestiveiy  BiAof  of  Oxford,  Lickfiefd  and  Coventry, 
and  WoTcetter :  formerly  President  of  Mary  Magdalen  CoU 
lege,  Oxford,  tn  the  Re^n  of  King  James  II.  containing 
many  ttf  hit  Letters,  and  Biographical  Notices  of  several 
Persons  with  whom  he  was  connected.  By  John  Wilmot^ 
Esq.  F.R.S.  aiid  S.A.  Ixindan,  1812.  Wliite  and  Cochrane, 
a  and  Co. 


\Phb  perusal  of  the  work  before  us  has  given  us  pleasure  and 
instruction.  Bishop  Hough  is  one  of  thosf  characters  which 
must  always  excite  interest,  and~can  surely  give  offence  to  none 
but  those  who  hate  virtue  because  it  is  virtue.  The  qualities 
^th  which  he  was  most  eminently  gifted  were  of  the  mitd  and 
unobtrusire  kind;  yet  in  one  eTont  of  his  life,  when  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed  made  political  firmness  a  mor^ 
^tj,  he  displayed  an  intrepid  moderation,  which  neither  4ff 
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bast  nor  gKKtett  jwed  biuab  to  owb.  We  aUudfrto  tl»  WeB 
knowD  and  memorable  incident  of  his  coiriention  wilfa  diecrowB 
in  1687,  BS  prendent  of  Magdalea  Collie,  when  he  bolcUy 
mthstood  the  attempts  of  a  bigotted  prince  to  force  upoa  bis 
college  a  Roman  Catholic  president.  The  account  of  the 
whole  procee^g  is  cuiions;  but  as  our  Umita  will  not  allow  ui 
to  give  it  in  detail  to  our  readers,  we  shall  only  produce  an  ev 
tract  or  twc^  referrmg  them  to  the  book  itself  for  the  remainder. 
We  need  scarcely  remind  onr  readers,  that  the  c<^ege  peti- 
tioned against  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Parker,  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, OS  their  president,  on  account  of  his  being  a  papist. 

"  Th\a  petition  the  king  repeatedly  refused  to  accept,  and  thej 
were  threatened  bj  him,  in  a  very  grow  laaiiner,  with  the  whote 
weight  of  his  displeasure,  if  they  did  not  admit  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
which  they  intunated  was  not  in  their  power.  The  king  said, 
among  other  things,  *  Ye  have  been  a  turbulent  college.  I  ham 
known  ye  to  be  so  these  twenty-Bix  years.  You  have  aflrontcd  me 
in  this;  get  you  gone;  know  1  am  your  king,  I  will  be  obeyed;  and 
I  command  you  to  be  gone:  go  and  edmh  the  Bi^op  <^  Oxford 
princin^,  wl»t  do  you  ciul  it,  of  the  college  (one  ivho  stood  by  said, 
'  President),  I  mean  president  of  the  college.  Let  them  that  refuse 
it  look  to  it;  thev  shall  feel  the  weight  of  their  sovereign's  dis- 
pleasure.* This  ne  repeated,  and  added,  *  Get  you  gone  home,  I 
nay  again,  and  imiaediately  repair  to  yonr  chapel,  and  elect  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  er  else  you  mnat  expect  to  finl  the  w^ht  at  my 
hand.'  The  fellows  went  immediately  to  their  chapel,  and  being 
asked  by  the  senior  fellow  whether  they  would  elect  the  BiiAep  S 
Oxford  their  president,  they  all  answered  in  their  turn,  that  it  heme 
contrary  to  their  statutes,  and  to  the  positive  oath  which  they  had 
taken,  they  did  net  apprehend  it  was  in  their  power.  It  ^tpears 
from  Antbdnr  Wood's  account  of  this  visit,  that  W.  Peso,  who 
attended  the  king  to  OxfiNrd,  went  afterwards  to  Magdsden  Crik^ ; 
and  dthoi^  he  at  first  hoped  to  penuade  the  tdSnn  to  can^y 
with  the  king's  wishes,  yet  when  he  traard  the  statement  of  their 
case,  he  was  satisfied  that  they  could  not  comply  without  a  breach 
of  their  oaths." 

Shortly  after  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  received  a  citation  (o 
appear  at  Magdalen  College,  before  certain  lords  conuMsion- 
ers  appointed  specially  to  visit  the.  college.  These  were  Cart- 
wright,  bishop  of  Chester,  Sir  R.  Wright,  chief  justice  of  die 
King's  Bench,  and  Sir  T.  Jenner,  baroo  of  the  exchequer. 
We  sbldl  give  part  of  the  conversation  which  passed  at  dwir 
'vint,  as  being  replete  with  characteristic  features  of  the  king 
and  his  goveminent. 

"  Bishop  to  Dr.  Hough.  What  is  the  reason  you  act  as  preddent, 
since  the  elecUon  was  declared  void  and  null  b}' (he  lords  comrois- 
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Hgoeit  sittiog  M  WhiteliBlI,  m  jHnelMt,  and  UwfUloin  sl^nd^ut 
in  oaatem|it  ttf  the  king's  maadMe  \ — Dr.  Hoiigfa.  M;  lord,  both 
myaelf  and  the  fellows  bare  taken  oaths  so  strong  and  binding, 
vox  we  caoDot  depart  from  thera,  without  ofiering  the  greatest 
violMtce  to  our  coniciencea.  It  was  according  to  the  statutes  of  the 
college  that  they  qade  choice  of  a  preaident,  and  therefore  they 
^ere  not  capable  of  proceeding  otherwisej  and  as  to  myself,  I  haye 
been  condemned  at  Whitehail,  and  turned  out  of  my  property  with- 
out giving  me  a  hearing,  or  so  much  as  a  citation  to  appear. 

"Bishc^.  But  how  say  you,  doctor;  do  you  now  submit  to  our  vi- 
sitation? 

"  Or.  Hougb  aofiwered  ia  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  fellows,  *  That  they  submitted  to  it  a*  far  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  lafTB  of  the  land  and  the  statutes  of  the  college  and 
DO  further.'  ' 

.  "  The  statutes  being  sent  for  and  read,  and  found  to  be  very  strict 
and  close  t»  the  purpofe,  the  bishop  said, '  Dr.  Hough,  do  you  ima* 
gine  that  a  private  statute  can  Qoniradict  our  coKimission,  and  that 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  alter  any  of  your  statutes; ' 

'*  Dr.  Hoi^b.  My  lord^  ^us  far  I  acknowledge  your  power 
reaches:  you  may  alter  statutes  it^respect  of  persons  who  coma 
after,  which,  when  altered  oi  made,  are  ptopesed  to  them  before 
they  swear  to  the  observanea  of  tjicm;  but  not  in  respect  of  us,  who 
have  sworn  t«  keep  them  fia  they  are  already  made,  without  the 
least  addition  or  diminution;  for  sure  I  am,  that  no  power  tmder 
Heaven  can  free  nte  from  the  obligation  I  have  taken. 

"  The  bishi^  said,  that  the  lung  had  dispensed  with  the  statutes, 
and  asked  the  president  if  he  thought  they  cane  there  to  act  against 
bwf 

,  "  Dr.  Hon^h.  My  lord,  it  woidd  not  become  me  to  say  so;  but 
\  will  be  plaia  with  y«ur  lordships.  I  find  that  youv  commission 
^«es  you  authority  to  ohaoge  Uid  alter  the  statutes,  and  make  new 
oQDB  a»  you  think,  fit.  Now,  m%  lords,  we  have  taken  an  oath  not 
only  to  observe  these  ^atutes  (laying  his  hand  upon  the  book),  but 
to  admit  of  no  new  ones  or  alterations  in  them.  This  must  be  the 
rule  of  my  behaviour;  I  must  adotit  of  no  alteration  from  tliem, 
and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  never  wilL  Being  asked  why  he  did 
not  read  mass  tb^i,  as  there  was  a  statute  fqr  mass;  Dr^  Hougfa  re> 
pHed,  <  Mylord,  the  matter  of  thfs  statute  is  unlawful;  besides  the 
statute  is  taken  away  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Besides,  my  lord,  that 
statute  having  been  abolished  by  the  low  of  the  knd,  it  could  never 
have  tdfeoted  ae;  for  as  long  as  the  saying  mass  is  mo/um  in  m, 
and  in  my  censcienee  I  knew  the  matter  of  it  to  be  unlawful,  that 
oUigation  ceases,'  and  1  am  in  no  sort  of  duty  bound  by  it.' 

"  Ctuef  J^HBtice.  In  the  kick's  mandamus  is  implied  an  whibitioB 
with  r*spc^  to  all  others,  and  a  dispensation  of  private  statulefc 

"  Dr.  Hough.  That  is  past  my  understaodiag,  my  lord;  nor 
^Bce  tke  founduioa  of  the  college  bqs  there  been  »»  ixutanc*  of 
that  nature. 
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*  Kshop.  Will  you  deliver  up  the  keyi  to  the  use  otihal  peraod 
vrlioni  the  iLing  hoa  appointed  president,  as  the  statutes  require? 

-*'  Ur.  Hough.    As  the  statutes  require,  my  tordf 

"Bishop.     Yes,  as  the  statutes  require. 

"Dr.  Hough.  My  lord,  I  will  imniediBtcIy  do  it,  if  that  appear. 

"  Bishop.  Tu™  then  to  the  statutef,  where  he  promises  to  sab- 
nit  quietly,  tf  be  ^all  be  eipelled,  either  for  his  own  fault,  or  other 

"  Dr.  Hot^.  My  lord,  this  statute  doth  oot  concern  me»  S  I 
be  not  expelled  for  any  cause  committed  by  tne. 

"Bishop.    Vel  ob  uiam  cauram? 

"  Dr.  Hough.  Then  to  speak  the  truth,  my  lord,  here  is  no 
tause  at  all. 

"  The  keys  of  the  college  wer«  then  demanded. 

*'  Dr.  Hough.  We  never  deliver  up  the  keys  even  to  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  we  own  no  greater  visKorul  power.  He  has  th« 
king's  authority :  'tis  by  virtue  of  a  royal  charter  that  we  live  toge- 
tiier,  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  place;  this  empowered  ih« 
founder  to  give  ug  a  rule,  and  obliges  u«  hy  oath  to  live  suitably  to 
it.  But  your  lordship  knows  it  has  been  controverted  whether  the 
king  can  visit  a  private  colleee  or  avt.  But,  my  lord,  I  humbly  b^ 
of  your  lordship  that  I  may  have  leave  to  uk  one  question.  Yow 
loidship  is  pleated  to  dnnand  of  me  to  give  up  my  keys  and  lodg- 
iiigs ;  does  your  lordship  owb  my  ri^tf  Tor  if  not,  wliat  is  it  your 
l^dehip  would  have  me  give  up? 

"  Bishop.    No  ;  we  look  upon  you  as  an  intruder. 

"  Dr.  Hough.  If  I  am  an  intruder,  the  Bisbop  of  Winttm  has 
made  me  one,  and  I  thank  God  for  it.  My  lord,  the  time  we  hava 
been  allowed  to  prepare  ourselves  for  this  appearance  has  been  very 
riiort, — but  one  day  between  that  and  tbe  citation.  We  are  mra 
tenorant  in  the  laws,  myself  in  particular.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  your  lordriiip  a  plain  ^id  satisfactory  re^y  to  such  questions  aa 
you  have  been  pleated  to  put  to  me.  It  is  very  probable  that 
tfarough  ignoruice  and  inadvertency  I  m^  have  exposed  myself 
unwarily:  If  so,  I  beseech  your  lordslilp,  let  no  advantages  be  taken 
of  it.  My  intention  has  been  all  along  to  express  myself  with  all 
intagtn^le  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  reapect  to  your  lordships.  If  I 
have  done  otherwise,  I  beseech  your  lordships'  candour,  andafil- 
voiirable  interpretation  of  what  I  have  said,  that  nothing  may  be 
takes  amiss  where  all  was  dutifully  intended.  And  now,  my  loras,  I 
bave  thus  far  appeared  before  you  as  judges.  I  now  address  you  sa 
meii  of  honour  in  the  last  d^ree,  as  I  always  have  been  and  always 
will  -be,  as  tar  as  conscieoce  permits  me,  to  the  Int  moment  of  my 
life.  And  if  I  am  dispossessed  here,  I.  hope  your  lordships  will  in- 
tercede diat  I  may  no  longer  lie  under  bis  majesty's  displeaaore,  or 
be  frowned  upon  by  my  prince,  which  is  the  greatest  afiictioB  that 
can  befU  me  ui  thia  werfd. 

"  Upon  tbis  the  president  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  after  ■ 
little  tune  he  and  the  fellowa  were  called  in  again.  Then  tbe  bishop 
repeated  the  queitioi. 
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*'  Bubopb  Dr.  H(n^;fa,  wiU  yv»  deliver  up  the  Tnyt  and  give  pew 
'WaH<m  of  the  lodgiags  to  the  peraon  the  king  hu  appoiated  presi' 
dent? 

"  This  being  repeated  a  second  and  third  lime,  and  Dr.  Hough 
having  amiwered,  that  he  had  neither  heard  nor  seen  any  reaions  to 


induce  him  to  it,  the  k'ma'»  proctor  stood  up  and  accused  him  of 
contumacT;  when  the  bishop  admoniBhcd  him  in  these  word^,  three 
times:  '  Dr.  Hough,  I  admonish  you  to  depart  peaceably  out  of  iht 


lodgings,  and  to  act  no  loncer  as  president,  or  pretended  president, 
of  U)is  college.'  This  bemg  done,  the  commiwJoners  struck  hu 
Dame  out  of  the  bot^  of  the  coDege,  and  aibnomshed  the  feHows, 
and  others  of  the  society,  no  longer  to  sabmit  to  his  autbori^. 
Having  adjourned  till  the  afternoon,  the  president  came  aeaia  into 
the  court,  and  havisK  desired  to  speak  a  few  words,  they  all  took  off 
their  hate,  and  gave  nim  leave ;  whereupon  he  said,  '  My  lords,  you 
were  pleased  this  morning  (o  deprive  me  bf  tny  place  of  president  of 
this  college:  I  do  hereby  protest  againA  all  your  proceedings,  and 
against  all  that  you  have  done,  or  hereafter  shall  do,  in  prejudtca 
of  me  and  my  right,  as  illegal,  unjust,  and  nuU;  and  therefore  I  ap- 
peal  to  my  sovereign  lord  the  king,  in  his  courts  of  justice."' 

By  this  firm  and  manly  conduct  of  Dr.  Hoi^h  and  his  col* 
Leaigues,  the  king  and  his  friend  and  coadjutor  William  Pean 
(whuse  activity  in  the  cause  reads  a  sort  of  lesson  to  oar  con* 
temporaries,  which  we  shall  presently  recall  to  tbnr  minds^ 
were  defeated  in  their  attempt  to  force  a  Roman  Catholic  pr^ 
■ident  upon  the  college,  and  at  length  quitted  Oxford  re  in/ecte. 

We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  this  choice  by  James  II.  of 
William  Penn  tbe  quaker,  as  an  instrument  to  forward  his  de- 
signs against  tlie  established  church  in  favour  of  popery.  Who 
can  help  comparing  it  with  the  partnership  entered  into  at  a 
late  catholic  meetiiu  in  Ireland,  between  its  members  and  r 
modem  quaker  of  celebrity  ?  Tbe  fact  proves,  that  it  is  not  a 
new  thing  for  popery  and  «[uakerisn),  however  disc<»dant  in  their 
principles,  to  become  friends  in  a  confederacy  against  the  eit^ 
blished  church. 

The  scene  of  which  we  have  just  read  an  account  is  the 
more  creditable  to  Dr.  Hough,  as  the  whole  tenor  of  his  sub- 
sequent life  exhibited  a  continued  proof,  that  his  6rm  stand 
against  arbitrary  power  in  no  wise  originated  in  a  turbuleitt 
spirit,  or  Actions  motives.  Tbe  happy  times  which  succeeded 
me  revolution  were  little  fhiittiiJ  in  acts  calculated  to  call  fwdi 
conscientious  resistance  to  ecclesiastical  oppression,  and  the  good 
bishop  con^quently  contined  himself  to  the  quiet  discharge  oi 
his  |Msloral  duties,  and  to  a  charitable  and  paternal  interest  ia 
the  welfare  of  his  friends-  In  1690  he  became  bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, and  successively  filled  the  see«  of  IJchfield  and  Ooveqtr;> 
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and  of  Worcester,  when  be  rffinflmml.ie  ^ears,  bawg  lined  to 
the  advanced  age  of  92.  He  refined  coniplete  poeaewion  of 
his  faculties  to  the  last,  aod  what  was  stiil  more  valuable,  seems 
to  have  been  free  from  that  peevishness  and  queniloasiiess  of 
temper  which  are  among  the  moral  infirmittes  of  age.  In  short, 
he  appears  to  have  possessed  the  happy  art  of  growirig  old  wiA 
B  good  grace.  The  source  from  which  this  serenity  6owed 
wiff  appear  from  the  perusal  of  his  letters  and  other  writiqgs, 
which  we  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  riders,  who  arc 
yet  to  aci^uire  a  taste  for  the  beguity  of  regulated  afiecLioaa. 
gmtle  habits,  and  policed  humani^. 

Ilu  following  specimens  are  given  byMr.Wilmot  of  the 
tridiop's  pleasantry,  good  humour,  and  benev^iice. 

**  A  young  clergyman,  curate  of  a  neighbouring  parish,  taking 
his  leave  of  nim  one  day,  and  making  many  awlcward  botrs,  ran 
againet,  and  threw  down  on  the  fiogr,  a  &voarite  barometer  of  the 
bishop's;  the  young  man  was  friehtened  and  extremely  concerned ; 
but  the  good. old  prelate,  with  all  the  complacency  possible,  said  to 
him>  'Don't  be  uneasy,  sir;  I  have  observed  thU  glass  almost  daily  for 
upwards  ^f  seventy  years,  but  1  never  saw  k  so  low  before.' " 

Tbe  other  u  as  follow^:  He  always  keep  lOOO^.  in  the  house 
for  unexpected  occurrences,  perhaps  to  pay  funeral  expenses  or 
legacies.  One  day  the  ct^lectors  of  one  of  the  noble  societies 
in  this  country  came  to  him  to  apply  for  fats  contributiou :  the 
hi^op  told  bis  steward  to  give  them  500/.  The  steward  made 
^ns  to  his  master,  intimating  that  he  did  not  know  where  to 
get  so  large  a  sum.  He  replied,  "  You  are  right,  Harrison;  I 
have  not  given  enough:  ^ve  Ae  gentleman  lOOO/. — you  will 
find  it  in  sudi  a  place :"  with  wtiicb  (be  <dd  steward,  diougfa  un- 
willingly, was  forced  to  comply. 

TTie  Bishop  of  Worcester's  chief  correspondent  was  Lady 
Kaye,  widow  of  Sir  Arthur  Kaye,  of  Woodsome,  in  YoriLshire, 
and  great  grandmother  to  the  late  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  She 
was  daughter  to  Lady  Marow,  wfaose  funeral  sermon  die  bi^p 
preached  in  St.  James's  diurch  in  iT14.  This  lady  appeara  to 
nave  been  a  most  exemplary  person,  and  as  far  as  a  judgment  can 
be  formed  by  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  WilmOt,  to  her  may  be 
ascribed  the  singular  glory  of  having  literally  earned  die  fame 
bestowed  upon  her  in  a  long  and  laudatory  epitaph*. 

Tbe  bishop  also  corresponded  with  asothcr  i^ngfater  of  Lady 
Marow's,  Mrs,  Knightly.     In  one  of  his  eartiestletters  to  htt, 


'■  epitapb  ii  to  be  found  id  St,  Umvfs  church,  aoa  ii  Iranscribcd 
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is  a  aWt  passage  upoD  the  KdrantA^es  of  epistotory  intercpune 
fvith  fnetids,  wfaidi  pleased  ua  mudh  from  its  new  and  orighuJ 

"  Good  seme  in  mflnuscript  if  what  we  may  dwell  npon  witli 
pleaGorei  we  can  oblige  the  author  to  repeat,  over  and  over  again; 
those  thoaghts  and  expressions  we  are  so  much  taken  with,  and 
every  time  find  out  new  beauties  in  them,  with  this  great  advantage, 
that  modesty  is  not  provoked  on  one  side,  nor  does  satiety  rise  on 
the  other.  Tor  this  reason,  I  have  often  thought  it  no  Bmall  happi- 
ness to  have  friends  at  a  distance,  who  are  so  good  as  to  think  of  us, 
and  so  kind  as  to  let  us  know  it;  and  I  really  believe  it  would  prove 
to  oar  loss,  if  we  could  see  each  other  so  often  as  we  desire  it." 

We  have  no  doubt  but  one  half  at  least  of  onr  readers  vriH 
approve  hi^ly  of  the  bishop's  ideas  of  domestic  management 
cootained  m  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Mrs,  Knightly. 

*<  I  congratulate  Lady  Delves  on  her  good  fortune,  and  1  think  I 
may  say  Sir  Thomas  too,  for  I  hear  he  is  much  pleased,  and  that 
the  lady  carries  herself  with  a  decent  complaisance,  which  cannot 
chuse  but  be  engaging,  to  one  who  was  not  used  to  it  in  his  former 
wife's  time. .  She  govenied,  so  ought  this  to  do;  but  her  good  sensa 
will  prevent  her  from  letting  the  woiid,  or  even  himself,  discern  it : 
it  is  the  true  art  of  maintaining  a  comfortable  correspondence  in  « 
&mily;  and  it  was  the  aayii^  of  the  Archbishop  Dolben,  that  every 
good  husband  willingly  g^ve  up  the  government  to  bis  wife,  but 
every  prudent  wife  kept,  the  secret  to  herself." 

A  short  letter  from  (he  bbhop  to  Mrs.  Knagbtly,  after  the 
death  of  her  son,  aged  20,  is  ao  well  deserving  of  attentioii,  that 
ve  shall  insert  it. 

"  Abdam,  May  Ist,  1733. 

**  Your  last  letter  makes  me  sensible  that  prudence  and 
good  uDderstanding  are  siq>erior  to  the  greatest  trials,  and  ^at  an 
even  temper,  which  calmly  bears,  and  does  not  impatiently  strt^rie 
under  adversity,  overcomes  it;  slowly,  indeed,  and  by  leisurely  do- 
grees,  but  this  makes  the  conquest  more  effectual.  The  reason  is 
obvious,  for  then  a  man's  conduct  is  such  as  the  alimghty  Governof 
of  the  world  expects  it  to  be,  who  would  have  the  su^rer  know,  that 
he  is  ander  has  hand,  and  ought  humbly,  nay,  thankfiilly  to  submit^ 
bat  does  not  forbid  him  the  use  of  all  proper  endeavours  to  lighten 
the  weight ;  so  hi  Iron  such  severity,  that  he  sends  the  blessed 
Spirit  to  influence  and  assist  him,  whereby  he  is  Misbled  to  consider 
of  his  present  state  with  true  judgment,  to  make  usefid  reflections 
upon  it,  and  proceed  to  resolutions,  which  he  may  promisie  himself 
.be  shall  soon  have  power  to  accomplish.  This  is  that  strength  of 
mind,  which  phitoao^y  vainly  boasts  she  hss  at  her  difpos^,  but 
never  could  bestow  it  upon  any  of  her  votaries;  for  human  nature 
has  it  not.  The  great  Author  of  nature  reserves  it  in  his  own 
hand,  a  gift  only  to  those  who  seek  it  worthily,  and  none  but  the 
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uocere  Chtiatiaa  can  obtain  iL  I  un  rnnfiilimt.  MhImi.  juih  Imv^ 
felt  thia  hy  experience,  and  found  that  wlien  a  course  <£  FcuomBg 
lias  made  but  little  progrees  towarda  it,  an  humble  prayer  baa 
brought  it  down  from  above.  Let  tbis,  therefore,  be  your  dueT 
resort,  your  coastaot  refuge,  and  be  assured  it  will  never  &il  you.  - 

"  Mr.  Palmer  of  Ladbrook  a  now  at  Hartlebiuy,  aad  tetis  me  it  ta 
hot  Ibnz  iiDce  he  saw  you  in  very  good  health,  which  is  a  blessing 
I  pray  God  you  may  long  enjoy,  Dot  only  for  your  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  one  who,  well  £iposed  as  he  is,  will  daily  improve  by 
your  example  and  instruction;  on  whom  duty  and  a  tender  regard 
for  all  yoit  da  ond  uy  will  make  a  deeper  impression  than  the  most 
solemn  lectures  and  discourses  from  an  inoifierent  person.  As  1 
take  myself  to  have  more  than  a  common  interest  in  him,  1  cannot 
bntezprMsan  equal  coocem,  that  be  mayin  idl  respecta  make  aOcfa 
a  figure  as  you  may  look  vfoa  with  comfort  and  pleasure/ 

'*  Madam,  4c," 
We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  by  presentiDg  to  our  readers 
part  of  a  charge  delivered  by  the  bishop  to  his  clergy,  Mhen  ia 
the  eighth-first  year  of  his  age.     He  is  treating  of  the  obstacles 
which  exist  in  the  human  mind  to  die  reception  of  the  truth. 

"  Tliey  are  many,  but  I  will  instante  only  in  three:  1st,  self^xm- 
fceit;  Sdh',  prejudice;  and  Sdl^,prepossesdoD.  The  first  in  the  uir- 
Bion  of  the  wise  man,  was  invmcible.  He  no  where  vouchsafes  bis 
•dvice  to  it,  concluding  it  would  be  thrown  awa^ ,  tnd  ^ives  a  verf 
good  reason ;  for  *  seest  thou,'  says  he,  *  a  man  wise  in  his  own  coif- 
c^t?  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.'  Accordingly 
wherever  such  a  one  comes  in  his  way,  his  severest  rqwoofs  are  sure 
to  fall  heavy,  but, not  in  a  manner  as  if  he  expected  amendment.  A 
fool  may,  by  proper  treatment,  in  some  degree  become  tractable : 
he  is  not  absolutely,  iiicapabte  of  .being  influenced  by  hopes  and 
fears;  as  f^  as  bis  small  knowledge  and  apprehension  goes,  he  will 
obey  those  on  whom  he  depends:  but  the  self-conceitcd  man  is  eil- 
tirely  unmanageable,  iiill  of  sufficiency,  and  not  to  be  wrought  upon. 
If  you  disapprove  bis  conduct,  he  smiles,  and  pities  your  judgment- 
He  is  very  sure  he  is  not  in  the  wrong,  and  therefore  is  incajujible  ot 
being  set  right.  He  is,  in  /hort,  impenetrable  to  good  advice ;  and 
yet  from  such  a  temper  as  this  we  must  not  turn  aside.  The  hus- 
bandman must  scatter  his  seed  on  rocks,  on  stony  ground,  and  even 
.in  the  highways:  it  may  be  trodden  under  foot,  or  not  take  root; 
but  he  has  pot  been  sparing  either  of  that  or  his  pains ;  and  if  the 
product  does  not. answer,  the  fault  is  not  his.  What  Soloraob 
~  thought,  impossible,  is  extremely  feasible  to  one  who  is  greater  and 
wiser  than  he;  who  can,  when  he  pleases,  even  by  means  of  our  en- 
deavours (poor,  as  they  may  bej  make  the  opinionated  sinner 
ashamed  of  his  follies,  and,  which  is  more  sick,  of  himsebl 

'*  The  second  ill  quality  which  I  mentioned  to  stand  often  inour 
way  is  prejudice,  sometimes  agamst  the  doctrine,  sometimes  againsC 
the  preacher,  and  in  either  case  we  shall  not  easily  remove  it.    For 
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if  fNf  MprAmcifm  be  tamed  upon  a  bvourite  net,  or  70U  set  up 
»  nrtue  tbat  intCT&ns  with  it,  be  »u(t  be  a  man  of  more  than  ot- 
iiimiy  candour  who  will  bear  with  patience  and  impartiidity.  All 
who  are  sot  diorougbpaoed  and  bardMied  linnere  find  out  wni 
to  recoBCile  their  priociplec  to  their  practice,  till  tbey  come  to  M 
eaay  in  their  own  miods,  and  to  look  opon  thow  thing*  ai  very  toler> 
able  wherein  they  indulge  tbemielves.  Let  theae  alooe,  and  you 
Aall  My  what  you  jdeate,  without  cootradiction ;  but  such  and  wcfa 
doctrine*  are  aot  to  be  digested  1  they  bear  too  hard,  and  do  not 
■•ke,  aa  they  think,  reasonable  allowancea;  and  if  you  will  not  ibr- 
bear  to  inaitt  upm  (hem,  you  provcAe  their  ^leeo.  '  1b  there  not,* 
(ays  Jeboeaphat,  '  a  [vophet  of  the  Lord,  b«£ideB  the»e  that  itand 
bobre  w,  ot  whom  we  may  enquire  i' '  Yea,*  saya  Ahab,  <  but  I  hat* 
ha*.'  *  Why  so?' '  Became  be  doea  not  prophecy  good  concerning 
me.'     A  coretoua  man  it  as  mdy  as  fu>y  body  to  ^^tlaud  tUa 

C readier  upon  the  subject  of  fru^;tdity,  if  he  tnll  but  leave  his 
earen  to  adjust  the  measures  of  it.  But  if  he  takes  upon  bim  fo 
define  the  virtue,  and  expose  the  sordid  vice  it  may  degenerate  into, 
he  thwarts  the  man's  inclmatioD,  and  loses  his  esteem.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  luxurious  man  ia  so  far  from  being  shocked,  when  yon  teU 
nf  the  blessings  that  attend  a  liberal  band,  that  he  fimcies  himself 
well  entitled  to  them.  'He  does  not  with  the  miter  keep  all  to  hiifr 
pelf,  but  calls  his  neighbours  and  friends  to  share  in  his  plenty.  But 
when  you  come  to  shew  in  what  degree  and  in  what  manner  tu»pK 
tality  must  be  exercised  to  make  it  commendable ;  when  you  talk  of 
limits  and  restrictions,  of  proper  objects  and  justifiable  ends,  you 
apoil  all,  and  his  complacency  forsakes  him, 

"  Thus  it  is  obvious  we  might  make  ourselves  acceptable  enoi^b, 
by  '  prophesying  oidy  smooth  things ;'  but  the  direct  contrary  is  our 
duty,  and  will  be,  ull  the  world  comes  into  a  better- state.  Some- 
times the  instruction  is  ill  entertained,  because  not  delivered  grace- 
fully and  with  a  becoming  air.  The  preacher's  figure,  or  bis  mien, 
or  his  elocution  docs  not  please,  and  then  the  substance  of  what  he  says 
shall  be  little  regarded.  A  foolish  prejudice,  and  justly  to  be  de> 
mised ;  but  yet  we  find  the  great  St.  Paul  laboured  under  it.  Ilie 
Corinthians  could  not  but  confess  that  his  letters  were  weighty  and 
powerful:  the  strength  of  reason  and  the  truth  of  his  doctnne  were 
vmdeniable;  but  his  bodily  presence,  it  seems,  was  weak  in  their 
eyes,  and  ^e  manner  of  expressing  himself  not  tuneable  to  their 
ears.  He  did  not  appear  great  and  awful,  like  one  who  ought  to  be 
revered;  he  spoke  veiy  good  sense,  that  they  allowed  him,  but  be 
set  it  off  poorly;  and  these  triflinff  considerations,  added  to  their  ra> 
cieus  dispositions,  made  them  bold  to  demur  to  his  authority. 

"  llie  third,  and  of  all  others  the  most  obstinate  enemy  we  bave 
to  encounter  is  prepossession ;  for  it  sticks  at  nothing.  Where  edu- 
cation and  interest  have  settled  folsehood,  neither  shame  nor  re- 
morse can  touch  it.  How  imperiously  and  how  impudently  ^oca  i( 
in»lnt»iti  the  ground  I  Dressed  out  in  the  most  specious  coloiu* 
that  can  be  invented,  she  iusulta  the  plaicaess  and  simplici^  cf 
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truth,  yet  (feonnglier  innate  streugdi,  and  knoiring  ihe  will  rt  Inl 
prerail)  me  adli  in  the  auccoure  of  s  furiotu  zeal,  &  seal  dutt  ad- 
■nits  «f  all  arts,  andreCtuefi  no  means  conducing  toits  end;*  aeil 
that  makes  useofthenostbarbaroHBcrudtT,  under  pretesce  of  f^ood 
natare,  and  breaba  faith  with  men  for  the  glory  of  God.  An  htmen, 
well-meanine  stranger  may  be  apt  to  say,  this  is  a  heavy  chai^, 
can  it  poscibly  be  made  out  ?  ■  We  will  allow  a  stranger  in  Christen- 
dom to  doubt;  for  human  nature  cannot  think  it  easily  credible. 
Butyou,  mybrelhren,  whoare  e:terci8edin  the  defence  of  truth,  are 
able  to  convince  him;  you  who  are  not%Dorant  with  what  weapoM 
ahe  is  attacked,  and  how  treacherously  she  is  assaulted.  Many  qf 
Tou  have  had  experienoe,  and  are  able  to  testify,  that  *  if  the  Lonl 
himself  had  not  been  on  our  side,  when  men  rose  up  against  us,  they' 
(the  great  and  most  insolent  assertors  of  falsehood)  *  had  swallowed 
us  up  quick,  trfaen  their  wrath  was  kindled  against  us.' " 

There  is  a  curious  aikd  interesting  fac  simile  of  a  letter,  writ- 
ten by  this  amiable  prelate  a  few  months  before  his  death,  when 
io  his  Dtnety'Secoud  year.  Its  style  is  excellent,  and  we  cannot 
bdp  vishing  that  the  band-writing  of  our  beaux  and  belles  were 
■s  legible  as  that  of  the  good  bishop  at  his  advanced  age :  fur 
this  letter  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book. 

We  have  thus  given  a  short  account  of  this  pleasing  work. 
It  exhibits  a  specimen  of  that  combination  of  public  spirit  with 
private  urbanity,  of  vigour  in  the  great  with  suavity  in  the  little 
r.oncems  of  life,  which  softens  admiration  into  affection,  and 
mellows  the  hero  into  the  friend  and  companion.  The  general 
execution  of  the  book  by  Mr.  Wilmot  is  such  as  we  might  db- 
turally  expect  from  the  literary  leisure  of  a  gentleman  :tud  a 
fcholar. 
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Am.  XV.  A  SefiUation  of  Calvinum ;  in  wkick,  the  DoOrina 
t^  Or^nal  Sin,  Grace,  RegeKeralion,  Justification,  and 
Vmvtnai  Redemption  are  trpiairted,  ami  the  peculiar  TeneU 
maintained  by  Cahin  mum  thou  tointt  are  proved  to  be  con- 
trajy  to  Scripture,  to  tie  Writing*  of  the  atuient  tathen  ef 
tke  Chriitian  CAwrcA,  and  to  the  Public  Formularies  of'  the 
Church  of  England.  By  George  Tomline,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Lord  Bisbop  of  Lincoln,  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  London. 
1811.    Cadell  and  Davies. 

iV HEX  England  and  Scotland  were  as  yet  separate  kingdoms, 
a  narrow  tract  on  the  boundaiy  of  the  two  realms,  denominated 
the  debatable  land,  was  the  scene  of  the  most  Utter  hostility, 
die  object  of  the  moat  vehemeat  contention.  Though  this  uu- 
fortuuate  siripe  of  territory  along  the  Sark  and  the  Tweed  had 
l)eeo  so  frequently  ravaged  and  peeled  by  'alternate  inroads  from 
Hie  north  and  from  the  south,  inat  the  Cee-simple  of  the  soil  was 
scarcely  worth  the  expence  of  a  single  predatoiy  excursion,  it 
was  there  that  the  rival  nations  were  constantly  wasti^  the 
courage,  and  lavishing  the  blood,  by  which  the  power  of  I^oce 
nught  have  been  broken.  Even  when  treaties  had  suspended 
public  war,  well  might  the  litigated  confines  deplore  their  lot, 
as 

Regisnt  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 

Aad  rest  ean  never  dwell. 

Oaniaon  ^wned  upon  gaiiison,  camp  lowered  agaimt  camp 
on  die  border.  Insult  and  invasion,  lire  and  sword,  still  charac- 
terized this  region  of  discord  and  devastation. 

It  is  with  religious  associations  as  it  is  with  empires.  The 
jarring  parties  in  matters  of  faith  are  often  observed  to  be  ex- 
ercising their  strength,  exp«iding  their  zeal,  and  we  fear  it  may 
be  added,  indulging  their  resentment,  not  mainly,  nor  with  the 
firmest  pertinacity  in  exertions  against  their  common  enemies, 
uor  in  efforts  to  fortify  themselves  in  those  positions  which  the 
combatants  ought  respectively  to  conHider  as  the  most  essential 
to  the  interests  of  piety  and  holiness;  but  in  contests  about 
some  debatable  comer,  which,  though  not  without  its  value, 
cannot  reasonably  be  deemed  of  higher  than  secondary  import- 
ance. In  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  her  immediate  succes- 
sors, it  was  the  cross  in  bapUsm,  or  the  surplice,  gr  the  episco- 
pal vesture,  or  the  station  of  the  communion  table,  which  called 
forth  into  action  the  energies  of  religious  partf.  At  present 
the  debatable  corner  is  Calvinism.  If  we  attend  to  a  charge 
delivered  at  a  visitation,  it  is  against  tenets  regarded  as 
calvinisDc,  that  we  expect  tbe  maximum  of  vigour  to  be  dis- 
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^xjeA.  Oir  dtfier  topics  advice  u  gently  iAthnated ;  on  Calnf 
mn  the  t&undera  roll.  If  we  open  a  visitation  semon,  it  w  the 
tremeActotta  poison  of  CoIviniBra  wMek  rouses  die  voice  of  akim 
Mid-  Bbhorrence.  tt  is  on  the  litckless  Calvinistv  real  or  sap- 
posed,  thst  the  yomg  lheol(^ian  fleshes  Ma  maiiieB  steel.  It  a 
for  hit  ^allanti^  against  tbis  selected  adfreraarj,  thst  lie  exitlti 
by  anticipation  in  the  dreams  of  s«lf  «onif»laceircy,  and  receives 
almost  beforA  he  baa  BtrncL  a  blow,  the  gntahtor3F  acclaniatkns 
of  bis  brethren. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  know  that  it  is  at  aU 
times  the  indispensable  duty  of  Christians,  eanieslly  to  contend 
for  the  faith  whieh  was  once  dehvered  to  the  tai/its:  (Jude  3.)' 
to  maintain  publicly  and  privately  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesiit, 
(Ephes.  4.  21.1  not  only  in  its  general  form,  bat  in  every  one  of 
its  discriminating  features.  We  are  not  of  (he  opinion  of  tbose 
wbo  pronounce  that  minor  errors  in  religion  are  of  trifling  con- 
sequence, provided  that  the  great  fundamentals  are  held.  We 
judge,  that,  error  in  doctrine  is  naturally  followed  by  seiioas' 
effects  in  ]>ractice,  and  that  error  of  every  description  Is  to  be 
combated  with  assiduity  and  zeal,  proportioned  to  its  magnitude, 
and  to  the  mischief  of  its  tendencies. 

Our  complaint  is  not  that  Calvinism  is  combated,  but  that  it 
IB  of^en  combated  ignorantiy  and  unfairly;  that  the  opinions' 
and  proceedings  of  modem  Calvini!>ts  are  in  part  midconcetved; 
that  truths  of  the  first  moment,  truths  essentially  belonging  to 
ibe  gospel  and  the  church  of  Et^latid,  truths  in  which  Calvinists 
and  antircalviDjiis  agree,  are  occasionally  hunted  down  as  dog- 
mas of  Geneva;  that  men  do  not  geiiemlly  discern,  that  the 
etisling  evils  of  lukewiinnness  and  indifference  as  to  religioa, 
are  tar,  very  far  more  prevalent  and  more  pernicious  than  the 
exiatii^  evils  of  Calvinism.— We  now  proceed  to  die  bishop's 
wdrk. 

An  inquiry  into  the  import  of  those  passages  in  the  Old 
aad  in  the  New  Testatnent,  on  which  the  calvioistic  sys- 
tem is  nsted;  a  detailed  statement  of  the  sentiments  of  all  the 
aticient  fhthers,  from  the  apostolic  ^e  down  to  Theodoret, 
v/im  flourished  A.  D.  423;  a  series  of  quotations  from  the  writ- 
ing of  Calvin;  and  an  exposition  of  the  tenets  of  the  esta- 
blished cburcbi  as  developed  in  our  public  formularies;  these 
combined  form  the  groundwork  on  which  the  bishop  avowedly 
builds  his  snperstracture.  To  these  previous  recommendatory 
circvmstanices  is  to  be  added  the  name  of  the  author;  a  prelate 

ably  respectable  in  character,  underatandii^,  and  attainments; 
lowed  by  the  nutlnmatical  reputation  th^t  he  deservedly 
acquired  at  the  University  of  Canibtidge;  and  diucerely  desirous, 
as  we  are  satisfied,  actively  to  watdi  over  bis  diocese,  and 
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Kccoidbg  to  hi*  ww»  of  die  teppr  of  s^ptiual  doclnqip,  and 
of  the  natow  of  KripturaL  koliacM,  to.  lead  forwud  W«  clergy, 
and  diroi^h  tlw  me^iun  of  the  cle^,  the  flocks  comnutted  to 
them,  in  sounduws  of  fottfa,  and  hi  excellencfl  of  conduct. 

We  have  reputedly  heard  tiiie  obqervadou  unde,  and  wethtiik 
mtfa  justice,  by  penons  each  differing  from  the  other  in  senti- 
mevta  concerning  the  work  before  us,  that  the  bishop  ought 
gnphkall^  to  have  delineated  in  the  outset  the  enemy  with 
whom  he  mtended  to  engage  iii  battle:  that  in  professing  to  tt^- 
fat»  Calvinism,  it  behoved  bim  at  once  tu  put  (be  public  in 
poaoeauoii  of  the  tenets  which  he  designed  to  refute.  But  this, 
u  but  one  inataace,  awong  mauy  which  might  b^  naned,  of 
what  appears  to  ui  to  be  the  characteriatic  defect  of  (he  bishop's 
work;  we  mean  great  want  of  deamess  in  hi«  lordship's  views, 
and  of  unity  in  .his  plan  and  the  enecutioa  of  it.  lliat  the 
tenets  of  Calvinism,  as  existing  among  us,  are  frequently  mia- 
coDceived,  partly  as  to  their  nature,  and  partly  as  to  tiietr  prao 
tied  results ;  and  misconceived  by  persons  from  whom  a  de- 
scription more  accurate  might  reasonably  be  expected,  we 
have  already  intimated.  We  shall  therefore  endeavour  lo  fur- 
piah  a  general  view  of  those  tenets^  and  at  the  same  time  shall 
add  some  observations,  which,  as  we  trust,  may  have  tbeir  use  ia' 
clearii^  the  subject,  and  in  assbting  our  readcrx  to  farm  a  just 
jw^fment  on  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  book.  It  ia  our  purpose 
te  ioTeftigata  in  an  int^igible  and  simple  maimer  th^  ^yefal 
topics  to  which  we  shall  advert;  and  carefully  to  shun  the  thorny 
intricaciea,  and  the  bewildering  twilight  of  metaphysics. 

Of  the  ^stem  of  Calvin,  the  following  passuges  which  we 
give  from  hu  institutes,  in  the  words  of  the  bishop's  translation 
<p.  d38,  Sic),  may  he  regarded  as  containing  the  sum. 

**  Predestination  we  call  the  eternal  decree  of  God,  by  which  Ho 
has  determined  with  Hiinsdr,  what  He  wQled  to  be  done  concern- 
ng  every  man.  For  sii  men  are  not  created  in  an  equal  cotodittoa 
fpari  conditione):  but  etcnul  life  is  preardained  to  some,  eternal 
^mnation  to  othprs.  Therefore  a*  every  one  was  formed  for  the 
one  or  the  other  end,  so  we  say  that  he  was  predartmated  either  t« 
life  or  death."    Inst.  lib.  ^.  a^.  21.  sect.  $. 

**  We  assert  that  this  counsel,  with  respect  to  the  elect,  was 
founded  in  his  gratuitous  mercy,  without  any  regard  to  human 
vorth:  but  that  the  approach  to  life  is  precluded  to'those  whom  be 
assigns  to  damnation,  by  Uia  just  indeed  and  irreprcheiuible,  but 
incomprehensible  judgment."     lb.  sect.  7. 

"  Therefore,  if  we  cannot  assign  a  reason  why  He  (God),  Ainks 
his  own  worUiT  of  mercy,  except  because  it  so  pleases  Himj 
neither  shall  we  have  any  odier  ground  for  His  reprobating  ethers, 
except  His  wilL"    lb.  cap.  23.  sect.  7. 
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**  Since  the  dispositioD  of  all  things  isintbe  hand  of  God;  since 
the  poirer<or  Balvation  and  of  death  reaidei  in  Him :  He  m  ordaia* 
b^  Hi>  counsel  and  Hia  will,  that  some  amon^^men  should  be 
born  devoted  to  certain  death  froin  the  womb,  to  glorify  His  name 
b;  their  destruction."    lb.  cap.  23.  sect.  6. 

"  I  confess  that  it  (the  decree  of  reprobation),  is  indeed  a  hor- 
rible decree,  (decretuni  quidem  horribile*  fateor).  No  one,  how- 
ever, will  be  able  to  aay,  but  that  God  Ibreknew  what  would  be  the 
end  of  ni&n  before  he  formed  bim.  And  he  therefore  foreknew  it, 
because  be  had  so  ordained  by  his  own  decree."  lb.  sect  7. 

"  Therefore  it  is  a  fclse  dogma,  and  contrary  to  the  word  of  God, 
that  God  so  either  chooses  or  reprobates  as  he  Foresees,  that  every 
one  willbe  wonhyorunworthy  of  his  grace."     Roro.  9-  II- 

"  I  acknowledge  that  this  is  my  doctrine,  that  Adam  fell  not  by 
the  mere  permission  of  God,  but  also  by  bis  secret  counsel,  and 
that  by  his  fall  he  drew  all  his  posterity  to  eteraal  destructioo." 
De  Occ.  Dei  Provid.  p.  735. 

"  I  confess  that  I  wrote  that  the  f.tll  of  Adam  was  not  accidental, 
but  ordained  by  the  secret  decree  of  God."  lb.  p.  736. 

To  the  supreme  predestinating  decree  of  the  most  high,  as 
Denounced  in  the  preceding  quotations,  Calvin  consistently 
ascribes  the  conduct  of  iodividuals.  "  Holiness,  innocence^ 
and  whatever  virtue  there  is  in  men,  is  the  fruit  of  election." 
Ephes.  1 . 4. 

"  Behold,  He  (God)  directs  his  voice  to  themi  (the  reprobate) 
but  it  is,  that  they  may  become  more  deaf:  he  lights  up  a  light,  but 
it  is  that  they  may  be  made  more  blind :  lie  proposes  a  doctrme,  but 
it  is  that  they  may  become  more  stupid  by  it:  he  applies  a  remedy, 
but  it  is  that  they  may  not  be  healed.'  Inst,  lib.  S.  cap.  24.  sect. 
13.  "  That  the  reprobate  do  not  obey  the  word  of  God,  when  ex- 
plained to  them,  will  be  rightly  imputed  to  the  wickedness  and  ma-> 
liciousness  of  their  own  hearts,  provided  it  be  at  the  same  time  add- 
ed, that  they  are  therefore  addicted  to  this  wickedness,  because  they 
are  raised  up  by  the  just  but  tuscrutable  judgment  of  God,  to  if> 
Justrate  his  glory  oy  their  damoatiou."  lb.  sect.  14. 

Those  followers  of  Calvin  who  agree  with  him  in  ascribing 
not  only  ihe  fate  of  individuals  after  the  fall,  but  (he  fall  itseW 
to  the  pre  do  terminating  counsel  of  God,  are  called  supralapsa- 
rian  Calvinists. 

From  the  full  measure,  however,  of  this  tremendous  fiat,   ' 
numbers  of  prcdestinarians  have  shrunk  appalled.     They  have 
therefore  undertaken  to  establish  the  substance  of  their  Calvin- 
ism OR  another  basis.     They  disclaim  all  retrospect  beyond  the 
creation,  except  to   the  everlasting  covenant  of  redemption. 
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Tlie^  commence  vilh  the  state  of  man  immediately  after  the 
AH.  CoQBideriug  Ailam  us  appointed  the  federal  head  of  ttn 
whole  race  of  individuals,  who  to  the  end  of  time  were  to  descend 
from  him;  considering  him  a.i  thus  having  their  eternal  weal 
and  woe  committed  to  him,  and  siupeuded  on  his  own  obedience 
or  disobedience  to  the  command  of  his  Maker  respecting  the 
tree  of  Lnowledge:  considering  him  as  in  his  fetlerul  capacity, 
having  by  tran^retision  forfeited  for  all  his  posterity  the  divine 
favour,  and  the  inheritance  of  heaven,  and  suhjecied  them  uni- 
jreraaliy  to  (he  condemnation  of  bell;  they  describe  the  Deity  as 
having  thought  fit,  in  the  antecedent  contemplation  of  the  trans- 
gression and  of  its  consef[uences,  from  eternity  to  select  in  his 
divine  jnirpose  certain  individuals  from  the  entire  number  of 
the  condemned  species,  and  to  ordain  thein  by  free  grace  to  in- 
defeasible salvation  through  the  future  sacrilice  of  his  incarnate 
Son,  while  the  reprobated  mass  was  consigned  to  everlasting  pu- 
oishment.  Occa-sionally  they  will  illustrate  their  views  of  the 
divine  determination,  by  the  hypothetic  case  of  a  sovereign  visit- 
■Rg  a  prison  crowded  with  criminals  under  a  deserved  sentence 
.of  death,  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  his  mercy  by  gratuitous- 
ly bestowii^  pardon  on  particular  persons  ^elected,  not  through 
any  distinction  of  comparative  inferiority  in  guilt,  but  merely 
according  to  hb  own  will,  of  the  grounds  of  which  fae  owes  no 
account  to  any  man;  and  at  the  same  time  of  exalting  his  jus- 
tice, by  abandoning  all  the  rest  to  the  severity  of  the  law. 

'Ilius  the  Supreme  Being  is  by  them  represented  as  having 
frorn  eternity  chosen,  not  from  any  regard  to  foreseen  faith  and 
good  works,  but  simply  by  bis  sovereign  pleasure,  certain  iodt- 
viduals  out  of  a  world  prospectively  lying  before  him  under  total 
damnation;  and,  as  having  given  them  to  Christ  by  an  everlast- 
ii^  covenant  of  particular  grace;  and  predestinated  them  to  sure 
and  immortal  bliss.  Iliose  who  maintain  Calvinism  accordit^ 
to  this  explanation  of  its  doctrines  are  denominated  sublapsariau 
Calvinists.  And  to  this  description,  it  is  understood  that  in  the 
presertt  day  the  generality  of  English  Calvinists  belong. 

lliere  is  yet  a  third  class  of  Calvinists.  The  persons  in  ques- 
.  tion  are  termed  Baxterians,  from  the  truly  pious  and  able,  though 
.  falHble  Baxter,  whose  opinions  on  the  subject  before  us  ibey 
adopt.  He  contended  for  predestination  as  to  some,  but  dis- 
claitned  reprobation  as  to  any.  He  affirmed  that  the  I)eity  had 
firom  the  beginning  ordained,  by  his  sovereign  will,  particular 
individuals  to  salvation;  but  that  to  all  who  were  not  thus  elect- 
ed to  life  eternal,  he  really  and  fully  vouchsafes  the  capacity  of 
attaining,  through  the  universal  Redeemer,  an  inheritance  iu 
.lieaven. 
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AccordiDg  to  each  of  these  viewi  of  Calviniam,  it  is  oMiifcst, 
Attt  the  doctrine  of  prcdestiMtioo  necessarily  invfJvM  wiAatk 
itself  the  aanctification  and  the  final  peneverance  of  the  elect. 
If  the  elect  are  preordained  to  be  saved,  and  if  without  boKness 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,  Ae  elect  will  necessarily  be  sadctF- 
fied.  Again;  if  the  elect  are  preordained  to  be  saved,  of  ite<~ 
cessity  they  will  persevere  to  the  end ;  that  is  to  say,  when  oBct 
sanctilied,  diey  v^ill  either  remain  stedfut  in  a  righteous  cour«e, 
or,  if  they  depart  from  it,  will  assuredly  be  bro^fat  back  to  it 
by  divine  grace  before  diey  die.  If  a  Calvinist  object  to  die 
preceding  expression  "  of  necessity,"  and  contend  that  the  will 
of  the  elect  is  to  close  with  the  means  of  sancllficatioR  and  of 
perseverance;  it  may  suffice  to  reply,  tlist  their  will  cannot  but 
of  necessity  close  with  those  means ;  otherwise  the  predestinatioh 
■of  God  might  fail  of  its  accomplishment.  As  little  force  wiH 
"be  found,  on  discussion,  in  other  metaph^'sical  explications,  and 
distinclions  without  a  differepce,  which  are  not'seldom  advanced 
'  to  repel  anti^alvibistic  arguments.  Predestination  Is  a  firm  and 
indissoluble  chain,  the  first  link  of  which  commences  in  the 
eternal  election  of  the  favoured  individual ;  and  the  last  tennis- 
ates  hi  his  establi^ment  in  glory  at  the  day  of  jndgement.  The 
decree  of  God  must  stand;  the  elect  must  be  saved.  It  is 
'decreed  from  everlasting  that  the  elect  shall  be  called  to  the 
"ktoowledge  of  religion;  tbey  shall  \uten  to  die  call;  diat  they  >A«i/ 
be  justified;  that  they  shall  he  sanctified;  that  tbey  tA<i«  per- 
severe imto  the  end ;  that  they  shall  be  glorified  for  ever.  Ac- 
cording to  ^  tenets  also  of  Calvinists,  (such  persons  only  as 
-agree  with  Baxter  excepted),  it  mast  equally  be  manifest  tfa«t 
die  links-of  the  chain  6f  reprobation  cannot  be  broken,  Ttfe 
"decree  of  God  must  stand;  the  reprobate  must  be  loat.  Tbey 
^kttll  not  be  called  to  die  knowledge  of  religion,  or  tkail  not 
listen  to  the  call;  tIteyjAffff  nof  be  jtistified;  tk^thallnolbt 
^■nctified;  they  ihtttl  not  escape  thefinal  destruction  to  which 
tffey  arc  ordained. 

From  thedoctrine,  however,  of  repf<olmtion,  with  its  diflSttd- 
ties  add  its  horrors,  modem  Calvinists,  who  disdi^  thettewa  of 
^xter,  are  ftvquently  seen  labouring  to  diseNtangle  themsdno 
'aVid  tfteir  system.  Some  v^obM  disp<}se  «f 'Die  doctrine -by  ^a 
diatrte  -of  tranw.  "  Onr  doctrhie,"  fh^  say,  "  is  not  reprobl- 
tSdn,biit  preteriti<m.  We  do  not  afflrm-diftt  Aose  who  aretiot 
■of  ■tfce--elect  'ate  reprobated,  we  only  «'er  that  they  are  paiOd 
oOerin'thedfepenStttion  ofgrace."  PaiSied'dter!  What!  Wfaen* 
ihSBi  is  lying  Under  a  sentence  of  dantiwtkm,  wid  is  purposi^ 
•ptMdotitr  in  the  dispMsation  'of  -grMie  by  whiebidMieke 
could  be  delivered;  is  not  he  thus  consigned  necessarily  Mifm- 
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.evSt«t>lf  to  idoHUMrtkni'  )s  jiot  he  a^  pbuply  cwsigD«d>  pur- 
posely and  necesamrily  ^pd  inevitably  to  damnation,  as  be  could 
be  were  eiax  a  special  ilecree  U>  go  forth  for  his  perditioof  la 
. commoii. sense  toibe  blinded  byaphra^eP  Let  Calvin,  himself 
nituni  the  ansiver.  Quoa  Dem  pnsteKit,  ,reprotfit-  "  Those 
whom  God  passes  over,  be  reprobates."  Instit.  lib.  3.  qip.  2p. 
sect.  I . 

Others  again  speak  thus,  "  Fr»destii)stion  wp  hpld;  of  .i^- 
pral^ition  we  say  notbiog."  But  does  your  ;«i|«i;e  alter  Hie 
iacti  IHie  question  is  oqt  whether  you  are  willing  to  adnut  that 
you  believe  the  dootnoe^  but  whether  you  do  b«lieve  it.  Is  it  or 
is  it  Dot.a  conipopwt  part  of  yoqr  eystem?  Do  yofi  be|ieye.it, 
or  do  you. disbelieve  it?  If  you  believe  it,  how  .is  jt  that  rsqu 
efarink.  from  coofessing  that  wbivh  yt>u  consider  as  revealed  .jn 
die  .word  of.God.^  If  you,disbeUeve  it,  .why  hesitate  tp  de^lafe 
'your,  disbelief?  and  on  what  prinviple,.  if  you  are  uot  ^xteriaqs, 
,  (io, you  disjcon  reprobation  from  Dredestiuationf 

".Weareno  Banterians,"  repW  a  third  a*t;  ".we  helieye 
.thatiGod  bestows  his  aaying  giaoe  ooi^f»n  the. elect,  whom  he 
pr«de«tinated  from  et«niity  to  salvatjop:  and  we. believe,  that  oo 
^lersoii  on  whom  that  grace  is  not  bestowed  cao.he  saved,  still 
w«  do  not  believe  in  repiobation."  Oothis  distinctiou  wewjjl 
observe  presently. .  But  ^st  let.  us  be  informed  on  what.gj'oupds 
you  would  eUabli^it.  "  We  b4li«ve,"it;is  flowered,  "in  pre- 
dostination,  becafise  we  see  that  doctrine  unequivocally  an- 
lumBqed  in  (he  scriplurefl.  But  reprobation  we  do  nqt  per- 
ceive to  be  asserted  Uiere ;  ctHisequeatly  we  do  not,  feel  ouiselves 
bound  to  receive  it  among  the  article^  of  our  faith." 

'.tlear  tbeain  the  first  place  Calvia,  himself,  "Many,  iikdeefJ, 
:  as  if  they  wished  ;to  repel  odium  from  God,  so  acknowledge 
eleetion  that  the^  deny  that  any  one  is.  reprobated ;  but  too  ig- 
aorantlyand  i^ildiiwy:  since  election  itself  .would  not  stud 
jiolfiss  opposed  to  reprobation."  Inst.  lib.  3.  cap.  23.  sect!  J. 
Id  the  next  place,  is  reprobation  in  the  sense  meant. by  Calvjp- 
ist*  to  be  perceived  in  ^te  scriptures  ?  Be  it  assumed  for  the  sake 
of>  fairly  meetiog  your  reasoning,  that  your  doctrine  of  predes- 
tinalioo  is  aswrted  there.  How  u  it  possible  on  your  own  ad- 
mission, en  your  own  principles,  to  separate  it  from  lepro- 
balionP  If  coDfomubly  to  your  statement,  the  scriptiu'es  utn 
etptiyocally^fiimi  t|ut  saving  grace  is, vout^safed  exclusively  to 
the  .predestiaaled;  do  not  the  scriptures  thus  aflirm  by  imp)i- 
eatioti,as  uMe<|uiv9cally  as  they  could  have  aflu'med  by  express 
sofds,  that  all  ,«Ao  are  »ot  predestinated  are  reprobat^P  If  d^e 
■«j^tMrea  bad  i^rwed  that  ao  individual  should  be  saved  unless 
he  should  be  bom  in  Europe,  \f quid  not  tbej  thus  have  repro- 
Jiated.eirery  |>cisoo.]K>iTi,in  any  of,  the  other  quarters  of  the 
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:lobe?  WouM  not  die  'natirea  of  Aaia,  Aftica,  tnd  America, 
lave  been  excluded  from  ftmlvation  u  decinvel^  M  if  they  had 
been  specitically  named  ^  If  there  be  auch  a  Hung  as  reasooii^ 
q>plicable  to  religioD,  is  not  tbii  conclusioo  inevitaUe  and  inei- 
puniable?  If  you  deny  this  aoDclusioa,  on  what  ground  do  yon 
'  call  upon  us  to  adnit  any  conclusion  whatever  reapectit^  aay 
religious  truth?  Again,  a  Calviniat  pressed  by  the  weight  of 
«nti-cBlvintstic  arguments,  will  sometimes  endearour  to  render 
his  system  more  tenable  by  statioK  hia  own  doctrine  to  be  a 
qualifitd  predestination.  A  qualified  predestination  is  to  our 
apprehension  a  direct  eontradiction.  An  event  is  predestkiated, 
or  It  is  not  predestinated.  It  is  left  contingent,  or  it  is  not  left 
contingent— there  is  no  medium  between  predestioation  and 
noD-predeatioation — between  contingency  tiid  DOH-coB&]ig«B<7. 
If  a  person  affirms  predestination,  we  understand  him.  If  he 
denies  it,  we  underatand  him.  If  he  declares  hiouelf  in  doabt, 
whether  predestination  be  the  scriptural  doctrine  or  not,  we 
understand  him.  But  when  be  speaks  of  a  quaUJud  predes- 
tination, we  do  not  understand  him :  and  we  think — and  it  is 
without  any  arrogant  or  disrespectful  mennii^  that  we  would 
stale  our  persuasion — that  he  does  not  understand  himself.  An- 
other softening  explanation,  which  ia  very  geueral  amcu:^  modem 
Calviniata  who  are  not  Baxteiiww,  and  is  advanced  by  them,  we 
doubt  not  with  perfect  sioceiity,  must  not  be  left  without  notice. 
They  allege  that  every  man  may  be  saved,  ifht  will;  that  it  is 
not  a  natural  impossibility,  but  a  moral  impossibility,  which 
prevents  a  man  from  obtaining  salvation:  that  if  be  will  turn 
unto  God  he  shall  be  accepted  through  tint  Redeemer,  who  ky 
his  death  gave  a  ransom  sufficient  for  ail,  and  who  invites  all  to 
take  advantage  of  that  xansom.  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  natural  and  a  moral  impossibUityf  la  not  the  moral  nature, 
with  which  fallal  man  is  bom,  the  important,  the  distinguidnDg, 
the  characteristic  part  of  hia  nature  P  And  vihat  is  the  meanii^  Of 
the  assertion,  that  every  man  may  be  saved  ifht  will,  when  on 
the  calvinistic  doctrine  none  but  the  predestinate  ever  can  will^ 
Can  a  man  will  to  turn  unto  God,  except  he  have  the  grsce  of 
God^  No.  Can  he  have  that  grace  but  by  the  ftivine  purpose' 
No,  Is  not  that  grace  on  the  calvinistic  hypothesis  before  us, 
limited  by  the  divine  purpose  to  the  predestinated?  Exclusively. 
Is  it  not  tben  idle,  is  not  it  more  than  idle  to  declare  of  a  person 
not  of  the  number  of  the  predestinated  that  he  may  be  saved  if 
he  wiU;  when  by  the  divine  purpose  he  u  precluded  from  the 
grace  by  which  alone  be  could  be  enabled  to  will?  What  woidd 
be  our  opinion  of  aimilar  reasoning,  if  we  were  to  hear  it  cat- 
ployed  on  any  other  aubject.' 
k  i»thua  that  we  have  tbeni^it  requinle  to  ibew^Aat  boar 
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MtSDetion  tfae  calvuuslic  system,  under  its  varioos  moi^catioitt 
Koi  eipositioM,  really  and  essentially  involves.  We  have  now 
to  peFfonn  a  different  duty,  a  duty  strongly  impreased  upon  us 
by  tbe  pemsal  of  the  blip's  work,  that  of  vindicating  the  Cal- 
nmsts  agaiBSt  some  misconceptioos  and  misrepresentations  with 
which  diey  are  not  unfrequently  assuiled  by  their  opponentt. 
Aud  lest,  in  diis  age  of  misconstruction,  our  own  sentiments 
(hould,  in  consequence  of  thb  act  of  justice,  be  doubted;  We 
nust  premise,  if  after  the  preceding  remarks  it  can  indeed  be 
neediiil  to  premise,  that  we  are  certainly  not  Calvinists. 

In  tbe  first  place,  eager  anti-calviniats  ipeak  and  write,  as 
though  calvinistic  clergymen  were  continually  preaching  add 
teaching  Calvmism.  'llie  reverse  is  the  general  fact.  Tliat 
tome  individuals  among  tfaem  bring  forward  their  own  tenets 
tedulously,  and  press  them  pertinaciously,  is  Botto  be  denied.  But 
among  the  calviniitic  ministers  within  die  establishment,  we  be- 
lieve the  number  of  such  persons  to  be  small.  Tlie  generality 
of  Ae  ^IvinisUc  clergy  in  the  English  church  but  seldom  bring 
forward  tbeir  peculiarities  from  the  pulpily  and  produce  them 
only  in  select  cases  to  individuals  in  private.  While  they  regard 
their  own  system  not  only  as  accurately  aeriptural,  but  as  highly 
ccaiduuve  to  their  personal  consolation,  and  to  their  growth  in 
grace,  they  r^ard  it  al^i  as  strong  meat  wholly  unfit  for  b&bes ; 
and  are  so  aware  of  its  liability  to  be  perverted  to  the  en- 
couragnnent  of  evil,  that  they  deem  circumspection  and  judg- 
ment  requisite,  in  order  to  decide  when  it  may  be  mentionea  with 
advantage  to  the  hearer.  Aud  in  tbeir  frequent  declarations, 
that  every  tnan  may  be  saved  if  be  will  seek  salvation,  and  that 
DO  man  is  shut  out  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  unless  he  ex- 
clude himself,  (topics  oi>  which  we  have  already  offered  some  r&- 
marlu),  they  hold  such  language  as,  however  consistent  it  as- 
suredly is  in  their  own  estimation  with  their  doctrinal  tenets, 
would  naturally  give,  in  the  ears  of  common  auditors,  an  anti- 
calvinistic  character  to  their  discourses. 

In  the  next  place,  from  the  arguments  of  anti-cdniusts,  it 
m^ht  not  seldom  be  supposed  that  the  Calvinist  maintains  that 
particular  individuals  are  intuitively  known  by  themselves,  and 
dtaUnelly  by  otlieroi  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  pretlestitiated ; 
and,  perhaps,  even  that  al)  CalviniUs  are  of  that  number.  Such 
suppontions  are  aJtogetlter  groundless.  Whatevermay  hare  been 
d)e  meaning  of  the  6tb  article  rejected  at  Lambeth,  die  Cal- 
vinist  afiirms,!  that  although  God  knows  his  own  elect,  no 
persoB  has  any  foundation  for  being  deemed,  either  by  himself 
or  by  others,  to  be  one  of  the  elect,  except  so  far  and  so  long  as 
he  possesses  the  evidence  of  a  holy  life. 

iB  the  third'place,  anti-calvinbts  often  speak  and  write  of  Aetc 
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vniBstJaanan  opponents,  ^  of  men  wfao  depnoKte  monJ  ob- 
UgaboD,  and  the  impartance  of  good  worlu :  nay  i-Uha-,  a*  af 
men  v^o  eitlier  must  deny  the  necessi^  of  christian  TiTtae,  or  be 
totally  incoDsisteot  with  the  radical  principlea  of  their  syatem. 
"  Why,"  it  ia  demanded,  "  is  -the  Calvinist  either  to  inculcate  or 
to  -pracUoe  piety  or  morality  i  What  can  his.efforts,  or  the  efibtts 
of  any  man  avail  in  matters  of  salvation?  What  remains  foraay 
loan  to  do,  but  to  sit  as  tranquil  as  he  may.Hntd  death  shall  cUt- 
miss  .him  for  eternity  to  his  predestinated  and  inevitable  ooa- 
dition  i"  Such  controvertialista  ought  to  begin  with  enqniriBg, 
wbeiher  the  Cnlvinist  may  not  perhaps  be  practically  incoD- 
Btstent  with  his  syHtem?  1'hey  ought  to  remember,  that  it  nu^  be 
entirely  lair  to  charge  upon  a  system  certain  consaquences  U 
fc^owing  from  it  by  logical  induction,  and  at  the  same  liiiK 
iWhoUy  unfair  to  chm^e  an  individual,  who  maintams  the  system, 
withholding  those  eonaequences.  He  may  disavow  those  cos- 
eequencea,  \thedier  oouaiiteatty  or  imuHisiBlently,  jct  with  na- 
cerity.  We  see  not  ourselves  how  the  calvinistic  aysteat,  as  -a 
-wstem,  can  logically  escape  from  the  conaequcoces  with  vrtiA 
toe  anti-calvinkts,  as  we  have  staled,  charge  it.  For  if  it  be 
anstvared,  according  to  the  customary  repl^,  that  God  has  de- 
.creed  die  means,  no  less  than  the.  csmI  ;- that  be  has  preofdaiii- 
ed  aMke  the  holiness  and  the.salvalion  of  the'  dect ;  tb«n  is  ho- 
-lineas  a  component  part  of:  the  chain  of  predasthsation.  Batif 
youaasurea  Turk,  who  believes  the  precise  moment  of  his  dcadi 
ito  have  been.unaiterably  Axed  from  eternity ,■  that  iaeutsequauce 
of  that  belief  when  he  goes  into  battle,  he  UBiformly  offerB  his 
jtaked' bosom  passively  to  the  swoiti  of  the  eoMny,' while  that 
vTurk  is  conscious  that  he  has  invaiiably  fortified  himself  with«n 
iron  breastplate,  imdhasdefandedbis  life  m  every  eonfliet  with 
the  most  watcfaiul  and  vigorous  exertion;  willysur  perenptot; 
.ntdsction  of  coiwequetices  have  any  effect  upon  his  cmvicdon? 
Will  it  alter  ^ets?  Will  itpromote  your  character  for  under- 
standing, or  your  credit  for  equity  as  a  disputant? 

Lctius  now  advance  to  the  actual  proceethngs  of  the  Caivin- 
iats.  We  admit,  for  we  luiow,  that  amoi^  tbedregs  of  the  cal- 
vinistic body,  ■■  there  are  instances  of  the  most  dcte^able  antiqO' 
nianism.  But  the  dr^s  are  not  the  body,  whether  in  the  ehwch 
ef  England  aioBt  of  it.  And  of  calvinistic  ministers,  considered 
.oollectively,  and  without  a  larger  proportitm  of  exc^tioas  than  is 
'  iiaua%  to  be.allowed  in  general  desenptions  of  any  claas  of  men, 
we'believe,  and  we  do  not  speak  winout  aome  experience  and 
•bservation,  that  they  are  earnest,  fflncerely  earnest  in  prssnig 
the  indispanablo  obligation  of  every  moral  duty.  Hiey  seethe 
scriptures  replete  in  every  part  with  exhortations  to  pie^,  to  ho- 
-tiiiM,  to. nay  good  word  tmdoork.    Hwy  see  tae  •ccipcuru 
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ttudroritiitlTCly  commaaflhig  every  minuter  of  die  ^spel,  if  be 
wouM  be  saved,  habitually  to  teach  these  duties;  and  every  nm, 
if  be  would  be  saved,  habitually  to  practise  tbem.  Hence, 
Katcely  peffiaps  enquiring  as  to  theoretic  consistency,  perbapB 
fwn  acknowledging  theoretic  inconsistency,  they  faithfully  enert 
ttenuehres  in  preaching  christian  virtue,  sjid  in  exero^^fying  h 
bj  their  personal  cMiduct :  and  we  are  able  to  produce,  accord- 
iBg  4o  th«r  aggregate  number,  many  eminently  active  and 
usefDl  pastors,  many  burning  and  shining  lights  of  the  church  df 
Ood. 

In  the  ftrarth  place,  it  is  sometimes  sffimied,  that  CalnDtsts 
cannot  be  tme  members  of  the  established  chwch.  That  none 
^ilt  CaWinists  are  Urte  churchmen,  is  a  proposition  whidi  we 
have  slso  sometimes  known  to  be  asserted,  or  strongly  implied 
by  Otlvinrsts  ^  and  it  is  one  -which  we  deem  to  display  the  stamp 
<Jf  ignorance,  or  of  bigotry.  TTiat  the  reverse  of  the  proposiltou 
enhiblts  traces  of  the  same  Stamp,  we  equally  beKeve.  But « 
nKM«  6t  opportuni^  for  giving  our  reasons  for  this  belief  wUl 
occur,  durmg  oar  examination  of  the  work  of  the  Bidiop  of 
lincoln. 

In  the  ehapler  on  original  sin,  free  will,  and  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  stands  tirst  in  the  book,  (and  thus  occu- 
pies a  piace,'which,  in  our  opinion,  the  materials  now  compos 
ii^  the  seventh  should  have  possessed  in  conjunction  with  addi- 
-tiodal  AMd  explanatory  statements,)  his  lordship  arguea,  that 
human  nature,  though  greatly  corrupted  and  depraved  in  con«»- 
ftfiMnce  of  the  fall,  was  not  divested  by  that  event  of  all  tenden- 
cias  to  holiness,  and  that  free  will  wm  left  to  all  men.  To 
•estdblish  Ibe  truth  of  these  doctrines,  he  advances  a  variety  6f 
'pasMges  from  the  Scriptures :  and  to  prove  diem  to  be  tenets 
of  oar  church, ^he  subjoms' extracts  from  its  public  fomralanw, 

Tlie  opposite  doctruies  he  denominates  calvinistic.  We  couM 
liave  wi^ed  to  have  seen  more  of  discrimination  than  we  find 
in  this  position.  The  denial  of  free  will  is  a  calvinistic  tenet. 
"but  the  denial  tliat  any  inherent  tendency  to  holiness  belongs 
to  buman  nature  in  its  present  state,  antecedently  to  the  opera- 
■b«a  of  divine  grace  upon  the  heart,  is  so  far  from  being  a  pe- 
'culiarity  of  Galvinifln,  that  it  is  as  strongly  niaintained  by  large 
aombers  of  strenuous  anti^calvinists,  who  deem  themselves  o»m- 
^plMely 'Witranted  by  our  church  in  its  homilies  and  forms,  and 
-iMvitably-  cOM^Iftid,  by  the  emphatioal  and  reiterated  language 
'of  satred  writ,  to  bdteve,  that  m  ourjlesh,  in  our  unameliorated 
nature,  dadltth  no  goc^  tft'ig,  Rom.  7.  xviii.— TTie  diSerence 
'betwe^  them  arid  The  Calvinist  is,'  as  to  the  extent,  not  of  the 
'evil,  but  of  the  remedy.    They  hold,  that  divine  grace  to  coun- 
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tenict  the  evil  itt  fully  bestowed,  not  merely  CHitbe'^A^  but  <M 
every  man.  When  the  bishop  allei^  individual  cases,  •■  that 
*'  Enoch  .walks  with  God,"  that  "  Noah  wa.s  a  just  man,"  diat 
"  Job  was  perfect  and  upright,"  (p.  5),  that  "  some  acts  of 
mercy,  justice,  and  self-deuiol  are  recorded  in  profane  history," 
(p.  9),  it  is  plain,  that  neither  Calvinist  nor  anti-calvioist  will  be 
moved,  as  to  hi*  seutimenta  concerning  human  nature.  Each 
will  ascribe  the  effect,  not  to  original  tendencies  of  nature,  but 
wholly  to  grace  given  in  Christ.  But  the  universal  call  addressed 
in  scripture  to  every  inan,  satisfies  us,  that  every  man  is  truly 
and  morally  rendered  capable  of  obeying  it.  We  cannot  accord 
with  the  bishop  in  his  applicalious  of  some  of  the  texts  which  be 
adduces  ;  aud  we  think,  that  the  interpretation  of  MafL  iz.  13. 
which  he  combats  (p.  11,  \'i.),  that  the  word  "  righteous," 
there  mtraus,  "  those  who  consider  themselves  r^hteotu," 
(an  interpretation  which  be  erroneously  treats  aa  calvinistic,)  is 
-supported  by  the  context.  But  we  cordially  agree  with  liiai, 
that 

**  God  gives  to  every  man,  throng  the  means  of  hit  grace,  a 
povet  to  perturm  the  conditions  of  uie  Gospel — a  power,  the  effi- 
cacy of  which  depends  upon  the  exertion  of  the  human  will.  To 
deny  this  power  to  any  individusl^  would  be  incoDsifitent  with  the 
attributes  of  God  ;  to  oiake  this  power  irresistible,  would  destroy 
the  free-agency  of  man."    (P.e*). 

The  foUowuig  passage  is  also  very  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. 

"  In  what  manner,  or  in  what  proportion,  if  I  may  so  say,  Ood 
and  man  co-operate,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  explain  or  discover. 
But  this  is  no  more  a  rea>on  for  my  disbelief  of  this  co-openUioi^ 
than  my  inability  to  comprehend  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ  is  a  reason  for  my  disbelieving,  that  Christ  was  both 
God  and  man:  Modum  quidcm  concursus  gratis  divins  cum  bu- 
mana  voluntate  exacte  defiaire,  ac  dicerc,  quid  sola  prestet  gratis 
quid  cum  et  sub  gratia  liberuni  agat  arbitrium,  non  exiguie  difficul- 
tatts  res  est.  Imu  hoc  ipsum  inter  ©ea  CoSn  et  J«J(;^»f(-(if  rets  «M( 
nKn  immerito  fortassis  a  vlris  doctis  ac  piis  reponitur.  Sed  modum 
rei  utcunque  ignoremus,  res  ipsa  certe  finntter  credendaest.  Eveii 
Augustine  himself  seems  to  admit,  that  the  exercise  of  free-will  & 
not  irreconcikable  with  the  operation  of  divine  grace,  although  in 
discussing  these  subjects  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  ths  one  without 
denying  the  other:  Si  nonest  Dei  gratia,  quomodo salvat  mundum? 
£l  si  non  est  liberum  arbitrium,  .quomodo  judical  muodum  i  Quia 
ista  quKStio,  ufoi  de  arbitrio  voluntatis  et  Dei  gratia  dtsputatui,  its 
est  ad  discemendum  difficilis,  ut  quando  ddenditur  liberum  arbi- 
trium, negsriDei  gratia  videatur ;  quando  autem  asseritur  Dei  gratia, 
liberum  arbitrium  putetur  aufem.  That  man  possesses  free-viU, 
and  that  God  by  his  spirit  influences  this  free-wifl,  without  dcstroy- 
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■  ow  it,  is  mdiipatably  true ;  but  how  this  n  efected  is  to  ub  aa  inex- 
pbotble  tajBUiy."     (P.  AS). 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
biriiop  says,  "  I  onlv  maintain,  that  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  cannot  be  discerned  ft-um  the  operationa  of  our  own 
■mods;"  and  he  adds,  "  (et those  who  think  differently  point  out 
tbe  authority  in  Scripture,  or  in  our  public  formularies,  for 
saying,  that  a  man  may  feel  the  influence  of  the  Holy  (jhost,  to 
H  to  distinguish  what  sentiment,  what  intention,  what  inchna- 
tioii,orwhat  resolutionisowing  tothat  influence."(P.  73.)  Now 
the  perception  of  this  influence  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  experience. 
Hig  lordship  may  never  have  discerned  it  in  himself,  but  we 
tiuDk  we  may  confidently  appeal  to  many  other  sincere  Chrisl- 
iaot,  whether  they  do  not,  in  most  actions  of  their  lives,  distinct- 
ly perceive  two  opposite  principles  within  them,  perpetually  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  prompting  contrary  "  seuDments,  in- 
lentioDs,  inclinations,  and  resolutions." — The  one  principle  indo- 
lent, self- indulging,  irritable,  inconsiderate  towards  others,  indif- 
ferent towards  spiritual  things.^The  otlier,  active,  benevolent, 
placable,  forgetful  of  self,  and  full  of  the  love  of  God.  lliese, 
we  apprdiend,  may,  without  either  superstition  or  enlhusiasm, 
be  pronounced,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Bible  itself,  to-be 
nature  and  grace. 

These  opposite  and  contending  principles  seem  to  answer 
nearly  to  die  description  given  by  St.  James,  of  the  wisdom, 
ijot  from  above,  and  that  from  above.  TTie  former,  "  earthly, 
sensual,  devilish,"  the  latter,  "  pure,  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be 
entreated,  full  of  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  without  hypo- 
crisy."  (James,  iii.  15.  and  17.  vide  also  Kom.  vii.)  We  must  con- 
fess, that  we  think  the  bishop's  doctrine  upon  the  operation  of 
(be  Holy  Spirit  a  lowering  one,  calculated  to  mislead  the  inex- 
perienced, to  make  them  satisfied  with  their  low  attainments  in 
religion,  and  to  prevent  their  seekit^  further  measures  of 
grace. 

In  the  2d  chapter,  the  bishop  proceeds  to  treat  of  regenera- 
tion, a  term  which  he  states  to  be 

"Frequently  used  b^  moUem  Calvinists,  when  speaking  of  their 
favourite  tenets  of  instantaneous  conversion  and  indefectible 
grace." 

On  this  statement  we  would  observe,  that  indefectible  grace 
is  a  (enet  truly  calviuistic :  but  that  instantaneous  conversion, 
though  it  may  be  a  favourite  idea  with  some  Calviiiists,  is  no  part 
of  Calvinism :  and  is  a  persuasion,  at  least  as  prevalent  among 
lie  followers  pf  Wesley,  who  are  well  known  to  be  universally 
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and  radicallr  hostile  to  C«hiais«j — ^A  »failu>  r8«i8rk  off,  W, 
made  respecting  the  "  esperiencea,"  (p.  74.)  whM^  die  frinlrni 
sceei!)  to  ideBtify  with  Calvintna. 

After  the  production  of  sundry  pass^es  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  learned  prelate  thus  delivers  liis  opinioa  coocenuog 
regeneration. 

"  The  word  regeneration  therrfore  is  ia  Scripture  solely  aad  ex- 
dusirelv  ;^)plied  to  die  one  immediate  efisct  of  b^tism  oooe  sdmi- 
niBtetva,  and  is  never  used  as  Bynoointous  to  tbe  repentance  or  r»- 
farmation  of  a  Christian,  or  to  express  any  operation  of- the  Halj 
Ghost  upon  the  human  wind  subsequent  to  beptiim."    { P.  86. ) 

"  There  cannot  be  a  second  bapliem,  or  a  second  regener»> 
tion."  (P.  85.)  "  We  shall  find  this  word  used  exact^  in  Ae 
same  manner  in  "  our  liturgy,  articles,  and  homilies."  (P.  9f.) 
After  Tarious  quotations  from  these  documents,  he  adds, 

"  Henceitappears,  that  neither  Scripture,  Dor  the  writings  of  ovr 
church,  authorize  us  to  call  upon  those  who  have  been  b«p^ied, 
whether  in  their  infancy,  or  at  a  mature  age,  to  regenerate  thei^ 
edves,  or  to  expect  regeneration  through  the  workngs  of  the  Haly 
Ohoat,  Ii  is  highly  proper  to  exhort  tiiem  to  repent  and  to  relbm, 
to  preserve  or  to  repair  Uiat  regenerate  stale  which  tbe  f^urit  once 
gare  them;  to  remind  them,  as  St.  Paul  reminded  his  converts,  that 
*  they  were  buried  witli  Christ  by  baptism  into  death,  and  that  like 
at  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  tbe  Father, 
even  so  they  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.'  But  this  is  very 
different  Irom  teaching  them  to  wait  for  a  second  regeneration—a 
audden  conversion — a  sensible  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  effect- 
ing a  total  and  instantaneous  change  in  their  hearts  wtd  disposi- 
tione."  (P.  92). 

The  bishop,  ve  cannot  but  say,  ought  to  have  been  much 
better  informed,  or  much  more  considerate,  than  to  have  repre- 
sented persoDS,  who,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  preach  regene- 
ration to  baptized  Christians,  as  generally  meaning, "  a  sudden 
conversion,  a  sensible  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  efrecting.a 
total  and  instantaneous  change  in  their  hearts  and  diBpositioDS." 
We  believe,  that  such  preachers  among  the  calvinisiic  clergy  in 
the  establishment  would  be  a  phenomenon.  With  respect  to 
(he  real  question,  whether  the  term  regeneration  be,  or  be  not 
the  word,  nliich  accurately  describes  the  doctrine  to  be  preached 
to  adults  in  our  church ;  we  should  have  passed  it  over  slightly. 
But  as  we  apprehend,  that  actual  doctrine  is  at  issue  between 
the  two  parlies,  and  tliat  untenable  ground  is  commonly  occufued 
by  each  party;  we  shall  add  some  tew  words  on  the  subject. 

In  dis^reement  then  more  or  less  from  sundry  piona  men,. 
Calvimsts,  and  nnti-calvinists  (for  with  the  bishop,  ta  daem  die. 
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ftmX  aifilmtK,  a  to  ntsconeeive  it),  and  in  concwreBcethus 
fdr  witft  the  tenets  of  the  work  before  us,  we  contend  as  Mlnvis : 
In  the  first  pkce,  we  think  that  the  term  regeneration  is  em- 
ployed in  Scriptnre,  to  designate  christian  bapliam-  In  the 
New  Testament  the  word  occurs  twice,  and  only  twice.  Its 
iiiei(nii^  in  Matt.  ix.  28.  is  doubtful ;  und  is  greatly  dependent 
OB  t>te  collocation  of  a  comtna.  In  lit.  iii.  5.  it  seems  plainly 
to  be  baptism.  Ilie  verse  appears  to  be  parallel  to  John,  iii.  5. 
The  washiiig  of  regeneratioa,  aoitwera,  to  being  bom  of  water: 
tbe  renewing  ^  the  Hol^  Ghost,  to  being  born  of  the  tpirit. 
2dly.  We  believe  the  term  to  have  been  used  by  the  Others,  to 
denote  baptism.  The  bishop  adduces  instancps;  as  from 
Irenteus  (Kefiitation,  p.  301A  one  of  which,  perhaps,  speaks 
conclusively  in  behalf  of  infant  baptism;  from  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (p.  31 1.),  from  Cyprian  (p.  340.),  Uoia  Gregory  of 
Naziauzum  (p.  374.),  and  quotes  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Bap- 
tism,  sect.  6.  as  aflinnuig,  tnat 

"  The  Christians  did  in  all  ancient  times  continue  the  use  of  this 
name  for  baptism  ;  so  as  that  they  never  use  the  word  regenerate  or 
bom  again,  but  that  they  mean  or  denote  by  it  baptism."     (P.  87.) 

3dly.  We  acknowledge,  that  sanctifying  grace  is  bestowed  at 
baptism,  lie  very  circumstance  that  baptism  is  a  sacramental 
ordinance  of  Christ ;  the  analogy  of  baptism  with  circumcbion ; 
the  words,  and  the  conduct  of  our  Lord  respecting  young  chil- 
dren; not  to  dwell  on  the  language  cited  by  Irenieus,  nor  on 
that  of  any  other  of  the  fathers,  unite  in  leading  us  to  this  judg- 
ment. We  deem,  that  if  an  infant,  bom  of  heathen  ^rents, 
(we  purposely  keep  clear  of  all  privileges  ascribed,  I  Cor.  vii. 
14.  to  the  child  of  a  christian  father  or  mother,)  were  baptized, 
and  were  immediately  afterwards  to  die,  it  would  die  sanctified, 
entitled  to  the  covenanted  mercies  of  redemption,  meet  to  be 
[artaker  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saiuU  in  light.  4thly.  We 
are  clear  that  these  ere  the  doctripes  of  our  church.  In  the 
service  for  the  public  baptism  of  infants,  the  minisier  prays  that 
the  child  "  may  be  washed  and  sanctified  with  &e  Holy  Ghost, 
may  receive  remission  of  his  sins  by  spiritual  r^eneration," 
and  pronounces  him  when  baptized,  to  be  "  now  regenerate," 
and  returns  thanks  to  God,  that  it  hath  pleased  Him."  to  rege- 
nerate this  infant  with  the  Holy  Spirit," — Other  accordant  pas- 
sages are  specified  by  the  bishop  (p.  39, 92.)  from  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  from  the  homilies. 

So  far  we  admit,  so  far  we  contend,  on  the  one  hand.  But 
on  the  other,  the  indisputable  fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  that  mul- 
lititdes  of  baptized  and  professed  Christians  are  daily  provii:^ 
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themselves  by  their  principles  and  conduct  to  be  die  alkves  of 

sin.  absorbed  in  inii)uity,  eoemies  to  the  srace  of  God,  nmiiar  ia 
heart  and  in  lii'e  tu  the  uiibaplized  heathen.  When  ibe  inspir- 
ed records  divide  all  maiikind,  when  they  divide  all  profeued 
Christians  betweeu  two  classes,  the  duldren  of  God,  and  Ike 
children  of  the  devil  (i  John,  iii.  7,  10  );  if  peraoas  baptized  • 
ID  their  infaucy  contiaiie  ia  adult  life,  ttnchaUe,  or  thietes,  or 
covetajis,  or  drunkards,  or  rentiers,  or  extorlionen;  ia  the  mini- 
ater  of  the  gospel  to  proclaim  to  them — But  ye,  having  been 
baptized,  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified;  but  ye  are  Juttjfied 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  aiui  by  the  spirit  of  oar  God 
(I  Cor.  vi.  9,  ll.)f  Is  he  to  aiiuounce  to  them  from  the  pul- 
pits, and  til  his  private  instructioDS,  that,  in  dieir  actual  state, 
they  have  put  off  the  old  man  tcilh  his  deeds ,-  that  they  are  born 
again  of  the  spirit ;  that  ihey  are  children  of  God ;  that  they  are 
tiew  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus?  We  argue  not  for  the  vrord 
regettcnition ;  we  are  not  anxious  about  words,  but  about  things. 
Even  Ur.  Puley,  in  his  posthumous  sermons,  which,  while  they 
advauce  so  much  more  nearly  than  his  former  publications  to 
the  genuine  doctrine  of  Scripture,  do  not  in  every  point  come 
up  to  it ;  states,  that  to  one  part  of  our  congregations  co'tcersion 
must  be  preached,  ^nd  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  .that  a  pre- 
late has  said  concerning  Dr.  Paley,  that,  had  he  lived  half  a  year 
longer,  he  would  have  become  a  methodist ;  we  should  nut  be  sur- 
prised if  the  saying  was  the  consequence  of  that  statement. 
When  persons,  such  as  have  been  described,  and  others  living 
mother  ways  in  a  state  of  habitual  alienntion  from  God,  abound 
in  OUT  congregations ;  when  the  number  of  the  true  ser\  ants  of 
our  Redeemer  may  often,  perhaps,  bear  but  a  small  proportion 
to  (he  whole  audience ;  is  the  preacher  merely  to  admonish  his 
hearers  to  repent  and  reform  ?  Is  he  not  to  warn  them,  is  he  not 
most  solicitously  to  press  upon  them,  that  the  seed  of  divine 
grace  implanted  in  thtm  at  their  baptbm  may  have  been  through 
subsequent  wickedness  smothered  or  taken  away;  that  the  spark 
of  spiritual  life,  then  kindled  in  their  bosoms,  may  thus  have 
been  quenched:  that  they  may  now  be  in  the  same  stale  of  heart 
as  an  unbaptized  heatlien :  thatif  they  are  practically  proving  them- 
selves to  be  the  children  of  the  devil,  they  are  in  that  state  of  heart, 
and  their  baptism  promts  them  nothing  P  Is  not  he  frequently 
and  strenuously  to  exhort  every  individual  to  search,  wliether 
auch  be  the  case  with  himself:  whether  his  heart  bear  the  image 
of  corrupt  nature,  or  of  sanctifying  grace?  And  while  he  ani- 
mates befor^and  to  persevering  earnestnes,  in  taith  and  in  good 
works,  those  whom  the  result  of  humble  and  devout  examina- 
tion  shall   authorise   to   hope   that   their  heart  .is  decidedly 
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cfau^  frsm  its  itatUra)  state,  that  th«y  have  in  reality  put  on 
tkt  Mm  man,  tthieh,  afier  God,  i$  created  in  rigkteouttuu  and 
tneMittets^—anothe  under  the mMt  sobinn  obligation,  preri- 
wm)]'  to  declare  to  Hioso  who  shall  be  found  of  a  directly  oppo- 
fit«  chnracter,  that  the  total  and  momentoua  change,  widiout 
wfaiflh  no  man  •thai!  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  call  it  r^e- 
oeration;  or  being  bom  again  of  the  spirit,  call  it  com'ersion, 
call  it  bein^  renewed  (made  anew)  in  the  spirit  of  the  mind,  call 
i(  being  a  new  creature  in  Chrisit  Jesus,  cail  it  by  whatever 
scriptural  designation  or  description  you  may  prefer,  ia  stiH  to 
tike  plaee  in  them  ? 

'Ihe  third  chapter  is  allotted  to  justification,  faith,  and  good 
works,  A  dead  and  a  living  faith  arethna  discriminated,  p.  103, 

"  Tlie  faith,  which  a  man  may  possess,  and  yet  be  'nothing,'  ia 
1  bore  belief  of  the  troth  of  the  Gospel,  without  any  love  or  grati' 
twle  to  God  for  the  blessings  it  conveys,  or  any  practical  r^n^  to 
the  daties  it  enjoins.  The  fiiith,  which  is  the  means  of  salvation, 
bthubdtaf  of  the  truth  of  the  Govpet,  which  produces  obedience 
to  its  precepts,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  firm  reliance  upon  the 
mehtsofChiiaL"     (P.  103.) 

Respecting  justification,  the  bishop  states  that  the  '*  merito- 
rious cause  of  justification  is  exclusively  the  blood  of  our  Re- 
deemer;" that  the  "  mean"  or  "  condition"  of  being  admitted 
into  a  justified  state  is  faith;  that  no  human  works  can  possess 
u)'  merit  in  themselvess  before  God,  but  that  good  works  are 
iodiipensable  to  salvation. 

From  these  positions,  it  might  perhaps  be  inferred,  that  die 
biAop  assents  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only, 
in  its  ordinary  and  true  acceptation:  that  is  to  say,  that  he 
maintains  diat  faith,  as  the  only  mean  by  which  an  interest  can 
be  at  any  time  gained  by  any  man  in  the  meritorious  cause  of 
justification,  aloite  justifies  at  all  times;  and  diat, so  far  asjuft- 
tificatiou  is  concerned,  the  office  of  good  works,  fruits,  and 
eridences  of  faith,  which  are  initispensable  to  salvulion,  is  to 
prove  that  the  faith  of  the  individual  is  not  a  barren  conviction 
of  the  intellect,  but  is  the  liviog/ai(A  rcAicA  worketh  by  love,  the 
influential  faith  by  which  teilh  the  heart  man  believeth  vnto 
righteousness. 

Such  an  inference,  however,  would  be  materially  erroneous. 
The  bishop  is  not  contented  with  maintaining,  as  in  trutli  he 
does  maintain,  sciipturally  and  energetically,  that  without  babi- 
toal  holiness  no  man  shall  be  saved;  that  die  faith  which  does 
<H>t  produce  good  works,  is  a  useless  and  dead  faith.  He  dis- 
tincily  and  repeatedly  ascribes  a  justifykig  efficacy  to  works. 
His  doctritie  IS  briefly  this.    As  it  ia  by  faidi  diat  i  man  is 
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placed  at  his  baptum  id  a  justified  state ;  so  it  is  by  works  that 
he  is  ttieaceforward  rontinuud  in  it.  'I'hus  he  represents  faith 
and  works  as  two  co-ordinate  and  successive  means  of  justifica- 
tion. This  view  of  the  subject  will  be  disclaimed  not  nierel; 
by  Calvinists,  but  by  anii-calv^nists :  and  will  not  be  found,  at 
we  are  firmly  persuaded,  to  have  the  sanction  of  our  church,  or 
of  the  scriptures. 

It  has  bi^n,  we  presume,  either  one  of  the  sources,  or  one  of 
the  coijser|uences  (we  know  not  which  brancli  of  the  alternative 
to  prefer),  of  the  bishop's  inaccurate  sentiments ^:once^u^g  justi- 
fication, that  he  regards  Saint  Paul,  whenever  the  apostle  coo- 
tends,  and  in  whatever  language,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith 
without  die  deeds  of  the  law,  as  universally  meaning  to  exclude 
from  the  office  of  justifying  only  the  ceremonial  works  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  If  there  be  any  unfounded  positions  in  theology, 
the  defence  of  which  is  singularly  hopeless;  we  think  that  this 
position,  however  it  may  be  the  fashionable  divinity  of  the  day, 
IS  one  of  them.  It  wiU  be  sufliicient  to  produce  three  or  fiwr 
proofs  from  among  those  which  might  be  advanced.  In  the 
first  place,  when  St.  Paul  says  (Gal.  iii.  10, 11, 12. — and  see  also 
Rom.  X.  5.),  jis  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  art 
under  the  curse;  for  it  ts  written,  Cursed  is  every  one  that  con- 
tinueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  Book  of  tie 
Law  to  do  them:  But  that  no  man  is  justified  by  the  law  » 
the  sight  of  God  it  is  evident;  for,  the  just  shall  Itve  byfaitk; 
and  the  law  is  not  of  faith;  6u^  the  man  that  doeth  them  ikaU 
live  by  them:  if  you  maintain  that  it  is  only  of  the  ceremonial 
law  that  the  apostle  speaks,  you  must  impute  to  his  argument 
this  extravagant  absurdity,  Uiat  the  man  who  should  punctually 
do  the  works  of  the  ceremonial  law  would  obtain  life  by  them, 
utterly  regardless  as  he  might  be  of  every  one  of  the  demands 
of  the  moral  law.  Nay  you  must  impute  to  the  apostle  tbit 
extravagant  absurdity  in  the  face  of  this  fact;  namely,  that  the 
curse  which  the  apostle  quotes  in  the  preceding  passage,  is  the 
conclusion  and  the  summing  up  of  a  long  cataloj^ue  of  curses 
denounced  (Deut.  xxvii.  13 — 26-),  on  a  series  of  specified  trans- 
gressions, every  one  of  which  transgresfious  is  a  breach  of  tbe 
moral  law,  and  of  the  moral  law  only.  In  the  next  place,  St. 
Paul  represents  the  justification  of  Abraham  by  faith  only 
(Rom.  iv.),  as  the  pattern  of  the  justification  of  all  believefs: 
and  he  studiously  guards  us  against  the  supposition,  that  the 
works  which  be  excludes  from  any  share  in  the  justification  of 
the  patriarch,  are  merely  ceremonial  works,  by  observing  that 
the  faUh  which  Ti:as  reckoned  unto  Abraham  for  righteousness, 
vas  so  recJiimed  not  when  he  wot  in  circumcition,  but  in  iwn'r- 
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MMirMion ;  and  that  he  received  the  sign  of  circvmeiaion,  a  seal 
of  the  righteousnea  of  the  faith  tchich  he  had,  yet  being  uncir- 
emuited.  Third))',  tne  apostle  when  assertiDg  JustiticatioD  by 
faitk,mthout  the  deeds  of  the  law  (Rom.ui.))  avowedlj'  compre- 
nends  in  his  reasoning  the  Gentiles,  who  bad  never  been  sub- 
jected to  any  part  of  tfae  ceremonial  law;  and  pronouoces  that, 
as  to  justification,  there  is  no  ditFerence  between  them  and  the 
Jews.  Fourthly,  St.  Paul,  as  it  were  to  cut  off  the  very  pos- 
sibility of  mistake,  produces  a  specific  instance  to  identify  the 
law  of  which  he  is  treating.  What  is  the  instancef  a  precept 
of  the  moral  law:  Tkou  shall  not  covet.  Rom.  vii.  7* 

If  there  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man,  whether  the 
doctrine  of  our  church  on  this  point,  be  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  or  the  reverse ;  it  may  be  removed,  by  referral^  to  the 
authoritative /homily  concerning  justification,  (the  homily  to 
which  die  Uth  of  the  39  articles  directs  ua),  as  quoted  by  the 
bishop  himself,  p.  150.  "  This  is  that  justification  of  righte- 
ou8D«88  which  St.  Paul  speaketh  of,  wheu  he  saith,  No  man 
b  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  freely  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ. — TTiis  saying,  that  we  be  justified  by  faith  only,  freely 
and  without  works,  is  spoken,  for  to  take  avray  clearly  all  merit 
of  our  works."  By  "  our  works"  the  homily  necessarily  means 
works  of  the  moral  law;  it  could  not  intend  works  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  which  had  oever  pertaiued  to  us,  and  bad  at  that 
time  been  abplished  1500  years. 

The  eiipressioD  "  our  09m  good  works"  speedily  occurs,  and 
with  a  renewed  reference  to  St  Paul;  and  the  homily  proceeds 
in  the  same  train  of  argument. 

Unhappy  as  we  deem  the  bishop  to  be  in  his  reasoning 
dironghout  considerable  portions  of  the  present  chapter,  there  is 
yet  anintennixture  of  many  useful  observations,  and  he  success- 
fully repels  the  calvinisuc  tenet,  that  justification  once  attained 
canpot  be  lost.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter  he  makei  ve- 
hement and  indiscriminate  war  on  a  class  of  men  "  who,"  as  he 
States;  "  invidiously  arrogate  to  themselves  the  eiiclusive  title  of 
Evangelical  Clergy,"  p.  174.  Hiey  are  the  persons,  as  appears 
iroin  certain  retrospective  words,  whom  he  had  previously  cha- 
lacterised,  p.  170,  as  "  the  entiiusiasts  of  tiie  present  day,"  and 
concerning  whom  he  intimated,  that 

**  If  these  preachers  do  not  in  bo  many  words  tell  their  hearers, 
that  their  moral  conduct  vrill  have  no  influence  upon  the  sentence 
wU<A  will  be  pronounced  upon  them  in  the  last  day  ;  or  if  they  do 
Botentirely  pus  over  in  silence  the  great  duties  of  morality, 

jet  that 

"  tbey  dwell  so  much  more  earoeitly  and  more  frequently  upon  the 
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that  wfaotoevw  bdieveth  id  him  thould  not  perish,  but  have  cv«r- 
iMting  life.'  In  this  and  many  other  pasaagps  of  the  New  TeMb 
meat,  relating  to  the  motive  and  design  of  Christ's  Advent,  God's 
love  for  the  world  is  declared  in  general  terms;  and  surely  these 
texts  are  irreconcileable  irith  the  idea  'of  God's  selecting  out  of 
mankind  a  certain  number  whom  be  ordained  to  save,  and  of  his 
leavii^  the  rest  of  mankind  to  perish  everlastingly.  How  can  God 
be  said  to  love  those  to  whom  he  denies  the  means  of  salvation; 
whom  he  destines,  by  an  irrevocable  decree,  to  eternal  miieirf  U 
might  be  said,  that  God  loved  the  individuals  whom  he  delivered 
fronr  the  sentence  of  punishment;  but  it  seems  impossible  to  mtj, 
that  he  loved  those,  to  whom  he  would  afford  no  assistance,  and  who 
he  knew,  from  want  of  that  assistance,  most  inevitably  sufer  all  the 
horrors  of  guilt  and  the  pain  of  eternal  punishment."     (P.  195.) 

Surely  the  mode  of  interpretation  by  which  Calvitusta  eonie- 
tiraes  endeavour  to  elude  the  force  of  the  teit,  namely,  by  con- 
tending that  the  world  which  God  so  loved  b  the  world  uf  tbe 
elect,  IS  below  criticism  1 

It  should  be  observed,  that  Calvioists  frequently  describe 
themselves  as  holding  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption.  And 
it  is  true  that,  believmgthe  scriptures,  they  assent  in  some  mea- 
sure satisfactorily  to  Uiemselves  to  the  scriptural  declarations, 
that  our  Lord  died  for  all  men,  and  to  other  similar  texts.  But 
the  sense  in  which  the  assent  is  given  proves  on  exanuoation  to 
be  either  that  all  men  may  be  saved,  if  the^  will  (a  seutimeut 
which,  as  maintained  by  Calvinists,  we  have  already  discussed), 
or  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  in  value  sufficient  to  be  t 
ransom  for  the  sins  of  all  men ;  or  some  other  restncted  meaning, 
radically  different  from  the  anti-calvinistic,  and  in  our  estima- 
tion, the  genuine  import  of  such  passages.  To  hold  those  pas- 
sages in  vaeii  genuine  and  universal  import,  is  incompatible  with 
the  calvinistic  tenets  of  election  and  predettitulioa.  If  with- 
out any  r^ard  to  foreseen  faith  and  obedience,  certain  indiri- 
duals  are  exclusively  pre-ordained  to  salvation ;  redemption  caiH 
not  be  universal.  And  we  deceive  onrsetres  in  affirming  it  to 
be  universal,  while  we  join  with  it  other  tenets  which  of  neces- 
si^rconstitute  it  particular  redemption. 

The  bishop  proceeds  to  evince  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
from  the  New,  that  the  terms  elect  and  predestiiiated  are  ap> 
plied  in  scripture  only  to  collective  bodies  of  men  in  outwit 
covenant  with  God,  and  it  might  be  added,  if  to  an  individual^ 
to  that  person  as  being  one  of  such  a  body,  (see  2  John  x.  13.) 
without  implying  any  certainty  of  final  salvation ;  and  that  tlw 
scriptural  use  of  the  word  reprobate  is  totaUy  free  fron  tbe 
calvmistic  signification. 
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"The  election  and  predestination  here  spoken  of  relate  to  God'i 
vcemci  pnrpoK  to  make  known  to  the  Epbwiang  the  mystery  of  his 
w31  in  the  blessings  of  the  goqtel,  snd  he  calls  them  '  saints'  and 
<  fiuthful,'  because  of  the  firmneM  and  constancy  with  which  they 
lutberto  held  bst  the  profession  of  their  &ith;  but  still,  instead  of 
lepresentina  their  salvation  as  certain,  he  earnestly  exhorts  them  to 
*  walk  veoTUiy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  they  were  called;'  guards 
them  against  those  deceits  which  bring  down  '  the  wrath  of  God 
upon  the  children  of  dis<^>edience ;'  and  coramands  them  '  to  put  on 
the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  they  may  be  able  to  stasd  against  the 
wiles  of  the  devil:'  it  was  therefore  possible  for  those,  who  were 
'  saints,'  '  &itbful,'  <  chosen,'  and  '  predestinated,'  to  walk  unwor* 
thily,  to  incur  the  wrath  of  God  by  disobedience,  and  to  yield  to 
sinful  temptations,  and  consequently  to  foil  of  salvation."  (P.  20?>) 

Hius  also  when  that  apostle  says  of  himself, 

"  *  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection :  lest  that 
by  any  tneons  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  b«  a 
cast-away,'  or  reprobate,  the  word  in  the  original  being  dS6yu(/.0f ;  he 
could  not  mean,  lest  he  should  be  a  person  destined  b^  God  from 
all  eternity  to  everlasting  punishment.  In  the  preceding  verse  he 
says,  *  I  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly ;'  and  upon  otJier  occasions  he 
expresses  a  confident  hope  in  his  own  salvation,  founded  in  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  exertions  and  suflerings  <  for  the  gospel's  sake,'and 
of  his  sincere  obedience  to  that  religion,  which  *  he  had  preached 
to  others.'  He  was  at  the  same  time  aware,  that  if  he  did  not '  keep 
under  his  body,  and  brin^  it  into  subjection,'  if  he  did  not  resist 
the  evil  propensities  of  his  nature,  and  walk  worthy  of  his  holy  vo- 
catioji,  his  employment  as  a  minister  of  Christ  and  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  would  not  prevent  his  being  '  rejected'  at  the  great  day  of 
final  retribution.  On  the  other  hand,  bad  he  conceived  himself  to 
he  one  of  the  elect,  he  could  not  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  his 
becoming  a  reprobate,  in  the  calrinistic  sense  of  those  words." 
(P.  221.) 

The  examination  is  satisfactorily  pursued  through  other  texts, 
which,  though  not  specifically  aanung  election  or  reprobation, 
have  been  Uiought  favourable  to  the  calvinistic  system.  If  in 
any  point  our  private  interpretation  of  any  of  these  texts  differ 
Jirom  that  of  the  bishop,  it  is  still  an  interpretation  equally  dis- 
joined from  Calvinism. 

On  the  subject  of  the  divine  foreknowledge,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will,  the  bishop  justly  observes, 

<*  I  do  not  attempt  to  explain,  or  pretend  to  understand,  how  the 
free-agency  of  man  is  reconcileabte  with  the  jwescience  of  God,  1 
ctuutot  comprehend  howthose  future  oontii^encies,  which  depend 
xtfoo  the  determinatiDU  of  the  human  will,  should  be  so  certainly 
aad  infallibly  foreseen,  as  to  be  the  objects  of  the  sure  word  of  pro* 
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phecy ;  still,  however,  I  believe  both  in  the  pmcience  of  God  tnd 
free-ageacy  oi  aaa,  tinr  the  reaaom  ainaij  Mated  i  and'  I  see  in  tbcM 
DO  coutrodietioD  to  each  other,  or  to  an;  ackoowledged  truth.  Here 
U  a  jut  exercise  of  iBV  faltfa,  upon  a  aubjest  which  exceeds  the  limits 
ofmjimderUa&ding;  It  i*  above,  but  not  CMitrary  to,reaion."  (P.S0O-) 

Surely  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  whether  an  omnipotent  God 
can  leave  foreknown  things  coutin^eat.  That  he  does  leave 
foreknown  things  contingent  is  niauifegt;  for  otherwise  70U  re- 
present him  as  Decessitatu^  everj  sin  that  is  committed.  The 
mode  in  which  the  foreknowle<%e  and  the  contingeDcy  are  hai- 
raomzed  ia  uodisclosed  to  us,  aod  is  of  do  concern  to  us.  The 
fact  that  they  are  harmonized  is  sufficient. 

Towards  Uie  conclusion  of  die  chapter,  ample  jwoof  is  giveii 
from  the  articles,  offices,  and  homilies,  that  our  church  incul- 
cates the  doctriite  of  universal  redemption,  and  considers  all 
Cfaiistians  as  the  elect  people  of  God,  and  capable  of  attaining 
salvation.  With  respect  to  the  17th  article,  we  unwilliiigly  feel 
ourselves  compelled  in  one  point  to  stop  sliort  of  the  bishop's 
Goncluuon.  We  agree  with  him  "  that  the  calvtnistic  doctrines 
of  election  and  reprobation  arc  not  maintained  in  this  article," 
but  we  are  not  convinced,  that  "  they  are  disclaimed  and  CQa>- 
demoed  in  the  strongest  terms,"  p.  269'  Neither  the  pbrasei- 
ology  of  the  article,  nor  the  history  of  the  period  when  the  ar- 
ticles w«re  compiled,  seems  to  bear  oat  such  a  conviction.  We 
apprehend,  that  although  Cranmer  and  some  of  his  coadjuton 
were  not  Calviuiats,  calvinistic  opinions  were  adopted  by  so 
many  peraons  at  that  time,  and  were  deemed  of  such  moment  In 
their  adherents,  that  the  framers  of  the  articles  did  not  judge  it 
expedient  either  to  pass  over  the  subject  in  silence,  or  to  weaken 
the  national  church,  by  excluding  from  it  a  large  division  of 
English  protestants:  but  purposely  couched  the  article  in  broad 
and  indefinite  terms,  m  the  hope  that  it  might  be  fairly  capable 
of  being  understood  by  both  parties,  as  not  contradictory  to  their 
respective  tenets,  and  thus  might  obtain  die  conscientious  sub- 
scnption  of  both.  Hence  we  infer,  that  the  chnrch  intended  to 
leave  its  door  open  to  the  Calvinist ;  and  we  therefore  allow  diat 
a  Calvinist  may  be  a  true  churchman.  When  we  turn  our  eyes 
on  Hopkins,  on  thejudiciovt  Hooker,  on  the  many  oAer  spleiK 
did  Inminaries  of  our  church,  who  have  been  Calvinists,  are  we 
to  reject  and  disclaim  them  ?  Can  we  think  of  such  men,  and  in 
tha  bwoted  fory  of  modem  c<nitrov«gy  (we  deny  aby  suppose- 
able  aihision  to  the  Bi^op  of  Lincoln)  talk  of  the  calviniiftK 
hmmf 

The  aucceedhij;  chapter,  though  highly  creditable  to  the  in- 
<tustry  of  the  learned  prelate,  and  Very  powerful  isits  bearing  on 
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his  sri^ct,  doM '  not  easily  idmit  of  being  abstracted.  It 
coDtaiDS  3S0  pages  of  qnotatiobs  from  the  fadiers  commenciDg 
with  Ignatius,  a  contemporary  with  the  apostli^,  and  tenaiuat- 
Ja^  with  llieMloret,  who  tlounshed  about  A.  D.  423,  foriniiig  a 
collective  body  of  evidence  adverse  to  the  leneti  of  Calvinism; 
and  elucidating  the  primeval  opinion  of  tbe  Christian  church. 
Of  such  authentic  testimony  the  cogency  mainly  results  from 
llie  length  aud  the  continuity  of  the  chain.  Some  few  extracts 
'would  but  state  the  sentiments  of  souk  few  individuals.  And 
the  extent  to  which  the  review  of  the  work  before  us  is  already 
earned,  admonishes  us  to  draw  ourohservations  to  a  close. 

la  the  sixth  chapter  the  bishop  strengthens  his  general  at^U; 
Dient  by  shewing  that  some  among  the  early  heretics  maintained 
opinions  resembling  tenets  uf  Calvinism,  aud  were  on  tbnt  ac- 
count censured  by  nearly  contemporary  fathers^ 

Although  we  tbinL  some  of  his  evidence  rather  equivocal,  yet 
as  we  do  not  conceive  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  be  of  much 
importance^  we  forbear  making  any  extracts  from  it,  our  article 
havug  already  made  a  large  demand  upon  the  patience  of  our 
readers. 

The  seven^  chapter  contains  ample  quotatioas  from  thfi 
writiogs  of  Calvin;  from  ,whicb  we  have  produced  sufiicient  ex- 
tracts in  our  prebminary  statement  of  the  calviuistic  system. 
Those  which  we  have  not  cited  are  in  unison  with  the  passages 
which  we  have  laid  before  our  reader*.  The  bishop  subjoinn 
die  Lambeth  articles  proposed  by  Archbishop  Whitgift  and 
others,  on  the  part  of  the  calvinistic  clergy,  A.  D.  ].J()3,  and 
speedily  suppiessed  by  the  command  of  f[ueen  Elizabeth,  and 
again  rejected  by  James  I.  at  his  accession,  when  they  were 
^flin  demanded  in  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court;  and  also 
adds  the  five  articles  decreed  at  tlie  synod  of  Dort,  which  synod 
was  a  representative  of  all  the  calvinistic  churches  of  Europe, 
those  of  France  excepted;  and  was  attended  by  some  divines 
from  Ei^land.  The  bishop  desires,  aud  with  entire  tranquilli- 
ty as  to  the  result  may  desire  his  readers  to  judge,  "  whether 
any  thing  like  these  doctrines  be  contained  in  the  articles,  litur- 
gy, or  homilies,  of  oUr  church."    (P.  660.) 

In  a  short  concluding  chapter,  an  historical  sketch  is  given  of 
die  origin  and  the  progress  of  the  doctrines  now  termed  calvin- 
istic. The  bi^op,  though  he  mentions  traces  of  them  among 
the  Basiljdiaps,  i\  alentinians,  and  other  early  heielical  sects, 
observes  that, 

"  l^e  pence  of  the  chardi  seems  to  have  been  very  Irttte  dis- 
turbed by  any  dissension  upon  these  points  during  the  first  four 
centuries;  and  as  »  proof  oft  hU,  it  may  be  obiervM,  that  there  is 
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faothing  of  ft  ODotrorcnial  spirit  in  ihe  expoMdoii  Ae  AAsUi  baw 
girenci  the  texts  in  Bcr^ture,  iriuch  hftTO  tince  been  the  subject  if 
MiniKbdi^Hile."    {P.  SJi.) 

Augastine,  in  his  coDtroversy  with  the  Pelagians,  brou^t 
(brward  these  doctrines.  Of  that  fadier,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoht 
says,  "  I  know  of  no  author  aticient  or  modem,  in  whose  works 
tiiere  are  so  many  inconsistencies  and  contradictioDS."  (P.  575> 
note.)  His  jtredestinarian  tenets  gained  no  extensive  isrfluancc^ 
and  little  was  heard  of  them  until  Goteschalc,  in  die  ninth  cen- 
tury, was  scandalously  persecuted  for  reviving  them.  They  were 
In  repute  with  the  early  schoolmen;  and  nearer  to  die  time 
of  the  reformation  were  maintained  by  the  l>0Tntnican  antt  the 
Augustine  monks  against  the  Frsnctscan,  and  the  Jesuits.  A 
brief  account  of  the  growth  of  calvinistic  opinions  in  our  own 
church  is  added.  Among  some  just  obsemtions  t»ndnw  to 
ev^nte  ^at  calvinistic  tenets  are  not  taught  in  any  of  onr  ptibUc 
formularies,  we  lament  to  see  the  bishop  again  reptesentiDg 
sudden  conversions,  instantaneous  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  denial  of  the  necessity  of  good  works,  as  component 
parts  of  Calvinism. 

We  WonM  wtlUngly  hope  that  we  have  so  condncted  oar 
examinatiou,  as  to  <}ualify  oar  readers  to  form  a  ralioml  jndg- 
tnent  both  retpecting  the  bi^op's  work,  and  nwpecnikg  our  own 
obsertations  upon  it.  TYe  book  has  dcBervedly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  public ;  and  in  onr'opinion,  has  somedmes  been 
censnred  with  little  candonr,  and  at  other  times  has  been  loaded 
with  Very  eitravagant  and  undistinguishing  praise.  It  contain 
an  abundance  of  rahiabift  matter,  mixed  with  much  error  aad 
want  of  discrlminiition,  and  we  must  fairly  say,  no  slight  infusion 
of  prejudice.  The  gold  is  blended  and  incorporated  with  m 
targe  a  proportion  of  alloy,  that  we  should  be  deeply  concerned 
to  see  the  mass  regarded  as  a  material  fit  to  constitate  the  car- 
rent  coin  6f  rftligion  among  Qs, 


Abt.  XV.  An  Jtlatpt  t»  eitimgtethe  Increate  of  tkt  Ifwm- 
ber  ofPbof  idiMvi^  ike Inttrval  efn9S  end  1803;  amdta 
point  ma  iheCawtes  of  it:  intiw^tig  seate  Obaenatwiu  m 
iht  DeprtdatiMt  ^tke  Curremy.  London,  Mnrray.  Sdm- 
btirgh,fflltCkwAo(f.    i>ablii^  Mahon.     1811.   8to.pp.2lS. 

Ik  Mqtpii^; a. little  wde  froB  the  oi^inaiy  cutoai  of  our  ft*- 
unity,  to  put  our  nmim  in  fK»«ession  of  the  opinnnn  coo- 
tahicd  in  the  kst  imttbor  ef  d)ie  ftitiab  Review,  OB  the  piiK^I^ 
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4f  popdlAtion,  wo  w«re  well  aware  of  tke  contwcdoo  iritidi  it 
hiMa  with  tlte  subject  which  we  have  now  un4ertakeu  to  disciiat. 
Our  cxpectauon  that  the  ratura  of  the  census  to  parUament 
wohU  be  tbllowed  hy  some  iaqniry  into  the  number  nod  ia- 
oreaM  of  dw  poor  has  not  been  deceived  *.  And  aa  the  mere 
mmeiical  retarne  to  any  such  inquiry  would  lead  the  judgment 
sf  persoBs  not  cvnverMnt  with  the  pracbcal  icadeBcy  of  the 
.poor  lawB)  or  who  have  not  deeply  reflected  on  their  principles, 
nto  very  ««roaeo«B  coflCliMODa,  both  on  (he  actual  >tat«  of  th« 
fieople, and  oD  the  tendency  of  the  laws  themselves; — we  lutTe 
Mt  besilnted  to  secure  the  occasion  oflered  by  the  pamphlet  b*- 
fcre  ys,  to  lend  An  public  Dibd  into  a  vie«  of  the  subject 
wbieh  Imh  not  yet,  we  believe,  been  extensively  presented  to  its 
oenaideralion.  We  must  first,  however,  beg  the  iodulgeiKe  of 
wr  reafers  lor  dte  fUlowtm;  general  remarks. 

We  ^ink  that  it  tiMst  j»e  obvioni  to  every  man  who  has  at- 
tentively studied,  aod  rejected  upon,  the  laws  apd  constitutian 
•f  Great  Britnin,  that  our  anoeators  have  bequeathed  to  us  a 
lyMem  of  polity  enchisivdy  calcttlatod  for  a  country  in  a  career 
of  progreMive  prosperity,  and  of  contiuQal  tbdvancemmt  in  pub- 
lie  hafipkMss  and  civiliEalion  :-^iay,  that  the  systwa  hv  been  so 
prwidently  coostraeted,  or  so  fortuitously  miied  together,  tluit 
W  kng  ai  Wfl  are  Gaithful  to  its  leading  featives,  moral  and  poli- 
acal,  we  m«y  iwi  an  lusiiraace  little  short  of  certainty,  that  this 
progressive  courve  will  continue.  This  otaj  be  called  by  some 
■  Hntirii  prB)udioe-«>a  theoretic  assumption  of  uuenlightened 
pBftiality :— ~but  if  it  be  a  prejudice  or  an  illusioa  of  thefxy,  it 
n  built  OD  the  sembkanoe  of  solid  bet  more  apparently  real, 
dunaay  At»  ever  yel  pvowd  to  be  esseotially  vtud  of  substance. 
For  tn  will  veHtoFC  to  assert,  Ant  in  no  country  of  which  the 
p^  of  history,  or  the  rewarches  of  travellers,  have  rendered 
M  oeoonnt)  has  the  impnlse  of  voluntary  and  steady  exertion 
■lesceaded  to  low  in  the  scale  of  society ;  because  every  man  in 
every  cotKfi^n  of  1^  is  sa^sfied  not  only  that  the  fruits  of  his 
udostry  will  be  sacr«^  pMseraed  to  him  and  his  posterity,  but 
thn  if  be  be  sctoatly  moral  in  his  conduct,  and  industrious  to 
iIm  extent  of  Ms  means,  the  laws  of  his  country  have  ord«i|ted 
Am  any  dc^iency  in  those  means  shaU  be  made  up  to  him  from 
4e  npeiHuih  of  his  fttto-w-citizeos. 

The  inleMttB  of  the  higher  orders  are  so  iBtimat^y  blended 
wMi  4hDM  VS  the  k>wer,  tlavagh  every  gradation  of  society, 
Wttinnt  break  or  rhwnm,  that  the  sm^lest  diss/rang^ent 
of  any  fn%   'a  Mt  ta  the  remotest   eKtrenities.      And  the 

*  Sea  Mt.BroughBA'a  notice  In  (tit  nonte  otCDnttnonf.Mih  If, -lllt^ 
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gtoriotis  result  of  liaa  combination  ia,  what  no  a^  or  ova^- 
Xtj  ever  berore  e^chibited.  ttie  gntuitoiu  Basistanoe  of  tke-|;teff 
body  of  enlightened  and  independent  men  in  carryiBg  o»  Ifae 
legitimate  operations  of  goverament,  precisely  in  those  renote 
brmches  to  which  no  hired  agent  can  effectually  penetrate  ;  biU 
the  care  of  which,  if  neglected,  can  only  be  auppltiid  b^  tb« 
ramifications  of  arbitrary  power.  Wb«t  coioitry  can  e^iublt  the 
minds  ofa/rmp«op/e  brought  into  vo/wrfcry  subniuwa  to  great 
personal  and  pecuniary  sacrifices,  by  the  exanple  and  intenne- 
ffiate  agency  of  their  natursl  protectors,  whose  feelings  and  i«- 

'  fert^ts  are  nearly  identified  with  their  own  i  And  how  mmj 
countries  have  thought  it  neceiaary  to  supply  the  defect  of  audi 
an  arrangement  by  exacting  from  an  ensbvcd  people  forced 
contributions,  through  the  agency  of  their  natural  oppreoaon, 
whose  feelings  and  interests  run  in  a  directly  (m>aate  ouTest ! 

That  our  periodical  elections,  the  substaQtial  equality  of  our 
laws,  and  the  freedom  of  parliamentary  diaeusaion,  are  the  naiu 
causes  of  this  enviable  distinction,  we  readily  ttdmit-;  but  we  aie 
^o  convinced,  that  the  bond  of  utuon  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  orders  provided  by  the  poor  laws  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  account,  inasmuch  as  they  place  the  gmtmtoiu 
performance  of  the  duties  we  have  before  detailed  upon  the  solid 

'  and  permanent  basis  of  self-interest.  ProprietiHS  are  placed  in 
this  dilemma — either  they  must  prevent  the  disttessea  of  the 

'  lower  orders  by  attention  to  tbnr  moral  and  poUtical  condition, 
or  they  must  incur  the  neceauty  of  relievii^  those  distresses 
when  aggravated  by  negiectj  at  wi  increased  e^ipeoce  to  thest- 
selves.     We  think  that  we  are  justified  in  ascribii^  this  merit  to 

.the  poor  laws,  by  a  comparative  view  of  the  cooditioa  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  of  another  country  where  their  non- 

'  existence  has  gone  far  to  neutralize  many  of  the  edvanfa^es 
of  a  free  and  representative  system  of  government.  In  Ireuii)d 
the  peasantry  has  for  many  ages  been  generally  neglected  fay 
their  superiors,  with  perfect  impunity;  and  we  had  occasioD  to 
show  the  lamentable  result  in  an  article  in  our  3d  Number,  cm 
Mrs.  Leadbeater's  Cottage  Dialogues.  But  had  the  pcopmtors 
of  Ireland  felt  conscious  that  all  the  ignorance,  the  vice,  the  idle- 
ness, and  the  misery  which  they  have  suffered  (o  grow  up  among 
die  unemployed  population  of  that  country,  woum  have  recoiled 
upon  themselves  in  die  shepe  of  legal  demand  for  redresa  and 
reUef,  (hey  would  -necessarily  have  eiercised  a  greater  portitw 
of  personal  superintendaoce,  and  the  peasantry  would  only  have 
increaMd  their  numbers  in  proportion  as  their  labour  was   re- 

,  qttiivd  in  the  pursuits  of  regular  industry. 

.  Webeltevft  diat  it-Bwy  be  i^lmitted  as  a  general  axiom  >n  the 
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.jwAticKof  a  free  and  eHteanre  ceuBtrj,  that  when  ooce  aatre^ 
bosd  of  reciprocat  interest  is  established  between  the  higher  aod 
lower  <x4vn-  of  the  oommuait;,  the  statetnua'a  task  is  half  per- 
fonned  to  hi»  fafmd ; — hu)  that  such  a  people,  by  their  natire 
-4MTgy  md  totenial  resources,  wiU  not  onlj'  preserve  the  iate- 
gtitf' of  Ibeic  own  empire,  bnt  iswt,  by  the  foKe  of  their  iinti- 
ORmu,  gradually- tri«mpb  over  thdr  enemies. 

fai  Scotlawt  Ac  feudRl  ayatem  prevmted  the  introduction 
ala  state  of  degeocrac?,  similar  to  that  in  Ireland; — and  as 
foorUumhvrt for  a  very  longtime  Bubaisted  in  Scotland,  poor'* 
nkt  Iwfe  bean  refpilariy  called  into,  operation,  in  proportion  as 
dw  l«u^^  syMem  has -worn  awayj  and-comiBerce,  mauufaictures, 
ud  tillage  asurped  the  aaati  of  baronial  splendour,  and  eo- 
.  CfMdisd  ufXHilbe  idle  hospitality  of  the  lords  of  the  vaate  *. 

An  Bmhttlioa,  tffaicfa  produces  such  phenomena  in  society, 
nrnit  nMtiMarily  rest  wigsonndsof  deep  moral  and  political  ei- 
pedicacy.  It  has  been  asserted  by  boom,  pvticuUrly  by  foreign 
*TttRs,  to  be  the  millstone  around  the  neck  of  England,  which 
anistat  length  engulf  her  with  no  tardy  tale  in  a  sea  of  ruin; 
■ad  we  arc  willing  to  admit  that  it  is,  in  the  spirit  of  our  other 
imtitutioiis,  catcnlated  fbra  state  of  progressive  prosperity,  but 
-  Aat  it  may  accelerate  our  downfall,  should  the  circumstances  of 
llw  country  begin  to  decline.  But  to  compea^tate  this  evil  we 
duak  it  will  appear,  that,  under  Providence,  ao  long  as  the  seve- 
ral ranks  of  ^  people  are  true  to  themselves  and  taeach  other, 
■nch  a  state  of  oaolension  is  not  within  the  scope  of  probability. 
And  we  have  yet  to  lenruj  that  a  law  or  institution  is  ubjection- 
ible,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  a  selfish  neglect  of  duty  io 
I^Me  fer  whose  govenwiant  it  is  intended. 

It  bnot,  therefore,  to  tins  class  of  objecdons  to  the  poor  laws 
tbitwe  now  think  it' necessary  to  call  tbe  attention  of  our  read- 
ers. They  have  been  attacked  by  ergumenU  tliat  much  more 
Jbrnbly  affect  their  moral  and  political  expediency:  they  have 
been  said  to  h<^  out  a  premium  to  idleness — to  aggravate, 
iantad  of  relieving,  Ae  miseries  of  the  poor — to  call  forth  a 
KpendmndBnt  population,  which  they  make  an  audacious  pre- 
tension of  ability  to  sui^mrt,  only  to  plunge  them  iirto  deeper 
misery— and,  finally,  that  they  have  a  direct  and  obviou;  t^i- 
dency  to  mnltiply  the  objects  of  thw  pretended  charity,  aitd 
An  to  rediice  die  mass  of  the  population  into  the  state  of 
paupers,  dependent  apon  tbe  public  purse  for  their  daily  sub- 


*  Thg-nibject  of  tbe  poor  and  Qie  poor  lav*  of  ScoUanil  hat  been  much  miira- 
ptCKntedsud  rnigunilfrMood.  We  tboiild  be  glailof  an  ea'ily  uppurtuitily  to  Ikf 
M>ni  the  public  ajoie  inroniutiun  nhipti  »e  p»*Muoa  cbatlRtsreiUof  tObject. 
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ntteqce,  •»)  te  depnts  tbe  t»6oail  ehinoler  bdow  lb*  terel 

of  Mher  countriee. 

It  miftit  peffaapa  bu  Mfficieat  to  »ppMl  to  th«  awidenos  •t 
ItcU  and  daily  expsricnee  sgaiiut  soma  of  ihrne  aaMrtiaM;  bat 
ai  coatrovenial  writers  of  m  certua  deKriptioB  b«v*  ■  vet;  t»- 
geniotu  mads  of  npUinuig  vttxj  gmeral  pntft,  of  kowcvcr 
sturdy  a  nature  ibey  may  be,  wb  are  wiUiBg  to  gT^pl*  •  littfe 
DOic'cloMly  with  dilete  objections.  We  arc  die  mofe  doirow 
of  lieiDf;  iiiduiged  in  tfau  wuh,  b>  we  are  >at  wilhaiK  the  bo^  «f 
su^esting  cMtaia  consideration b  on  thit  moit  importaal  aad 
deeply  iDterestit^  subject,  wbich  am  iatimaMly  oosmctad  ipilfa 
the  view  of  the  principle  of  population'  Lud  befof*  oar  nadtn 
in  Ae  (ast  number  of  the  Britieh  Review.  ■    ' 

llie  pathphlet  before  us  is  the  remit  <tf  Mm-HBMRk.;  aad 
though  ^re  are  disposed  to  believe  tliat  it' wigioalcd  pnnc^idiy 
in  a  desire  to  add  one  additiawU  argment  to  Ae  uufuatauale 
lilt  which  the  advocaioa  of  the  bulhon  (opmt  hane  with  «■*■»- 
plary  peneveraocc  [veased  againat  tbe  geaeaal  cewwloBo^  arf^fcc 
putuic ;  yet  die  anthor  has  certainly  bed  nftotent  r^vd  to  pra- 
prlaty  to  induce  him  to  look  with  aome  idten^oB  ieto  the  auiho- 
ritin  extant  on  the  lubject  he  profcsws  to  treat.  Ceoaiden^; 
the  lights  hitherto  let  in  upon  it,  he  has  ia  sotxte  inalaacea  treat- 
ed his  questioa  ably,  in  many  others  with  coeaideraUe  want  ef 
caution  and  correotueu.  That  the  nemkial  aoMwat  «f  &e  auH 
collected  under  the  poor  laws  has  iocreaaed  ie  pf6paatian  to 
the  diminution  in  the  value  of  noney,  is  obvioaa  to  cmamoD 
sense.  But  this  is  no  proof  whatever,  diat  the  duakntioa  in 
that  value  has  beee  caused  by  an  esoessive  i»ue  of  p^kep-  it 
leaves  the  main  argument  of  the  buUttm  report  oxactly  wbeaeit 
'  found  it;  and  we  shall  not  theref<H«  think  it  aeccstety  to  take 
any  further  notice  of  this  the  main  ol^eet  af  tbe  peaapbht.  We 
shall  occasionally  refer  to  the  other  atfoawiita  ia  tbe  ceiirae  ef 
this  article,  and  shall  now  be  content  with  briefly  wmarhhip,  hi 
justiticatioD  of  the  author,  that  there  is  no  mbjeot  of  pabbcaleca- 
iiomy  more  diflicult  tiian  Oat  whidi  he  baa  undaittken  to  haadle. 
It  involves  not  only  the  geiteral  principles  of  the  science^  faat^diar 
ptacticat  application  to  the  minds  ud  maoneM  of  a  set  of  bc- 
u^sj  who  are  by  uo  means  to  be  Imowa  or  uaderalood  b^  aaa- 
logy  with  any  other  order  of  oociely.  We  ahaU' aot  ^rcader, 
therefore,  that  the  attempt'  to  investigate  it  bas  so  aften  failad, 
«^n  we  reflect  that  few  squires.or  naagiatrat^  see  great  adepts 
in  the  science  of  political  ceconomy;  and  still  fewer  poKt^ 
ceconorobts,  conversant  with  the  labouring  poor,  with  the  io- 
terior  of  a  cottag^,  or  with  llie  rules  a&d  regulatiung  of  a  work- 
biuse. 
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>Bt«t— derofjaJymwtyTAo  vkw*  lbi»wi<jf  tathe  aii|^t,' 
wU  alwsj'i  look  upoQ  dieory  with  •lupicioo,  wfaaaeva  it  u>- 
aatndiet  open  and  palpable  dct.  la  truth,  when  m 
the  ceafined  nature  of  the  Jwaao  bitellect,  and  how 
iBCMaUe  it  if  of  fathamk^  the  ptiaciplei  wWdi  delenaiae  the 
««aJilioD  of  maafciml,  and  OMMC^aandy  of  briogina  abitraot 
poritinaa  to  baar  ap»  iha  mal  atate  of  locistj ;  wbu  be  reflects 
laononerr  baw  olua  pnnci|itM  dt^wticilly  ptaaudged  as  uni. 
lanal  fa^  cue  set  af  phiknphen,  have,  ia  the  prograu  of  ha* 
■  scioaee,  and  the  furthai  d0veh>p«(neat  of  faoU,  been  relin- 
',  by  their  saocei^rai  Hathiog  vill  appear 
Hat«  aaaanag  laaa  the  aa^atanal  tone  of  our  aodcra  phiioso* 
pbers,  and  their  paenth  iiapatifseof  coMndictiao.  Then  is 
agmetbiBg  tetj  eaplwaliag  ia  psradco,  and  a  writer,  to  aecara 
adnmttQO,  dmuI  take  eaee  to  seas,  above  ordiavy  coatpfAti^ 
■iaa.  Men  are  apt  to  aappose  tbey  hafo  made  great  discavertes 
a^en  tbey  bane  leantcd  tu  i Miaa  against  reoeivsd  opiaiaa  and 
aaeieat  pnctica,  and  the  pvejudiset  *appe«ed  to  be  Emndad 
npo9  theat.  The  dogmas  of  oontradictisii  are  the  mgat  di4icul(; 
to  be  (&«lodged  from  our  .aHnda.  I'hcK  ebsefratioai  aasm 
jMrticHlarly  tna  ia  rcqiact  to  die  argonenta  agaiast  the  poor- 
laiaa;  tfaose  asiameata  appew  ta  he  all  tcamiiq)  with  pandoa, 
sod  for  tha  reaaoos  givca  at  the  close  of  the  hut  paragraph,  ae 
waU  as  from  tbtir  iolxicaoy  and  '<«ff"'»^  nature,  aie  with  dif- 
eakf  aikdnMaed  by  ordiaasy  wiilsra  sad  radcra. 

To  iihiaiii  the  whole  syatcaa  on  die  pieseat  oecaaion  is,  we 
ftar,  ia^oBBbk;  btM  we  rai^  at  Uaat  attempt  la  lay  bare  the 
fcaadliaaa,  leamag  the  sapeisUaotara  to  fatme  oftpoatuaitiei, 
wUeb  we  dsaiht  aot  wdl  fr^ueady  oocar. 

The  eoMdMatioO,  Ihsn,  of  the  foadaiDantal  priooiples  of  Am 
peer  lasvs,  aaluially  divides  itself  iato  two  parta:  I.  Tbatr  po 
liay ;  and,  %.  Their  husaait;^.  And,  unless  bodi  caa,  be  con* 
spicuaaslyaad  dacidad^  proved,  the  oaly  -tcMaining  poiat  bh^ 
be  ta  caaaider  af  die  beu  auansof  their  abalition;  far  poll*; 
iaegoMBlMit  with  haaMoity  is  diagnoeAil  lo  a  CfaaatM  coantty ; 
and  liuManitj  that  cannot  be  Made  m  square  widi  traa  pebey, 
OMUt  rest  e»  Jaias  psif«iiiaiiai,  aad  be  in  tact  a  we^aea  whidt 
Te  AaaU  be  anumg  tha  last  to  tolerate. 

I.  The  pe^  of  die  poor  laws  cvideatly  depends  vbi?  muafa 
«•  lfa«r  flibcs  upoa  pap*datioa,ftBd  the  wagoa  ef  laboav.  It 
soil  be  lauad,  apoa  Kference  to  tbe  retucas  mt  taoB,  that  absnt 
oa»diint  of  tbe  people  bw  in  towns  large  mm^  t»  pieteat 
(ban  &eiB  reproAscing  tbatr  owa  anaabera;  aud  it  is  obvious 
t»cQaMBoa  ebsepalia^  d>»t  at  iba  remnods  a  vary  Urge  pac- 
tion, compared  with  other  countries,  are  lifted,  by  the  { 
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riptead  of  (uviUeafioB,  out  of  that  itate  of  aoeielj.  iboM  fiAraar- 
able  to  the  increase  of  poiMtlaUon.  (s«e  p.  461  aod  470  of  our 
l^t  voliune.)  'llie  retunu  jiut  preseal«d  to  the.  Hoiueof  Caaii> 
moot,  though  tJiey  exhibit  a  gcoend  increoM  of  inOBben.K 
every  count;,  yet  prove  that  this  iBcreue  has  bonw  a  greater  pn^ 
portion  in  the  manufactiinDg  ifaao  in  the  agriciiltural  ditliirtt. 
Now  as  we  know  that  the  people  could  not  hava  beea  raand  in 
diose  sitUBtioni,  it  is  evidnt  that  they  must  have  beeu  tmad  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  atid  aftennads  have  been  attn^ed  to 
the  manufacturing  towns  by  the  dflmand  for  employment.  And 
we  find  that  the  moderate  and  steady  increase,  in  tlw  agricalltirat 
districts  is  about  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  trf  thetowoa 
far  recruits,  according  to  the  mode  of  cakulatioB  stated  in  the 
468  and  4(j9  pages  uf  our  last  volume.  Keepwg.  tbaae  iacU 
steadily  in  view,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  statcmeat  in  p.4«t  of 
our  last  volume,  in  proof  that  a  couatry  in  the  ff'i""^*"""E  atate 
of  society  can  only  increase  its  supply  of  food  fnm  the  soil  in 
consequence  of  a  pre-existing  demand  for  it  from  an  increaaed 
population,  we  think  that  the  policy  of  the  poor  laws  may  be 
Illustrated  somewhat  in  this  manner. 

In  a  country  where  the  demand  for  raco  is  so  rapidly  and  ao^^ 
tinually  increasing,  and  the  natural  means  of  HuiplyiDg  it  aao- 
stantly  dituiuisLiiig,  from  the  iucreaae  of  artK&ciai  b^ts,  aad-of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  towns,  it  would  appear  almoat 
impossible  even  by  ditect  evcourageaMot  to  populaOon,  to  aoce-- 
lerate  its  increase  faster  than  the  minis  of  tie  ttate  lequFe. 

Bnt  a  necessary  precaution  su^ests  Itself,  that  tb«'accfllenH 
tion  should  not  proceed  faster  than  the  rate  at  which  the  d^naod 
thereby  created  for  food  can  be  conveniently  auppbrd,  in  tima 
to  prevent  a  pernicious  preamre  against  the  means  of  siibaisteate. 
For  although  we  saw,  in  the  last  number  of  the  BcitinhiievMW, 
that  jjopulatiun  will  not  naturally  press  to  an  iuconvenieat  de- 
gree againxt  the  means  of  subsistence,  if  left  to  itaelf,  under  a. 
moderutely  good  and  free  govenunent,  y«t  it  is  aasy  to  potoeive, 
.that  artificial  encouragements  may  be  so  constituted  as  ta  pro- 
duce that  effect.  Now  it  should  seem,  that  there  canaoi  he  a 
more  complete  and  advanUgeous  method  of  oJwiating  tluB.«vil, 
than  by  providing,  if  possible,  that  the  same  artificial  maaaa  by 
which  the  rate  of  population  is  increased,  should  be  soooetriired 
as  to  aiRbrd^  at  the  same  time,  a  conieap<Niding  encoauageiaent  to 
cultivation,  without  diminishing  that  which  is  dar  tn  rmninrrrr 
_  and  manufactures.  Because  by  thia  triple  effect  a^  the  soadt 
tiona  necessary  to  a  healthy  progress  in.piXMperity  ase/nltiUed, 
and  it  becomes,  under  Provideiwc,  oompktey  penaameut^  and 
■  :tecure. 
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-I  fUs  Uiple  oli^t  tBHSt  be  attaiUMl  fir^,'fe:p  artificial^  in. 
craasii^  the  number  of  pvnons  resident  in  situttti^tnR  best  cal- 
Wated  fisr  Testing  lor^  familiea,  somewfaat  beyond  the  natural 
tteinaad  of  those  dIkcb  for  Idkour.  These  |>ersMu  must,  tfaere- 
Ibre,  be  Bniated  m  rearing  more  children  than  a  low  average 
r«te  of  wages  would  enable  than  to  preserve.  But,  sticonttly, 
Ais  object  most  be  attained  by  a  mode  rtiat  will  not,  in  general, 
Miae  tbe  images  of  labour  so  as  parmanentlv  to  affect  maiitifoc- 
turas,  nor  llut  will,  thirdly,  dimini^  lite  demand  for  food  so  ai 
penoanentty  to  injure  tbe  intereits  of  agriculture.  Accordiag 
la  tbe  Ofdniary  pmciples  of  political  economy,  these  two  latter 
«ODditiana  are  iocorapatible:— we  Aall  presently  see  how  far  tbe 
poor  IwvB  may  tend  to  reconcile  them.  The  cheapest  and  most 
efiectval  mode  of  maiptaining  an  additional  set  of  the  mo»t 
kcaltbf  breedtra  for  tbe  commumty,  is  to  place  them  in  the 
agrtEultnral  villages,  which  are  the  situatioiiB  most  favourable 
to  cMdbgping,  and  to  tbe  healA  of  children.  A  smaller  num- 
bM-  of  par«>t8  will  thus  produce  an  equal  increase  of  people, 
H>ore  will  b«  reared  to  perfection,  and  the  individuals,  wben 
reared,  will  be  finer  and  more  efficient  animals.  In  England, 
dwrefore,  oar  peasanliy  should  be  enabled  to  rear  large  families. 
But  in  England,  tbe  wages  of  tbe  peasantry  are  not  more  than 
«Bomfa  to  eoMUe  a  labrarer  to  support  his  wife  and  two  child. 
len  on  an  arerage.  IWy  cannot,  therefore,  raise  large  femilies 
without  assiManoe,  or  a  proportionate  increase  of  their  wages. 

But  aa  wages  must  Im  paid  to  labourers  in  proportion  to  the 
wori:  which  they  perform,  aad  not  to  the  size  of  their  families, 
we  are  rcdnced  to  liae  ihlemma,  either  we  must  pay  to  all,  to 
tbe  uamarned  aod  v^roaa youth,  and  to  the  married  with  small 
or  D»  fiuniliea,  the  same  amount  of  wages  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  Mable  a  peSMnt  to  reu'  a  large  family; — or  the  population 
which  is  abaolntely  necessaty  to  our  prosperity,  nay  to  our 
•xistanoa  as  a  commn-cial  and  manufacturing  nation,  cannot  be 
reared.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  necessary  population 
be  thus  reared,  it  will  be  at  so  enormous  and  useless  an  expence 
as  entirely  to  swallow  up  all  the  profits  contemplated  by  the 
swrefaaot  and  manuftcturer,  as  his  inducement  to  carry  on  his 
buMoess,  and  thus  to  annihilate  diose  sources  of  employment. 
Tbe4iiect  political  eHfects  of  paying  to  every  labourer  double 
of  the  real  amount  of  liis  present  wages  are  too  obvious  to  need 
ctdcMatteu;  but  there  is  a  moral  effect  indirectly  involving  po- 
litical oonsequencea  wfaicb  must  not  foe  omitted.  If  every  youth 
upon  anivkigat'the-age  of  vigorous  exertion,  which  is  also  that 
of  unruly  paBsion,  could  exchange  his  labdur  against  as  much 
of  the  luiuriea  aod  peoeaiiaries  of  life,  as  ivoutd  be  eiuivaient  la 
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die  aupport  of  a  torn,  bu  wifo,  and  sii  diil4no,  thu  tonptaflta 
would  not  only  expooe  bim  to  to  iiMvit«bl«  eofraption  of  mm' 
nls,  but  a  portioo  of  his  time,  at  Uaat  •quU  to  s  tbini  ol  that 
for  which  his  couutry  hai  a  legitimate  denusd  upon  hia  Ubowf, 
would  be  waited  in  idlenw*.  For  the  alfl  of  Britaia  has  alw^ 
been  found  bo  Ich  powerful  than  tba  wiu  of  Pwaia,  in  ovm^ 
coming  the  morel  uid  religious  pwcayli  ttf  tbe  pappie.  Amk 
tlras  would  a  decrease  of  exartion  take  pl*c«  ia  preportiDa  la 
dlie  neoeanty  for  an  iocraaso  to  meet  tbe  augmc^lod  axpeno*. 
At  least  diat  conunerce  and  nauu^eturee  could  be  pteaenvd 
under  tbase  difficulties  will  not,  we  think,  be  ooflttMkd. 

But  if  a  mode  could  be  denaed,  iHuch  would  ta^wt  to  ths 
paaaant  the  pow«  of  rearaig  a  la^  fwuly^  without  aKpowar 
the  oonuviinity  to  so  eooraftoua  an  expaooe,  or  ibe  labourea  vilit 
•ratll,  or  with  no  ianulies,  to  so  tneeiMlW*  a  ttmpt»)amt,  dw 
advaatag*  would  be  gtaat  in  point  of  acooony,  ana  not  aaaU 
b  point  of  iBorality  t  for  the  UJ^oufflr  with  a  Ucgvbmiljr  wauU 
t>e  raised  above  the  necessity  of  resmbng  to  degpwliB^  or  a»> 
j«ali£abte  meaas  for  their  suhiirtasoe,  and  tb)  MBWinder.d»< 
bamd  from  the  mews  of  riotow  wcqm,  nr  Ticwut  idloMSS, 
while  tte  sources  of  comfartabte  and  creibtaUi  support  womU 
lie  wen  before  tbeos. 

This  object,  wa  venture  I*  MttH,  in  eomplataiy  attetMd  by 
dve  poor  law*.  Tb^  suitport  this  fiwiibw  ot  the  lebtunog  pe«> 
to  the  extent  of  any  deficiency  in  tbeir  own  ft»r  ex«rtion^--lM 
iktej  offer  RjsiBtaoae  to  such  famiiu*  (mfy,  therahy  ansuriiiKall 
the  advanta^s  of  such  a  ganenl  riae  in  wages  m  was  «onlcn» 
plated  in  dte  prac«ding  panip'aptit  wiAom  any  of  lk»  coutas* 
tailing  wib,  and  (to  say  nothiog  at  fWient  of  the  WMnk  efticta,) 
Am  gwar^ saving  to  the  eooaitry, aa point  trfe^paowy.  iiln Uio 
full  uKtott  of  tlta  eipence  whi«lh  wouU  be  inswrod  kf  Myug 
U>  <vay  Uiboiutr  that  wbicb  ihey  now  pay  e«l(y  to*siH»U  pre* 
portion  of  tbewi.  W«  maty  oblaiii  Mne  icUa  of  ^  nuHal  af 
this  ra«i^,  fran  the  foUowing  dafth  The  labouiBra  of  £ng> 
land,  with  their&BiUiw,did  probaU]faBMvn*,iii  l8iCH»toalo«l 
■ii  mUKona;  but  ^e  wh^  mmber  of  poor  febned  «iM  ti 
workhouses,  itKlmdine  thtir  ehiUmt,  Hi  not  eaceadi  966j4ft*, 
includiiw  also  cawaTpoor  widows,  and  ofpbaww  sttbaiataihy 
their  relations,  with  a  assail  allowaaoe  frow  thrpamh,  mi  par- 
sons afflicted  with  occasional  sMluMffSi.  Eaaiy  magimnwi,  boW' 
ever,  who  bae  acted  extensively  in  eowitry  duOrifis  taaouny  thtl 
Si  great  proportion  of  what  are  calUfld  the  outpMr,  coaaiata  inf  lltt 
families  ot  parents  who  have  Bwwy  cbiidi«v*iHi  wIk>  Wvs  the 
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<ieActracy  of  tbcir  earahigs  mpplied  ovt  of  tho  nttei ;  and  the 
aatonety  of  thi»  liiGt  u  »  snttcient  aniwer  to  tfaoie  who  «ntef- 
taiii  doubts  wbetbev  ife  poor  Uwi  actually  increeM  popaUtioa 
or  Hot.  No  man  who  baa  wUcbed  th«ir  practical  operation 
can  poMibi;  entartain  a  donbt  upon  tho  subject.  We  will  esti- 
bUc  theae  liunHiei  M  two^tkirdi  of  the  outpoor,  or  about 
600,000,  Md  tb«  aniabanm  granted  to  each  at  St.  3s.  74^-* 
«ach,  and  the  remit  wiU  be,  tlwt  all  die  adTantagaa  of  a  geD«nil 
rise  ia  wa^  wiU  be  obtaiMd  at  om  tenth  of  the  expeace,—- 
viz.  by  relwf  granted  to  600^000,  inatead  of  w^ea  to  kx  nulHoM 
of  'peraoB^  and  that  tb«  actud  wnng  to  the  mlion,  an  the  two 
lolfea  ^  iKsiiig  ^  necessary  incraaie  of  people,  amouDts  to 
apvanii  of  wTcnteeD  millioas  of  pounda  sterling  annually,  <■* 
i>,40Q,000  tiinea  3/.  3a.  1^;  which  may  fairly  be  conaiderad  u 
•  pretniuiB  afforded  to  the  cncourageaicat  of  industry,  by  die 
eeonomy  of  the  poor  laws,  for  we  need  not  e^in  r^>Mt  the  al< 
Mfluative,  that  without  the  relief  afforded  by  Ae  poor  lawt, 
«llwr  Afl  neeesnry  increase  of  population  could  not  take  place 
in  the  country  districts,  or  tbe  wages  of  labour  louM  b«  genmi% 
raiaed. 

We  diink  diat  dua  is  on  die  fcce  of  it  no  bad  bai^aia  for 
the  state,  wliich  would  have  little  cause  to  conai^ain,  if,  waatMg 
■tm  addtoioBal  aapply  of  hands  beyond  the  mtural  power  of  its 
pop ohrtion,  it  had  paid  an  outgoing  of  6OO/XX)/.  instead  of  tin. 
BiillionB,  out  of  its  clear  pr<dits.  But  a  cloae  invceti (Ration  of 
the  ynteAim  arrangement  wiil,  perhaps,  shew  that  tiie  supply 
is  Bh^siBad  Without  any  actual  cxpeoee  at  all;  at  least;  at  an  et- 
peace  merely  nominal.  For  the  redendant  sappiy  of  hands  tfatu 
provided  wyi  depresa  the  wages  of  hiboisT  considerably  below 
^AuA  tfaey  would  naturally  be  widiout  such  reduodaney.  In  a 
«OUatry  widi  an  iuereasing  dcntand  for  labour,  Uiey  guy  not, 
periiaps,  b«  actuallif  iomered,  biicause  without  this  extraordinary 
«uppiy  of  hands,  ihey  would  very  oMacb  have  r isfo ;  but  they  wul 
oertaiuly  sink  below  what  they  would  otherwise  have  stood  at. 
l^iia  diaunution  will  aqaally  affect  the  balchelor,  the  childlon, 
and'  the  atarried  man  wiw  a  Aimily.  Bist  the  laws  step  in,  and  leav- 
ing the  two  former  where  they  are,  more  than  make  np  the  dif- 
ference to  the  latter;  and  by  "  a  domtion  in  noney,"  make  the 
-whole  ranuneration  of  his  labour  equal  not  only  to  what  it 
would  have  been  had  the  rate  of  wages  beew  left  to  ila  natusal 
coarsc,(wfaichi8Dowkifehigbenough  to  support  a  targe  family), 
'  tiut  e^ai  -to  ias  just  wants,  whataivar  the  size  of  his  fomily  nMy 
be.  Thse  even  m  the  nosa  advanced  stages  of  tbe  oomoKvciai 
And  nAnufacluiing  states  of  society,  by  a  sort  of  m^pc,  all  th^ 
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youthful' vigour  and  prolific  power  of  the  agiKAiltiiTal  stfttc  » 
transferred  to  a  part  only  of  the  community;  and  u  we  brnw 
•een  to  bow  small  a  part  the  donation  is  necesaary,  tite  slate  i> 
actually  a  comiderable  gainer  by  tbe  tranBoction;  that  u,  it  will 
tt  ve  more  upon  the  depressed  wages  of  the  batchelor,  and  parent 
of  few  children,  than  it  will  spend  in  supporOi^  the  excess  of 
.  children  in  large  ftuniJies.  And  this  ad  tatinituiu ;  for  bo  long  as 
the  population  continues  redundant,  just  so  long  will  it  continue, 
by  its  own  reaction,  to  promote  the  causes  wiiich  render  it  re- 
dundant without  expence  to  the  public. 

But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  ^at  this  process  is  liable  to  die 
dojection  of  reducing  the  wages  of  labour  too  low  for  ^e  wmts 
of  the  mass  of  labourers,  and  of  leading  to  a  greater  supply  of 
redundant  population  than  the  increasing  wanta  of  the  state  can 
absorb.  We  think  that  this  can  never  be  die  case  in  a  cottntry 
in  the  advanced  states  of  society;  for  die  very  rednndancy, 
by  lowering  wages,  will  force  a  further  extension  of  ioduMty, 
■nd  consequently  an  increased  demand  for  labour  in  Aoae  de- 
partments where  the  people  do  not  keep  up  their  own  numbers, 
and  where  they  will  necesserily  be  obliged  to  increase  their  draft 
of  recruits  from  those  ^\faere  the  numbers  are  redunbnt  We 
find,  in  fact,  that  in  England,  a  free  country,  where  this  systefti 
has  been  in  operation  for  two  centm-ies,  the  avera^  rate  of  iha 
nal  wages  of  labour  has  not  sunk  lower  than  is  enough  to 
support  alabourer,  bis  wife,  and  two  chiidren-,arate  which  may 
be  conceived  equally  advantageous  to  the  employer  and  the  etn- 

Eloyed,  where  the  difference  can  be  made  up  in  the  case  of 
irge  families.  It  enables  the  batchelor,  or  man  with  a  amdl 
family,  to  lay  by  a  portion  for  old  age  by  industry  and  frugality, 
and  does  not,  by  a  superfluity  of  money,  tempt  them  to  idleoeffi, 

.  astravagance,  and  excess.  It  gives  to  him  who  does  not  choose 
to  incur  the  risk  of  depending  upon  the  public  for  any  part  Of 
bis  family's  support,  the  means  of  saving  in  youth  enough  to 

.support  a  family  resnldng  from  a  tate  marriage;  while  the  as- 
sistance held  out  to  those  who  prefer  to  such  abfttineiice  the 
comforts  of  matrimony,  wi^  the  chance  of  a  dep^idance  on  the 

-  laws  lor  die  support  of  a  large  family,  enables  die  lower  as  well 
as  the  higher  ranks  to  enjoy  without  public  injury  (nay  widi 
great  public  advantage)  the  free  option  of  marriage,  as  stated  in 
the  last  article  of  our  last  volume. 

But  there  are  other  objections  to  the  ceconomy  of  diis  sy- 
stem. It  has  been  ii^eoiously  remarked  by  some  lively  and 
intuitive  critics,  that  this  system  is  nothing  more  than  a 
vchcme  for  bribii^  men  to  work  cheap,  a  mere  robbii^  of  Peter 
to  pay  Paul;  thereby  insinuating  with  their  accustomed  fair- 
enss,  that  the  donation  waa  imparted  to  all  these  who  would 
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Atlterfme  liave  earbed  it,  and  of  course  (hat  the  pretence  to  any 
raving  was  &  aiere  iUuiiou.  Whereas  tbetFuib  appears  to  be, 
that  it  is  oitly  iioparted  to  oBe-tenth  of  those,  to  tbe  other  nine 
parts  of  whom  it  must  otherwise  have  been  given  to  their  great 
detriinent  iii  tt)e  shape  of  wages;  and  liiat  tlte  real  saving  is  of 
course  equai  to  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  sum  that  would  for  that 
purpose  liavebeen  necessary.  'L'bis  is  also  a  sufficient  answer  to 
tbose  phitusophers  who  object  that  any  addition  to  the  pay  of  the 
labourer,  whether  in  the  shape  of  wagesQr  donatiuu,  only  raises  tbe 
general  priceof  provbions,  by  auiucreased  competitioii,  widiout 
entitlii^  the  labourer  to  a  larger  portion  of  them,  l'bis  would  be 
.certainly  so,  were  the  remuneration  of  labour  uHitersaZ/y  railed, 
and  cowtitutes  a  souud  argumeut  against  liie  expediency  of  any 
such  proposition.  But  it  is  as  cleaily  otherwise,  where  tbe  largess 
is  confined  to  the  tenth  part  only  of  the  labouring  people;  tfaat 
tenth  part  does  then  clearly  acc|uire  a  larger  portion  of  provt 
sions  at  the  expence  of  the  reinainder;  but  at  an  expence  n^it^ 
their  very  superior  numbers  and  inferior  wants  cau  weU  enable 
them  to  bear. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  prospect  of  pariah  relief  kt  tdd 
^e  or  sicknesg  encourages  idleness  and  vice  in  the  vigour  of 
life.  This  evidently  applies  only  to  the  batchdot  awl  pareat 
of  a  small  family;  for  the  man  with  a  large  family  era,  oeitfaer  be 
idle,  nor  can  he  lay  up  any  savings  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  in- 
dustry and  frugality.  The  objection,  therefore,  amounts  to  tfiia, 
that  a  man  without  incumbrance,  and  in  full  possession  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  will  be  tempted  to  the  iudukence  uf  present  gra- 
tification,  by  the  delightful  prospect  of  passing  his  latter  days  in 
a  workhouse.  Now  we  can  well  believe  that  the  possession  of 
superfluous  money  will  tempt  an  uninstructed  peasant  into  idle, 
diuolute,  and  thou]{htIess,  habits.  But  that  he  does,  tkia  with 
any  dehberate  or  prospective  view  of  die  consequeiKCs  that  will 
femilt  to  bim  in  his  old  age,  or  in  sickness,  is  contrary  (o  all 
experience  and  analt^y.  Present  temptation,  the  absence  of 
tnoral  restraint,  and  the  want  of  consideration,  are  the  predispos- 
ing causes  to  vicious  indulgence;  but  let  a  man  once. be  brought 
,  to  delibeniie,  to  taie  a  prospective  view  of  tlie  consequences  of 
tucfa  a  career,  and  he  will  perceive  that  he  is  entering  an  avenue 
of  bqrrors,  which  the  agreeable  perspective  of  the  parish  ivork- 
house  at  Ute  termination  of  the  vista  will  scarcely  tempt  lum  to 
encptinter.  The  poor  laws,  moreover,  do  not  make  a  provision 
.  in  supply  of  deficiencies  occasioned  by  wilful  ioleneas,  but  of 
tho84  oiu^  tx'ii*^''  result  from  incapacity;  and  the  contrary  im- 
pressuw  IS  aq  error  into  which  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  befove 
ns  has  fallen  in  conunoD  with,  many  others  who  have  no  pcac^ 
cal  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
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We  ibnk  that  we  are  now  MAy  entitM  td  bSMmw  Aftt  Ae 
neoetwr;  inrreose  of  people  k  rawed  bj  the  poOr  laws  in  tie 
cfacapeit  aad  moit  cffectyal  mamwf ;  and  being  bo  nised,  il  w41 
probably  be  thought  Buperfliioaa  to  wtste  any  woris  in  proving 
tliat  the  result  is  favourable  to  coRHtierce  and  maiuifecturet. 

.But  tbs  third  limb  of  our  triple  propositioQ  yet  rcmtiiM  to  be 
made  good,  io  order  completely  to  eaUblish  the  policy  of  the 
poor  laws]  for  it  ta  erideot  thM  uatesi  they  have  auo  a  tamfetK^ 
to  inctviM  tfac  means  of  attbeistence  is  propoftioa  to  the  pop«- 
lattoD  which  they  call  mio  being,  they  do  in  Act  justly  iomr  the 
nnputatioa  of  audaciously  pretending  to  support  thetn  only  to 
plunge  them  into  greater  mieery.  lu  truth,  there  cantiot  be* 
clearer  axiom  in  political  ceconomy  than  dtet  an  iucrease  of 

.  oooauBert,  the  objects  of  consumption  remaining  the  Mnie,  and 
o«ly  suttctent  for  the  number  of  conaumers  previously  in  vsiM- 
«Bce^  u  Dotbing  less  than  the  mtmductien  of  so  ttudi  diaewe, 
muery,  and  pretnatare  death ;  and  that  relimtftg  one  pettioB  Af 
tboae  comsumen  by  donations  in  money  is  only  <keriTii^  the 
rest  of  (beir  rightful  Aare  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  \Ve  Appf«- 
bead  that  it  vrw  an  assumpliou,  that  this  proposition  waa  iq^ree- 
able  t»  tbe  fact  of  the  case,  whtdi  induced  Mr.  Matlhns  (nfter 
•fajecti^  to  the  poor  laws,  on  account  of  their  tendency  tO  in- 
crease population),  to  fini^  by  stating  his  belief  dnrt  they  do 
Dot  in  ^ct  iscTMse  population  at  til,  but  only  distreas  and  misery. 
But  Imw  stands  the  iSact  i  Onr  render*  hare  prebaUy  bene 
in  nittd  that  in  tbe  manufactnrng  state  of  society  prevatent  in 
Knghnd  fresh  capital  can  only  be  laid  out  in  a^cultiire,  b 
proportion  to  the  demand  which  a  prerioOBly  existing  jtopvh- 
tion  mnket  npon  its  pcoduce.  They  wW  «so  -  ntlMit  tlmt  in 
abuDdanc*  of  rannji  even  for  some  ceotmiea  nnsta  in  Engfatid, 
fov  die  fintfacr  production  of  food  in  propottion  a>  it  i«  «ritad 
far.  Bnt  M  render  tbe  caH  efficient  it  nmM  be  tnnde  Mt  oiMy 
by  One  that  wants  to  be  fed,  bnt  who  cMi  offer  s  remUneratiAa 
tor  the  food  piodnced.  The  objects  c«4)e4  into  esitflence,  and 
reared  bjr  A*  poor  lawi,  are  ig  a  eondftion  to  moke  Aia  oAo'. 
Tbe  otUitiou  mnde  (o  tbeir  eanmigs  gives  A«ai  a  vriid  -dniin 
to  a  In^er  portkui  of  the  ecMfifig  foodthm  Aey  would  atb«r* 
wise  have,  sad,  by  inerensiog  the  number  of  competitors,  has  a 
teadency  to  raiae  ita  price.  Tins  of  cmran  gt«es  tm  imp«l*e  to 
the  cBpitsUit  ts  ky  out  mon  money  orpon  land,  Utalt  be  nay 
supply  tke  additional  deMand  for  food ;  md  were  this  the  yAtale 
pTooesa,  we  think  tbat  die  third  Krab  of  our  propouiioil  Wotdd 
stand  dm.  Butthis  is  by  no  mennd  tbe <my  nflueRce exer- 
ciaodby  the  ponrlawioHth«liutiierprodnction0ffi)od.  T^eir 
{Mitral  opuatiMi  il  ooafinii^  the  high  Kmuaenrtion  of  hlwer 
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to  Ikow  oeljr  «ko  han  ki^  fannU«i,  sffoHi  &cyitiw  to  tlie  ex- 
teoMDii  of  agricokurc,  to  tb«  full  m  j^reat  ax  thoae  ^?ca  to  mtt- 
Ufmctwiag  iadwtry.  Fur  while  tho  mcrMMd  demsnd  for  food 
fpom  Urn  aagmmtad  popakttoa  impela  tbc  capitalist  on  the  OM 
hiSd,  the  oomparatmlj  Icnr  rate  of  labour  ver?  isuch  Miista  bu 
operatiaDi  (A  the  etfaur,  aod  be  cfioabines  at  once  tb«  odvintiigc* 
of  tbt  i^ficuhanl  and  BunifaGtunng  state*  of  tociet?. 

Tin  pnoft  ia  dUaiJ  mif  hi  be  cxtOKled  to  any  givaa  length, 
b;  ft  i^hrtoce  Id  dn  various  principles  of  political  ceconooij 
which  nlate  to  pnxtuction  and  cotMumpbon ;  b«t  we  t#u*t  Ihkt 
■wt*  tfaaa  cnongji  has  now  bocn  staled  to  convince  anj  iayr- 
tial  iMBd,  that  tba  poor  laws  d»  in  fact  produce  a  hoail^  and  , 
ngOMua  nereaae  of  popofartion,  at  the  tune  tinie  that  they 
m>nl  a  OMvespondiHs  eocovafMnent  to  cnltivalioB,  without 
(baniiiUi^  that  wbi^  it  w  esaentiaUy  due  to  commerce  and 
Baoubctnra* ;  that  Ihay  have  more  than  realised  the  desident- 
tarn  which  Sir  Jamca  Stuart  probably  bad  in  kit  mind  whan  he 
Mated,  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  keep  down  the  wage»  of  labottr 
a  orde*  to  deprcsa  the  price  of  commaditiea,  aad  at  the  sane 
IBU  to  cncovnigB  cultivation  by  the  demand  (^  an  itMireasiag 
pepalatim  for  subsistenc*,  the  ttate  nuut  jmtyfor  the  mpfort  ^ 
the  children,  to  the  ezteot  in  which  the  fathers  of  lai^e  faniliM 
«e  ttuUe  to  provide  for  tfaeoi. 

Una  ^  as  to  the  policy  of  the  poor  laws,  which,  we  tnii^ 
Man^  upon  grounds  as  finn  and  tenable  as  ,we  sImU  presently 
hoft  to  shew  ia  dM  case  w^  mpeot  to  their  humanity:  for 
we  d»  wM  pretend  to  onert  that  those  who  enacted  tbe  pe«T 
laws  had  ai^  vary  dear  views  of  their  real  political  eftects. 
We  believe  huraaaity  was  (he  rulii^  inducement  to  their  est*- 
1  wlbch  tbey  have 
'  y  a  natioa  which 
niaa  admit  to  jcmb  gnat  sobriety  of  judgment  mth 
ik  faeUnga  of  charity.  But  if  that  view  be  a  false  oite,  if  Um 
iMoMpwrt  (^M  have  rifen  up  in  our  d^rs  are  founded  in  the 
soppontson,  that  ow  ancestors  were  in  this  ieitance  mudi  mie- 
fsfcea  in  their  weU^ntesided  views  Cev  the  beseit  of  ^  poor; 
f*hA  all  respect  to  policy,  pndt,  and  the  r^tid  accuBniladoa 
of  wealth  and  p«odac«J  For  it  is  akwoat  too  obviows  to  be  re- 
paMtdy  that  these  can  never  be  built  upon  a  aatid  fouadatiaK 
Moless  wbere  they  rest  npoa  Ihe  moral  wW&re  of  tbe  people. 

We  think,  in  iiit  first  plaoe,  that  we  have  a  ri^  to  assume  that 
tbe  argument  of  tbe  preaedi^  P<V**  I**"  cou^etely  cut  wp  hy 
4«  losts  all  the  modem  ohje^ns  to  tbe  humsaity  of  the  poor 
htn  drawn  fpoilt  Iha  ptindpie  of  populatioB.  Their  fo»da- 
tion  eridanlly  nsts  on  tim  aotio%  that  the  nutmy  given  ui  the 
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form  of  poors  rates  calb  into  exirtenc*  m  number  of  «•&■ 
tionat  iTMuths,  for  which  no  corresponding  supply  of  food  is 
raised.  But  we  have  shewn  the  converse  of  this  proposition  to 
be  true,  therefore  the  whole  theoretical  aupcrstnicture  of  vice 
and  misery  built  upon  it  falls  to  the  ground  of  course.  And 
when  the  objectors  turn  short  round  and  asaert,  t^at  notwith- 
standing  their  former  objections  in  point  of  theory,  they  do  not 
think  tltst  in  pttint  of  fact  the  poors  rates  do  encourage  popula- 
tion, but  only  idleness  and  vice  by  the  prospect  of  future  relief, 
although  the  earnings  of  youth  and  manhood  may  have  bees 
disnpated  in  debauchery;  we  think  that  we  have  met  them  on 
that  point  also,  by  shewing  that  the  portion  of  the  people  to 
nhom  the  argument  applies,  namely  Ac  young  end  unmarried, 
or  the  married  w'l^  amall  fimiUes,  will  assuredly  regulate  their 
moral  conduct  more  according  to  the  example  of  their  superiors, 
and  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  which  may  have  been 
imparted  to  them,  than  by  any  distant  view  of  the  temporal 
couMQuences  of  stjf-indnlgence.  And  we  have  further  niew« 
that  all  the  arguments  built  on  the  supposition  that  the  poor 
laws  make  up  to  an  idle  labourer  the  denci^icies  arising  from 
neglect  are  erroneous;  they  only  come  in  aid  of  his  total  or 
partial  ipcapacity  to  support  himself  and  his  family. 

But  in  the  second  place,  we  confess  that  we  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  merely  proving  that  the  poor  laws  are  not  inhumtiit 
in  their  operation.  We  think  ours^es  in  a  coniUtion  to  prove 
that  they  constitute  one  of  the  grandest  monuments  of  extensive 
charity  and  enlightened  humanity  that  ever  adorned  any  age  or 
nation.  The  system  has  actually  realized  tintjaialotis  theory  of 
social  happiness  which  political  oeconomists  have  agreed  in  ridi- 
culing from  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  downwartb— that 
every  man  in  rfn/  distress  is  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  a 
sufficient  relief  from  the  public.  We  beg  it  may  be  observed 
that  this  is  predicated  of  the  laws,  not  of  (he  abuses  or  incon- 
veniences which  the  lapse  of  time,  the  alterations  in  society, 
and  a  long  course  of  n^lect  or  mismon^ement,  may  have  intro- 
duced into  thdr  execution.  That  these,  however,  are  iMt  very 
general  or  injurious,  and  have  been  much  counteracted  by  the 
conservative  regulation  which  places  the  ceconomy  of  the  fimd  in 
the  hands  of  those  very  persons  horn  whose  pockets  it  is  taken, 
(with  a  power  of  appeal  to  both  parties  against  abuse),  we  think 
will  plainly  appear  upon  reference  to  the  actual  extent  of  the 
bmome  results  now  arisingfrom  their  operation. 

These  extend  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  rates  not  actually 
expended  in  rearing  large  families ;  to  all  the  relief  given,  in  large 
naaufhtituriiig  and  commercial- towns  to  pett<»a  thrown  out  of 
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•B^lo^ent  by  Ae  necesssry  fiuctiutbiu  of  tnde;  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  sick,  of  widows,  of  orphana,of  the  aged  and  infimi,— ^ 
of  all  those,  in  short,  who  cannot  provide  for  themselves,  and 
whose  depeodance  upon  individual  chaii^  would  be  itunfficient 
to  iweserve  their  existraice. 

Of  those  who  are  wholly  supported  in  workfaooses  the  number 
in  1803  was  83,462.  Tliese  are  almost  eiclusively  sitJc,  aged,  in- 
firm, and  orphans.  And  sHppostiig  our  fonaet  calculation  of 
600,000  persons,  coDStituting  that  part  of  the  healthy  families 
of  laJwurers  which  is  supported  by  the  public,  to  be  correct, 
there  will  remain  356,000  persons  which  come  under  the  de-- 
scriptiofl  of  casual  poor,  assisted  out  of  workhouses  at  perioda 
of  ackness  or  temporary  difiiailty,  who  are  thereby  preserred  at  a 
triffing  expence  to  their  families  and  to  the  State,  which  must 
otherwise  have  expended  all  the  money  that  woold  itairtt  been 
necessary  to  rear  another  effective  labourer  to  the  age  at  which 
each  would  have  been  carried  off..  .  -< 

We  will  not  now  expatiate  upon  that  interesting  scene. of 
bonituity  which  the  details  of  this  enoraious  moss  of  charity 
in  all  its  extensive  ramifications  presents  to  our  view.  We  had 
rather  leave  them  to  the  ex)>erience  or  imagination  of  our  readers : 
briefly  remarking,  that  however  the  cold  {^ilosopher  in  his  closet 
may  attempt  to  argue  them  into  illusions,  duase  who  have  been 
actually  conversant  with  Ae  operatioa  of  the  laws  concenung the 
poor,  that  is,  die  clei^,  the  magistrates,  and  the  country,  gentle- 
men of  England,  are  as  well  aware  of  the  reality  of  the  ben^ts 
ccmferred  by  them,  as  our  statesmen,  our  generals,  and  our  ene- 
mies are  of  the  eflicient  human  beings  whom  these  laws  asnst 
id  bringing  to  perfection.  . 

WehavealreadyintimatedourasseDtto  the  fact,  that  the  pooi>- 
lavrs  are  capable  of  many  amendments,  both  in  enactment  and 
in  the  mode  of  their  eiiecution.  The  length  to  which  these  oIh 
servotions  have  already  extended,  precludes  us  from  entering 
into  these  improvemeuts  on  the  present  occasion.  But  there  is 
<Hie  wtiich  so  strongly  results  from  the  preceding  view  of  their 
policy,  that  we  do  not  perceive  how  any  man  who  accedes  to 
thct  justice  of  that  policy  can  heutate  a  moment  in  wishing  to 
apply  the  anieudment. 

By  the  law,  as  it  at  present  stands,  no  man  can  einm  relief 
so  long  as  he  is  possessed  of  any  property  whatever,  nor  uotets 
sndi  part  of  bis  family  as  applies  for  relief  will  consent  to  go 
into  uie  workhouse,  if  so  required  by  the  overseers.  1'he  opera- 
-  tion  of  this  law  upon  the  industrious  &ther  of  a  large  family,  who 
only  requires  from  the  rates  that  which  is  ne<%ssary  to  make  up 
the.  deficieucy  in  his  own  earaiiigB,  is  evidently  cruel  and  impt^t-. 
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tic.  It  ia  impolitic,  bccunn  tkc  trtfiiBg  proptrtf  whtcb  he  my 
poaMOf  is  ofton  the  ■ourc«  of  more  profit  to  him  than  its  iiitri>> 
Hc  volue  vould  afford  to  the  panih  upon  its  side,  and  dwrefora 
to  that  flxteot  ezoncratn  the  rates  of  a  burthen  they  must  olh«f^ 
vise  hear.  It  iticruel,  because  it  imposes  an  uniiecessary  hard- 
ship upoo  an  tndiutrious  mad,  interferes  with  his  domestic  com- 
forts, and  plac ee  the  happintas  of  his  nearwt  and  deafest  connw* 
tiow  at  the  mercy  of  his  immediate  superior  in  society :  and  this, 
while  the  pauper  himself,so  far  from  having  committed  a  crime, 
has  floitdactcd  biaaelf  ia  a  manner  whidi  (if  then  be  any  tnA 
ia  the  ai|;umenls  of  this  and  out  preeedhig  number  on  these  >nb^ 
jects)  is  morally  and  politically  advantagwui  to  his  eouDtiy. 
The  general  conviction  of  die  hardriiip  of  the  law  in  this  case 
has  produceda  &e<(uent  relaxaticH)  of  it  in  practice ;  bat  atill  the 
magistrate  haa.no  poMtva  control,  if  an  orcneer,  from  motins 
whkh  often  operate  in  parochial  sou^bles,  should  ii 
strict  compliance  with  its  letter.  'Ilut,  we  have  n 
■ay,  ibould  be  remedied. 

Impressed  widi  the  soonAiess  of  the  argumena  by  whidi  iM 
have  presumed  to  support  the  policy  of  the  poor  laws,  we  miM 
stFenuDualy  assert  that  dw  poor  and  mdustrious  lather  of  a  large 
family  has  a  bight  to  that  support  from  dte  state  whic^bia  enm 
•Eertiona  cannot  procure.  And  be  has  of  coarse  a  right  to  m- 
•ceive  it  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  not  bring  shame  upon  him,  or 
interfere  in  any  way  with  his  comfort  and  happiness.  If  in  the 
act  which  makes  the  relief  neccssaiy  he  confers  a  benefit  on  the 
comrauuty,  that,  community  cannot  either  in  justice  or  potic? 
make  it  the  source  of  diaticas  or  misery  to  the  agent.  Admitting 
the  premises  we  have  laid  down,  this  consequence  is  unavoidabk. 
.  We  would  therefore  stibmit  it  with  all  due  humility  to  Mr. 
Whitbiesd  (whose  weU-intended  elTorts  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
haTC  twice  been  uDsucceasfiil,  because,  as  we  think,  they  have 
twice  been  founded  upon  miatakea  piiaciples  of  policy  and  »co- 
oomy)  that  he  would  do  well  to  bring  in  a  bill,  authorising  nmr- 
leera  and  magistrates  to  afford  the  regulated  allowance  to  poor 
fathers  of  la^e  fimiilies,  notwithstanding  they  may  possess  pro- 
perty to  a  small  apecijUd  amount  (£0A  or  St)i.  for  instance, 
taking  however  into  consideration  the  income  arising  frani  sudi 
protmiy,)  sad  widiont  insisting  that  the  part  of  the  fniily  w- 
tuafly  chargeable  shall  be  sent  to  the  workhouse.  We  wU 
venture  almost  to  promise  success  to  Mr.  Whitbiead  in  this  ^ 
HBrtaking,and  wc  think  it  it  foanded  on  a  priacipte  that  nust  be 
i^reeable  to  his  dispositioa.  For  however  it  any  be  oor  mi»- 
fortuae  to  differ  froan  him  on  the  p<4icy  or  eipeifitncyof  ahnoct 
eveiy  pout  of  discussion  which  be  brings  before  the  ptAUc,  ^ 
reelect  the  independence  and  honesty  of  his  mind. 
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A  Condie  Hiitory  of  tbe  Moora  in  Sptin,  ffom  their  InvaMon  of  tlut 
JCiosdom  until  their  final  Eipulmu  from  il.  By  Thomat  BourkCifiaqt 
4to.     lU  li.  boudt. 

The  Chronicle  of  John  Hardyinf.  containing  ao  Account  of  Poblie 
lltamaethmi,  Ironi  the  earlieft  Period  of  EngUah  Hittory  to  the  beginning 
oT  tbe  Reign  of  king  Edward  tbe  Fourth ;  to  which  are  added  a  BiographU 
lal  and  Litemy  Prafacct  and  an  Indes-  By  Henry  Ellii.  Rojnu  4to. 
'  ^t.  board*. 

;  Hittory  of  Aberdeen.     By  Walter  Tliom,  Etq-     iimo.    tea. 
^ncMper  1 1«.  board). 


r^  OiitOTY  ofthe  Grecian  War,  in  Eight  Booh ;  written  by  Thncy* 
ffido.  Faithfully  tnuuUted  from  the  Onginal,  By  Thonut  Hobbe«|Of 
IMalnubiiry.   .NewEUitioo.    a  roll.    Sro.    i£*.  board! ■ 


The  Catfe*  of  the  OfDce  ai  exerclwd  by  the  SherHFIn  Pehon,  orby 
lu  Uoder-fbeHIT.  '  By  Oeorge  Skinow.    tio.     io«.  6d.  board*. 

A  Practical  Treatiie  on  tbe  Law  af  l^atkHit.  By  Jotepb  Chitty,  Eiq. 
1*0-      boards. 

The  Statutes  of  the  United  KlDgdoni  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland*  51 
George  III.  tBtr-    Vol.  IV.   P.  II.    ^to.  rSs.  boards. 

JUrMconauIt  Exerdutiont.  By  Francii  Hargrare,  Etq-  410.  Vd.L 
andll.    41.  lit.  boarda. 

A  Practical  TreatiK  on  the  Law  relative  to  Apprenticei  and  JoimKy- 
Seft,  and  to  tbe  Exerci)ing  Trade*.   By  Joseph  Chitty,  £«q.    Sro.  Ts.6d. 

A  Treatlae  oB  tbe  Gime  Lawi.  and  on  Public  and  PriTSte  Fitheriet. 
Compriring  a  Digest  of  the  l.v^ ,  and  an  Appendhc,  containing  ercry 
ItatDteandCaieonthenitg'ect'  By  JoMpb  Chitty,  Eaq.  s  Vd».  royal 
Ifo.  il.  jii.  6d-  boards. 

TheSpeecfaes  nf  the  Rt.  Hota.  John  Philpot  Camn,  Master  of  tbe  RoHa 
In  Ireland,  on  the  late  very  iniercsting  StaU  Triali,  fcc.  tec.  'niri 
Bdillofl-    It«.    131.  bMi4i. 
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«;0  Uit  of  NtW  JTorit. 

Lieut.  Col.  George  lohnitoQ's  Trial  by  Court  Martial,  on  a  Clur|e  of 
'  Hntinv.     8vo.     im.  boardi. 

Cobbetf  I  coniiilete  CollMAion  of  State  Trials  and  Pracecdtnyi  for  Htgh 
TVenon,  and  other  CrimM  and  Mifdemeanoui*,  finitn  the  cariieat  Period 
to  tbe  prenent  Time.  Vol.  XI.  and  XII.  Roynt  gvo-  t1.  i  tu  (A-  ead. 
-  Ticatwe  on  the  Lew  of  Mercanille  Ooarutfct-  By  W.  W.  Fdl,  Biq- 
8vo.    9S-  boards. 

Trial  of  Edward  Sheridan,  M.D.  upon  an  Indictment  for  a  MUdemea* 
nor.  Not- iSn.    Svo-    41.  k wed. 

MSDicmt  AMD  s(7KGeitr. 

Obtervaliont  on  the  Surreal  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck ;  TBw* 
tiated  by  CaKi  aad  Engravingt.  By  Allen  Burns.  Ito.  11$.  boaidt- 
■  Fractical  Obi*r»atloii»  on  the  Treatmeni  of  the  Disease*  of  the  Pre*. 
Ut<  Gland.  B;  I^dward  Home,  Esf\.  F.  R-  5.  Sto.  hi.  IXHTdt. 
'  A  TYeatiK  on  some  practical  Poinct,  relating  ta  the  Dneaae  of  the 
Eye.  By  the  late  John  Curaingbam  Saundeia.  To  which  It  added,  a 
■hort  Account  of  the  Aiitlior*8  Life.  By  !•  K.  Tarre,  H.D.  Royal  8*0. 
j).  la.    coloured,     il.  1  la.  6d-  boardi. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  publlabed  by  the  Medical  and  Cbi> 
TUivical  Society.    Vol.  II.  8to.    iG>.  boarda. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Proceet  which  Nature  employs  for  the  Kepatr  of 
Injuries  to  the  Canal  of  the  Inlertlnes,  illuitniting^The  Treatment  of  !*• 
Mtralint;  Wound*,  and  Strangulated  Hernia.  By  Beojamin  ^nyat, 
BIuEtrated  by  EngraTingi.   »ra.   ija.  boards-  ■       ' 

OUervationj  on  the  Dlseasei  of  the  Liver.  By  Thooai  Mnti,  M.p. 
Ifwo.    t*.  6d.  sewed. 

tactical  Obgervationson  Cataract.  KyRobert  Muter.  11vo.4S.ftd.boardi. 

A  TreatiK  00  tke  Management  of  b^ti.  By  y  Syer,  Eh|.  auiyeoD. 
*8»o.    lo).  6d.  bMnh. 

Tbe  Apotbecaiy't  Vade  Mecum.    By  Hyde  Hatbia  Browne,    f  ool^   . 
fap.  ]■■  6i  board*. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  ibe  Buman  Cultet,  Stonacb,  and  luteittocf. 
By  Alexander  Monro,  Jun.  M.D.  F.RS-E.    Koyal  Ito-     iI.  >St.  boanb. 

Koaomia,  Opinions  concerning  Life  and  Death.  By  A.  P.  Bncban, 
MD-  iimo.  5».  4d.  boards. 

ftcewan  Pandect  of  Medicine,  containing  a  mw  Heattlogical  Amagc- 
ment  of  Diacases-    By  Ricbaid  Reeoe,  M4>.    Royal  8w>   las.  botod*. 

MTLITARr. 

'  Eipt»alioii  of  Ae  Keriew  UaMBimca'of  a  R^nent  of  Cavakj^  far- 
ticubrly  intended  for  tte  Imrruciion  of  Vogag  Oftceu.  By  WiUif» 
flaehett.    Sto.  7a.  «d.  faouda. 

UtSCBLLAVSOUI. 

The  W«ib  «f  Ate»Ddcr  Pope,  Ess-  in  Veree  and  Proac,  vhb  Notfi 
«MdaMeiBoiri^I>T- JokinoB.    8  Voli.  nyal  iBmo.    at  board*]: 

The  InflBcnce  of  L^rAure  aron  Society,  trsotUted  from  tbe  fneck 
•fMadanie4eSt«lU*litcin.    ■  Vcb.   crHraSro.    141.  board*. 

Ditto  in  French,     a  Vols,    i^a  sewed. 

Bckct  Pi^n  of  tb(  Bottet  UttBtr  VocMty. '  VattfV.   ^to-  -i*- 

Remarks  on  the  Bill  now  pending  in  I^rljaneat^  for  th<  Am^jgiat 
of  Parish  Rcguters.    By  Jamea  Lucaa,  Eat).  Stq.  t*.  tfd.  tewed. 


bvGoogle 


Ua  tftftm  Wmh.  ^l 

Letter  to  Wn.  Rascoc,  Etq.  on  tbe  Stttycct  of  VixUxmatUY  Rffiirm. 
Br  John  Mcrritt.    8*0.  m.  M.  nwed. 

Lord  Somers'a  Colleciion  of  Scarce  and  Valuidile  Tncti.  arrange 
'^c.    By  Waiter  Scott.  Esq.  VoL  VH.  Second  Edition.  Rnyal  ito.  3I.  31. 

Papers  relating;  to  the  Action  between  HM.S.  Little  Belt  of  la  OuM, 
ud  the  United  btatCB  Frigate  Prejidrnt,  of  44  Giuii-     >to.  ».  KWcd, 

Thecomplete  Workt  of  Adam  Smith,  L.LJ!).  with  an  Account  of  hit 
life  and  Writing*.     By  Dugald  Stewart,  j  Vols.  8to.  3!.  boardi. 

A  General  View  of  the  Coat  Trade  of  Scotland,  chieBy  that  of  tbe  River 
loith,  and  Mid  Lothian.    Sro.    6«.  boards. 

The  Game  of  Hazard  Invettigated.  By  George  Lanberti  (^  Newmr> 
kA-    Crown  S'o^     109.  6d.  board*. 

The  Spirit  of  the  British  Eisayiau,  comprising  all  the  niMt  Ta}wditc 
PapenoDcBcrr  Sul^ectof  Lifeand  Minntiy.   4  Vote-  tamo.  iL  boatdi. 

AReriewofthe  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  of  ibe  Pa«i{jildl 
v/itten  upon  it|  Stc-    By  Rniticus  Aboomia.     8*0.    w.  6d.  Kwed. 

Fuoenl  Oiationg  in  Piaite  of  Military  Men.  Translated  froM  tW 
prerii  of  Thucydide*,  FlatOt  and  Lysiaa.  With  esptauuitory  Not<h  and 
tome  Account  of  the  Authors.  By  tbe  Rcr-  Thomu  Bioodburit.  8vOk 
lb*,  board*. 

.  The  Ofgaak  Rcmaiat  of  tbe  Former  World.  Centaiaing  the  RuuiH 
of  Insecti.  SbelU,  Amphibia,  Land  Aoimali,  &c-  By  Jama  Pirtinitu 
Vol.  UI-  4ta-  3I-  I  IS.  6d.  boards. 

A  Treatise  on  Piano-forte  Expreeuon,  containing  the  Priociplei  of  fine 
fluijagontfiat  loftmnieDl.    By  W- 9.  titevena-    Folio-  loa.  6d.  board*. 

An  Account  of  tlie  difiiaent  Chiritin  belonging  to  tbe  Poor  of  the 
fouo^of  Nor&lk.  By  Zachary  Clark.  With  a  Preface  by  T.  CIvk- 
Mn,  M.A.     8*0.   7*.    boards. 

An  Bsaiy  on  the  Probi^lity  of  Sensation  in  Vegetables,  with  additional 
Obserrations  on  Instinct,  Senution,  IrritatuKty,  &c.  By  James  Percbard 
Topper,    ivo.    £s.  boards. 

A  Looking-glaas  for  tbe  Ladies,  which  poiseiBea  not  only  tb*  Propert|r 
^t  shMridg  what  they  arc»  but  what  twy  ought  to  be-  luao.  %». 
boards. 

A  flclectioB  fmn  Biibop  Honu's  ConmenUry  on  tbe  PsalsH,  fav  Lind- 
Ity  Murray.     i»mo.    5s.  boardi. 

Tte  Meet  Works  of  Bishop  Hall,  uiasgied  by  J.  Pratt,  B.D.  P.A.S. 
jTols.  8tO'    i1.  loa.  boards,    j  Vols.  Uoyal  Hvo.   3!.  tos.  boards. 

I«trcn  Ml  the  Aanual  SiAicripuea*  for  tb«  Smm  of  the  Clergy.  By 
WilHam  Burdon,  Esq.  8vo.  is.  sewed. 

Tbe  Connfdatc  Guide  to  t^  Art  of  pUying  tbe  Oman  Fhite.  By 
Jbhn  Beale.    Folio.  Ss.  sewed. 

Petraloty.  a  TraUiw  on  Rockl-  By  Joki  HtAertoa,  Kk).  a  Vols. 
0VO-  aU  as.  boacdfr. 

AMcdeta  of  Litentwf  and  Scarce  Book*.  By  the  Btv.  Wiltiun 
Bek)e.    Vol.  V.  a»o.  las-  boards. 

A  Sketch  of  Cumb«ilaMl  MaDnen,  in  Pruc  and  Verse.  By  F.  JoDie. 
Dmo.  I*.    Svo-  IS.  6d-  sewed- 

HOVEtS  AND  aoMA^ces. 

Emily,  a  Moral  Tale.  By  the  Rer.  Henry  KeU.  VoL  UI.  crown  t*A 
ft.  66.  boank-  t 

Memoirs  of  an  Author.  ByJaneHerrey.  gVols.  lamo.  1^.  6d- boards. 

Une  Macedoine.  Pit  Figault  le  Bran.    4  Vol*.    t*ino.   il.  sewed. 


L,gL,;L0[JvCoOglc 


S7»  iMi  vf  Kr»  fPw-d. 

Tlie  MiTerian  CNief.  a  Romance.  4  Vnh.    1  amo-    tl-    fcoan**- 

The  GountfJ*  and  Gmnidc)  or,  Modn  of  DiKipKne.  By  LctHii 
Matild*  Hawkins!   4  VoU.    Sto.    iL  i6s.   boards. 

TheSoniof  Altringbam,  aNowl.    By  A.  T.  Palmer.  3  Vols.     1 
I  Si.  boards- 

EI  Diablo  Cajuelo;  or,  the  DctiI  on  Two  Sticks,  in  SpanJih.      1 
4s.  M.  boardi. 

The  Castle  of  Tarifla,  or  the  Self-banJibed  Man.    4  Vols.    » *ni( 

Mittriinnnr  the  Height  of  Bllts,  or  Extreme  of  Misery.  By  Mrs.  Meekn 
4  Tots.    iimo.     il.  It.  boards. 

Modem  Kate,  or  a  Husband  Perplexed.  By  A,  F,  Uolstein.  j  Vols. 
iimo.     16s.  6d- boards. 

Tfae  Honk's  Daughter;  or,  Hypocriiy  punitfaed :  «  Nofel.  3  Yob. 
iimo-  15s.  boards. 

Tbe  Uagic  Ring  ;  or.  Ingratitude  punished  :  in  Eastern  Tsle- 
ji.  boards. 

Henry  and  Tsabelta ;  or,  the  RcrerKS  of  Fortune :  a  Norel.  a  Toli- 
lamo.     101.    boords. 

Alexis,  the  Tynnt  of  the  East,  a  Persian  Tale.  lano.  js.  boanls. 

The  Capricious  Mother ;  or.  Accidents  and  Chiocei :  a  Korel.  3  Toti. 
■iKM).  tjs.  boards. 

Sir  Willism  Oorien,  a  Domertlc  Tate.     3  Vols.  itmo.   15s.  bonds- 

Sicilisn  Mysteries,  a  Romance,     j  Vols.    iimo.   rl.  j».  td.  boards. 

The  fiitrderers,  on  Historical  Romance.     3  Vols.     iimo.    IJS.  boaril. 

Friends  and  Lotcts,  a  Novel.    3  Vols.    iimo.    i;b.  boards. 

Tbe  Sea  Devi),  or  Son  of  a  Bellows-taender:  ■  tragicomic  RonUBce: 
a  Toll.    ismo.  91.  boards. 

'  rOBTBY. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Beten,  a  Poem.  By  Anna  Lxtitia  Bntttnld- 
4(0.   is-  M.  sewed. 

The  Philosophy  ofMelancbo)y,«  Poem,  nitha  Mythological  Ode.  Bf 
T.  L.  Peacock.    Royal  4to-     its.    boards. 

The  Siege  of  Zangoka,  and  other  Poemi.  By  Laura  Soirfna  Tem- 
ple,   crown  G«o.    8*.  boards. 

The  Test  of  Virtue,  and  other  Poems.    By  Miss  P.  Barren.  Foobeip. 
7s.  boards. 
-  Roncetrallea,  a  P«em,  in  is  Books.  By  R.  Warton,  Esq.  M^.  F.RJ. 
4to,  il.  10s.    boards- 

-  "Die  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  and  other  Poems.      By  Walter  Scott, 
Esq.    Second  Edition.    8ra.   qs.   boards. 
.   Palnsof  Urmory,  apoem.    By  Fertftrlnie  Bingham.  Foolscap-  ss.  id. 

Forms  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects-  By  Miss  K—  H — ,  Footseap,  jf- 
^  Rostra's  Cbsint  or,  the  Choice  of  Life:  a  Ptoem.  By  Alitaa-LcteU' 
Foolscap.    6s.  boards. 

The  Poetical  Chain,  consisting  of  HticelfameauB  Poems.  By  Mrs. 
RiliOD-    Foobcap.    7s.  ed.  boards. 

The  Times,  or  the  Prophecy,  an  Ode.     410.    ss.  ed.  sewed. 

A  Poetical  Paraphrase  of-a  Poriion  of  the  Book  of  Pidms.  By  Botmt 
Wdaeleyi  FXS.    Crown  Eto.  js.  boards.- 

Cauloma,  a  Poem  i  with  Notes  00  tbe  present  StaU  of  A&n  iW  tkt 
PeoiDSDla-    &TD.  .».£d.  sewed. 
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Foemi,'    Bf  John  Lee  Lewet.    Svo.    io»-  6A-     Roral  lip.     tl.  ii. 

iMUdt. 

Night,  a  Poem.    Bro.  41.  board*. 

PoeroB,  (PlouUTci  of  MemorrJ  kc  Bjr  Simuel  Bogcn,  £iq.  Fooli- 
cap.    104.  6d.  board*. 

POLITICAL. 

A  View  of  the  3t>t«  of  Panies  in  the  United  Stat«t  of  America,  in  two 
Lctim  to  a  Friend.    8vo.    u.  6<l.  Mwed. 

HiMorical  ReRcction*  on  the  Constimtioti  aiid  RepresentatiK  Sriteoi 
of  Eagbnd,  with  reference  to  the  popular  PropniitioDi  for  a  Reform  io 
Parliament.    By  James  Ji>pp<  Em].    8to.  ios-  6(1.    boardi. 

Translation  frwn  Ksirada,  of  tiie  Examination  of  the  Diipute  betwecH 
Spain  and  America.    By  W.  Burdoa,  Esq.    8?o-  jk  6d.  boards. 

Essay  on  the  good  hfictt  which  may  be  derived  in  the  Britidl.  Wcit 
Indies.    Bf  Stephen  Gaisfbrd,  Esq.    8*0.    jt-    boards. 

Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  Kcw  Spain-  Br  Alexander  Dc 
Jloaifaoldt.  TraMlited  from  the  French,  by  John  Black.  Volg.  llLjnd 
JV-     8to.    iL  iiB-ed.    boards. 

THEOLOCY. 

Twelve  Sermon*  on  Varions  Subjects,  and  a  NirrattfC  of  the  lirat  Ap- 
pearance of  our  Lord^  By  the  late  Rev.  Gabriel  Stokes,  DD.  tro. 
108.  fid.  boards. 

Christian  Etbics;  or,  Disconrees  on  the  Beatitude*.  By  Thomas 
Wintle,B.  D.    a  Volt.    Svo.     i  At.  boards. 

Practical  Sermons.  B7  the  late  Rev.  Miles  Atkinson,  A.B.  To  which  it 
added  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.    1  Vols.    Svo.     it.  it.  board*. 

Sennont.    By  the  Rev.  Claud  Buchanan,  D.D.  Svo.    9i>  boards. 

Sermon*  on  Various  Subject*.  By  Datid  Bricban,  DJ).  VoL  II.  8vo. 
ft.  board*. 

Dt  Whitbf 't  Dlscouraes  on  the  Piic  Points,  abridged,  iimo.  31.  Ad- 
board*. 

Sermons  on  preralent  Erroia  and  Vices,  and  on  Tariout  other  Topict; 
from  the  German  of  the  Uer.  Oeorge  Joachim  Zollikofer,  Minitterofthe 
Reformed  Congregation  at  Leipsick.  By  the  Rer.  William  Tooke,  F.R.S. 
a  Vols.  8vo.     il.  lai.  boards. 

.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  AH  Saints,  in  Derby,  on 
the  Anniversary  of  the  Derbyshire  General  Infirmary,  Oct<d>er  7,  iSii. 
By  Thomas  Gitborne,  M.A.     Svo.  11.  tewed. 

Serioua  Enquiries,  relative  to  this  WorUl  and  that  which  Is  to  come. 
By  C.  Back.     itmo.    ^s.  boards. 

Conferences  between  the  Danish  Cbristiao  Hittionariei  and  the  Natives 
rf  Hfndoottan.    iimo.    }».    hoards. 

Setect  Homilies  appointed  to  be  read  in  Churchet,  in  the  Time  vf 
Queen  Elizabeth,    iimo.    3*.  6d.  boards. 

ticmions  preached  before  the  Univevtity  of  Oxford,  1784,  at  the  Rer. 
John  Uampton't  Lecture-  By  Joseph  White,  DJ>.  New  bfiiion,  Svo. 
lis.  boards. 

Scripinre  Directory;  or,  An  Attempt  to  nnderttand  the  General  History 
oftheOldTesUment.  Br  T.  Jonet,  Curate  of  Creaton.     lamo.  i*.  6a. 

A  Sermtnt  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Greenwich,  J^nejo,  1811. 
By  Rev.  T.  Waile,  MA.     Svo-     m.  6d,  sewed. 

The  Sentinel ;  or,  an  Appeal  to  the  People  of  England.  By  a  Warm 
Advocate'    Svo.    5*.  tewed. 
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3J*  LU^V*m  WorU: 

ADeftmee  of  Hodara  Ohinim;  contJ^iag'aDBsiiri»sUaH  nMte 
Bishop  of  Ltncoln'e  Work,  entitled  )  RrfuUtioo  oi  Catrinism-  B7  2i- 
ward  Williatni,  DD.    a*o    im.  boiidi. 

Renurfci  on  tbe  RefitUtion  of  Calrinitn,  by  the  Bidtop  of  Uocoki. 
Bf  Tbomu  Scott.     1  Vol*.  Sto.    iI.  i*.  boards. 

Lecture!  on  Scriptiuc  Miracles.  Bj  William  Beogo  Collfer,  DJ). 
•to-  iu.  boarda- 

Pracdctl  bermona.  Br  Abraham  Red,  DJ>.  F.R.S-  F.L^.  E<Kterof 
tbe  New  C;clopX(Iia.    Second  Edition-    a  VoU.  Sro-    il-  i>-  board*. ' 

VOTAGSa  ±ttD  TRAVELS. 

A  Jmjraej  thnnfb  Pertia,  ArtnenU.  and  Aaia  Minor,  to  CoaMaatU 
Mple,  In  tbe  Yeaia  1S0S  and  1809, in  vhichiiiocliided  loatt  AccotiaiiJ 
the  Pnceedmg*  of  Hii  Majettr'l  Miinon  under  Sir  Harford  Jones,  But. 
K-  C.  to  tbe  Court  of  tbe  kin^  of  Persia.  By  Jamea  Aloner.  4to. 
3I.  igi.  6d-    Witb  proof  InnrcaMoni  00  India  pap«r      jt.  ji.  board*. 

ToTiget  and  Trawla  in  tbe  Yean  iSog,  igio,  and  iSii;  cootaimuf 
StalMcal,  Commercial,  and  IvIiactUaneoiu  Obtemdoat  od  Gifaraitu, 
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Abt.  XVI.     Childe  HarotiTs  Pilgrimage;  a  Romaunt.     By 
Ijord  Byron.     London:  J.  Murray.     1812. 

At  a  time  when  ao  many  of  those  who  by  birth  are  called  to 
Ae  councils  of  the  state  are  conspiring  against  their  own  orHer 
by  >  voluntary  ({egradatiou  of  themselves  into  grooms  and  atage* 
coachmen ;  and  whiie,  on  the  other  hand,  every  thing  is  done 
to  raise  the  condition  of  the  vulgar,  to  improve  their  discern- 
meat,  and  to  dissipate  their  prejudices, — any  young  nobleman 
wbo,  by  his  intellectual  attunments  and  occupations,  brings  dig- 
uty  to  the  peen^e,  ao  far  at  least,  deserves  well  of  fab  country. 
As  it  has  been  the  constant  heresy  of  the  British  Reviewers  to 
impute  the  dangers  of  our  church  establishment  to  the  supine- 
ness,  the  thoughtlessness,  and  the  miHCODduct  of  some  of  the 
clergy  themselves,  so  are  they  also  of  opinion,  that  if  the  aris- 
tocratical  part  of  our  civil  constitution  is  in  peril,  it  is  chiefly 
so  from  the  consequences  of  an  infatuated  neglect  of  the  in- 
terests of  tfieir  own  order,  so  conspicuous  in  »  portion  (we 
tremble  to  think  how  large  a  portion !)  of  the  nobility  them- 
selves. 

As  the  church  offers  no  sanctuary  even  to  her  own  sons  when 
they  seek  a  shelter  within  its  pale  from  the  obloquy  created  by 
their  own  misconduct,  so  neither  will  political  privileges,  or  em- 
blems of  distinction,  devices,  or  munimeats,  or  coats  of  arms, 
rescue  the  noble  from  the  consequences  of  their  self-devoting 
acts  of  infamy  and  folly.  What  is  illustrious,  as  well  as  what 
ii  sacred,  in  ayree  state,  has  no  proper  fulcrum  but  the  common 
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opinion.  Not  that  6ux  thing  called  opinion,  which  venU  itadf 
in  common  halls  and  tumultuous  assemblies,  excited  by  the 
bypocritical  harangues  of  designing  men,  but  that  permanent 
sentiment  wbic^  iavoluntarily  decides  the  unprejudiced  mind 
in  favour  of  truth  and  virtue,  attests  die  motion  of  the  divinity 
M'ithin  us,  and  points  at  once  to  our  origin  and  our  destination. 
This  native  sense  of  the  preference  due  to  virtue,  is  that  vihiA 
we  mean  by  opinion;  and  which  is  in  fact  that  right  constitu- 
tion of  onr  nature,  which,  though  a  thousand  accidents  may 
suspend  its  operation  at  particular  times,  and  in  particular 
places,  will,  wherever  good  institutions  and  a  free  communication 
of  mind  exist,  ultimately  recover  its  ascendancy.  In  this 
nation  of  Aree  men,  and  this  age  of  free  inqiiiry,  when  the  very 
zeal  so  laudably  shewn  by  the  great  for  dimismg  the  blesnngs 
of  instruction,  is  raising  up  critics  upon  greatness  itself  fnm 
the  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  forge,  the  call  for  circumspectioa 
is  deep  and  loud  in  the  ears  of  those  who  perceive  that  thai 
titles  are  nothing  but  splendid  obligations,  and  pledges  of  ra- 
perior  worth. 

In  directing  our  attention  to  the  commendable  addictions  of 
the  noble  author  whose  work  is  before  us,  we  have  felt  oqr- 
selves  irresistibty  impelled  to  make  some  allusion  to  the  present 
exposed  state  of  dignities  and  authoritiei).  It  was  impossible 
in  touching  upon  this  subject  not  to  breadie  out  our  impotent 
wishes  for  the  improvement  of  die  habits  of  a  class  of  persons 
with  whose  elevation  of  character  the  fortune  of  the  nation  is 
BO  obviously  connected — ^impossible  not  to  deplore  the  uiverted 
ambition  of  noblemen  who  aspire  to  be  less  than  gentlemen — 
impossible,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  dread  the  mad  career  of 
others  who  betray  the  common  interest  to  gratify  the  malice  of 
"party,  and  who,  to  revenge  their  exclusion  from  power,  do  their 
utmost  to  furnish  false  accusation  against  government,  and  to 
expose  the  just  and  necessary  exercise  of  authori^  to  permanrat 
and  hopeless  embarrassments. 

Valuing,  therefore,  as  we  do,  whatever  tends  to  render  no- 
bility an  object  of  merited  respect,  we  are  pleased  at  seeing  ) 
-  young  lord  wave  his  privil^e  to  be  ibolish,  and  renounce  tbe 
intellectual  immunities  of  his  birth.  Lord  Byron  stands  before 
the  tribunal  of  criticism  well  prepared  to  challenge  his  accusers. 
Reviewers  have  already  felt  the  diastisement  of  his  oSeoAeA 
muse ;  and  that,  not  in  their  corporate  but  their- individoal  ca- 
pacities. The.  British  Reviewers  will  neither  deprecate  nor  de- 
serve his  poetical  vengeance.  They  look  neither  to  the  right 
hand,  or  to  the  left,  to  consult  the  power  or  disposition  of  die 
person  whose  work  is  under,  their  review,    Tlieir  bunness  is 
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widi  die  ^ork  Hadi^'its  teodency,  and  its  esecHtioii;  aod  in 
strict  adfaerence  to  the  motto  of  their  pablication  they  will  per- 
forai  (beir  duty  like  gentlesien  ;  but  their  du^  they  will  perform. 
Before  we  enter  upon  our  allotted  task  of  criticism,  let  us 
congratulate  our  author  upon-  the  capability  of  improvement  of 
which  he  has  ^ewu  himself  to  be  potaeased.  We  have  read  his 
Second  edition  of  hifl  poems  oiiginalaud  translated,  and  must  avow 
ourselves  of  tiie  same  o}Uaion,  as  to  their  merits,  widi  those  re- 
viewers, who,  by  their  cootemptuous  treatment  of  them,  provoked 
■uch  a  signal  retort  from  the  irritated  bard.  Their  satire,  such  as 
it  was,  shook  the  prcteata  from  the  shoulders  of  the  noble  minor, 
"  Strung  every  nerve  and  braced  the  boy  to  man." 

By  this  time,  we  doubt  not,  &e  manlier  mind  of  his  lordship 
has  forgiven  the  severity  of  the  reviewers,  and  acquiesced  in 
the  justice,  if  not  in  the  style,  of  their  crificism.  We  were  sorry 
however  to  see  a  second  edition  of  these  rhyming  puerilities.  A 
second  edition  should  have  been  reserved  for  tiit  amiuement  of  his 
second  childhood,  leaving  the  vigorous  intervening  pertdd  undis- 
graced  by  the  repetition  of  such  insipidities ;  if  be  does  not  rather 
owe  it  to  himself  and  to  the  dignity  of  his  preteiit  muse,  to  aban- 
doa  them  to  their  own  alacrity  of  sinking,  till  they  fall  into  those 
re^ms  of  everlasting  quiet,  which,  accordii^  to  some  lines  in 
fas  poem  under  review,  is  the  final  destiny  of  all  things  ap- 
pertaining to  man. 

We  feel  a  strong  sympathy  with  many  of  the  sentiments  ao 
ngorously  and  pfietically  expressed  in  the  satire  on  English 
Bards,  and  Scotch  Reviewers ;  end  from  that  specimen,  as 
well  as  from  some  passages  in  the  poem  now  befgre  us,  we  are 
induced  to  think  the  author  isemiuently  qualified  for  serious, 
ethical,  and  extended  satire;  according  to  the  Roman  model. 
We  mean  that  which  aims  rather  at  the  reformation  of  an  age 
than  the  chastisement  of  an  individual.  The  poent  upon  bards 
and  reviewers  is  one  of  the  happiest  of  those  productions,  to 
whicli  the  Dunciad  has  been  the  great  pattern.  But  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  satiric  composition,  the  lowest  and  easiest  is  that 
which  seeks  to  gratify  private  hostility,  or  the  general  appetite 
for  personal  riwcule,  by  ludicrous  exhibitions  of  individual  in- 
finnityor  folly.  Lord  Byron  has,  however,  made  his  wgrk  the 
vehicle  of  good  poetry,  and  useful  lessons  pointedly  and  melo- 
diously expressed.  Allowing  too  for  the  excrescences  of  wit, 
tiie  levity  iriuch  is  so  apt  to  accompany  personal  satire,  and  the 
Wk  of  discretion  psrdimable  in  youth,  the  muse  of  his  lord- 
^ip  seems  to  us  to  have  grown  both  wiser  and  better  during 
tlM  interval  between  his  first  and  Mccmd  performance.     His 
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praise  of  and  sympatby  with  poor  Lktle,  aa  be  c^  him,  in  W 
stanza  of  one  of  the  original  poemi,  is  tnnted  to  s  juatar- 
and  more  manly  sendmeBt  on  the  chaiacter  of  that  gentle- 
man's muse,  in  the  poem  on  bards  and  reviewers.  The  revela 
of  unquiet  old  ladies  of  fashion;  the  pimping  employments' 
of  some  of  onr  caterOT  of  debauch  in  bign  life;  die  eicite- 
ments  and  buffooneries  of  the  opera ;  the  sickly  gloating!  of 
amorous  old  peere ;  ■  and  the  dangerous  discompoaure  of 
mndenish  modesty  before  dioae  exotic  scenes  of-  privileged  i» 
decency,  are  all  touched  upon  with  a  master's  nand,  and  a 
poet's  fire,  we  had  almost  said  with  the  ind^oation  of  an  in- 
genuous young  English  nobleman,  who  feels  as  be  ought  for  hi* 
country,  and  his  country's  character.  We  must  thank  him  too 
for  his  tender  tribute  to'  the  memo*?  of  poor  Henry  Kirke 
White :  and  we  think  that  mme  credit  for  candour  is  due  to 
his  lordship,  for  bringing  to  his  reader's  mind  the  great  disparity 
between  his  own  boyish  efforts,  aud  those  of  a  yonib,  who  at  a 
much  greener  ag^  uncomplimented,  unassisted,  uncaresaed,  in 
numbers* as  chaste  as  they  were  glowing,  gave  his  first  raptures 
to  the  cause  of  ^rtue  and  truth,  strewing  his  humble  and  soti« 
lary  path  with  the  blossoms  of  original  genius. 

When  we  first  heard  of  the  poem  of  Chiide  Harold — «■ 
Bomsunt— what  could  ve  expect,  but  a  new  assortment  of  chi* 
valrous  tales,  of  amours  md  battles,  of  giants  and  deliverers,  vf' 
knights  and  Saracens,  of  dwarfe  and  demons  ?  In  tlus  we  were-' 
mistaken.  .And  our  pnzzte  is  now  to  account  fortbose  por- 
tentous titles  of  a  poem,  the  sutject  of  which  is  certaialy 
neither  chastity,  nor  valour,  nor  tradi ;  nor  fairies,  ntur  domaels, 
nor  deliverers;  nor  heroes  baptized,  or  infidel ;  but  the  narrative 
of  a  modem  tourist,  passing  from  place, to  place,  with  httle  or 
no  incident,  but  with  local  deecriptions  most  poedeally  dresMd, 
and  reflections  which  might  occur  to  a  mind  like  Lord  Byron's 
without  the  pain  or  peril  of  travel.  But  to  produce  all  this,' 
what  need  was  there  of  Chiide  Harold,  or  a  Romaunt  ? 

The  origin  of  the  word  '  Romaunt'  b  well  known  to  be  tbas 
derived.  When  the  Latin  tongue  had  been  nearly  corrupted 
and  forgotten,  its  successor  was  the  Romanse,  or  Provencal; 
b«Dg  partly  die  '  Romana,'  till  then  the  langua^  of  the  Ro- 
raana  provincia  of  Gaul,  and  partly  the  Frauk,  mtroduced  1^ 
the  conquering  natioa  of  that  name.  In  this  adult«^ted  state 
it  was  long  the  colloquial  language  of  the  vulgar,  till  it  was,  by 
degrees,  re&ied  into  a  proper  vehicle  of  the  literature  of  that 
middle  fera.  The  metrical  l^ends  of  chivalry  being  for  a  IcH^ 
time  the  most  popular  compositions  b  that  languw^,  came  to 
assume,  by  way  of  em^iana,  the  very  name  of  ne  taiiguage  as 
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-tbeirowii;  ui4  thus  were  distinguished  by  the  app^latioiu  of 
Romans  or  Rotiuuts,  and  in  the  style  of  our  old  English  dictton, 
Itotnaunts.  Lord  Byron  has  adopted  the  most  antique  urtho- 
-grapfay  of  the  word,  and  has  thereby,  for  reuions  unguessed  at 
^  us,  given  to  bis  book  a  name  the  furthest  removed  that  the 
I^lisb  language  conld  supply  fFmn  tiu  fcal  descriptioo  and 
character  of  its  contents. 

With  respect  to  tbetniemeaniBg  ofthewcwd  *  GhiMe/ drara 
appear  to  be  considerable  doubts  among  commentators.  Jt 
seems  to  be  a  wmd  of  cbiralrous  import,  uid  is  found  freauently 
in  the  old  romances  .and  ballads..  Prefixed  to  the  ballad  of 
CUIde  Waters,  in  Percy's  Relicks,  Uiere  are  some  remarks  on 
the  word  which  are  notivery  satisfactqty..  Notice  js  there.taken 
«f  Mr.  TheotMld't  opinioB,  that  it  was  received,  along  with 
*bev  romsraoep,  ftom -tne  Spaniards,  with  Whom  infante  signifies 
a  pixpce;  and  of  that  of  another  critic,  who  teHs  us,  that  "in 
itte  old  titres  "of  chivalry,  the  noble  youths  who  were  .candidates 
for  koighthood,  during  the  time  of  their  probation  were  called 
ipfaps,  vXrtetf,  damoyseb,  bacheliers.  1!he  most  noble  of  the 
joatb  particularly  wer«  called  infantsi."  .  The  word  is  very  com- 
moo  in  the  Faerie  Queen.  Thus,  in  book  v.  canto  ii.  stanza  viii. 
Prince  Arthur  >s  called  the  childe :  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  in 
corroboration  pf  Theobald's  conjecture,  that  in  the  fight  be- 
tween Prin^  Arthur  and  the  .souldan,  in  the  eighth  canto  of 
-dw  fifl|i  book}  Prince  Arthur  is  called  both  the  cnitde  and  the 
h^ant.  See  the  stanzas  xxxii.  and  xli. ;  and  also  book  vL 
icanto  viii.  stanza  xsv.  So  Fairfax,  book  xvi.  xxxiv.  of  Rivaldo. 
Again,  in  the .  old  ballad  quoted  in  Shakespear's  King  Lear, 
itbe  faero  of  Ariosto  is  called  Childe  Roland.  One  «f  the  com- 
meotatoTB  on  Spenser,  however,. observes,  that  the  Sason  word 
cniht,  kiugfat,  signifies  also  a  child.  See  Upton's  Gloss  to  the 
Faerie  Queen.  In  the  Scottish  balUd  of  Gil  Morrice,  the  old 
title  of  which  was  Ghilde  Maurice,  the  hero  was  an  earl's  son, 
of  tender  years  an(l  great  .Jieauty.  Sir  Tryamoure,  in  the  ro- 
mance under  that  title,  is  repeatedly  called  the  chylde,  before 
h«  was  made  a  knight :  and  so,  young  Tristram,  when  just  past 
the  age  of  boy,  and  at  the  timo  of  his  being  dubbed  a  squire  by 
Sir  Qaledore,  is  called  the  cbyjde,  in  the  sixth  book  and  second 
canto  of  the  Faerie  Queen.  Upoa  tbe.wbole,  therefore,  we  may 
ga^er,  th^t  this  appellation,  though  in  some  of  its  uses  its 
original  sense  might  be  a  litUe.  disparted  from,  was  chiefly  be- 
stowed on  persons  of  princely  descent,  in  the  bloom  of  youdi, 
rarely  atid  richly  endowed,  and  candidates  for  the  office  and 
renown  of  chivalry. 

We  have  dnelt  9  little  jnimitely  upon  die  sense  of  this  term, 
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cliilde,  in  our  old  romances  and  ballads,  to  ace  how  far  it  osa- 
ports  with  the  Chitde  Harold,  the  hero  of  Lord  Bttoiv's  poui'. 
and  the  result  is,  that  we  find  nothing  id  his  character  which 
places  him  upon  a  fooling  with  those  personages  of  ronuDcc 
to  whom  the  term  'childe'  appears  chiefly  to  have  been  applied. 
Spenser,  from  whom  liOrd  Byron  boirows  his  stanza,  and  pro- 
bably ibe  term  childe,  makes  the  childe  Tristram  give  an 
account  of  himself  that  would  little  have  agreed  with  the  Childe 
Harold. 

**  All  which  my  da3rs  I  have  not  lewdly  spent. 
Nor  spilt  the  bloseonte  of  my  tender  yean 
In  idleness.'' 

And  as  soon  as  he  is  dubbed  a  squire,  the  poet  says, 
"  Full  glad  and  joyous  then  young  Tristram  grew 
Like  as  a  dowre,  whose  silken  leaves  small* 
Long  shut  up  in  the  bud  from  heaven's  view. 
At  length  breaks  forth,  and  brode  di^lays  his  smyling  hue." 

But  the  Childe  Harolde  is  no  child  of  diivalry.  Neither  virtue 
nor  enterprize  is  his.  He  has  scarcely  the  qualifications  of  s 
uaynim  knight.  He  is  in  truth  a  mere  son  of  sensuality,  who 
has  finished  a  long  career  of  gross  and  selfish  enjoyment  by  the 
notable  discovery  that  nothing  is  good  enough  for  him  ;  and  so 
resolves  to  travel  for  the  sake  of  some  refreshment*  to  bis  jaded 
appetites,  and  to  see  if  there  be  any  thing  hew  under  (he  sun.  But 
all  in  vain  :  "  the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint" 
The  ghosts  of  his  departed  pleasures  mock  his  senses.  He  feeb 
Ino  longer  any  capacity  for  substantial  enjoyment.  His  tastes  are 
buried  underhis  debaucheries.  But  tt  is  really  too  much  to  he  loM 
by  this  sort  of  man,  with  the  authority  of  a  preacher,  that  all  'a 
vanity,  because,  forsooth,  he  has  chosen  to  abuse  the  capacittet 
of  his  nature,  and  to  despise  the  dictates  of  reason  and  religion. 
His  objects  have  indeed  been  vain,  'lliey  are  to  by  divine  ap- 
pointment.    In  the  language  of  Lord  Byron, 

"  They  dig  their  own  voluptuous  tomb." 

But  nothing  is  more  sickening  and  insufferable  than  the  whiiiiag 
morality  of  those,  who,  because  diey  have  placed  their  whole 
dependance  upon  enjoyments  below  the  dignity  and  destiQaiiiHi 
of  man,  and  have  had  experimental  proof  of  their  inanity,  af- 
fect tlie  tone  of  philosophers,  and  talk  with  fastidious  refine- 
ment  of  all  sublunaiy  pleasures. 

"  It  is  the  constant  revolution  stale, 
And  tBSteleas,  of  the  same  repented  joys. 
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That  palls  utd  ratiates,  and  makei  Imiffuid  life 

A  pedlar's  pack,  tbat  bowB  the  bearer  down. 

Whom  call  we  gay  ?  That  honour  has  been  long 

The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 

The  innocent  are  gay— the  lark  is  gay, 

That  dries  his  feathers  saturate  with  dew 

Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 

Of  dayspring  overshoot  bis  humble  nest. 

The  peasant  too,  a  witneM  of  his  *ong, 

Hinuelf  a  siuwster,  is  m  gay  as  he. 

But  save  me  foun  the  gaiety  of  those" 

&C.  &c. 
We  bave  veotared  upoo  tbese  remarks  because  we  deem  it 
wi^iD  the  legitimate  objects  of  our  undertaking  to  watch  ttie 
avenues  to  the  heart  as  well  aa  the  head,  and  to  qualify,  as  far  at 
we  can,  the  collateral  teadeticiea  of  the  works  under  our  examina- 
tioo.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  hero  of  this  poem  has  no  busi- 
ness where  he  is.  Viewing  him,  indeed,  abstractedly  froiD  the 
work,  his  character  appears  to  be  drawn  with  great  fidelity  and 
vigour.  Neither  do  we  think  that  the  properties  of  such  a  cha- 
racter are  an  anfit  subject  for  poetical  illuatration.  The  joyless 
state  of  a  human  beiiw,  sound  in  body  and  sane  in  mind^wbo,  in 
d>e  midst  of  a  cheerfiH  creation,  has  no  partnership  in  it  with  the 
rest  of  his  fellow  creatures ;  to  whom  even  variety  has  lost  its 
chsriB ;  and  whose  spirits  laJbour  under  a  killing  lassitude  that 
knows  no  cure  or  comfort,  whatever  may  have  been  its  cause,  has 
some^ing  in  it  of  terror  and  desolation,  not  unlike,  in  efiect,  to 
the  profuitdity  of  an  abyss,  or  the  gloom  of  a  wilderness.  But 
why  it  should  have  occurred  to  Lord  Byron  "  to  introduce  this 
fictitious  character  for  the  sake  of  giving  connection  to  the  piece," 
we  cannot  imagine.  He  tells  us,  that  the  Childe  took  no  interest 
in  the  surrounding  objects ;  they  could  not  be,  therefore,  his  im- 
pressions which  the  poem  so  vividly  describes.  Tltey  must  bave 
been  the  author's  own.  Then  what  is  the  connection  between 
the  hero  and  the  piece  ?  It  is  nothing  more  than  this.  Lord 
Byron  telU  us,  with  great  beauty  of  language  and  imagery,  that 
inch  and  such  things  presented  themselves,  in  such  and  sudi 
places,  and  that  a  certain  sad  man  went  about  and  saw  them, 
without  taking  any  interest  or  pleasure  in  any  of  them.  His  pro- 
gress only  serves  as  a  geographical  index  to  the  places,  which  die 
poet  adcnms,  as  they  pass  under  review,  with  me  colours  of  hja 
genius. 

Had  the  Childe  possessed  either  that  melancholy  which  is  somer 
times  said  to  be  born  with  the  true  poet,  and  which  inspires  an 
early  taste  for  contemplative  seclusion  amidst  nature's  wild  and 
awful  scenery ;  or  that  species  of  sadness  which  is  apt  to  succeed' 
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to  the  diMppointmait  of  Virtuous  liopes  in  a  WRrm  and  tefMkr 
miud,— the  |i;reat  and  Ae  maf^niAceiit,  the  solemn  and  the  tremeo- 
doiis,  would  have  made  their  appeal  to  a  traveller  alive  to  tbor 
proper  influences^j'  hut  the  gross  habits  of  the  hero  of  Lwd 
Byron  had  stiffened  his  soul  ioto  a  gelid  apathy,  and  left  in  bin 
nothing  assorted  tp  the  scenes  of  grandeur  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rouoded.  He  was,  therefore,  the  most  improper  man  on  earti 
for  the  author  to  carry  af>out  with  him  in  his  im^inatioo :  thoagh 
we  do  not  say,  that  if  his  lordriiip  had,  with  better  taste,  described 
the  impressions  of  these  scoDes  on  a  mind  more  happily  consti- 
luled,  very  good  use  might  not  have  been  made,  incidentatly,  of 
micb  a  character  as  Childe  Harold,  to  exemplify  the  loss  of  ge- 
niiiue  pleaaure  that  those  sustain  who  have  spent  their  youth  in 
pampered  ease  and  sensual  gratifications.  Such  a  transitioa 
would  have  been  graceful  as  a  contrast,  and  have  funuahed  so 
episodical  relief  to  the  poem.  But  what  reader  can  accompuj 
with  pleasure  the  waoderings  of  a  man,  who  is  flying  from  bimte^, 
not  from  the  world, — miserable  because  his  mischievous  sport  is 
over,— sober  only  from  satiety,— abstinent  only  from  necessity,^ 
and  iodifierent  to  the  passing  scene  not  from  abatractioa,  but  from 
penury  of  thought.  What  signify  groves,  or  woods,  or,  diSs,  or 
foaming  torrents,  or  precipices  hung  with  pines,  to  a  man  like  ll>e 
Childe  of  Lord  Byron  ?  They  properljr  belong  to  the  child  of 
nature  and  of  Beattie;  to  bim  who  with  his  one  short  pipe  of 
rural  minstrelsy, 

"  To  the  forest  sped. 

Or  roamed  at  targe  the  lonely  mountain's  head ; 

Or,  where  the  maze  of  some  bewildered  stream, 

To  deep  untrodden  groves  his  footsteps  led." 
The  idea  of  Dr.  Beattie's  Edwin  seems  to  have  been  not  alto> 
gether  absent  from  the  mind  of  Lord  Byron  in  the  composition 
of  the  cb«racter  of  his  hero.  But  he  has  not  enough  remembered 
tliat  poor  Edwin,  while  he  "  heeded  neither  gaude  uor  toy,"  "  nor 
loved  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray,"  possessed  no  iDdifference 
to  iJie  glories  of  creation,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  humanity. 

"  In  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight, 

Fofidof  each  gentle,  ana  each  dreadful  scene : 

In  darkness  and  in  storm  he  found  delight, 

Nor  less  than  when  c^  ocean  wave  serene 

•  Tbe  biographer  of  Or.  BM(tie  make*  ttw  foUoviDg  meatiDD  of  ,tba  culr  aiUic- 
tlooi  of  that  eiqnitite  poi^  : 

"  It  »u  hii  lupreme  delight  to  ■anater  in  the  Selds  the  lire-loug  night,  con- 
templaling  the  iky,  and  marking  tbe  approach  of  day.  The  high  bill  which  riKi 
to  ibe  wett  of  Fitfdaun  would,  in  a  miitr  nwraiiig,  aopplf  bim  with  ooajof  th* 
imagM  KO  beaatifully  deacribed  in  the  Slit  atuua-  And  tbe  30th  atanuofib* 
tecaad  book  of  tbe  ■  Minltiel' detcribes  a  n^ght  scene,  <inque<:t1oDablr  drawn  from 
tiatDTc,"  fec.&e. 
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Hne  Matbem  nm  diAued  bU  duiling  ^me. 
""        ~   '  vicudtude  uniued  hia  miuI  ; 


And  if  a  sigh  would  fometimes  interveno, 

And  down  hifi  cfaeek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 

A  ugfa,  a  tear  lo  sweet,  he  witned  not  to  controul." 


With  this  fascimUne  model  before  him,  and  the  obligatieS 
taken  upoDhimMlfbyuenameanfltitleofhis  work,  Lord  Byron 
ttema  to  have  de«in«d  it  a  matter  quite  indiipeiuable  to  make  bis 
hero  somethii^  of  a  miiutrel,  asd  to  shew  bun  above  the  .vulgar, 

.  by  has  refraining  from  crying  upon  leaving  home,  and  the  ladtes, 
to  sail  upon  the  shoreless  sea,  while  others  were  weeping  and 

-  wailing.  Now  all  this  we  cannot  help  tfainlui^  rather  chUdisb, 
(not  meaning  any  pun  by  that  word)  and  one  of  the  feebl^t  pa>- 
nges  of  the  poem. 

"  The  sails  were  filled,  and  fiur  the  light  winds  blew, 
As  glad  to  waft  him  from  hid  native  home ; 
Ana  fast  the  white  rocks  bded  ftora  his  vinr. 
And  soon  were  lost  in  drcumambient  foam: 
And  then,  it  may  be,  of  bis  wish  to  room 
Repented  he,  but  in  bis  bosom  slept 
The  silent  thou^t,  nor  from  his  lips  did  com* 
One  word  of  wab,  whilst  others  sate  and  wept. 
And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning  kept. 

,"  But  when  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  sea. 
He  leii'd  kit  harp,  which  be  at  bmes  could  string, 
And  strike,  albeit  with  untaught  melody. 
When  deem'd  he  no  strange  ear  was  listening : 
And  now  his  fingers  o'er  it  he  did  fling. 
And  tuned  his  farewell  in  the  dim  twibght. 
While  flew  the  vessel  on  ber  snowv  wing. 
And  fleeting  ^ores  receded  from  nis  sight. 
Thus  to -the  elements  he  poured  bis  lost  "good  night." 

Childe  Har.  canto  I,  stanzas  12  and  13. 

We  cannot  help  wishing  that  Lord  Byron,  as  he  seems  in  some 
instances,  with  very  good  taste,  to  havekept  his  eye  on  Dr.  Beattie, 
could  have  imitated,  if  it  were  but  for  the  sake  of  the  poetry,  that 
humble  reliuous  spirit,  which  shed  such  a  mellow  lustre  over  all 
he  wrote.  We  cabnot  but  regret  (for  we  are  among  the  admirers 
of  this  spirited  young  nobleman),  diat  doubts,  if  not  the  demai,  of 
the  soul  8  immortality  shpuld  have  borrowed  the  graces  of  his 
poetry  lo  captivate  the  unwary  reader.  We  hope  we  have  mis- 
lakeu  the  import  of  the  passages  to  which  w£  allude ;  or  that, 
though  this  certainly  does  not  appear  from  the  context,  they  were 
meant  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Childe,  to  whose  epicurean  character 
Ihey  were  well  suited.     His  lordship  has  emphatically  disclaimed 
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all  intention  of  deoigiiing  any  real  chaimcler  bf  die  bero  of  the 
piece ;  it  b  clear,  therefore,  he  cannot  have  meant  his  own,. which, 
we  doubt  not,  is  far  removed  from  all  resemblance.     Compar- 
ing, however,  some  passages  of  his  poems  first  published  with 
^ome  allusions  put  into  the  mouth  of  Childe  Harold,  persons  not 
acquainted  with  Lord  Byron  might  have  been  led  into  b  suspicion 
of  identity  very  injurious  to  the  dignity  and  deserta  of  bis  lord^p. 
Cherishing  these    sentiments   with    respect  to   the  poet  him- 
self, we  are  pleased  with  those  pasaages  wbereMi,  witfa  |reat 
proprietv,  great  justness,  and  great  feUcity  of  expresnon,  he  hat 
marked  the  unworlhinesa  of  the  character  he  baa  thoa|^t  propo' 
to  mix  with  his  descriptioBs,  for  tbe  sak^  as  he  tdls  us,  of  con- 
necting them.     We  will  produce  two  stautaa  wfacreia  aonietbaig 
of  this  poetical  justice  occurs,  and  we  cite  them  Ike  aore  cfaecr- 
ftilly  because  they  happon  to  be  amonc  the  bwt  specameps  of  tbe 
skill  of  the  poet.   We  are  persuaded  tlut  moat  of  those  wbo  read 
them  will  feel,  as  we  do,  an  aMxioKs  iwpe  ^t  the  taate  and  talent 
they  display  will  be  powerfully  engaged,  in  tbese  ouhbous  times, 
on  the  side  of  tnidi ;  and  that  tbe  favouiite  of  tbe  mnae  will  be 
the  friend  of  religion,  and  not  tbe  laureat  infidel  of  the  day. 
"  Oh  many  a  time,  and  ofl,  had  Harold  lov'd. 
Or  dream'd  he  lov'd,  since  Ratine  is  a  dream; 
But  now  his  wayward  bosom  was  unmov'd. 
For  not  yet  had  be  diunb  of  Lethe's  stream ; 
And  lately  had  he  learn 'd  with  truth  to  deem 
Love  has  no  gift  so  grateful  as  his  wings : 
How  fait,  how  young,  how  soft  soe'er  he  seem, 
Full  from  the  fount  of  joy's  delicious  springs 
Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom  flings. 
"Yet  to  the  beauteous  form  he  was  not  blind. 
Though  now  it  mov'd  him  as  it  moves  the  wise; 
Not  that  philosophy  on  such  a  mind 
E'er  deign'd  to  oend  ber  chastely-awful  eyes; 
But  Fassion  raves  herself  to  rest,  or  flies ; 
And  Vice,  that  digs  her  own  voluptuous  tomb. 
Had  buried  lone  his  hopes,  no  more  to  rise : 
Pleasure's  pall'd  victim !  life-nbborring  gloom 
Wrote  on  his  faded  brow  cursf  Cain's  miresting  doom." 

So  far  tbe  poet  has  in  very  harmonious  language,  and  with  gieat 
enei^y  of  diction,  decided  against  vice.  But  he  has  decided  on 
grounds  of  expediency  alone.  His  argument  is  too  like  what  tbe 
logiciaus  call  a  negative  pregnant.  It  condemns  vice  became  it 
is  a  very  losing  game  to  play  in  this  world, — because  it  is  destruc- 
tive of  its  own  purposes, — aud  because  mora)  prudence  forbids  it; 
a  mode  of  confiitatioD  from  which  some  persons,  not  acquainted 
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with  the  writer,  might  rashly  conclude  him  to  mean,  that  if  it 
could  be  reconciled  to  our  interexts  in  8  worldly  view,  it  might 
be  safely  practiced.  Such  an  unwarrantable  conclusion,  however, 
would  have  been  completely  shut  out,  had  his  lordship  in  any 
part  of  his  poem,  amidst  the  scenes  of  the  natural  ani  mom 
world  which  lay  spread  before  his  rapturous  contemplations, 
bestowed  ooe  thought  upon  the  providence  of  God,  or  oue  awful 
glance  at  a  state  of  future  retribution. 

We  do  not  quite  approve  of  the  harsh  things,  which  in  die 
stanzas  just  cited  are  said  of  the  passion  of  love,  any  more  than 
of  t^e  outrageous  sarcasms  in  other  parts  of  the  poem  bestowed 
upon  the  other  sex.  We  cannot  but  remark,  that  the  passion, 
accordiiH  to  the  views  taken  of  it  in  this  work,  and  particularly 
8>  it  displays  itself  in  the  character  of  the  Vhiide,  is  undistinguish- 
able  from  what  pUiu  men  are  apt  to  designate  by  a  coarser  ap- 
pellation ;  aud  really  it  is  too  much  for  the  patient  philosophy  of 
reviewers  to  hear  a  man  fret  in  sentimental  common  place  about 
the  sex's  inconstancy  and  the  fallacies  of  love,  whose  depraved 
taates,  firoro  the  account  the  poet  has  given  us  of  him,  have  asso- 
ciated him  only  with  the  basest  of  the  sex,  extept  where  bia 
vagrant  passions  have  forced  their  way  among  a  better  sort  by 
breaking  down  the  fences  of  modesty.  No  man  has  a  right  to 
be  angry  with  the  world  because  he  has  been  outwitted  by  it  in 
a  contest  of  iniquity;  because  prostitutes  have  jilted  him;  and 
the  promises  of  sensuality  have  proved  false  and  treacherous. 
TTiere  is  no  dignity  in  the  melancholy  or  misanthropy  of  such  a 
man.  What  right  has  a  bankrupt  in  morals  to  complain  that  he  ^ 
is  left  to  live  upon  the  dregs  of  his  insolvency  i  Or  a  dealer  in  V 
mischiefs,  retired  from  business  and  past  the  season  of  labour, 
that  he  is  left  to  die  of  the  disease  of  inoccupation !  We,  once 
for  all,  declare  ourselves  to  be  heartily  weary  of  Childe  Harold, 
who  after  having  injured,  is  made  thus  to  insult  the  sex.  He  is,  ii) 
truUi,  any  thing  but  the  hero  of  a  romaunt,  who,  ns  such,  should 
have  kuown  something  of  true  and  virtuous  love;  such  as  in  the 
olden  times  was  a  source  of  dignity  and  honour,  of  prowess  and 
chastity;  which  lent  intelligence  to  the  simple,  and  grace  to  the 
rustic;  which  was  tlie  ornament  of  youth,  and  the  flower  of  gen- 
tility ;  when  the  dispositions  of  life  and  society  made  it  paramount 
over  the  sordid  passions,  and  placed  it  in  iis  just  elevation. 

We  hope  wc  have  discharged  our  duty  in  respect  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Childe  H  arold.  But  we  cannot  avoid  a  parting  observar 
tion  or  two.  We  deem  the  introduction  of  the  character  altogether 
reprehensible.  We  think  the  pains  taken  in  some  places  to  rendev 
him  interesting,  tarnishes  the  lustre  and  the  simplicity  of  the  poem  j 
and  further,  that  every  such  attempt  has  produced  a  glanng  ia- 
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consistenc;  in  the  charaicter  itself.  Thus  in  page  8,  he  ib  atid  to 
feel  such  tenderness  for  his  mother  and  sister  as  to  be  unable  to 
bear  the  parting ;  and  yet  at  the  conclusion  of  the  *  Good  Night" 
aong,  he  states  his  greatest  grief  to  be  that  "  he  leaves  nothing  that 
claims  a  tear."  In  truth  the  mischief  lies  in  foisting  him  in  where 
he  has  no  business,  and  can  only  invest  the  scenes  of  the  poem 
with  the  sickly  hues  of  hb  own  morbid  disposition.  In  a  more 
befitting  place,  or  connected  in  a  different  manner  with  the  poem, 
we  should  have  been  happy  to  have  paid  opr  tribute  to  the  highly 
poetical  manner  in  which  the  portrait  is  drawn  and  coloured. 
Some  slight  alterations  aod  additions,  too,— something  more  of 
amiableneu  and  dignity  in  the  manner,  might  have  made  the 
character  administer  occasion  to  that  monitory  wisdom  whidi 
suits  the  statelinesfl  and  compass  of  the  stanza  of  Spenser.  To 
justify  our  opinion  of  the  merit  of  the  poem,  with  respect  to  the 
draft  of  this  character,  simply  considered,  we  will  produce  two 
atanzas  very  creditable  to  the  pea  of  the  writer. 

"  Far  he  through  Sin's  long  labyrinth  had  run, 
Not  made  atonement  whenlie  did  aratss, 
Hadiigh'd  to  many  though  he  lov'd  but  onci 
And.that  lov'd  one,  alas  I  could  ne'er  be  his. 
Ah,  hfq>py  she  '.  to  'scape  from  him  whose  kiss 
Had  been  pollution  unto  aught  so  chaste  ; 
Who  soon  bad  lefl  her  channs  for  vulgar  bliss. 
And  spoii'd  her  goodly  lands  to  gild  his  waste. 
Nor  calm  domestic  peace  had  ever  deigned  to  Wite. 

"  And  now  Childe  Harold  was  sore  wck  at  heart, 
,  And  from  his  fellow  bacchanals  would  flee  ; 

'Tis  said,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  start, 
•  But  Pride  congcal'd  the  drop  within  his  ee : 

Apart  he  stalked  in  joyle^  reverie, 

And  from  his  native  land  resolv'd  to  go. 

And  visit  scorching  ctlmes  beyond  the  sea; 

With  pleasure  dnigg'd,  he  almost  loDKed  for  woe. 
And  e'en  for  change  of  scene  would  seeE  the  shades  behw." 

The  structure  of  verse  introduced  by  Spenser  seems  well 
adapted  to  descriptive  poetry.  The  luxuriance  of  the  measure, 
and  the  sweeping  range  of  the  stanza,  af|brd  room  for  the  most 
complex  idea,  without  breaking  its  continuity.  But  tfais  exteii' 
sion  of  tlie  same  idea  is  not  me):ely  possible,  but,  for  the  roost  part, 
necessary.  It  roust  in  general  be  dilated  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
stanza :  at  least  there  are  few  instances  of  the  neglect  of  this  rule 
without  producing  a  dibagreeable  transition.  Bat  the  effect  of 
this  necessity  of  filling  out  the  stanza  by  the  amplification  of  a 
single  thought,  is  often  to  dilute  its  strength ;  wbidt  accounts  for 
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the  A^qnent  bc^uirence  of  nerrriess  expletoiy  lilies  in  the  midat 
of  an  otherwise  energetic  stanza.  The  unity  neces«ary  in  the 
conatnictioD  of  this  verse,  and  the  repetition  and  duplication  of 
its  riiymes,  seem  to  create  the  difficulty  so  much  complaiued  of 
in  its  composition ;— a  difficulty  often  not  to  be  overcome  without 
sacrificing  compressicn  of  thought,  and  propriety  of  language. 

But  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  it  must  be  owned  the 
form  of  the  stanza  is  capable  of  a  considerable  degree  of  simpli- 
city and  harmony.  The  genius  of  Spenser  has  stamped  upon 
it  a  character  in  which  the  grotesque  and  the  sedate,  the  lofty 
and  Uie  mean,  the  sad  and  tpe  himnorous,  are  so  harmoniously 
blended,  that,  whether  it  is  thenatureof  the  verse  itself,  or  a  con- 
Bequence  of  the  prejudices  connected  with  it,  certain  it  is,  that 
nothing  but  the  wild,  the  remote,  the  allegorical,  or  the  romantic 
appears  in  it  with  becoming  effect,  Tlie  Castle  of  Indolence  and 
the  Minstrel  have  adopted  it,  therefore,  with  the  happiest  success. 
The  allegory  of  Thompson  maintains  a  competition  wilh  Spenser 
in  many  of  his  personifications,  and  is  even  superior  in  the  per- 
spicuity of  its  moral.  He  wields  the  stanza  with  great  ease  and 
grace,  and  is  less  monotonous  than  any  of  bis  successors.  Beattie, 
the  tender  Beattie,  has  cousecrated  the  stanza  by  making  it  the 
vehicle  of  a  wild  and  artless  theme,  in  which  poetry  is  presented 
with  a  mirror  of  her  opening  charms,  as  they  burst  into  being,  and 
reveal  their  mysterious  tendencies.  Never  was  the  style  of  the 
verse  better  suited  to  the  plan  of  the  poem.  All  is  in  harmony 
and  correspondence.  The  hero,  the  scenery,  the  moral,  and  the 
embeJIiabment  so  happily  meet  in  Seattle's  stanza,  that  it  seems 
aa  if  it  held  them  together  by  a  sort  of  eucfaantment. 

Tlie  mock  solemnity,  the  antiquated  air,  the  primitive  decency, 
and  the  quaint  simplicity  of  the  schoolmistress  of  Shenstone,  rank 
it  among  the  happy  applications  of  the  Spenser  stanxa.  One  of  its 
principal  attractions  is  that  humorous  gravity  with  which  it  brbgs 
to  our  minds  the  recollection  of  sorrows  become  Jo  diminutive  by 
their  distance  and  the  comparative  magnitude  of  present  events, 
aa  to  be  viewed  only  with  the  fedmgs  tiiat  belong  to  the  traces 
of  long-departed  scenes,  companions,  and  instructors. 

Tfae  poem  of  Lord  Byron  is  deficient  in  many  of  the  character- 
istics that  give  propriety  to  the  use  of  the  verse  which  he  has 
adopted.  That  mellow  richness  of  description,  however,  which 
gives  eyes  to  the  imagination,  accompanied  by  those  allusions  and 
reflections  which  make  inanimate  nature  speak  to  the  heart,  be- 
long as  much  to  Lord  Byron  as  to  any  of  his  forerunners  in  tite 
use  of  this  stanza.  But  hb  subject  has  put  some  impediments  in 
his  way-  which  it  was  not  easy  to  overcome.    Hb  matter  was  quite 
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incoBaitcDt  with  dwt  antique  air  which  a 
verse  by  a  sort  of  affinity  perhapa  derived  out  of  our  pr^uAcea, 
but  which  cannot,  without  deUut\eat,  he  departed  from.  A  con* 
sciousness  of  this  has  induced  him  to  sdopt  many  of  the  same  an- 
tiquated worda  which  Thompson  and  Beattie  have  used  in  initatioa 
'  of  Spenser;  not  perfaapB  sufficiently  conaidemg  tfaat,haviBgcfaos^ 
a  subject  perfectly  modem,  and  without  the  smallest  tinctsre  of 
the  manners  of  a  romantic  age,  bis  obsolete  words  and  phrases  »c 
Hsed  without  any  colour  of  propriety.  Had  he  confined  himself 
in  passing  dirongh  Spain,  to  tlie  monuments  of  superstitious  and 
feudal  magnificence  with  whidi  that  romantic  country  abounds, 
an  antique  phraseology  might  have  sometimes  aided  the  imprea- 
aioo  of  his  descriptions,  by  carrying  back  our  ideas  to  the  scenes 
of  distant  greatness  which  they  represent ;  but  what  these  gotfaic 
words  have  to  do  with  the  recent  events  of  that  country,  or  with 
the  classic  monuments  of  Greece,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

There  is  indeed  a  very  silly  affectation  of  these  old  words  id 
many  of  our  modem  poets.  They  seem  to  be  valued  merely  be- 
cause they  are  old,  without  r^ard  to  the  connection  which  shouM 
subsist  between  the  words  and  the  matter  to  give  them  effect,  or 
even  to  justify  their  use.  We  will  not  say  that  the  subject  must 
always  be  ancient  to  agree  with  ancient  words.  There  is  a  sito- 
plicity  in  their  effect  (for  we  are  apt  to  regard  remote  times  as 
times  of  simplicity)  whidi  gives  a  secret  charm  to  tales  and  fables, 
derived  (we  inciine  to  think)  from  associations  which  have  a  per- 
manent existence  in  the  mJi^.  Even  English  reader*  are  sensible 
lof  this  in  La  Ftmtaine ;  and  Dryden  has  adopted  the  same  arti- 
fice, sometimes  with  good  effect,  in  his  fables,  though  to  this  pnv 
bably  he  was  led  more  by  imitation  of  his  originals  than  original 
cluMce.  Certain  it  is,  that  obsolete  terms,  and,  indeed,  all  terms 
difficult  of  comprehension,  in  a  poem,  are  so  maiiy  evils  abtoiutely 
considered ;  there  must,  therefore,  be  some  positive  advantage  m 
the  use  of  them  to  excuse  their  introduction.  We  do  not  entirely 
(eel  with  Mr.  Gray  on  this  subject,  who  carried  his  objectioa  so 
far,  as  to  disapprove  of  the  antique  expressions  occnnug  in  the 
Minstrel :  we  are  very  far  from  wishmg  them  expunged  from 
the  Paradise  Lost :  because,  in  one  word,  we  do  think  and  feel 
them  to  be  poetical ;  and  there  doubtless  is,  in  every  language  in 
which  poetry  has  flourished,  a  poetical  style ;  but  we  contend 
that  diey  may  be  greatly  out,of  pbce,  and  that  diey  are  always  so, 
when  there  is  neither  loftiness,  simplicity,  or  antiquity  in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  poem. 

It  is  high  lime  to  give  our  Headers  some  specimens  of  the 
author's  descriptive  powers.     But  before  we  enter  upon  this 
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ignaiUe  p«rt  of  our  ihity,  we  maat  moat  loiutty  aM  emphkf  ic«IIy 
protest  against  the'very  vulgar  and  very  unbecoming  exclaoia- 
tiom  whidi  too  frequeotly  occur  in  this  poem. 

"  Oh  Christ !  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see." 
"  By  Heaven !  it  ia'a  Bplendid  sight  to  see." 
*'  By  Heaven !  it  is  a  lovely  day." 
**  The  mom  is  up— by  Heaven  1  a  lovely  eve." 

We. do  not  feel  that  any  other  remark  is  necetsary  to  be  made 
upOD  these  expressions,  than  that  they  appear  to  us  to  be  both 
vulgar  and  irreverent. 

We  must  also  enpresa  in  the  gross,  our  general  dislike  of  the 
author's  compound  epithets.  We  wUl  submit  some  of  (hem  to 
the  ear  and  taste  of  the  reader.  "  Gore-faced,"  S9 ;  "  lover- 
loving,"  4S;"  dark-glancing  daughters,"  37  i  "chastely-awful,"49; 
"  column-scattering  bayonet,"  35 ;  "  life-abhurring  gloom,"  49 ; 
"  long-reluctant,"  66.  l^ere  are  many  others  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, diough  perhaps  not  any  more  worthy  of  censure  than 
those  which  we  have  produced. 

The  picture  of  the  country  round  Ijabon  is  drawn  with  die 
■ichest  colouring,  and  deserves  to  be  selected  for  the  reader. 

"  Poor,  paltry  ilaves !  Yet  bom  'raidit  noblest  scenes — 
Wfav,  Nature,  waste  thy  wonders  on  such  men ! 
Lo  I  Cmtra's  glorious  Eden  intervenes 
In  variegated  maze  of  mount  and  ^len, 
Ab»  me  1  what  hand  can  pencil  guide,  or  pen, 
To  follow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates 
Through  views  more  dazzling  unto  mortal  ken 
Than  'Uiose  whereof  such  things  the  bard  relates 
Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlock'd  Elysium's  gates ! 
"  The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crown'd. 
The  cork. trees  hoar  that  dothe  the  shaggy  steep, 
TTie  mountain  moss  by  scorchmg  skies  imbrown'd, 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubB  riiust  weep, 
The  tender  szure  of  the  unruffled  deep. 
Hie  wange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough, 
The  torrents  that  from  cUff  to  vaUey  leap. 
The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  belowj 
Mix'd  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow." 
The  stanzas  penonifying  death  and  battle  have  a  spirit  and 
T^our  in  them  which  compel  our  admiration  m  spite  of  our  judz- 
meat.    There  is  to  be  sure  something  that  one  caimdt  in  cold 
blood  approve  of  in  the  images  of  "  death  riding  upon  the  sul- 
phary  siroc,"  "  red  battle  stamping  his  foot,"  and  "  destruction 
coveting  at  his  iron  feet  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done."    If  we 
were  in  die  habits  of  exdaimiug  in  Lord  Byron's  fashion,  we 
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diould  borrow  his  line,  above  quoted,  for  the  [vesent  occasion;    i 
"  By  Heaven !  it  U  a  f  plendid  Bight  to  aee." 

His  lordship  is  a  little  too  fond  of  peraonification.  After  giving 
us  the  grim  portraits  of  death  and  battle,  it  was  rather  a  waste  of 
canvas  to  presuitus  with  the|:riiiie  beani^  away  her  prizes,  and 
havoc,  so  nervous  with  joy,  as  to  be  scarce  collected  enou^  to 
number  die  array.  For  these  bold  images  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  48,  49,  and  50th  stanzas  of  the  first  canto. 

We  have  made  sorpe  complaint,  on  b^alf  of  the  laches,  of  the ' 
little  courtesy  shewn  to  them,  in  some  places,  by  the  author  of  this 
poem.  We  are  now  aorrj  to  observe,  that  when  he  becomes 
their  panegyrist  he  bestows  upon  them  some  of  his  veiy  worst 
poetry.  Let  the  candid  reader  make  what  he  can  of  the  following 
stanza : 

*'  Match  me,  ye  climes  1  which  poets  love  to  laud; 
Match  rae,ye  oarams  of  the  land  !  where  now 
I  Mrike  my  strain,  far  distant,  to  ^plaud 
Beauties  that  ev'n  a  cynic  must  avow ; 
Match  me  those  Houries,  whom  ve  scarce  allow 
To  taste  the  gale,  lest  Love  should  ride  the  wind 
With  Spain's  dark-glanciug  dai^htera — deign  to  know. 
There  your  wise  Prophet's  para£se  we  find, 
Hii  black-eyed  maids  of  Heaven,  angelically  kind." 

The  address  to  Parnassus  in  the  60tb  and  61st  stanza  contains 
many  spirited  and  feelii^  lines,  and  upon  the  whole  the  invoca- 
tioD  u  worthy  of  the  theme.  His  homage,  however,  seems  to  our 
soberer  minds  to  be  somewhat  too  rampant  when  it  proceeds  to 
genu0eiion. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  poet  for  the  character  he  has  drawn 
of  the  lazy  luxury  and  voluptuous  abandonment  of  the  southern 
<nties  of  Spain.  The  only  fault  we  find  with  the  picture  is  this, 
that  it  has  too  much  warmth  of  colouriug  to  produce  any  very  moral 
effect  upon  his  countrymen  or  countrywomen,  whom  it  behoves 
us,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  in  these  days  of  lubricity,  to  do  what 
we  can,  in  our  several  stations,  to  preserve  from  the  contagitm  of 
foreign  manners.  While  we  are  at  this  part  of  the  poem,  his  lord- 
ship will  allow  us  to  doubt  whedier  the  term  "  cherub-hydra," 
which  he  applies  to  vice,  does  not  deaerve  a  place  in  the  list  of  those 
compounds  which  we  have  ventured  to  proscribe ;  and  we  would 
surest,  diat  thepoet  is  transported  into  some  little  eicesa  in  pro- 
nouncing poor  Time  accursed,  in  the  4Ist  stanza,  for  occaaiouiiig 
thelallofPaphos.  These  "black-eyed  maids," and  "dark^glancing 
daughters"  of  Spun,  setoi  to  have  taken  a  peculiar  hold  upon  the 
fincy  of  the  noble  b«rd;  noAfor  aught  we  know,  they  may  deserve  his 
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sounding  praise  of  their  beauty ;  but  when  in  the  126  stanza  he 
describes  ihe  dames  as  being  "  skilled  iu  the  ogle  of  a  radish 
e;e,"  the  enchantinent  is  dissolved  ;  the  associations  wilh  which 
we  first  viewed  the  encomiums  upon  their  diirk-g lancing  counte- 
nances are  at  an  end ;  and  we  find  that  his  lordship  has  been 
putting  US  off  with  what  we  vulgarly  call  common  women  ^  for 
I,  indeed,  they  must  be,  to  merit  Ihe  iiang  phraseology  in 


which  the  poet  has  described  their  exure 

The  account  of  die  bull  fight  is  finished  with  great  poetical 
spirit ;  but  there  is  too  much  of  what  in  modern  poetry  is  become 
a  charactenstic  fault.  We  mean  an  endeavour  to  crowd  at  oucc 
into' the  miod  of  the  reader  all  the  ideas  that  belong  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  by  an  accumulation  uf  epithets  to  present  a  full  descrip- 
tioD  to  which  nothing  may  be  wanUi^  to  complete  its  effect.  This 
is  to  forget  that  the  mind  has  but  a  limited  percipience,  and  that 
to  be  forcibly  aroused  or  affected,  it  must  be  made  sensible  of  dis^ 
tinct  impressions.  Debility  is  the  sure  effect  of  a  muftitude  of 
epithets,  even  where  the  epithets  taken  singly  are  unexceptionably 
good. 

"  Thrice  sounds  the  clarion ;  lo !  the  signal  falls, 

The  den  expands,  and  Expectation  mute 

Gapes  round  the  sflent  Circle's  loaded  walls : 

Bounds  with  one  lashing  spring  the  raishty  brut«t 

And,  wildly  staring,  spurns,  with  souniling  fuot. 

The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  his  fue : 

Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to  suit 

His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
His  angry  tail  j  red  rolls  bis  eye's  dilated  glow." 

The  87th  and  88th  stanzas  of  the  first  canto  breathe  a  spirit 
offerocity  and  revenge  scarcely  to  be  justified  even  by  the  wrongs 
against  which  they  are  pointed.  Christian  principles  are  at  war 
with  all  sentiments  of  rancorous  hostility ;  but  even  the  philoso- 

fihy  so  deified  in  Lord  Byron's  contemplations,  unless  it  be  thephi- 
oeophy  which  modem  times  have  engendered,  loves  not  those  "  re- 
morseless deeds"  with  fthich  the  87th  stanza  concludes.  Alas!  re- 
cent events  have  made  us  sicken  at  the  thought  of  secret  vengeance. 
As  we  proceed  in  the  poem  we  become  better  acquainted  with 
his  lordship's  philosophy.  Though  he  tells  us  of  her  "  chastely 
awful  eyes,"  she  seems  to  be  totally  without  that  "  sweet  austere 
composure"  which  belongs  to  innocence,  and  to  live  in  a  atue  of 
doubt  and  despondency,  which  would  be  well  exchanged  for  that 
delusion  in  which  poor  blind  Christians  are  enthralled.  The  poet 
is  here  completely  safe  in  his  philosophy ;  for  he  must  indeed 
have  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  argument,  who,  after  all  that  has 
been  transacted  aad  written  in  the  world,  is  ready  to  launch  into 
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controveny  with'  a  disputant  who  amalgamates  all  creeds  toge- 
ther under  one  mournful  charge  of  iocTedibility. 

"  Son  of  the  Morning,  rise !  approach  you  here! 
Csme — but  molest  not  yon  defenceless  urn; 
Look  on  this  spot — a  nation's  sepulchre ! 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  burn. 
£ven  gods  must  vield — religions  take  their  turn : 
'Ttras  Jove's — 'tis  Mahomet's — and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds ; 
Poor  chdd  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope  is  built  on  reeds. 

"  Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifls  his  eye  to  heaven— 
Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thinf; )  to  know 
Thou  art  ?  Is  thb  a  boon  so  kindly  given. 
That  being,  thou  wouldst  be  again,  and  go, 
Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not  to  what  region,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  dcies  i 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future  joy  and  woe  i 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies : 
That  little  um  saith  more  than  thousand  homilies. 

"  Or  burst  the  vanish'd  Hero's  lofly  mound ; 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps: 
He  fell,  and  falling,  nations  moum'd  around  ; 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weepSj 
Nor  warlike- worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  demi-gods  appear'd,  as  records  tell. 
Bemove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scatter'd  heaps: 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell  ? 
Why  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shatter'd  cell ! 

"  Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin'd  wall, 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 
Yes,  this  was  once  Ambition's  airy  hal). 
The  dome  ofThought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul: 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole, 
The  my  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit 
And  Passion's  host,  that  never  brook'd  control : 
Can  all,  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ. 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  i 

"  Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son ! 
'  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known.' 
Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  ire  cannot  shun  i 
Each  has  his  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers  groan 
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With  bnln-born  dreams  or  evil  all  their  own. 
Pursue  what  Chance  or  Fate  proclaimeth  best ; 
Peace  waits  ua  on  the  shores  of  Acheron: 
There  no  forc'd  banquet  claims  the  sated  guest. 
But  Silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever  welcome  rest. 

"  Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deem'd,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore  ; 
How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labours  tight  I 
To  hear  each  voice  we  fear'd  to  hear  no  more  ! 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveal'd  to  sight, 
The  Bactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the  right  1 

"  TTiere,  thou ! — whose  love  and  life  together  fled, 
Have  left  me  here  to  love  and  live  in  vain— 
Twin'd  with  my  heart,  and  can  I  deem  thee  dead. 
When  busy  Memory  flashes  on  my  brain  i 
Well — I  will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again. 
And  woo  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast : 
If  augbt  of  young  Remembrance  then  remain. 
Be  as  it  may  Futurity's  behest, 
For  me  'twere  bliss  enough  to  know  thy  spirit  blest  1 " 

These  lines  are  very  beautiful ;  but  we  lament  to  find  in  theih 
a  further  development  of  the  poet's  dismal  philosophy.  Since, 
however,  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  somethuig  is  intimated  of  a 
resolute  unbelief  in  the  bouI's  immortality,  we  were  a  little  re- 
lieved by  the  expressions  of  doubt  in  the  Sth  stanza, 

"  Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deera'd,  there  be 

A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore;" 

in  which  the  bard  rises  to  ^e  level  of  the  heathen  historian, "  Si 
quis  piorum  mantbus  locus,  si,  ut  sapientibus  placet,  non  cum 
corpore  extinguuntur  magnae  anims,"  8cc.  Shall  we  be  forgiven, 
if  with  great  humility  we  express  a  sincere  and  fervent  hope  that 
it  has  occurred  to  the  promulgator  of  these  terrific  doubts,  how 
much  it  belongs  to  his  own  peace  to  decide  them, — how  much  the 
anxiety  which  attends  them  will  increase  with  his  years,— how  un- 
philosophical  it  will  be  to  turn  from  such  a  question  without  a  can- 
did examination,  and  to  despise  that  light  which  neither  Bacon, 
nor  Locke,  nor  Newton,  nor  Pascal  despised ;  but  which  opened 
to  them  beyond  that  sable  shore,  the  vista  of  eternity,  and  lite 
the  star  in  the  east  conducted  those  sages  to  Bethlehem.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  dictate,  much  less  to  preach;  but  it  is  really  im- 
possible for  U3  to  leave  this  subject  without  uttering  a  wish. 
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prompted  by  ao  unaffected  love  of  our  fellow  creatures,  that  all 
those  who,  under  the  tuition  of  a  valo  philosophy,  have  reasoned 
themselves  into  doubts  of  a  future  state,  would  peruse  the  trea- 
tise on  the  Analogy  between  Iteligion  and  Nature  by  Bishop 
Butler,  which  will  be  sure  at  least  to  remove  the  prejudice! 
that  lie  in  the  way  to  a  fair  examination  of  the  subject. 

llie  lamentaUons  of  the  poet  over  the  prostrate  majesty  of 
Greece  are  extremely  natural,  and  in  our  judgment  possess  more 
of  pathos  mingled  with  tlie  picturesque  than  any  passages  of  tlie 
work.  Nothing  can  be  more  lively  and  affecting  on  such  a  sub- 
ject than  the  following  xtanza,  which  brings  before  us  the  stately 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius. 

"  Here  let  me  ait  upon  this  massy  stone, 

The  marb|e  column's  yet  unshaken  base ; 

Here,  son  of  Saturn !  was  thy  fav'rite  throne : 

Mightiest  of  many  such  !  Hence  let  me  trace 

The  latent  grandeur  of  thy  dwelling  place. 

It  may  not  be :  nor  e'en  can  Fancy's  eye 

Restore  what  Time  hath  lBbour*d  to  deface. 

Yet  these  proud  pillars  claim  no  passing  sigh, 
Unmov'd  the  Moslem  sits,  the  light  Greelc  carols  by.'' 

Here  tlie  poet's  enthusiftsm,  inflamed  perhaps  some  little  by 
disappointment,  transports  him  into  a  reprehension  of  Lord  tllgin 
for  bringing  away  the  relics  of  Grecian  art  to  his  own  country, 
in  very  unmeasured  terms.  It  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  flatness 
of  our  minds  that  we  do  not  sympathize  with  the  noble  poet  in 
the  full  extent  of  his  wrath.  Granting  that  there  were  nothing 
to  justify  the  removal  of  these  interesting  remams  ou  grounds  of 
expediency  and  policy,  id  consideration  of  the  perils  with  wliicb 
they  were  surrounded,  yet  the  deed  itself,  in  a  moral  view,  could 
scarcely  deserve  those  titles  of  execration  and  horror  «  hich  Lord 
Syron  bestows  upon  it;  and  which  by  their  excess  almost  border 
upon  iJie  ludicrous.  He  seems  seriously  to  feel  for  the  divinities 
whose  shrines  have  been  sacrilegiously  violated.  His  reverence  for 
the  religio  loci  exceeds  all  ordinary  bounds.  In  verse,  at  least,  he 
bends  the  knee  as  he  approaches  their  awful  fanes;  and  in  a 
phrase,  a  little  too  scriptural  fur  our  squeamish  ears,  he  calls  the 
temple  of  Olympian  Jove  the  "  dwelling  place"  of  the  God. 
Now  we  are  not  about  to  impute  to  Lord  Byron  any  belief  in 
the  real  existence  of  those  fabled  di^iiies;  but  we  cannot  help  ad- 
miring in  his  lordship  the  powerful  influence  of  a  public  school 
educutiou,  which  could  create  in  the  mind  of  a  youi^  roan  of 
warm  fancy  an  enthusiasm  towards  these  imaginary  beings,  hardly 
less,  in  description  at  least,  than  that  which  was  felt  by  the  cru- 
saders themselves,  when  after  iiuumerahle  fatigues  and  dangers 
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the;  approached  tlie  holy  sepulchre,  and,  bBrefooted  and  bare- 
headed, ID  solemn  aileiice,  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary. 

We  are  now  cooie  to  two  stanzas  which  have  been  read  over 
by  us  very  often,  and  each  lime  with  increased  delight :  the^ 
■tron^lj  put  us  in  mind  of  the  Minstrel ;  but  the  thought  is 
decked  in  the  graces  of  unborrowed  poetry,  and  appears  in  all 
the  charms  of  originality. 

"  To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene. 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  oe'er,  or  rarely  been ;'  - 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen. 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; 
This  is  not  solitude :  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  see  her  stores  unn^'d. 

■*  But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men. 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess. 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tirddeoicen. 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinkinK  from  distress!. 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued. 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flattcr'd,  follow'd,  sought,  and  sued : 
This  is  to  be  alone ;  this,  this  is  solitude !" 

After  these  beautiful,  natural,  and  affecting  lines,  we  were  sorry 
once  more  to  have  our  path  crossed  by  the  Childe,  '*  that  super- 
fluous lust-dieted  man,"  who  presents  himself  to  us  again  only  to  ' 
mar  the  scene,  and  to  trouble  the  tranquillity  which  had  begun  to 
take  possession  of  our  thoughts  with  bis  fulsome  impertinence 
about  women,  whom  he  was  totally  unworthy  to  appreciate.  It 
is  impossible  to  divine  the  business  which  this  gentleman  and  hi* 
disappointments  have  to  obtrude  themselves  upon  us  in  the  midst 
of  sound  sentiment  and  sublime  scenery.  From  this  abuser  of 
her  gifts  we  pass  with  pleasure  to  the  homage  paid  to  nature  in 
the  30th  stanza  of  Ae  second  canto. 

"  Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still, 
Hiough  alway  changing,  in  her  aspect  mild; 
From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  fill. 
Her  never  wean'd,  though  not  her  lavour'd  child. 
Oh  !  she  is  fairest  in  her  features  wild, 
Wh^re  nothing  pohsh'd  dares  pollute  her  path ; 
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To  me  by  day  or  night  she  ever  BmiI'd, 
Though  I  have  oiark'd  Iter  when  none  other  hath. 
And  Bought  her  more  and  more,  and  lov'd  her  best  in  wrath." 

In  the  exquisite  beauty  and  chaste  einbellisbmeDts  of  the  fol- 
lowing stanza  every  reader  must  acquiesce.  It  describes  a  scene 
said  to  be  among  the  finest  in  all  Greece,  in  which  the  convent 
and  village  of  Zitza  ^  are  situated,  about  four  hours  journey  from 
Joannina,  or  Yaunina,  the  capital  of  Pachalick. 

"  Monastic  Zitza!  from  thy  ^hadvbrow. 
Thou  small,  but  favour'd  spot  of  noly  ground  ! 
Where'er  we  gnzc,  around,  above,  below. 
What  rainbow  tinta,  what  magic  charms  are  found  ! 
Rock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound. 
And  bluest  skies  that  harmonize  the  whole ; 
Bcoeath,  the  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  vulum'd  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please  the  soul," 

We  will  now  introduce  tlie  reader  to  the  palace  of  Ali  Pacha, 
whose  gloomy  pomp  and  sanguinary  sway  are  described  in  colours 
the  most  appropriate  and  vivid  that  the  most  creative  fancy,  under 
the  controul  of  the  correclest  taste,  could  supply. 

"  Epirus'  bounds  recede,  and  mountains  faD ; 
Tir'd  of  up  gazing  stili,  the  wearied  eye 
Reposes  giacUy  on  as  smooth  a  vale 
As  ever  Spring  yclad  in  grassy  dye ; 
Ev'd  on  a  plain  no  humble  beauties  lie. 
Where  some  bold  river  breaks  the  long  expanse. 
And  woods  along  the  banks  are  waving  high, 
Whose  shadows  m  the  glassy  waters  dance. 
Or  with  the  moon-beam  ^eep  in  midnight's  solemn  trance. 

"  The  Sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomerit^ 
And  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by; 
The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  gathering  yet,  * 
When  down  the  steep  buiks  winding  warify, 
Childe  Harold  saw,  like  meteors  in  &e  sky. 
The  glitering  minarets  of  Tepalen, 
Whose  walls  o'erlook  the  stream  ;  and  drawing  nigh. 
He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior-men 
Swelling  the  breeze  that  sigh'd  along  the  lengthenmg  glen. 


•  Zitzs  is  the  froptier  Tillage  of  Epirus  and  Albania  Proper. 
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"  He  pus'd  the  sacred  Harsm's  silent  tower. 
And  underoeath  the  wide  o'erarching  gate 
Survey'd  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  of  power, 
Where  all  around  proclaim'd  his  high  estate. 
Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate. 
While  busy  preparation  shook  the  court. 
Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  santons  wait ; 
Within,  a  palace,  and  without,  a  fortf 
Here  men  of  every  clime  appear  to  make  resort. 

"  Richly  caparison'd,  a  ready  row 
Of  armed  horse,  and  many  a  warlike  store 
Civckd  the  wide  extending  court  below : 
Above,  strange  groups  adorn'd  the  conidore; 
A  ad  oft-times  through  the  Area's  echoing  door 
Some  high-capp'd  Tartar  Bpurr'd  his  steed  away ; 
The  Turt,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Moor 
Here  mingled  in  their  many-hued  array, 
While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  announc'd  the  close  of  day. 

*'  The  wild  Albanian  kirtled  to  his  knee. 
With  shawl-girt  head  and  omnmented  gun, 
And  gold-embroider'd  garments,  fair  to  see ; 
Hie  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Macedon ; 
The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on. 
And  crooked  giaive ;  the  lively  supple  Greek ; 
And  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  son  ; 
The  bearded  Tlirk  that  rarely  deigns  to  speak. 
Master  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  be  meek." 

The  highly  animated  and  characteristic  scene  here  opened  to 
us,  calls  to  our  recollection  that  noble  passage  in  the  Paradise 
Regained,  in  which  the  tempter  is  represented  as  bringing  before 
the  Saviour's  eyes  the  busy  grandeur  of  Rome,  and  &e  homage 
of  her  dependent  provinces. 

**  Thence  to  the  gates  cast  forth  thine  eyei  and  see 
What  conflux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in ; 
Pretors,  proconsuls,  to  their  provinces 
Haatiog,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state, 
Lictors  and  rods  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 
Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horse  and  wings ; 
Or  embassies  from  regions  far  remote. 
In  various  hibits  on  the  Appian  road, 
Or  on  th'  Emilian;  some  from  farthest  south, 
Syene,  and  where  the  shadow  both  way  falk, 
Meroe  Nelotic  isle ;  and  more  to  west. 
The  realm  of  Bocchus  to  the  blaclcmoor  sea. 
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From  the  Asiao  kbgs,  and  Parthian  arooi^  theae ; 

From  India,  and  the  golden  Chersonese ; 

Dusk  faces,  witti  wliite  silken  turbani  wreathed." 

We  trust  we  shall  be  pardoned  Torhaving  set  before  our  readers 
ibe  above  specimen  of  our  great  bard,  to  which  the  stanzas  of 
Lord  Byron  are  not  uDworthy  of  being  compared.  Milton's 
lines,  and  especially  the  last,  in  which  the  "  I>ecolor  Indus,"  so 
picturesque  iu  himself,  represents  so  strikingly  the  distant  domi- 
nation  of  imperial  Rome,  have  been  looked  upon  by  many  u 
among  the  most  characteriatically  beautiful  in  all  poetry ;  but 
beautiful  as  they  are,  the  picture  traced  by  the  i^enius  of  LonI 
Byron  hardly  yields  to  them  in  propriety  of  compositioD,  grace 
of  colouring,  and  strength  of  delineation. 

'Jlie  description  of  (he  rude  manners,  war  songs,  and  war 
danrei  of  the  Suliotes,  as  well  as  of  their  craggy  shores,  lone 
valleys,  and  dreary  forests,  is  executed  with  great  freedom  and 
vigour,  and  forms  a  brilliant  and  impressive  contrast  to  the  pen- 
sive aspect  of  ruined  Greece,  her  subjugated  race,  and  perilling 
monuments,  which  next  engage  the  attention  of  the  poet.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  polished  and  classical  sorrow  bestowed  by  him 
upon  these  affecting  scenes,  which  if  we  had  time  it  would  give 
us  pleasure  to  transcribe ;  but  we  have  already  expended  all  the 
room  w  hich  can  be  allowed  to  us  for  extracts. 

Having  freely  examined  and  considered  the  general  plan,  and, 
in  some  particulars,  the  tendency  of  the  work,  and  having  select 
ed  a  great  many  passages  to  justify  our  general  admiration  of  the 
genius  displayed  in  it,  we  shall  not  detain  the  reader  by  any 
length  of  verbal  criticism.  It  is  proper  however  to  observe,  that 
the  language  of  ibe  poem,  though  in  general  pure  and  gramma- 
tical, is  distigured  by  some  negligencies,  and  some  vulgarities. 
Ilie  struclure  of  the  verse  has  already  been  sufliciently  observed 
upon.  H  is  lordidiip  has  managed  the  stanza  with  poetical  skill ; 
attd  in  the  dislribution  of  the  pauses,  and  particularly  in  the  ca- 
dence of  the  closing  line,  has  given  the  eipanded  melody,  of 
which  the  verse  is  susceptible,  without  the  monotony  to  which  it 
is  liable.  The  ciesura  which  is  generally  placed  on  the  axth 
syllable  of  the  last  line,  is  vnrted  in  the  other  parts  of  the  stanza 
with  considerable  delicacy  of  ear ;  and  upon  the  whole,  we  can- 
not but  think  that  the  rhythm  of  the  stanza  has  received  some  im- 
provement under  his  lordship's  hands. 

We  pass  over  the  detached  pieces  of  poetry  which  the  author 
has  thought  proper  to  publish  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  not  as 
tiiiuking  them  unworthy  of  criticism,  but  as  having  yielded  up 
that  room,  which  they  would  otherwise  have  well  deservad  to 
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occupy,  to  the  more  important  work  on  which  w«  have  presumed 
to  detain  our  reader*.  .  Tlie  lines  to  'Hiyrza,  however,  it  is  im 
possible  to  overlook.  Hiey  appear  to  us  to  be  replete  with 
teqdertiess  and  grace,  and  to  coutaio  satisfactory  evidence,  that 
since  the  publication  of  his  earliest  poems,  the  improvement  of 
bis  lordship's  muse  has  not  been  partial. 

The  reader  will  pick  up  some  information  sprinkled  throu^ 
the  notes.  They  appear  however  to  have  been  put  together  m 
haste;  and  in  a  style  and  tone  which  we  camiot  wholly  admire. 
If  the  noble  author  does  us  the  honour  to  peruse  this  article,  we 
are  sure  be  will  interpret  thb  hint  in  the  manner  wp  wbh. 

His  observations  on  the  actual  slate,  and  future  possibilities  of 
Greece,  are  in  our  opinion  very  judicious  and  candid.  We  do 
Dot,  however,  think  be  is  at  all  warranted  in  comparing  their  con- 
dition either  to  that  of  the  Jews  or  the  Irish  catholics.  His 
lordship's  sentiments,  as  well  as  those  of  the  wisest  of  the  per- 
sons whose  sentiments  he  adopts,  may  one  day  change  alto- 
gether on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims.  In  the  mean  time 
we  will  venture  to  suggest  to  him,  that  he  greatly  disparages 
the  cause  he  so  decisively  assumes  to  be  right,  by  indulging  in 
comparisons  which  his  excellent  sense  must  feel  to  be  unfound- 
ed, and  which  are  too  preposterously  violent  for  declamation,  or 
even  poetry  to  adopt.  The  measure  of  the  grievance  ought  to 
be  fully  understood  and  precisely  ascertained  by  the  legislature, 
to  qualify  them  for  the  safe  decision  of  a  question  of  so  com- 
prehensive an  issue. 

We  agree  with  the  following  remark  of  the  author,  and  are 
glad  of  his  sanction  to  that  which  we  have  on  other  occasions 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  our  readers.  "  Of  the  ancient 
Greeks  we  know  more  than  enough ;  at  least  the  younger  men 
of  Europe  flevote  much  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
writers  and  history,  which  would  be  more  usefully  spent  in 
maateriog  dieir  own."  The  importance  of  the  Greek  language 
is  not  to.  be  denied  as  leading  to  the  mastery  of  our  own,  but  we 
most  sincerely  lament  the  almost  entire  dedication  of  the  juvenile 
period  of  our  lives  to  a  desultory  and  prolix  method  of  gaining 
an  acquaintance  with  two  dead  languages,  which  were  only 
brought  to  their  acknowledged  pertection,  by  that  accurate  at- 
tention to  the  graces  of  enunciation,  and  those  steady  rules  of 
composition,  which,  in  favour  of  those  languages,  we  are  now 
n^Iecting  in  respect  to  our  own.  We  call  the  pulpit,  the  bar, 
and  the  senate  to  attest  the  iruth  of  this  remark. 

We  are  favoured  with  a  long  note  by  his  lordship  on  the  lite- 
rature and'language  of  the  modem  Greeks,  in  which  he  intro- 
duces some  pertbent  remarks  on  the  third  article  of  the  thirty- 
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first  number  of  the  Eduburgb  Review;  the  sj^t  in  which  dieM 
remarks  are  written,  and  the  dignity  with  which  they  are  con- 
cluded, are,  in  our  judgment,  very  creditable  to  the  author.  "  I 
have  endeavoured,'  says  his  lordship,  "  to  wave  the  personal 
feelings  which  rise  in  dejpigfat  of  me,  in  touching  upon  any  part  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review ;  not  from  a  wish  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  its  writers,  or  to  cancel  the  remembrance  of  a  syllable  I  have 
formerly  published,  but  simply  from  a  sense  of  the  impropriety 
of  mixing  up  private  resentments  with  a  disquisitioa  of  the  pre- 
sent kind,  and  more  particularly  at  this  distance  of  time  and 
place." 

In  the  article  alluded  to,  which  was  a  review  of  the  French 
translation  of  Strabo,  some  remarks  were  introduced  on  die 
modem  Greeks  and  their  literature,  with  a  short  account  of 
Coray,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  living  Greeks  for  his  leamii^ 
and  attainments.  Lord  Byron  points  out  what  be  consid^v  as 
errors  or  inadvertences  contained  in  that  article.  We  shall  not 
affect  to  decide  the  controversy.  Solyraan  for  Mahomet  the 
Second,  could  only  be  a  slip  of  the  pen  of  the  learned  critic  by 
whom  that  article  was  written ;  and  Lord  Byron  having  treated 
it  as  such  in  the  text,  ^ould,  in  consistency,  have  spared  the  note 
in  which  he  gives  way  to  feelings  a  Uttle  too  triumphant. 

Upon  an  observation  made  by  the  critic,  "  that  the  ladies  of 
Constantinople  spoke  a  dialect  at  that  period,  (meaning  tiie 
period  of  the  fall  of  Coostaotinople),  whidi  would  not  have  dis- 
graced the  lips  of  an  Athenian  *,"  bis  lordship  remarks,  that 
"  the  ladies  in  general,  and  the  Athenians  in  particular,  are,  since 
that  time,  much  altered ;"  and,  doubtless,  they  are  so;  but  how 
is  that  inconsistent  with  what  the  Edinbui^h  Reviewer  had  re- 
markedf  After  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  Greek  being  no  loiter  a  living  language,  would  soon  lose 
its  vigour  and  puri^.  But  up  to  Sat  point  of  time,  thou^ 
Constantinople  was  beset  on  all  sides  by  barbarians,  the  empire 
sull  maintained  itself;  still  possessed  a  magnificent  court,  and 
was  graced  by  a  succession  of  learned  persons.  And  though  Lord 
Byron  ridiciues  the  praise,  which  h^,  perhaps,  with  some  ex- 
aggeration, been  bestowed  upon  the  history  by  Anna  Comnem 
of  her  father  Alexius,  as  having  Used  a  language  oxf  iCwf  tilnxt^tvra)', 
be  should  be  put  in  mind  of  the  opinions  of  Vosaius,  DuJresne, 

■  See  tbe  leslimony  of  Fhilelphui  in  facour  of  tbe  pmervation  of  Ihe  pure 
Greek  idiom  (inong  persons  o(  rank,  and  cspecislly  the  noble  »onieo  in  Conslan- 
tinople,  »  few  yean  before  the  destniction  of  that  city;  while  the  same  iititti 
Bckooiplcgdei  the  cutnipt  and  barbaroos  stale  of  tbe  Greek  ton^e  amoog  tbe 
caminon  inbabllants  o(  the  city.  Apud  HodJam  de  Gntc.  lllDstr.  p.  16B.  Idein 
in  Epitl-ann.  1431. 
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Peter  Possm,  and  others,  who  have  spoken  in  very  commen- 
ilstory  terms  of  her  style  and  eloquence. 

The  duration  and  unchanged  condition  of  the  Greek  language 
for  so  manj  centuries,  is  truly  surprising,  and  shew  it  to  have 
possessed  an  extraordinary  principle  of  vitality.  From  Homer's 
dine,  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  a  period  of  2350  years,  it 
seems  to  have  subsisted  without  any  great  revolution  in  its 
itructure  or  inflexions.  That  many  new  and  unclassical  words 
veie  added  to  the  language  during  this  period  cannot  be  denied, 
and  it  would,  indeed,  be  strange  if  it  were  otherwise,  for  new 
Uws,  arts,  and  sciences  must  necessarily  bring  with  them  new 
tenns,  which,  if  they  are  introduced  without  violating  the  ana- 
logy of  the  language,  ought  to  be  considered  as  enriching  it; 
and  no  language  was  ever  so  flexible  as  the  Greek  to  these  ex- 
tensions of  its  compass  and  variety.  Many  words  were  intro- 
duced from  the  Institutes  by  the  Byzantine  Lawyers;  many  Irom 
the  Greek  Scriptures ;  many  from  the  new  commercial  relations, 
and  most  of  all  from  the  general  improvements  in  civil  life.  But 
the  Greek  Syntax,  and  indeed  the  general  grammatical  synthesis 
and  structure  of  the  language  remained  without  any  considerable 
or  essential  alterations  down  to  the  time  of  Eustathius,  who 
wrote  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Here  are  various  causes  which  contributed  to  preserve  die 
language  of  the  lower  empire,  through  so  many  ages,  from  coT- 
niption ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  principally  owing 
to  the  intrinsic  purity  and  consistency  of  its  formation.  Its  vast 
eitension,  however,  and  universal  use  in  the  transactions  of 
coDunerce,  and  the  business  of  tlie  world,  if  we  may  so  express 
it,  were  among  the  principal  sources  of  its  stability  and  duration. 
Its  triumph  over  the  Latin,  while  the  arms  of  the  Romans  were 
subjugating  Greece  itself,  is  a  striking  instance  of  its  irresistible 
attractions. 

Thevemacular  tongue  had  probably  suffered  many  corruptions 
before  that  last  event;  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient 
empire,  many  low  and  illiterate  Greeks  were  probably  dispersed 
over  Europe,  who  by  offering  themselves  as  teachers  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  western  and  noi'ihern  parts  of  Europe,  occasioned 
some  prejudice  against  its  existing  purity ;  but  the  learning  and 
ability  of  the  Byzantine  scholars  of  that  period  have  received  the 
strongest  testimony  from  the  most  qualified  judges  of  France  and 
Italy.  It  seems  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  confound  the  language 
of  diose  learned  men  with  the  patois  of  the  modem  Greeks  ; 
which,  however  useful  for  commercial  purposes ;  however  worthy 
to  be  studied,  with  a  view  to  open  the  sources  of  learned  intel 
ligence ;  however  important,  as  serving  to  mark  the  stages  by 
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which  a  Ungu^e  degenerate!  from  ita  standard  purity,  it  i*  qmte 
lidiculoua  to  consider  as  a  specimen  of  what  was  written  or 
spoken  at  Constantinople  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turj. 

If  Lord  Byron  is  of  opinion^  as  he  declares  himself  to  be,  that 
too  much  of  the  docile  period  of  our  lives  is  devoted  to  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  classics,  we  cannot  see  an;  good  reason 
for  his  strenuous  recommendation  of  the  study  of  the  Romaic 
Greek.  The  passages  produced  by  him,  as  well  as  other  hm- 
cimens  of  the  modem  Greek,  prove  very  strikingly  to  the  most 
superficial  scholar,  the  confused  stale  into  which  the  use  of  the 
prepositions  and  particles,  letters  and  diphtboi^,  as  well  as  of  the 
characteristic  terminations  and  inflexions  of  the  verbs,  has  Mien; 
and  upon  the  whole,  it  really  appears  to  us,  that,  instead  of  troo> 
blin^  ourselves  about  a  grammar  to  this  barbarous  dialect,  which 
remmds  us  of  Mr.  Burke's  expression  of  "  arrangements  for  ge- 
neral confusion ;"  the  better  way  would  be  to  multiply,  as  much 
as  possible,  copies  of  the  works  of  the  ancient  authors  amoif 
the  modem  Greeks ;  and  to  encourage  among  them,  as  far  is 
the  present  miserable  and  oppressive  policy  of  the  Turks  wiB 
allow  it,  the  cultivation  of  the  genuine  language. 

Having  now  brought  this  lonv  article  to  a  close,  and  discharged 
rather  a  difficult  duty,  we  take  leave  of  Lord  Byron,  with  a  no- 
cere  declaration  of  our  respect  for  his  genius  and  bis  talents;  Dot 
doubting  that  we  shall  derive  advant^e  from  the  direction  of 
those  talents,  and  shall  continue  to  receive  entertainment  and  h^ 
stniction  from  his  peu.  We  are  the  more  impressed  with 
anxiety  on  this  subject,  because  a  race  of  young  nobility  is  just 
starting  into  the  political  scene  with  parts  much  more  difficult  to 
act  than  those  which  their  ancestors  have  been  called  upon  to 
sustain,  and  before  severer  judges  of  their  performances.  Ihe 
dignity  of  the  peerage  can  now  only  be  maintained  by  nobility  of 
conduct ;  and  to  preserve  it  in  its  trae  elevation,  the  a^  of  cbi- 
valrj'  must  partially  return ;  without  its  ceremouies  and  its  super- 
stitions, indeed,  but  with  that  pure  honour,  that  religious  sen- 
timent, and  those  high  thoughts,  which  render  an  aristocracy  the 
living  rampart  of  the  state,  the  throne,  and  the  church. 
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B;  John  Dalton.     Manchester.     1810. 

M.  HE  laws  of  chemical  combinatioa  have  hitherto  been  involved 
in  much  obscurity ;  but  we  maj  found  a  ratioual  expectation  of 
succesB  in  our  iuvestigation  of  these  laws,  on  the  large  accessions 
which  have  been  lateij'  made  to  our  knowledge  of  particular 
facts.  In  the  work  before  us  we  have  an  iageniuus  attempt  to 
solve  this  important  problem,  and  we  the  more  readily  intro- 
duce it  to  our  readers,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  late  discoveries 
in  this  science.  We  have  thought  it  expedient,  at  the  same  time, 
to  notice  some  recent  papers  in  a  periodical  publication  of  phi- 
losophical celebrity,  as  containing  some  objections  of  Dr.  Bos- 
tock  to  the  atomic  hypothesis,  and  Mr.  Ualton's  defence  of 
bis  doctrine,  which  he  states  himself  to  have  "  thought  unne- 
cessary to  the  claa  ofrtadert  which  he  expected." 

We  must  confess  that  we  were  at  lirat  somewhat  startled  at 
the  design  of  the  work,  as  stated  by  the  author  iu  the  follow- 
ing passage. 

"  It  is  one  great  object  of  this  work  to  shew  the  importance  and 
advantage  of  aicertaining  the  relative  weights  of  the  ultimate  parti- 
f^lea,  both  of  simple  and  compound  bodies,  the  number  of  smiple 
elementary  particles  which  constitute  one  compound  particle,  and 
the  number  of  less  compound  particles  which  enter  into  the  compo> 
sition  of  one  more  compound  particle." 

But  if  our  astonisbment  was  great  at  the  graiideur  of  the  con- 
ception, how  much  greater  has  it  become  at  linding  the  concep> 
tion  actually  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  system  of  practical  rules,  if  not  for  investigating 
the  poiot  of  ultimate  indivisibility,  at  least  for  comparing, 
measuring,  and  compounding  indivisibilities.  Lucretius  was 
content  with  reusoniug  against  the  doctrine  of  infinite  indivisibi- 
lity ex  absurdo. 

"  Praeterea  nisi  erit  minimum  psrvissima  queque 

Corpora  coostabunt  ex  partibus  infioitis ; 

Quippe  ubi  dinudiR  partis  pars  semper  babebit 

Dimidiam  partem  nee  res  perfiniet  ulla 

Ergo  reruro  inter  summara  miniman^que  quid  escit; 

Nod  erit  ut  distent  i  nam  quamvis  funditus  ompis 

Summa  sit  infinita,  tamin  parvisiima  qus  sunt 

£x  infioitis  constabunt  partibus  teque. 

Quoi  quoniam  ratio  rcclamat  vera  negatque 
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Credere  poue  animum,  Tictiu  fitteare  necesee  'at 
Esse  ea  qus  nullis  jam  prsdita  partibiu  esstent 
Et  mminJ  coDiteiit  iuituT& :  quc  quoniam  sunt 
nia  quoque  esse  tibi  solida,  atque  Ktema  fatendum." 
If  the  philosophical  poet  has  compelled  us  to  give 

"  T«  aiiy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name," 
he  has  at  least  abstained  from  attempting  to  give  form  and 
figure  to  an  abstract  idea.     Tumine  to  the  plates  at  the  end  of 
die  volume,  we  found  that  we  should  have  do  difficulty  at  least 
in  understanding  our  author's  atoms. 

We  mnat  confess  that  we  read  over  with  some  haste  the  first 
chapter,  which  treats  of  the  nature  of  heat  or  caloric,  its  effects 
upon  (hlFereiit  bodies,  and  the  means  of  measuring  those  effects. 
Agreeing  with  Mr.  Dalton.  as  we  fiill;  do,  that  *'  before  ap- 
plying the  weights  efthe  atoms  of  bodies  for  the  ascertainment  . 
of  their  specif  heat,  it  would  he  necessary  to  determine  those 
weights,  and  being  promised  moreover  that  these  should  be  oats' 
ally  proved  to  us  hereafter,  we  could  not  help  feeling  our- 
selves in  the  condition  of  a  person  invited  to  lake  possession  of 
a  very  showy  mansion,  which  he  finds  on  a  nearer  approach 
to  be  without  doors  or  staircases.  It  was  necessary  to  convince  a 
plain  man,  and  one  who  requires  to  have  things  proved  in  their 
order,  first  of  all  to  satisfy  him,  that  if  the  weight  of  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  be  taken,  as  ],  that  of  oxygen  would  be  7, 
azote  5,  Sec  &c.  This  chapter  however  contains  much  valua- 
ble information,  some  novel  experiments,  and  much  acute 
reasoning. 

The  second  chapter  of  this  volume,  which  treats  of  the  con- 
stitution of  bodies,  commences  by  distributing  them  into  three 
classes,  viz.  elastic  fiuids,  liquids,  and  solids;  and  adduces 
water,  as  an  instance  to  shew  that  the  same  body  is  capable  of  as- 
suming all  die  three  states.  Mr.  Dalton's  hypothesis  supposes 
bodies,  whether  liquids,  or  solids,  to  be  constituted  of  a  vati 
number  of  extremely  small  atoms,  or  particles  of  matter,  bound 
together  by  a  force  ofiUtraction  which  is  more  or  less  power/id 
according  to  circumstances ;  and  thiU  besides  this  force,  whick 
belongs  umversally  to  ponderable  bodies,  there  is  another  poirer 
which  is  likewise  universal,  viz.  a  power  of  repulsion.  This 
power  he  believes  to  be  properly  ascribed  to  the  agency  of 
heat.  It  is  to  the  adjustment  of  these  two  great  antagonist 
energies  that  the  varieties  in  matter  above  pointed  out  are 
owing.  A  pure  elastic  fluid  is  constituted  of  particles  possess- 
ing very  difnise  atmospheres  of  heat,  and  it  b  owing  to  the  ex- 
cess of  this  repulsive  enei^y  that  the  atoms  have  a  tendency  to 
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•eparaUon.  The  coDstitutioa  of  a  liquid  he  coosiders  as  an 
exsct  equilibrium  of  these  forces,  90  that  the  parts  yield  to  a 
very  slight  impression,  and  are  easily  moved  one  upoD  the 
other.  And,  from  analogy  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  facts,  we  ven- 
ture to  state,  though  Bot  upon  Mr.  Dalton's  authority,  that  the 
constitution  of  a  solid  is  owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  attract- 
ing over  the  repelling  energy.  What  has  induced  Mr.  Ualton 
to  overlook  this  obvious  and  consistent  distinction  of  a  solid, 
we  cannot  divine:  his  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  the 
particles  of  tliis  constitution  of  bodies  are  likewise  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium  between  attraction  and  repulsion.  f^Ie  supposes, 
that  the  esseutial  distinction  betwixt  the  two  consists  in  this, 
that  heat  changes  the  figure  of  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  par- 
ticle* of  liquids  coiitimtally  and  gradually  whilst  they  retain 
their  liquid  form  ;  whereas,  in  solids,  it  is  probable  that  change 
o^  temperature  does  no  more  than  change  the  Size,  and  not 
the  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  particles.  It  maybe  as  well 
perhaps  here  to  pause,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
what  IS  Mr.  Dalton's  conception  of  a  particle,  or  an  atom.  This 
inquiry  b  the  more  necessary,  as  it  is  requisite  in  the  discussion 
before  us,  if  not  to  give  being  to  a  nonentity,  at  least  to  suppose 
visible  what  is  physically  invisible. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  atom,  from  arofMf,  iudivisibiUs, 
makes  its  meaning  very  clear.  We  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  that 
"  the  ultimate  particles  of  all  homogenous  bodies  are  perfectly 
alike  in  figure,  weight,  &,c."  We  can  likewise  suppose,  that 
in  all  matters  these  particles  possess  an  atmosphere  of  heat ; 
aod  we  will  grant,  for  the  sake  of  the  ai^ument,  that,  what- 
ever be  the  shape  of  the  solid  atom,  abstractedly  considered, 
when  surrounded  by  such  an  atmosphere  it  must  be  globular. 
But  here  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  identifying  this 
atmosphere  with  the  atom  itself;  and  when  speaking  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  let  it  be  always  remembered,  that  the  parti- 
cles of  matter  invariably  possess  the  former  property,  and  that 
the  latter,  uuder  whatever  modifications  it  may  exist,  is  solely 
referable  to  the  atmospheres  of  caloric.  Mr.  Dalton's  want  of 
attention  to  this  distinction  has,  as  we  shall  hereafter  point 
out,  affected  much  of  the  reasoning  in  other  parts  of  his  work. 

Heat,  we  conceive,  cannot  in  any  way  affect  the  size  of  an 
ultimate  particle  of  any  matter.  It  can  only  enlarge  the  at- 
mospheres of  the  particles:  thus  the  increasing  repulsion  must 
always  alter  the  arrangement  in  solid  bodies,  till  there  is  an 
equilibrium  between  the  attraction  of  the  matter  and  the  rcpul- 
Bion  of  the  caloric,  when  the  solid  assumes  the  liquid  form. 
Increase  the  temperature  still  farther,  and  you  increase  the  at- 
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mospheres,  until  ;ou  give  the  repelling  energy  the  complete  n- 
cendency,  and  the  body  assumes  (he  nature  of  an  elastic  fluid. 
In  this  point  of  view  the  theory  possesses  unity  and  simplicity, 
and  some  degree  of  beauty,  and  is  most  happily  supported  by 
the  evidence  of  facts.  Of  the  theory  of  the  misture  of  elastic 
fluids  we  can  allow  ounelves  at  present  to  say  but  little. 
"  When  two  or  more  elastic  fluids  whose  particles  do  not  unite 
chemically  upon  mixture  are  brought  together,  one  measure  of 
each,  they  occupy  the  space  of  two  measures;  but  become  uni- 
formly diffused  tnrough  each  other,  and  remain  so  whatever  may 
be  their  specific  gTRvities."  The  fact  admits  of  no  doubt ;  but 
'  though  explanations  have  been  ^ven  in  different  ways,  none  of 
Ihem  are  completely  satisfectory. 

The  discussion  in  this  section  is  extremely  interesting ;  bat 
we  do  not  feel  that  Mr.  Dalton's  hypothesis,  though  ingeniously 
supported,  stands  upon  stronger  foundations  than  others  with 
which  it  is  here  contrasted.  Indeed,  if  it  would  not  appear  loo 
much  like  prejudging  the  question,  we  should  give  it  as  our 
opinion,  that  to  inquire  into  the  primary  constitution  of  botfies, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  at- 
traction, or  afiinity,  would  be  as  useless  as  to  seek  for  the  oripn 
of  gravitation.  They  are  both  of  them  primary  laws  of  nature, 
and  they  exist  because  it  is  the  will  of  the  great  Creator.  We 
may  have  occasion  again  to  refer  to  this  subject,  in  speaking  of 
those  general  laws  of  chemical  combination  which  are  estab- 
lished upon  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 

In  chapter  the  third,  which  consists  of  five  short  page^  we 
And,  as  the  author  did  well  to  promise  us,  a  great  deii  of  no- 
velty. We  lind  much  novelty  in  the  ideas  su^ested,  and  more 
in  the  manner  of  detailing  ihem.  It  treats  of  chemical  ayntlie- 
sis,  and  assures  us  that  "  all  the  changes  we  can  produce 
in  matter  consist  in  separating  particles  tiiat  are  in  a  state 
of  cohesion  or'  combmation,  aitd  joining  those  that  were 
previously  at  a  dbtance ;  and  that  we  might  as  well  attempt  to 
introduce  a  new  planet  into  the  solar  system,  or  annihilate  nne 
already  in  existence,  as  to  create  or  destroy  a  particle  of  hy- 
drogen." We  wish  that  all  Mr.  Dalton's  potta/ata  had  been  u 
undeniable.  His  ideas  would  then  have  possessed  something 
beyond  the  charms  of  novelty  and  ingenuity.  'Ilie  following 
are  some  of  the  proportions  in  which  he  suppoiies  that  two 
bodies,  A.  and  B.  mai/  unite,  and  laying  great  emphasis  on  the 
word  ma^,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  Scc.  at  the  end  of 
the  formula,  we  do  not  think  Aat  we  object  to  it. 

1  atom  of  A.  -f   1  atom   of  B,  =  l  atom  of  C.  binary.' 
1  atom  of  A.  4-2  atoms  of  B.  =r  1  attmi  of  D,  ternary. 
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2atonuof  A.  +  latom  ofB.  =  I  atom  of  E.  ternary. 
1  tttom   of  A.  +  3  atoms  of  B.  =  1  atom  of  F.  quaternarjr, 
3  atoma  of  A.    -f  1  »iom  of  B.  =  l  atom  of  G.  quaternary. 
&c.  &c. 

We  must  own  that  we  here  feel  a  strong  inclination  to  add, 
that  any  indefinite  number  of  the  atoms  of  A.  may  unite  willi 
any  indefinite  number  of  the  atoms  of  B. 

As  to  the  seven  general  rules  which  are  neit  introduced,  and 
which  we  are  told  may  be  adopted  as  guides  in  all  our  investi- 
gations respecting  chemical  synthesis,  we  must  take  the  liberty, 
as  Mr.  Dalton  deals  no  lunger  in  the  potential  mood,  of  examin- 
ing the  evidence  upon  which  laws  of  such  universal  tendency  are 
founded. 

1st.  When  only  one  combination  of  two  bodies  can  be  ob- 
tained, it  must  be  presumed  to  be  a  binary  one. 

3d.  When  two  combinations  are  observed,  they  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  binary  and  a  ternary. 

3d.  When  three  combiiialions  are  obtained,  we  may  espect 
one  to  be  a  binary,  and  the  other  two  teriiary. 

4th.  When  four  combinationa  are  observed,  we  should  espect 
one  binary,^  two  ternary,  and  one  quaternary,  8tc.  Sec. 

These  are  the  four  principal  rules,  upon  the  experimental  es- 
tablishment of  which  the  whole  of  the  atomic  hypothesis  must 
depend.  The  remaining  three  are  mere  applications  to  these 
predicaments  of  tlie  well-known  chemical  axiom,  that  every 
compound  of  any  two  substances  is  specifically  heavier  than  the 
mean  of  the  two  ingredients.  Now  these  laws  are  not  in  any 
way  deducibie  from  what  has  been  previously  advanced,  and 
though  we  are  promised  at  the  end  of  tliis  first  part,  that  in  the 
sequel  the  facts  from  which  these  conclusions  are  derived  will 
be  detailed,  we  must  confess  that  it  appears  to  us  a  veiy  novel 
proceeding  to  advance  notions  of  such  sweeping  tendency  upon 
a  promise  of  future  elucidation.  Two  years  and  a  half  elapsed 
before  the  publication  of  the  second  part.  When  at  length  it 
made  its  appearance,  we  looked  with  much  avidity  for  the  pro- 
mised experiments  and  proofs,  especially  as  we  were  told  in  the 
preface,  that "  enough  had  now  been  done  to  enable  any  one  to 
form  a  judgment  of  it ;  that  any  facts  still  in  reserve  were  only 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  already  advanced ;  and  that  if  these 
latter  were  not  suflicient  to  convince,  the  addition  of  the  former 
would  be  of  little  avail." 

The  first  chapter  of  the  second  part  treats  of  elementary 
principles.  Each  of  the  bodies  hitherto  undecompouaded  forms 
dn  subject  of  a  section.  The  mode  of  obtaining  them,  and 
some  of  their  more  obvious  properties,  are  pointed  out,  and  the 
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reUtive  weight  of  the  ul^mate  particles  of  eacli,  taki^  aa  tten 
of  hydrogen  as  unity,  are  laid  down  with  mHcb  apparent  pw- 
ciiion.  But  nothing  occurs  by  way  of  illustrating  die  mettiod 
of  obtaining  these  results,  nor  in  explapadon  of  the  genend  rules 
bvfore  mentioned.  We  are  continually  referred  to  fM«i^  for 
thejproof  in  auch  sentencea  as  the  following. 

.  Ibe.weulit  of  an  atom  of  nitrogen  is  denoted  by  5,  tbatof 
an  atom  of  bydroeen  being  1 .  This  is  inferred  chiefly  from  the 
compound  denommaled  ammonia,  and  from  those  of  aiote  aad 
oxygen,  at  will  be  seen  hereafler.  "  Or  from  die  nrious  com- 
binations of  charcoal,  with  other  elements  kertafter  to  be  nem- 
tioned,  the-  weight  of  its  ultimate  particle  may  be  deduced  to 
be  5." 

We  turned,  uidi  no  small  d^ree  of  impatience,  to  the  fifth 
chapter,  which,  as  it  treats  of  compounds  of  two  elements,  we 
thought  it  likely  might  repay  our  labours  with  some  satisfac- 
tory inductioa^.  But  after  wading  through  the  common  routine 
of  the  different  properties  of  water,  its  composition,  and  de- 
compo<ntion,  &c.  Sic.  we  came  to  the  following  vertf  iatit~ 
factory  determination  of  the  weights  of  the  atoms  which  coo- 
■titute  it. 

"  The  absolute  veights  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  water  being 
determined,  the  relative  weights  of  iheir  atoms  may  be  investigated. 
As  only  one  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  certainly  known, 
it  is  egreetU)Ie  to  the  first  riile,  that  water  be  cmiduded  a  binary 
OHnpound,  or  one  atom  of  hydrogen  unites  with  one  of  oi^gen  to- 
form  one  of  water.  Hence  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms  of 
oxygen  to  hydrogen  are  seven  to  one." 

So  that  here  we  find  die  first  law,  which  stood  at  the  cod  of 
(be  first  volume,  and  which  was  a  mere  assertion  unsupported 
by  facts  or  even  by  analog,  brought  at  once  into  action,  and 
that  to  establish  an  analysis  upon  which  all  the  future  conciu- 
sions  are  founded ;  nor  through  the  rest  of  the  volume  does  any 
thing  more  satisfactory  occur,  either  by  way  of  argument  or  ex- 
periment. 

But  we  have  the  means  of  tracing  this  matter  still  further. 
Dr.  Bostock,  in  the  28lh  volume  of  Nicholson's  Journal,  ob- 
jects to  this  loose  method  of  reasoning,  and  very  justly  %A.%, 
"  when  bodies  unite  only  in  one  proportion,  whence  do  we 
learn  that  the  combination  must  be  binary  ?'  In  As  29th  vol. 
we  have  Mr.  Dalton's  answer,  in  which,  in  pity  to  Dr.  Bostock's 
ignorance,  he  thus  proceeds  to  point  out  the  mecbanical  consist- 
ency  of  a  proposition  almost  seff'-rvideni. 

Let  us  Suppose  a  mixture,  Kir  instance,  of  hydrogmout  and 
Oxigenous  gaa  in  such  sort,  that  there  are  -the  same  number  of 
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ttoms  of  each  gu  ;  now  as  the  ganes  are  unifbmJy  tfiflfuBedj 
each  atom  of  hydrogen  must  have  one  of  oiygen  more  itiimedi-i 
•tely  in  its  vicinity.  The  alotru  of  hydrogen  ate  all  rejmhive  of 
each  other,  so  are  thote  of  oxygen :  the  atoms  of  hyarogen  are 
a/i  equally  attractive  of  those  of  oxygen,  &nd  the  attraction  in- 
CT«asea  in  some  unknown  ratio,  as  tfa«  distance  dibiiniahes. 
Heat,  or  some  other  power,  prevents  the  union  of  tfie  two  ele> 
menu,  till  by  an  electric  sparfc,  or  sotne  other  stimulua,  the 
e<iuilibrinni  is  disturbed,  and  the  power  of  affinity  being  enabled 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  its  efficiency,  a  cbemicfll  union 
of  d>e  etenentary  particles  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ensues. 

Upon  this  representation  of  the  subject,  the  comequenM 
must  follow  as  Mr.  Dalton  has  drawn  it.  But  it  is  to  be  ob^ 
served  that  the  very  points  in  dbputc,  and  which  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  prove,  are  brouzfat  forward  as  matters  of  UIH 
doubted  fact.  In  the  first  place,  is  it  so  clear  that  the  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  all  repulsive  of  one  anoAer  i  May  they  not, 
oo  tfie  contrary,  he  reciprocally  attractive  ?  May  it  not  be  their 
atmospheres  of  caloric  which  prevent  their  approsimation  f 
May  not  the  very  same  active  energy  that  prevents  the  com* 
bination  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  wilJi  an  atom  of  hydrogen  M 
the  mixture,  prevent  the  union  of '  the  atoms  of  liydrogen 
together  *  When  the  electric  spark  or  any  other  stimulus  il 
applied,  why  is  not  the  equilibrium  of  the  latter  as  welt  as 
the  former  destroyed  P  Because,  says  Mr.  Dalton,  the  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  all  eqttally  attractive  of  those  of  oxygen. 
This  is  a  mere  gratuitous  assumption  of  tlie  very  point  \k 
dispute. 

If  it  can  indeed  be  proved,  (hat  the  affinity  that  exists  be- 
tMeen  them  is  simple,  the  composition  must  be  binary,  (in  Mr. 
Dalton's  sense  of  the  word).  But  who  will  say  that  the  affinity  it 
not  compound  ?  Let  us  suppose,  that  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  at- 
tractive of  seven  of  oxygen.  In  the  mixture  proposed  of  an  equri 
number  of  both,  the  simultaneous  energy  of  the  electric  spark, 
with  (his  affinity,  overcomes  the  repulsion  of  the  caloric  it 
boUi ;  the  obstacles  to  t^ie  efficiency  of  the  affinity  are  removed, 
ith  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  engaged,  and  ith  remain  nnalteredL 
We  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  this  is  the  actual  constitutioB 
of  an  atom  of  water ;  we  merely  mean  to  say,  that  we  have  as 
go6d  grounds  for  maintaining  that  it  is  governed  by  compound 
affinity,  as  Mr.  Dattou  has  for  nsserting  that  it  b  simple.  We 
have  no  objection,  upon  this  ground,  to  the  composition  rather 
^eringly  proposed  to  Dr.  Bostock  of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen 
fu  seventeen  of  oxygen,  and  npon  personifying  these  particles. 
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as  we  are  recommendeil  to  do,  we  can  see  noUung  so  veiy  iv 
dictilous  in  the  picture  of  three  particles  of  hj^drogen  surrounded 
hy  seventeen  of  osjgen.  We  can  divine  no  reason  wliy  rfje  re- 
maining fourteen  atoms  of  hydrogen  should  not  remain  veiy 
peaceable  spectators  of  this  chemical  matrimony.  Give  then  s 
proportionate  number  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen,  (without  which 
ihey  feel  no  inclination  to  the  alliance,)  and  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt  but  thai  we  shall  see  them  descend  from  tfaeir  i%- 
nity,  as  it  is  somewhere  termed,  and  form  simikriy  constituted 
societies. 

The  only  additional  consideration  that  Mr.  Dalton  gives  m 
as  having  any  weight  with  him  is,  "  that  oxygen  carries  the 
greater  part  of  its  heat,  and  consequently  of  its  repulsion,  along 
with  it  in  its  combined  state.  The  error  which  runs  through 
the  whole  of  this  work  is  tfiat  which  we  pointed  out  at  the 
very  outset  of  this  paper:  Mr.  Dalton  has  confounded  lb* 
atoms  with  (heir  atmospheres.  He  has  forgotten  the  propon- 
lion  with  which  be  set  out — that  the  power  of  altractiox  belonp 
universalis  to  ponderable  bodies,  'lltat  this  is  the  ease  ts 
evident  from  the  concludiug  sentenee  ef  the  first  part,  where 
in  explanation  of  his  plates  he  says,  "  llie  combinatioos  coih 
sist  in  the  juxtaposition  of  two  or  more  of  thesB,  (viz.  circles  tn 
represent  atoms).  When  three  or  more  particles  of  ekstin 
fluids  are  combined  together  in  one,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
the  paFticlcs  of  the  same  kind  repel  each  other,  and  take  their 
station  accordingly."  It  requires  do  argument  to  prove  thai 
attraction  and  repulsion  cannot  both  subsist  in  the  same  matter. 
Therefore,  when  it  is  said  that  oxygen  takes  the  greater  part 
»f  its  repulsion  along  wi^  it  in  its  combinatioBS,  it  is  evident 
that  this  can  tmly  ^o  to  the  formation  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
new  formed  particle,  and  tliat  it  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  internal  arrangement  of  the  simple  atoms  of  the  compound 
particle.  Tlie  new  formed  compound.i,  of  course,  take  their 
stations  according  to  the  new  modification  of  attraetion  and  re- 
pulsion between  iliemseUt's;  so  that  it  matters  little  whether 
the  osyficn  take  the  greater  part  of  its  caloric  along  with  il, 
and  the  hydrogen  i^ncs  up  its  share,  or  the  new  atmospheres 
are  made  up  of  an  equal  proportion  of  both. 

Having  thus  examined  ibis  first  rule  of  the  new  system 
of  chemistry,  upon  vthich  all  the  subsequent  inductions  and 
reasoningH  are  founded,  we  shall  just  refer  to  one  experi- 
ment of  Mr.  Dalton  on  the  composition  of  tlie  sulphuric 
acid,  wlitch  we  conceive  militates  so  strongly  against  the  ex- 
planation of  chemical  afiinity  by  mere  juxtaposition  of  particles. 
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^t  we  cannot  refrain  from  laying  it  before  our  readers.  "  Let 
•ne  hundred  measures  of  sulphurous  acid  be  put  into  a  dry  tube 
over  mercury,  to  which  add  lixty  of  oxygen,  let  then  ten  or 
twenty  measures  of  nitrous  gas  be  added  to  the  mixture ;  in  a 
few  seconds  the  inside  of  the  tube  becomes  covered  with  a 
crystalline  appearance."  This  is  the  sulphuric  acid.  Mr.  Dal- 
tou  explains  mis  ^enomenon  by  stating  that,  "  in  this  process 
the  nitrous  gas  unites  with  the  oxygen,  and  transportit  it  to  the 
sulphurous  aod,  which,  receiving  it  from  the  nitrous,  becomes 
lulpfauric." 

How -is  this  consistent  with  the  bypothesis  f  Surely  in  the  pre- 
vious mixture  of  the  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen,  the  particles 
must  be  as  near  to  one  another  before  as  afterthe  addition  oFthe 
utrous  gaa.  Why  then  do  diey  not  combine  t  Upon  Mr.  Dal- 
ton's  principles  the  atmospheres  of  caloric  done  prevent  the 
union.  When  die  nitrous  gas  is  added,  the  relative  attraction 
ef  the  atoms  of  this  gas  for  those  of  oxygen  is  so  predomi.* 
nant  over  the  repulsion  of  their  caloric,  that  they  instantly  com- 
bine, but  without  any  loss  of  their  specific  heat.  What  diminu- 
tion of  repulsion  can  possibly  by  this  arrangement  take  place  to 
enable  the  sulphurous  acid  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  under 
the  additional  disadvant^e  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  the 
tatter,  and  the  nitrous  gas  i 

After  soaring  so  long  in  die  company  of  Mr.  Dalton  and  bis 
atoms,  with  our  fancies  upon  the  stretch,  not  only  to  conceive 
the  existence  of  these  entities,  but  tlieir  shape,  properties,  and 
affections,  we  fed  it  a  real  relief  to  our  minds  -to  be  set  down 
again  among  old  acquaintances,  and  to  breathe  in  a  grosser  ele- 
ment within  the  precincts  of  sense  and  touch.  We  are  not, 
however,  so  lost  fo  the  valae  of  Mr.  Balton's  researches,  as  not 
to  be  fuUy  sensible  how  greatly  he  will  bave  contributed  to  the 
stock  of  human  intelligence,  by  bringing  us  to  a  much  closer 
intiroacy  with  these  primordial  parts  of  matter  than  Leucippus, 
OF  DemocrituB,  or  any  of  the  ancient  teachers  of  the  atomic 
philosophy  could  pretend  to  have  arrived  at;  for  we  do  not  re- 
collect that  these  sages,  or  any  that  held  similar  doctrines  with 
them  on  the  subject  of  the  material  world,  ever  entertained 
their  scholars  with  an  account  of  the  dimensions  and  weights  of 
these  evanescent  substances. 

We  cannot  help  indulging  a  hope  that  as  our  telescopes  have 
failed  in  showing  us  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  we  shall  have 
full  amends  made  us  by  being  brought  into  great  familiarity  with 
a  part  of  the  creation  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  as  far  out 
of  our  reach.  Mr.  Dalton's  researches  may  possibly  one  day  es> 
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tabJuhadutmctionofBexes  among  atoms,  a*  veil  as  plants  and 
proceeding  by  firm  and  cautious  steps,  he  may  at  length  prove^ 
beyond  controversy  or  doubt,  that  an  atom  may  be  crtmfd  iia 
lowe.  Tbat  there  are  alliances  amoi^  them  has  already  fa«ea 
made  to  appear ;  it  remains  for  Mr.  Dalton  to  rescue  dxm 
from  the  scandalous  imputabOD  of  that  promiscuous  and  for- 
tuitous intercourse  which  a  censorious  philosophy  has  laid  to 
their  chaige. 

If  this  shall  be  the  fniit  of  Mr.  Dalton's  researcbea,  the  cold 
and  timid  investigations  of  professor  Davy  will  shrink  into  no- 
Uiing  in  the  comparison.  That  hut-mentioned  geotleniap  seeau, 
with  a  bashful  consciousness  of  his  limited  powers,  to  have  givep 
op  the  chase  of  isfimty.  The  nature  and  arrangement  of  ulti- 
ptate  atoms  seem  to  have  yielded  their  secrets  only  to  Mr, 
Dalton,  who  widi  great  courtesy  of  communication  is  williog 
to  make  us  partakers  of  the  privileges  conferred  on  him  :  but, 
unhappily,  Uie  moment  our  minds  are  brought  within  the  vortex 
of  his  atomic  physiology,  we  feel  such  a  state  <d  vutigo,  as 
makes  us  fancy  Chaos  is  returned. 

Professor  Davy  is  afnud  of  venturing  into  the  re^on  of  con- 
jecture on  the  intimate  nature  of  chemical  comlwiation ;  nor 
dares  to  pronounce  upon  the  causes  of  ultimate  affinity.  Hav- 
me  ascertained  the  existence  of  this  poner,  he  is  contented 
with  investigating  its  laws,  phenomena,  and  results.  His  dis- 
coveries appeal  to  our  senses  for  their  confirmation,  whether 
his  object  be  to  shew  the  metallic  basis  of  the  fixed  alkalis  and 
earths,  or  to  solve  the  grea^t  problem  of  the  compo»tion  of  the 
muriatic  acid.  For  want  of  clear  proofs  he  hazards  no  dogmas 
on  the  decomposition  of  the  volatile  alkali,  and  treads  (mly 
with  assurance  where  the  ground  is  solid  uAder  him.  He  is 
never  bold  but  when  he  is  convincing,  and  is  yoked  to  a  syllo- 
gistic accuracy  in  developing  the  simplest  natures ;  always  iiw 
trenching  himself  in  experiment  and  manual  operation,  he  risks 
no  flights  of  imagination,  obtains  victories  without  exposure  to 
danger,  triumphs  by  disaraung  opposibon,  and  finishes  eaph 
ii^lorious    campaign    by   gainmg    lauiels    without    receiving} 
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A»T.  XVIIL— rl-  Extractt/rom  tht  Jieport  of  the  Commiuiorurt 
appointed  for  inveiiigating  the  Slate  of  the  Settlements  and 
Govemmtntt  on  the  C^att  of  Africa.— 'Ordered  by  the  House 
sfCammoiuto  be  printed,  Qth  March,  1812. 

'2.  Reporti  of  the  Committee  of  the  African  Inatitution,  read  at 
the  annual  general  Meeting!  in  1808,  1809,  l&lO,aiid  1811. 
fVith  em  Appendix  to  each  Report. 

S.  Reports  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  Society  for  1809,  1810, 
andlQlL 

la  E  object  of  the  legislature  in  abolishing  the  enormous  mass 
of  widcedness,  which  went  by  the  nune  of  the  Slave  Trade,  was 
twofold,  Furst,  to  remove  from  the  country  the  reproach,  die 
sbame,  and  the  moral  responsibility  which  rested  upon  it  for 
making  an  indulgence  in  gross  crimes  the  source  of  its  wealth  ; 
and  secondly,  to  atone  as  far  as  possible  for  the  miseries  which 
a  long  perseverance  in  crime  had  introduced  among  the  natives 
of  Afiica,  by  laying  the  foundation  of  an  equally  long  persever- 
ance  in  endeavours  to  introduce  peace,  civilization,  and  happi- 
ness among  that  debased  and  injured  portion  of  our  fellow 

'men. 

la  the  last  number  of  the  British  Review  we  took  the  liberty 
of  laying  before  our  readers  a  statement  of  the  effects  produced 
in  the  West  Indies  by  the  abolition  of  this  trAific,  and  the  prac- 
tical conclusions  which  result  from'  such  a '  contemplation.  It 
it  our  object  on  the  present  occasion  to  complete  the  view  of 
this  great  and  interesting  subject,  by  discussing  from  the  papers 
before  ue,  the  positive  and  practical  results  of  the  measure  as  it 
has  affected,  or  may  yet  affect,  the  state  of  society  in  Africa.  In 
tlie  attention  which  the  public  may  be  pleaded  to  bestow  on  the 
subject  under  eitlicr  of  these  aspects,  we  have  only  to  caution 
them  against  a  hasty  conclusion,  that  because  a  very  few  years, 
and  one  or  two  legislative  enactments,  have  been  insufficient 
to  remedy  evils  which  the  practice  of  two  centuries  has  fixed  in 
the  habits  and  prejudices  of  men,  therefore  the  cause  is  hopeless, 
and  all  expectation  of  a  satisfactory  result  enthusiastic  and 
visionary.  That  the  interested  and  the  unfeeling,  those  who 
wish  to  profit  by  the  misery  of  others,  or  who  are  too  tar  im- 
mersed in  sloth  to  use  exertions  and  bear  sacrifices  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  will  thus  argue,  and  witli  very  sapient  and  trW 
uropbant  grimace,  we  have  no  doubt.     But  the  sober-minded, 

'  the  virtuoua,  and  the  impartial  portion  of  the  comnmnity  will 
not  be  BO  deceived.     They  will  recollect  that  the  course  of  na 
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ture  is,  not  tbat  the  evil  of  a  year  can  be  remedied  in  a  day, 
but  that  the  niin  of  a  day  will  take  years  for  its  reparatioB. 
We  would  therefore  rather  express  our  gratitude  and  astonisb- 
raent,  that  no  much  has  been  doue  in  so  short  a  time  towards 
removing  the  long-established  horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  than 
that  so  many  difficulties  still  remain  to  be  encountered. 

The  6r8t- mentioned  of  the  papers  in  ihe  title  to  this  article 
is  a  document  very  lately  lud  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  printed  by  their  order.  It  contains  the  most  matenal 
passages  of  a  report  made  to  government  by  certain  commis- 
sioners who  where  dispatched  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the 
purpose  of  personally  investigating  the  state  of  the  govemmeots 
and  settlements  in  lUat  quarter,  and  of  pointing  out  in  wbnt 
manner  they  might  be  made  subacrvient  to  the  great  object  of 
African  civilization.  Their  report  was  finished  early  in  last 
year,  and  arrived  in  England  after  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  substance  of  tbo 
latest  intelligence  from  Africa  now  in  the  possesuon  of  tbe 
public ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  observe  that  this  document  but  too 
amply  confirms  the  lamentable  view  of  the  subject,  which  we 
had  been  taught  to  entertain  from  a  perusal  of  the  reports  of 
the  African  Institution,  which  stand  as  the  second  object  of  our 
present  discuision.  The  third  consists  of  three  short  reports  of 
a  society  instituted  for  the  relief  and  instruction  of  poor  Africans 
and  Asiatics,  who  find  their  way  to  this  country,  in  the  progress 
of  our  colonial  intercourse,  and  are  often  left  on  the  highway 
ei|ually  destitute  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  of  tfae 
necessaries  of  life.  We  have  noticed  these  last  reports,  princi- 
pally with  a  view  of  bringing  the  objects  and  existence  of  the 
society  into  more  general  notice. 

There  is  something  so  revolting  to  a  well-constitute<t  mind 
in  the  idea  of  fomenting  discord  and  bloodshed,  perjury  and 
torture,  among  thousands  of  ignorant  men,  for  the  sake  of 
an  unfeeling  profit  to  individuals  who  pervert  their  superiour 
intelligence  to  a  diabolical  purpose,  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
moral  and  political  laws  of  their  country,  that  nothing  but  the 
strongest  evidence  could  induce  us  to  believe  that  any  of  these 
offenders  are  subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  rejoice,  how 
ever,  that  they  bear  hut  a  small  proportion  to  those  of  other 
states,  and  tbat  in  point  of  luct  there  are  more  British  subjects 
at  the  present  moment  earnestly  occupied  in  reforming  tbe 
morals  and  manners  of  tl\e  Africans,  than  in  reducing  them  to  a 
state  of  bondage.  We  rejoice  too  that  the  .stigmn  of  infamy 
and  the  punishment  of  felony  have  been  lc;;ally  affixed  to  the 
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(rafBc;  awl  that  a  man  would  as  little  dare  to  ^ew  himself  in 
aocie^in  England,  after  kidnapping  liis  black  neishbour'B  child, 
u  he  would  venture  so  to  do  after  stealing  bis  white  neighbour's 
spoons. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  zealous  endeavours  of  the  African 
Institution,  seconded  as  they  have  honestly  been  by  those  of  go* 
venunent,  it  is  clear  that  no  fair  judgement  can  be  formed  of 
tbeir  probable  result,  until  the  entire  and  effectual  abolition  of 
ttie  Sla?e  Trade,  in  some  portion  at  least  of  the  African  con- 
tinent, shall  have  affordM  to  the  natives  an  opportunity  of 
shewing,  whether  personal  security  will  stimulate  them  to 
any  exntion  for  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  or  they 
wul  persist  in  refusing  any  labour,  beyond  that  small  portion 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lowest  articles  of  human 
sustenance.  In  our  opinion  they  might  be  decidedly  stimulated 
to  such  exertion  by  judicious  management;  nay  we  think  that 
the  object  has  already  been  partially  accomplished,  as  we  sbaU 
|>resently  see,  in  some  districts  the  least  exposed  to  the  brutaliz- 
ing effects  of  the  Slave  Trade.  But  gei^raUy,  we  are  sorry  to 
observe,  that  the  question  is  far  from  being  fairly  at  issue.  This 
iafaoman  traffic  is  still  carried  on  to  an  extent  equal  to  any 
former  period  of  its  history,  though  the  channels  through  whidi 
de  hving  cargoes  pass,  and  the  destinations  to  which  they  are 
consigned,  are  somewhat  altered.  We  shall  state  from  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioners  its  present  condition,  uid  the  ob- 
stacles which  preveijit,  and  wUch  probably  will  long  prevent,  its 
[Qlal  annihilation. 

"  Hiis  trade  having  been  carried  on  principally  by  the  English 
before  the  abolition  took  place,  a  vast  diminution  of  the  usual  num- 
ber of  ghips  thus  employed  immediately  followed  the  passing  of  the 
laws  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  America  had  passed  some  severe  laws 
to  the  some  effect,  it  was  reasonably  hoped,  both  in  England  and 
A&ica,  that  a  mortal  blew  had  been  given  to  this  tr^ic,  as  the 
oniv  two  great  maritime  people  who  could  efiectuaJly  carry  it  on, 
hta  now,  according  to  all  appearance,  willingly  abandoned  it. 

"  The  natives  themselves  began  to  entertain  the  same  opinion ; 
the  slaves  which  were  brought  down  from  the  interior  remained  un- 
sold, and  were  either  sent  back  to  the  interior,  or  gi^dually  dispersed 
aa  domestic  slaves.  As  far  as  our  enquiries  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, none  of  them  were  murdered  in  this  part  of  Africa. 

"  The  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  occupying  the  open- 
ings thusTcA  on  the  coast  of  Africa  by  the  retreat  of  the  English, 
«ere  soon  perceived  by  the  Americans,  particulariy  by  those  of  the 
Southern  states,  who,  setting  the  laws  or  their  country  at  defiance, 
have  boldly  engaged  to  an  immense  extent  in  this  trade,  covering 
their  vessels  by  a  fictitipKS  sole  at  the  Havannah,  Teneri&,  or  any 
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other  of  the  Spfunrih  coloiues,  where  tber  are  eauly  fmidted  wiii 
iklfie  papen.  Lately  thia  scheme  ha*  been  extended  in  a  smijl 
degree  to  Madeiia,  and  the  Azores ;  the  paltry  island  of  St.  Bartbo- 
lomew  also  pros^tutes  the  Swedish  Qas  to  sinular  purposes. 

"  But  the  Spanish  flag  is  generally  preferred,  and  covers  not 
only  Americans,  but  also  (there  is  great  reason  to  beliere]  a  con- 
■iderable  number  of  vessels  actually  British  property.  The  Ameri* 
can  muter  and  creir  ^nerally  continue  on  board  after  the  nominal 
transfer,  and  two  foreigners  under  the  denomination  of  captain  and 
super-corgo  are  added  to  the  ship.  It  frequently  happens  that 
this  nomittal  ca^ain  a  amot  pom- Uia.yrho\a»neMT  bten  at  tea  b^vn, 
but  whose  services  to  carry  the  papen  can  be  had  cheap. 

The  object  of  these  Spanish  Americans  is  to  fill  Cuba,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  and  the  Southern  districts  of  Mortfa  America  with  slaves. 
An  extent  (^evil,  coa^)ared  with  which  the  former  supply  of  our 
West  India  settlements,  sinks  into  a  trifle^  a  vast  field  is  also  <^>eo- 
ing  to  them  in  South  America,  which  wilL  not  be  neglected.  A 
Jetter  (taken  in  one  of  the  vessels  lately  condemned  at  Sierra  Leone) 
from  a  principal  merchant  at  Buenoi  Ayres,  to  his  correspondent  at 
Philadelphia,  expresses  bis  astonishment  at  the  supineness  of  the 
Americans  b  not  carrying  thither  cargoes  of  slaves,  seemg  how 
much  they  are  wanted. — Mercantile  avarice  will  soon  supply  thii 
mnt,  and  the  demand  for  Africans  be  greater  than  ever ;  as  the 
Spanish  Creoles  do  not  appear  by  any  means  to  be  Uiod  to  the  ad* 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  their  country,  although 
hitherto  restrained  by  the  police  of  Old  Spain. 

•*  By  the  autumn  of  I8O9  the  coast  of  Africa  swarmed  with  ves- 
■els  thus  equipped  and  documented ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  arrival 
of  a  small  squadron  of  his  majesty's'  vessels  early  in  the  next  year, 
that  any  interruption  could  be  given  to  their  proceedings," 

BepoH  qfCommutioners,p.  2,  3. 

Even  when  his  majesty's  vessels  did  arrive  od  the  coast,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  some  doubt  and  hesitation  as  to  the  legality  of 
detaining  even  American  ships  openly  engaged  in  the  slave  trade; 
but  the  decision  of  the  privy  council,  in  the  case  of  the  Amedie, 
«et  these  doubts  at  rest,  and  determined  "  that  the  native  of  a 
country,  whose  laws  allow  him  no  right  of  property  in  sla>'es, 
can  have  no  right,  upon  principles  of  universal  law,  to  claim  the 
restitution,  in  a  prize  court,  of  human  beings  earned  as  hJi 
slaves.  To  entitle  him  to  this,  lie  must  shew  some  right  that 
has  been  violated  by  the  capture,  some  properly  of  Mhich  he 
has  boen  dispossessed,  and  to  which  lie  ought  lo  be  restored." 
Bill  here  the  Americans  were  so  conscious  of  possessing  no  such 
right,  that  the  decision  was  no  sooner  known,  than  every  Ame- 
rican flag  which  covered  tbe  Slave  Trade  dinappeared.  We  are 
therefore  not  surprised  th^  this  decisum  was  in  perfect  con- 
Eormi^  with  tbe  opinion  of  the  highest  l^al  autliofittesin  the 
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United  Blatea  (Sth  Rtp.  Afr.  Ina.  p.  13,  14.)-  Some  of  the 
vessels  ciipture<1  on  this  occasion  had  not  yet  received  their  slaves 
00  board,  "  but  their  capiure  had  nevertheless  deprived  the 
slave  dealers  of  the  means  of  carryiug  off  »bout  2,800  Africani ; 
and  out  of  other  captures  471  men,  196  women,  421  children 
were  released  firoro  slavery ;"  for  the  laws  enact  that  all  slave* 
taken  as  prize   shall   be   inunediately  set  at  liberty  without 

"  A  coQsiderdjle  number  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  kindred,  hns- 
bonds  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
kad  been  kidnapped  or  stolen  at  various  times,  and  put  on  bnara 
diSbrent  vessels,  have  been  thus  unexpectedly  restored  to  each  other 
at  Sierra  Leone ;  and  whenever  any  of  them  have  desired  to  return 
to  their  own  country,  and  such  return  has  been  deemed  practicable, 
tbey  have  been  allowed  to  do  so;  being  first  provided  with  a  paper 
ODder  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  governor,  certifying  that  they  are  to 
be  considered  as  his  people  and  under  his  protection,  which  is  looked 
qton,  according  to  the  customs  and  laws  of  Africa,  to  be  B  sufficient 
security  against  further  molestation. 

"  AU  the  people  thus  returning  home,  must  naturally  be  more 
than  ever  the  enemies  of  slavery,  as  they  cannot  tail,  m  the  last 
four  eventful  months  of  suffering  and  liberation,  to  have  acquired 
■ome  new  ideas  of  freedom,  which  will  of  course  be  gradually  dif- 
fused amongst  their  friends ;  and  seeing  that  all  white  men  are  not 
their  enemies,  but  that  one  European  Nation  coneiilera  the  Bieire 
Trade  as  unlawful,  and  is  determmed,  if  possible,  to  put  an  end  to 
it,  the  natives  may  by  degrees  feel  some  encouragement  to  liberate 
themselves  from  this  hornble  thraldom." 

Report  qfCommissioMrt,  p.  3. 
-  Schools  also,  and  other  iustitulions  which  we  shall  presently 
4etail,  where  these  emancipated  negroes  may  work  aj  free  la- 
bourers, and  acquire  the  taste  for  the  comforts  of  life,  and  hatuts 
•f  industry,  have  been  established  near  Sierra  Leone;  and  it  is 
die  opinioD  of  an  enlighteued  person  resident  on  the  coast,  that 
a  few  Moravian  missionaries  would  be  of  infinite  service  in 
each  of  the  settlements ; — 'a  supposition  of  vriiirh  no  man  can 
sntertaia  a  doubt  who  has  had  the  good  forttino  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  acbnirabie  methods  adopted  by  that  seot 
in  their  eteriioos  for  the  conversion  and  reformatioa  of  the  un- 
civilized tribes  of  mankind. 

The  BHbterfu|jes,  however,  for  the  support  of  cmelty  and  it>- 
jwliCc  were  iiir  from  being  yet  exhausted.  The  Americans, 
vhoy  in  this  tustance  at  least,  may  be  called  die  poachers  npoo 
the  free  warren  of  tbe  universe,  finding  their  own  Sag  excluded, 
had  recourse  to  fraud  and  perjury,  asd  pursned  tbe  trade,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  means  whkb  no  man  ai  common  deceqcy, 
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or  even  of  com  mon  honesty,  would  date  to  avow  to1iis.iiK>st 
intimate  friend-  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Senegal 
affords  a  ipecimen  of  the  regular  mode  in  which  this  system  of 
deceit  waa  carried  on. 

"  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  facility  with  which  veseeb  are 
fitted  out  in  the  port  of  Charlestown.  I  understand  the  utmost 
activity  is  going  on  in  -that  port,  in  equipping  veBsels,  fully  maoDed 
and  armed.  All  the  papers  of  vessels  from  thence  are  vouched  by 
a  person  who  calls  himself  Carlos  Mulvey,  Spanish  consuL  At 
Tenerlfie,  the  American  consul,  Mr.  Ajmstf  ong,  gives  every  &ctli^ 
to  the  covering  American  property,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Madden.  1  hare  been  credibly  informed,  that 
a  set  of  papers  are  furnished  for  a  thousand  dollars,  and  that  it  is 
notorious  to  every  merchant  at  Tenerife.  It  would  affiird  me  con- 
■iderable  satis&ction  to  hear  of  some  strong  measures  being  taken 
to  cqunteract  this  illegal  conduct." 

Appetidix,  5th  Report,  AJr.  Inst.  p.  106. 

Another  case,  that  of  the  Forluna,  Verimmo  master,  is  wor- 
thy of  detailed  attention,  not  only  as  affording  a  still  more  com- 
plete specimen  of  the  diabolical  means  by  whicb  a  diabolical 
purpose  was  carried  ou,  but  because  die  decision  upon  it  seems 
to  afford  substantial  ground  on  which  the  friends  of  a  real  abo- 
lition of  the  trade  may  rest  their  future  efforts.  This  vessel 
sailed  from  New  York,  under  American  colours,  in  the  moDlh 
of  July  ISIO,  being  then  named  the  William  and  Mary,  and 
arrived  at  Madeira  in  September.  The  ostensible  owner  at 
this  time  was  an  American  citizen  of  the  name  of  Geoi^ 
Fowler  Ti'enholm,  who  also  acted  as  master.  On  arriving  at 
Madeira,  he  landed  a  part  of  his  cargo  ;  and  about  a  week  .  be- 
fore his  departure  from  it,  he  executed  a  bill  of  sale  of  the 
ship  to  a  native  of  Madeira,  a  Portuguese  subject,  named  Joao 
de  Souza ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  sale  obtained  Portuguese 
papers  and  asisumed  a  Portuguese  flag.  Ibis  Joao  de  Souza  is 
stated  to  be  a  man  notoriously  of  no  property,  who  is  employed 
as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  an  English  mercantile  house  in  that 
island  ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  no  consideration  was  given  for  the 
vessel.  In  thus  lending  his  name  to  this  transaction,  Joao  de 
Souza  appears  to  have  merely  complied  with  the  wishes  of  hts 
employers,  who  were  the  consignees  of  the  William  and  Mary. 
The  William  and  Mary,  having  thus  become  colourably  the 
property  of  a  Portuguese,  was  re-named  the  Fortuna,  and  ao-. 
other  Portuguese  of  the  name  of  Veriaimo,  (whose  name  we 
have  BO  doubt  was  ironically  adapted  to  the  nature  of  his 
office,  for  these  people  are  great  wags  in  their  iniquity)  was 
appointed  nominal  master.     George  Fowler  Trenbolm,  the  for- 
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mer  master,  wu  oatensibly  converted  into  a  super-cargo ;  but 
the  wboie  conduct  and  conUol  of  the  ship  and  adventure  coa- 
liDued  with  hioi  as  before. 

When  the  vessel  was  taken,  the  owners  set  up  their  claim  for 
regtitutioa  on  two  grounds:  first,  that  the  sbip  was  toit&^de 
Portuguete,  and  not  American :  second,  that  supposing  her  to 
be  American,  she  was  not  emfJujed  in  the  slave  trade. 

The  Portuguese,  it  is  understood,  are  still  authorized  by  their 
goveromeut  to  carry  on  the  slave  trade  from  certain  ports  in 
Africa.  With  respect  to  ^e  lirst  point  it  was  proved  by  the 
examination  of  the  American  master,  "  that  the  ship  had  been 
transferred  to  him  at  New  York  for  the  sum  of  (iOOO  dollars, 
and  that  she  was  transferred  by  him  1o  De  Souza  for  8000  dol- 
lars, which  raben  paid  will  be  a  true  and  fair  equivalent ;  that  the 
same  was  not  paid,  nor  any  obligation  given  him  for  the  same; 
that  the  said  sale  and  transfer  were  made  for  the  advantages 
she  would  receive  by  being  put  under  the  Portuguese  Bag,  and 
was  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  real  property."  Yet  in 
order  to  obtain  tiie  documents  under  which  she  was  adopted 
into  Portuguese  naTigationr  it  was  essential  to  be  shewn  that 
the  cooside rati on-iuoi ley  was  actually  paid.  Accordingly  a  gross 
fraud' was  practised  on  the  Portuguese  government;  for  in  ihe 
document  tor  tlie  naturalization  of  the  vessel  it  is  stated,  "  that 
the  vendor  ceded  to  the  vendee  his  possession  and  property  in 
the  said  schooner,  and  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  sum  of' 
8O0O  dollars;"  delivering  for  a  receipt  the  instrument  sub- 
joined, which  was  in  these  terms  -. — "  It  appearing  by  the  re- 
port of  the  judge  of  the  customs,  that  the  schooner  measured 
220  tons,  and  was  purchased  for  SOOO  dollars,  which  purchase- 
money  has  beenpaid;  it  is  hereby  certified,  that  she  is  qualified 
under  the  name  of  the  Fnrtuna,  &.c.  Sec.  gtc." 

Now,  in  point  of  fact,  no  such  money  having  been  paid,  or  in 
any  manner  secured,  the  vessel  was  of  course  stripped  of  her 
Portuguese  di^uise,  and  resolved  into  a  naked  American,  sub- 
ject to  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Amedie.  To  avoid  this 
consequence,  I'renhotm  positively  swore,  that  he  was  not  to 
carry  on  the  Slave  Trade,  but  meant  to  dispose  of  his  American 
carffo  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  or  the  Brails.  But  to  say 
nouiing  of  the  proof  to  the  contrary,  arising  from  the  fictitious 
sale  and  transfer,  which  would  have  been  totally  useless  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  alleged  intention, — the  construction  and  furni- 
ture of  the  ship  included  alt  the  accommodations  necessary  for 
conduct  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  of  that  trade  only.  She  had 
platforms  ready  constructed ;  she  had  timbers  fit  for  the  con- 
struction of  more ;  she  had  iron  shackles,  and  bolts,  and  running 
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*iains,  and  colbm ;  all  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  conveying 
•Uvea,  Mxl  die  quantity  and  species  of  proviaioiu  and  metficine 
ivhicb  such  purposes  require.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  that 
d>e  owners,  as  a  last  resoun;e,  declared  that  the  ship  bad  beeo 
formerly  employed  in  the  slave  trade,  and  that  these  accom- 
iBodstioiu  (perfect  nuisances  for  any  other  purpose)  were 
suffered  to  remain  by  chance,  the  ship  and  cargo  were  con- 


Otber  vessehi  have  since  been  condemned  which  entered  into 
the  trade  under  the  fictitious  cover  of  the  Spanish  flag ;  some 
of  these  we  grieve  to  say  were  fitted  out  by  British  subjects,  and 
jailed  from  British  ports :  one,  which  sailed  from  the  Thames, 
iwderwent  a  fictitious  sale  at  Cartbagena — receiveil  a  Spanish 
name;  and  the  Super-cargo,  who  snorf  to  his  Spanish  birth, 
proved  to  be  an '  knglisb  sailor,  uho  sailed  from  the  Thames, 
and  was  dieu  known  by  the  name  of  George  Woodbine;  but 
which  he  translated  into  Spanish  (the  wag!!),  and  formed  the 
•ppdiation  by  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished,  viz.  Don 
Joi^  de  Madre  Silva. 

Such  is  the  tissue  of  firaud  and  perjury  by  which  this  odious 
and  iniquitous  traffic  is  now  carried  on ;  and  we  fear  that,  not- 
withstanding the  decisions  which  have  taken  place,  the  difficulty 
of  producing  the  necessary  proofs  renders  the  detention  of  die 
ships  generally  hazardous.  The  increasing  experience  of  the 
illicit  traders  renders  detection  more  difficult  every  day,  and 
Botfaii^  can  as  yet  be  expected  from  our  cruizers  commensurate 
with  the  evil;  especially  as  it  seems  very  doubtfiil  whether  any 
bounties  are  due  to  the  captors  for  the  slaves  liberated  from 
^  ships  under  these  circumsturices.  Ihh  is  certainly  an  object 
wonhy  of  the  conMderation  of  goventmeiii ;  for  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  captors  can  only  gain  the  hull  of  an  old  ship,  scarcely 
•alcable  in  the-  colonies,  but  on  the  other  run  the  risk  of  a 
k>i^  appeal,  the  expences  of  which  far  exceed  the  produce  of 
the  prize,  and  may  also  incur  the  ruinous  costs  of  demurr^e, 
and  be  called  upon  to  pay  tlie  euormous  pecuniary  value  of  die 
liberated  daves,  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  the  wish  of  the  com- 
manders must  foe  rather  to  avoid  seeii^,  than  to  succeed  in  de- 
tecting, a  colourable  pretence  for  detaining  tlie  ships. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  by  a  calculation  made  upon 
die  true  poaching  and  smuggling  principle,  if  one  venture  in 
three  avoids  detection  or  capture,  the  adventurer  is  sufficiently 
femnoerated  for  the  employment  of  bis  time  and  capital. 

TW  practical  result  of  the  whole  is,  diat  a  number  of  slaves 
lu  great  or  greater  than  ever  were  exported  from  Africa  are 
BOW  actually  smuggled  away.     It  is  the  ophiion  of  die  best  in- 
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formed  Spimnrds  awl  Portuguese,  who  visit  Sierra  Ltone,  ifaat 
the  annual  exportation  was  in  the  beginning  of  1810,  cona>- 
dered,  at  a  moderate  coinputatioa,  to  be  40,000  to  Brazil,  and 
40,000  to  Havannah  and  Cuba ;  many  of  these  last,  we  fear,  are 
afterwards  smuggled  into  our  West  India  Islands.  Ilie  export 
in  the  two  last  years  is  supposed  to  have  still  further  increased. 
British  merchants  are  known  to  be  the  real  owners  of  many  of 
the  ships ;  but  the  Directors  of  the  African  lostitutiuD  have 
their  eyes  open,  and  are  resolved  to  prosecute  to  conviction,  as 
a  felon,  any  British  subject  against  whom  there  shall  appear  to 
be  evidence  of  his  being  a  participator  in  the  slave  trade. 

One  object  has,  however,  been  partially  attained.  The  inter- 
ruptions and  annoyance  which  the  Slave  Trade  has  lately  met 
with  between  Goree  and  Sierra  Leone  has  given  it  a  consider- 
able blow ;  as  long  as  it  is  carried  on  by  vessels  liable  to  seizure 
(such  as  the  Spanish  Americans)  the  coast  from  the  latter  place 
to  the  river  Nunez  would  be  nearly  free  from  this  evil,  were  it 
not  for  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Bissao,  which,  instead 
of  furnishing,  as  formerly,  a  small  number  of  staves  annually  to 
Sraail,  is  now  becoming  the  emporium  of  the  slave  trade  ia 
this  part  of  Africa. 

The  cession  or  deatructioa  of  this  settlement  by  trea^  with 
tbe  Portuguese,  or  at  least  a  strict  prohibition  of  die  slave 
trade  there,  is  surely  what  we  have  some  right  to  ask  and  to 
expect;  particularly  as  it  would  not  even  oblige  the  Portugoese 
government  to  give  up  the  traffic  altogetho-;  as  they  have  settle- 
ments in  Congo  and  Angola,  more  to  the  eastward,  where,  a* 
well  as  on  the  coast  of  Whydah,  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  Gsk 
boon,  the  great  scene  of  the  slave  trade  maj  now  be  foand.' 
If  this  object  were  attained,  and  an  agreement  made  with  Spain 
and  her  cohinies  for  the  prohibition  of  their  subjects  from  trad- 
ing in  slaves  any  where  to  the  westward  of  Whydah,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  concur  in  the  jus^e  of  the  following  conclasions 
of  the  African  commissioners. 

.  "  That  we  have  not  sufficient  means  to  prevent  the  slave  trade  in 
general  from  being  carried  on  ;  but  if  instead  of  opposing  it  gene- 
rally, we  confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to  some  one  branch  of  it, 
there  is  a  great  probability  of  our  success  there,  and  of  a  consequent 
gradual  extension  of  that  success  at  a  more  remote  period. 

"  No  difficult  can  occur  in  choosing  the  particular  part  to  whidi 
we  should  confine  our  exertions.  The  leeward  coast,  ail  that  pert 
which  is  generally  called  the  Bight  of  Benin,  is  too  unhealthy  ts 
admit  much  cruizing,  or  the  formation  of  a  new  estaUishmeut  on 
•ome  of  the  islands,  if  Portugal  would  cede  one  of  them  for  that 
purpoae.    As  to  the  Gold  Coast,  we  have  already  m  many  forts  as 
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can  be  de  deured  thAe ;  but  little  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from 
their  co-operation  is  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  as  they  do 
not  possess  autliority  or  influence  enough  to  prevent  its  being  car- 
.  ried  on,  even  under  their  guns. 

*<  We  must  tbcrelbre  turn  our  views  to  Western  Africa)  from 
whence  will  probably  emanate  any  degree  of  civilization  which  may 
be  attained  by  the  adjacent  parts  of  Africa  in  the  south-east  quar- 
ter. But  no  progress  worth  speaking  of  can  be  made  until  tlie 
slave  trade  shall  be  so  completely  prevented,  tfiat  die  trading  chiefs 
and  other  natives  no  longe;-  entertaining  any  hopes  of  his  restora- 
tion, shall  feel  the  necessity  of  raising  produce  snffictent  to  purchase 
ihoseEuropcancommodities.whictitne  sale  of  their  slaves  at  present 
furnishes  to  them.  For  this  purpose  our  cruisers  in  Africa  should  be 
generally  limited  to  the  coast  between  Goree  and  the  Kroo  coun- 
try ;  paying  a  more  decided  attrition  to  the  coast  from  the  river 
Nunez  to  the  Sherbro.  This  unceasing  interruption  would  compel 
the  traders  to  withdraw  from  tliis  port  of  the  coast ;  but  finding 
little  or  no  mole^lAlion  to  the  eastward  of  the  Gold  Coast,  they 
would  naturally  direct  their  voyages  thither,  and  leave  Western 
Africa  at  rest,  and  n  ilh  u  fair  opportunity  of  bettering  its  condi* 

Ffport  of  Comtitutionerty  p.  0. 

A  strong  additional  reason  for  adopting  this  plaa  arises 
from  the  relative  condition  of  the  native  tribes  in  Uie  two 
uarli  of  Africa.  The  country  to  the  north  and  uofth-east  of 
Sierra  I^one  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  qf  native  Mahometans, 
called  Mandingoes  a^d  Foulnlis,  who  are  already  advanced 
in  civilization  some  centuries  beyond  the  savages,  which, 
in  various  tribes,  inhabit  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  tlie 
coaat.  Of  this  fact  a  very  extraordinary  and  encouraging  cir- 
cumstance may  be  cited  in  proof. .  About  sis  years  ago,  the 
sfaeritf  of  Mecca  sent  a  letter  to  the  king  of  the  Foulabs,  to  be 
circulated  through  all  the  Mandingo- tribes,  strictly  forbidding 
ibeir  selling  of  slaves.  He  declared  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  law 
of  Mahomet ;  and  proclaimed  the  most  fearful  denunciations  of 
God's  uratb  in  the  nest  world  against  those  who  persist  in  car- 
rying on  this  traffic  with  tlie  Alihoodi  people,  i.e.  ihe  Euro- 
peans. We  know  not  with  what  sensations  a  man  calling  him- 
self an  European  and  a  Christian,  but  engaged  in  the  slave 
Trade,  may  read  this  Mahometan  document,  or  to  what  extent 
it  would  excite  his  shame;  but  we  cannot  kelp  perceiving  that 
although  the  chiefs,  who  are  the  principal  slave  dealers,  have 
carefully  concealed  the  document,  yet,  as  its  existence  in 
most  of  the  Mandingo  towns  is,  undoubted,  slave  dealing  is  ob- 
viously a  violation  of  their  laws ;  and  the  argument  may  in  time 
be  used  with  as  persuasive  an  effect  against  the  prejudices  and 
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Mvctices  or  these  balf-infonned  Musselmen,  as  die  laws  of  the 
Jar^ah  tribes  iu  Guzerat  against  infanticicte  were  cited  by  Major 
Walker,  m  aid  of  bis  successful  exertions  to  extinguish  that  abo- 
minable practice  among  a  race  \yhere  it  bad  prevailed  for  two  thou- 
sand years  *. 

The  small  island  of  Bissao,  the  Portuguese  settlement  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Rio  Grande,  be- 
tween the  llth  and  12th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  b  now 
the  only  point  north  of  the  equator  which  is  npt  debarred  from 
trading  in  slaves.  Its  proposed  exclusion  from  that  trade  (how- 
ever the  liberty  might  be  preserved  to  the  other  Portuguese  set- 
tlements), would  for  the  present  liberate  an  extent  of  between 
two  and  three  thousand  miles  of  coast,  most  favourable  to  the 
improvement  of  the  natives,  from  the  visits  of  the  slave-dealers. 
But  to  make  this  arrangement  complete,  and  the  bene6ts  which 
may  accrue  permanent,'  the  French  settlements  of  Senegal  and 
Gcvee  must  be  taken  into  consideration ;  and  France  must  be 
induced,  in  the  event  of  peace,  to  forego  her  former  slave  trade 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  a  circumstance  which  neither  the 
French  nor  any  of  the  other  powers  would  have  reason  to  regret, 
even  if  they  chose  still  to  carry  on  the  traffic ;  for  the  coast  of 
Mliydafa,  Benin,  the  Camaroens,  &c.  would  be  still  open  to 
them  as  well  as  to  the  Portuguese,  where,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, it  is  carried  on  so  much  more  advantageously. 

If  our  readers  will  now  take  the  trouble  to  cast  their  eyes  over 
a  map  of  Africa,  they  will  find  that  by  this  arrangement  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  western  coast,  which  lies  north  of  th« 
point  at  which  the  shore  trends  rapidly  eastward,  and  consider- 
ably conthKis  the  breadth  of  the  continent,  would  be  free  from 
the  slave  trade.  T^is  great  extent  of  coast  is  connected  with 
die  interior  both  by  rivers  and  by  well-known  and  frequented 
tracks,  which  pass  through  considerable  towns. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  civilization  being  once 
effectually  removed  from  so  considerable  a  tract  of  country,  the 
object  next  in  view  is,  clearly  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  in- 
troducing a  taste  for  industry,  for  regular  and  peaceable  habits, 
and  for  the  comforts  of  life ;  an  object  whkh,  if  once  attained, 
would  afford  effectual  security  against  a  return  of  the  traffic, 
ootwithstaoding  any  attempts  that  might  be  made;  and  which 
would  moreover  form  a  nucleus  of  civilization,  round  which 
might  be  gathered  by  degrees  the  aggregated  multitude  of  petty 
African -states.  But  it  is  obvious  also,  that  some  specific  scttle- 
.  ment  must  be  pointed  out  to  perform  the  same  office  for  this 

•  See  BtiUih  Review,  No.  Iir.  Art.  IX. 
VOL.  III.  NO.  VI.  7. 
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tract  of  country,  which  is  itaelf  to  be  initrumental  in  H«cat- 
ing  for  the  whole  continent.  A  beginaiog  must  be  somewhere 
made,  and  a  spot  marked  out,  where  b;  the  erection  of  schoob, 
by  the  varied  but  regular  cuUivatiuQ  of  the  soil,  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  free  labour,  and  the  introduction  of  artificial  wants  or 
COfiforta,  the  iieighboiiring  natives  may  havt)  their  minds  and 
manners  ameliorated ;  and  the  slaves  liberated  from  the  prize  ships 
niay,before  they  are  sent  to  their  homes  in  the  interiour,be  quft- 
liliecl  to  carry  to  their  countrj-nien  boons,  that  will  be  an  ultt- 
male  compensation  to  them  for  the  violated  rights  of  humanity. 

The  system  of  slavery  is  iaid  to  be  interwoven  with  the  do- 
Biestic  polity  (if  polity  it  can  be  called)  of  the  uative  tiibfs. 
But  where  the  master  and  the  Hervant  eat,  drink,  and  work  to- 
gether upon  an  equality,  and  repose  within  the  same  room,  or  oa 
the  same  nigt  (oe  system  can  scarcelji  be  called  a  tystem  of 
slavery.  To  the  extent,  however,  in  which  the  evils  of  diat  state 
nay  he  really  felt,  (hey  would  in  time  be  subdued  by  &e  modi 
which  we  are  now  recommeodii^;. 

Where  then  would  be  the  most  eligible  spot  for  England  to 
erect  her  factory  of  humanity,  and  to  prepare  those  means  which 
may  now  be  put  into  partial  operation,  and  which  must  be  gra- 
dually prepared  for  the  more  extended  ^ihere  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  open  upon  us  ^ — Upon  this  point  the  report  of  Ue  com- 
missioners affords  Milisfactory  information,  and  estabiisbes  a  fair 
ground  of  preference  in  favour  of  Sierra  Leone. 

•■  Thesituatienef  Sierra  Leone  has  been  extremetyweH  chosen; 
tnd  although  in  conunon  with  every  other  part  of  this  coast  its  di- 
mate  is  very  inimical  to  an  European  cona^tution,  yet  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  that  k  is  ftr  less  so  than  any  other  [Jace  in  ike 
whole  of  this  long  range  from  Senegal  to  Benin,  with  the  sole  ei- 
ception  of  Goree  and  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Verd.  But  tfae  coantij 
any  where  about  Goree,  besides  other  objections,  placed  as  it  is  in 
a  remote  comer  of  the  extensive  regions  with  which  a  more  intHie- 
diate  communication  was  necessary  in  order  to  eflect  any  good, 
could  never  answer  in  the  least  the  benevolent  purposes  for  which 
Sierra  Leone  was  principalTy  founded.  More  fertile  spots  coufd 
indeed  have  been  easily  found;  but  so  low  (where  otherwise  eli- 

tibte )  that  it  would  have  been  a  baeardons  experiment  to  place  an 
uropeoD  colony  on  any  of  them.  Bulama  may  be  an  exception  ; 
for  as  to  the  unhappy  conchnion  of  that  undertaking,  the  same  sort 
efpeo^,  idle,  tmruly,  and  uueify  Mfit  for  sucdi  an  aiduouaea- 
terprize,  would  have  perished  equally  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  eves 
under  much  more  &vourabIe  circunistancei^  would  have  b^ed  tU 
the  astonithing^  exerttoos  (^  their  leader  Captain  Beaver  for  thttir 
velftre  and  preservation. 
**  The  peculiar  and  very  oppressive  difficulties  with  which  tbic 
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eoloAT  hu  had  to  conteiM),  cMBbined  with  the  nature  of  the  nil, 
and  Uie  lOBtineu  and  indolence  of  tlte  population,  have  hitherto 
greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  cultivation ;  but  the  late  reduction 
of  the  public  expenditure  baring  convinced  the  inhabitants  that  they 
most  depend  entirely  on  their  own  exertions,  much  more  land  has 
been  put  into  tillage,  and  with  the  assistance  which  the  captured 
negroes  afibrd,  the  country  is  assuming  a  more  favourable  aspect; 
the  whole  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation  or  cleared,  amounts  now 
to  44S  acres;  of  which  about  half  has  been  cleared  within  these  last 
thirteen  months.  On  examination,  the  land  about  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  westward  is  found  to  be  very  good,  and  a  plantation  ia 
accordingly  forming  there  upon  a  large  scale  and  a  skilful  plan,  by  a 
West  Indian  planter;  he  has  already  made  such  progress,  that  the 
most  beaefidal  results  may  be  expected,  if  his  life  should  be  spared 
(luough  the  rains."     {Rtp.  of  Cum.  p.  5.) 

Such  an  histahce  of  tai^e  and  successful  cultivation  must  not 
only  produce  great  good  to  the  colony,  but  must  also  be  of  in- 
calcnlabte  benefit  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  by  the  practical 
knowledge  which  it  will  impart  to  them,  and  by  bringing  an  ex- 
ajBple  before  their  e^res  of  the  benetits  and  enjoyments  to  be  de- 
rive from  agriculture  and  regular  industry.  And  we  may  Air- 
tber  observe,  though  at  Arst  sight  it  may  appear  a  little  parB> 
(toxical,  that  the  improvements  carried  on  among  die  natives  of 
Western  Africa,  will  for  a  time  be  much  promoted  by  the  tem- 
porary CDntinuance  of  the  dave  trade  in  other  parts  of  the  coast, 
which  will  thus  insensibly  tend  to  undermine  its  own  existence 
by  the  general  spreadof  humanity.  It  is  evident  that  theseeffiects 
will  be  produced  by  the  demand  for  the  produceofthe  soil  made 
in  Uie  improved  districts,  by  the  ships  carrjring  on  the  traffic  in 
sigves  from  other  parts; — which  must  necessarily  operate  to  en- 
courage agriculture,  and  promote  general  cultivation;  and  thus 
tbe  jxuscjiief  will  be  made  in  some  measure  to  contravene  itself, 
viA  ultimately  to  bring  about  its  own  destruction. 

The  African  Institution  has  forwarded  these  objects  with  a 
most  commaid&ble  zeal,  and  with  proportionate  success.  They 
bsve  procured  from  Dr.  Bojibui^h  of  Calcutta  a  great  variety 
<tf  seeds  suited  to  tropical  climates,  and  forwarded  them  to  the 
settlements.  They  have  taken  steps  to  encounge  t)w  growth  of 
indigo,  which  is  found  wild  in  every  part  of  the  Africau  cowt,- — 
to  im}H-of  e  the  culture  of  lice,  which  forms  the  principal  Cood  of 
the  AAkbus, — of  coffee,  several  varieties  o£  which,  one  not  in- 
ferior  to  the  mocha,  are  found  in  die  mountuB»«f  Sierra  Leone, 
and  the  cultivation  o  which  has  been  begun  in  the  colony,  and. 
promises  to  succeed; — of  the  sugarcane,  an  excellent  quality  di 
which  grows  with  hardly  any  culture; — of  Malaguetta  pepper, 
and  a  variety  of  spiceries ;— of  arrow  root,  tapioca,  and  sago  ■,—^ 
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and  lastly,  of  the  mulberrr,  widi  a  view  to  Ae  productions  of 
sillc  worms.  On  thu  last  subject  as  well  as  on  that  of  rice,  the 
staple  food  of  the  natives,  there  b  a  passage  in  the  fifth  Report 
verj  interesting. 

"  Having  received  information  that  the  plants  of  the  mulberry- 
tree,  which  thev  had  tranamttted  to  Africa,  had  taken  root,  and  were 
flourishing,  not  only  at  Sierra  Leone,  butat  Goree  and  Sen^al,  the 
directors  procured  a  coneidersble  number  of  sitk-wonns'  e^s,  which 
were  sent  to  thoie  places,  accompanied  with  particular  directioDs 
respecting  the  proper  mode  of  rearmg  and  managing  them. 

"  They  have  also  transmitted  (o  Africa  a  farther  supply  of  some 
useful  teedfi :  and  likewise  the  model  of  a  mill  for  cleanmg  rice  from 
its  husk ; — an  operation  which,  through  the  defect  of  proper  ma- 
chinery, is  performed  at  present  in  a  very  laborious,  rude,  and  im- 
perfect manner.  The  directors  apprehend  that  the  present  infe- 
riority of  African  rice  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  this  def^ ;  they 
will  therefore  be  obliged  to  uiy  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution  who 
shall  pointout  the  best  means  of  remedjring  it."    [Fifth  Rep.  p.  13.) 

But  the  African  Institution  has  not  thought  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  industry,  snf- 
licient  tu  ensure  the  eveutual  improvement  of  the  coast  under 
their  protection.  Ilieybave  paid  great  and  successfiil  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  the  natives.  Hiey  h^ve  with 
most  virtuous  industry  empowered  Mr.  Ludlam,  the  governor, 
to  erect  a  school  at  Sierra  I^one,  under  their  patron^^,  and  at 
their  expence,  wheie  are  taught  not  merely  readily  and  vrriting, 
but  elementary  knowledge  in  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts— 
they  have  also  annexed  a  small  farm  to  the  school,  to  be  cul- 
tivated in  part  by  the  labour  of  the  scholarsj  that  they  may  be 
(aught  to  raise  and  prepare  for  market  articles  of  exportable 
produce,  as  well  as  to  rear  cattle  and  cultivate  provisions.  Hie 
seminary  is  of  course  begun  upon  a  small  scale,  and  until  the 
funds  will  allow  of  its  enlargement,  they  have  directed  that  the 
youths  selectedfor  education  should  he  of  such  a  rank,  as  ^ould 
give  them  influence  over  their  countrymen  in  after-life. 

Under  the  date  also  of  October  4,  ISIO,  Mr.  Butscher,  one 
of  the  resident  missionaries,  in  a  letter  dated  Bashia,  October 
S4,  1810,  writes;^— 

"  At  the  beginniog  of  May  last,  our  African  scfaool-bouae  WM 
finished,  which  I  immediately  occupied  widi  the  male  children. 
Since  that  dme  some  other  children  have  been  rectunmended  to  ^ 
for  learning;  but,  as  we  did  not  know  whether  our  honourable  so- 
ciety would  approive  of  the  plan  laid  before  them,  we  were  not  ia- 
dined  to  receive  them  under  our  care. 

"  In  one  of  my  journals  last  year,  I  mentioned  that  three  bojn 
were  recommendecf  to  our  setttement  for  learning ;  two  of  then  be> 
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rg  to  John  Pierce,  chief  of  the  Nalo  nation,  in  the  Rio-Nun» ; 
the  other  belonginf  to  WiDiani  Fananders,  chief  on  the  Rio- 
Dembia.  Theae  three  t^Udren  have  been  now  about  eight  months 
imder  our  care. 

"  William  Fananders,  the  father  of  the  latter,  who  h!m§elf  was 
eleven  years  in  England  for  education,  has  several  times  wat  a  mes- 
senger to  me,  and  expressed  his  wishes  to  see  me.  At  the  begin- 
■ing  of  June  last  I  madea  journey  to  his  town,  called  Bramia,  about 
forty  miles  distant  south-west  from  this  place.  On  my  arrival,  he 
received  me  very  cordially,  and  shewed  me  the  town  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  river  Dembis,  which  makes  a  beautiful  prospect.  Bramia 
contains  about  five  hundred  inhabitants.  The  district  which  this 
diief  possesses  is  about  eighty  mileB  in  circomference :  and  the  people 
whom  he  governs  are  about  two  thousand,  of  whom  about  fiiteen 
hundred  are  his  own  slaves.  He  shewed  a  great  incUnation  to  have 
an  English  school  in  his  place,  and  txpreased  himself  thus  to  me  :— 
■It  is  a  pity,  Mr.  Butsclker,  that  you  did  not  first  come  into  my, 
river :  I  should  have  been  very  glad  indeed-  If  you  would  reside 
here,  I  would  build  you  a  school-house  at  my  own  expence,  and 
procure  you  thirty  or  forty  scholars.'  I  replied,  that,  had  I  known 
him  or  heard  of  him  at  my  first  coming,  I  should  very  likely  have 
been  now  under  his  protection;  and  if  my  honourable  society  should 
think  proper  to  send  out  more  missionanes,  I  would  then  endeavour 
to  settle  myself  in  his  district.  After  having  spent  two  days  with 
him,  I  returned, 

"  Od  this  journey  I  had  to  pass  through  several  towns,  whera 
tbe  people  in  genetal  received  me  very  kmdlr,  and  shewed  their 
wishes  uat  their  children  diould  be  instructea. 

*'  There  would  also  be  a  hopeful  prospect  of  establishing  a  school 
in  the  Rio-Nanis,  under  tbe  protection  of  John  Pierce,  who  himself 
lias  about  eighteen  children,  sod  wishes  them  to  be  instructed.  I 
doabt  not  but  that  a  missionary  could  reside  there  with  little  ex- 
peoce,  aad  yet  have  a  school  of  forty  or  fifty  children." 

Another  missionar)'  writes  as  follows  under  the  date  of  De- 
"  t24,  1810. 


"  At  this  time  brother  Butscber  has  thirty  boys  in  his  house, 
who  of  course  occupy  histime.  In  the  old  house  we  live  with  twenty 
finale  cbSdren.  By  these  children  my  wife  finds  her  full  employ- 
ment; they  go  neal^  dressed,  wearing  frocks  and  gowns  which  they 
have  to  make  in  their  sewing  hours,  and  also  the  boys'  shirts.  But 
whatever  trouble  she  has  with  these  rough  and  raw  children — for 
■ocfa  they  are  when  they  come  to  us — it  gives  her  pleasure  to  do 
them  some  good ;  and  good  is  doae  to  them.  She  is  much  respect- 
ed snd  beloved  by  the  children.  She  knows  to  admonish  and  ex- 
hort them  when  they  dovrrong,  and  to  correct  them  when  they  de- 
serve it.  She  herself  is  neat,  clean,  and  plain  in  her  dress,  like  the 
English  fair  sex;  and  so  she  keeps  the  children." 

Some  further  judgment  concerning  tbe  probable  eifeda  of 
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these  Dteaffires  Buy  be  formed  from  iiitel%fBc«  rM^vcd  Ann 
Siem  Leone,  that  leveral  of  the  African  youths,  who  had  ben 
educated  in  England  by  the  Sierra  Leone  company,  were  AHiBg 
offices  of  trust  in  the  colony  with  credit  to  themselves  and  sati*- 
faction  to  their  employers.    Two  other  African  youths,  who  hid 

Sssed  some  years  in  Eng land,  have  aUo  been  fully  initiated  in 
r.  Bell's  system  of  education,  and  have  been  the  means  of 
transplanting  to  Africa  this  cheap  and  expeditious  method  of 
instruction ;  "  a  boon,"  a§  it  has  been  well  observed  "  v/iaA 
may  be  productive  of  incalculable  benefits  to  the  u4»bitanti  of 
that  continent." 

Some  effects  have  already  been  produced  among  die  nqtmt. 
The  king  of  a  country  near  Cape  MeAura<lo  had  lately  begOD 
to  keep  cattle,  with  a  view  to  profit,  in  consequence  of  the  sag- 
gettions  of  Mr.  Smalleyj  aoo  his  subjects  nave  enlarged  t^ic 
cultivation  of  rice  beyond  the  demands  of  their  own  coa- 
sumption,  in  consequence  of  a  call  for  that  article  for  vicinal- 
tng  the  ships  and  forts,  Other  facts  of  a  similar  nature  haie 
also  been  observed;  among  whicK  the  following  statemeit  il 
so  satisfactory  in  every  point  of  view,  that  we  cannot  possibly 
withhold  it  from  our  naders.  It  is  taken  from  the  report  ff  Mr. 
Butscher  before  referred  to. 


"  It  came  into  my  rafnd  to  apply  for  riee  to  WHliam  F 
chief  at  Bramia,  of  vhom  I  made  mention  in  my  last ;  and  I  had  no 
■ooner  applied  to  him  than  be  sent  me  two  haskets  of  clean  rice, 
with  a  note,  saying,  that  bis  rice  was  still  in  the  plantations,  but  he 
would  endeavour  to  have  two  tons  threshed  out  for  me  within  a  few 
days,  if  I  could  make  it  convenient  to  fetch  it.  I  borrowed  >  boat 
immediately,  and  after  three  days  sailing  I  arrived  at  his  town,  and 
was  received  by  htm  with  great  Lindneis.  When  I  told  him  that  I 
was  come  to  hun  for  rice  without  having  money  to  pay  for  it  at  pre- 
aent,  he  replied) '  i>fy  dear  Sic !  1  do  not  look  to  your  money.  P^ 
when  you  can.  I  look  more  to  the  purpose  for  which  you  came  into 
this  country— to  teach  children ;  and  1  should  feel  myself  tery 
happy  indeed  to  see  you  teaching  children  in  my  territory.    After 


Against  these*  glimmerings  of  hope,  which  are  to  a  certain 
degree  encouraging,  considering  the  short  period  during  which 
a  reasonable  unit  humane  system  has  been  in  operation,  we  do 
not  think  ouiiielveii  justified  in  withholding  some  circumstances 
of  an  opposite  tendency,  arising  from  the  inveterate  habits  of  Ae 
j>eople,  the  climate  of  the  country,  and  the  necessary  expeiice 
of  the  e~tabhshments  on  the  coast.  Tliese  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal difticulties,  partly  independent  of  the  slave  trade,  agaisst 
mnich  we  have  to'  contend ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  a  fair 
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•tatenoit  of  them  u  Atj  iGtuslly  etist,  wfien  compsred  with 

die  immeiuelj  important  object  in  view  (die  civilization  of  Ihe 
IsT^estcontinentin  the  world), will  ratfaerserve  toinvigorate  than 
to  rela^  our  efforts  in  favour  of  the  much  injured  inhafaitants. 

I.  The  infeterate  habits  of  die  oatives.  The  lands  in  most 
Af  tiieir  petty  kingdoms  form  a  common  stock— no  part  of  them 
can  be  appropriated  bj  any  individual,  except  during  the  time 
be  actuaUy  cultivates  it.  Any  native  who  chooses  to  clear  and 
cultivate  a  piece  of  unreclaimed  land,  becomes  the  exclusive 
possessor  of  it  for  the  time ;  but  if  he  afterwards  allows  it  to  He 
ivaste,  he  can  do  longer  set  up  any  claim  to  it,  but  it  may  be 
ACCDDied  by  any  other  individual;  no  such  thing  as  a  lease 
or  sale  of  lands  being  known  among  them,  (t  appears  also 
that  in  some  of  the  stales,  almost  all  crimes  great  or  small 
are  panirtiable  by  fine  or  slavery.  Even  murder  may  be  com- 
pensated for  seven  slaves.  Criminal  charges  are  tried  by  4 
species  of  ordeal,  which  coosixts  in  administering  to  the  accased 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  deemea  poisonous.  If 
he  retain  it  on  his  stomach  he  is  pronounced  guilt)',  if  otherwise, 
innocent.  Hie  refusal  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  is  considered  as 
a  decisive  proof  of  guilt.  In  the  case  of  convictiorufor  wilck- 
erajl,  the  family  of  the  convict  is  involved  m  his  puuishmeut, 
and  even  all  persons  residing  under  his  roof,  on  pretence  that 
all,  in  any  way  connected  with  him,,  must  possess  a  portion  of 
his  malignant  infiuence.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
however,  no  convictions  of  this  latter  sort  have  taken  place  near 
the  English  settlements.  "The  following  extract  from  the 
second  Report  of  the  African  Institutioo,  will  afford  additional 
illustration  to  this  subject.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ludlam,  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  dated  29th  October,  1806. 

"  I  was  one  day  detained  very  long  at  P ,  Bad  00  enquiring 

the  reason,  an  old  man  was  pointed  out  who  had  sat  long  with  me  in 

C 's  house,  concerning  whom  the  chiefs  were  then  talking  a 

palaver.  His  name  was ,  He  is  said  to  have  made  a  prac- 
tice through  life  of  seeking  out  a  great  number  of  the  finest  women 
in  the  country  for  hie  wives,  and  by  their  means  entrapping  the  men 
IB  bis  neighbourhood,  especially  young  ones  whom  lie  hires  from 
varioas  parts  of  the  cauotry  as  Grumettas.  He  had  now  overstepped 
the  limttti  of  African  law  with  regard  to  some  youyg  men  of  power- 
fU  finniiies  whom  he  had  sold.  Or  rather,  I  believe,  these  powerftd 
&Bilbei  could  not  suffer  so  infamous  and  well-known  a  practice, 
though  cansisteut  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  to  uijure  their  6wn  re<- 
lationa.  I  did  not  learn  the  result,  but  from  his  influence  whh  C-  ■  ■ 
dKre  is  no  donbt  he  escaped  punishment,  though  he  would  be 
cUigcd  b>  surrender  his  prey." 

S.  The  climate  of  the  coast  of  Africa  is  the  second  difficulty 
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againit  which  we  h»e  to  contend;  thu  is  extremely  inimical  to 
the  European  constituticHi,  so  much  ho,  that  a  considerable  loaa 
of  labour  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  several 
establishments  must  always  be  calculated  upon.  Duriog  the 
di?  season  they  perform  their  duties  with  tolerable  facility,  but 
in  the  rains  tbey  are  aecessarily  left  much  in  airear.  Tliere  is 
also  a  great  diminution  of  the  natural  energy  of  the  Europeans, 
arising  from  the  number  of  deaths  which  are  frequently  happen- 
ing before  their  eyes,  and  from  the  prospect  which  at  best  lies 
before  them  of  returning  to  Europe  with  injured  constitutioos, 
and  without  havii^  the  power  of  saving  any  thing  out  of  their 
salaries,  whereby  to  make  a  compensation  for  Ibe  Iobs  of  some 
of  tl)eir  best  years.  The  report  of  the  cummissioDers  recom- 
mends, that  this  last  evil  should  be  remedied  by  allowing  the 
inferior  officers  partially  to  engage  in  trade  and  cuItivaUon,  and 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  governors,  the  judges,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  council,  fot  whom  the  resource  of  trade  would  be  ob- 
viously improper,  to  a  respectable  sum.  None  of  them  at  pre- 
sent have  salaries  more  than  sufficient  for  a  most  oecononucal 
daily  maintenance ;  so  very  dear  as  yet  is  every  article,  whether 
native  or  European.  Widiout  some  such  regulations,  whatever 
may  be  the  iate  of  other  offices,  one  of  the  most  important  de- 
partments in  the  colony,  viz.  die  medical,  will  never  be  ef- 
ficiently or  even  tolerably  filled.  This  will  readily  be  believed, 
when  we  state  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  governor  in  cliief, 
who  has  1£00/.  a  year,  and  the  governor  of  Annamaboe  who 
has  900^. ; — the  governors  of  the  other  settlements  have  from 
fiOO/.  to  300/.  8  year  salary — and  that  of  six  medical  offices  of 
from  260/.  to  SOOL  a  year  each,  four  were  vacant  in  the  year 
1810. 

These  however  are  not  the  only  impediments  created  by  the 
climate ;  the  following  phenomenon,  though  probably  favour- 
able in  its  remote  effects,  must  be  expected  to  make  dreadful 
havoc  in  a  welt  cultivated  plantation. 

"  Tornados  are  violent  gusts  of  wind,  which  come  from  the  east* 
ward,  attended  by  thunder,  lightning,  and,  in  general,  heavy  rain. 
The  violence  of  tne  wind  seldom  continues  longer  than  half  an  hour; 
but  the  scene  during  the  time  it  continues  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  moat  awfiilly  sublime  in  nature. — Its  approach  is  foretold 
by  certain  appearances,  which  enable  people  to  be  on  their  guard. 
A  dark  cloud,  not  larger  than  '  a  man's  hand,'  is  just  observed  oq 
the  verge  of  the  eastern  horizon.  Faint  flashes  of  li^tning,  attend- 
ed sometimes  by  very  distant  thunder,  are  then  seen  to  vibrate  In 
quick  succession.  The  clouds  in  that  quarter  become  graduallj 
more  dense  and  black;  tber  also  increase  in  bulk,  and  appear  as  if 
heaped  on  each  other.    "Die  thunder,  which  at  first  was  scarcdy 
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noticed,  or  beard  only  at  long  intervals,  draws  nearer  by  degrees, 
and  becomes  more  frequent  and  trtoiendoua.  The  blnckness  of  the 
clouds  iucreaKS,  until  a  great  part  of  the  heavens  seems  wrapped  in 
the  darkness  of  midnight ;  and  it  is  rendered  still  more  tremendous, 
by  being  contrasted  with  a  gleain  of  l^ht  which  generally  appears 
in  the  western  horizon.  Immediately  before  the  attack  of  the  tor- 
nado, there  is  either  a  light  breeze,  scarcely  perceptible,  from  the 
westward,  or  as  is  more  common,  the  air  is  perfectly  calm  and  un- 
osually  still.  Men  and  animals  6y  for  shelter ;  and, '  while  expects 
tion  stands  in  horror,'  the  thundering  storm  in  an  instant  bursts 
from  the  clouds.  It  is  impossible  for  language  to  convey  a  just  idea 
of  the  uproar  of  the  elements  which  then  takes  place.  '  The  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  greatly  affected  by  a  tornado — '  (it  becomeg 
cool  and  clear) ;  '  and  it  b  not  unusual  for  the  thermometer  to  suSer 
a  depression  of  eight  or  ten  degrees  within  two  or  three  minutes  after 
the  storm  has  come  on.  After  a  tornado,  the  body  feels  invigo- 
rated and  more  active,  and  the  mind  recovers  much  of  that  eUs- 
licity  which  long-continued  heat  tends  to  impair.' "  (  Fourth  Re- 
port, p.  89.) 

The  tornado  season  lasts  two  months,  beginning  in  March. 
Tlien  comes  the  rainy  season  for  about  three  months,  and  the 
dry  season  prevails  generally  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
year; — that  is  from  August  till  March.  Occasionally  in  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February,  a  land  wind  of  a  very  peculiar  na- 
ture, called  the  Harmattan,  blows  for  eight,  or  more  con- 
secutive days.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  cold  and  chilling  effects 
on  die  human  frame,  and  for  the  very  extraordinary  degree  of 
dryness  which  it  produces :  the  evaporation,  while  it  lasts,  pro- 
ceeding with  astonishing  rapidity.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that 
tbese  sn^Iar  and  sudden  i-evolutions  of  temperature  must  be  as 
iujunouB  to  vegetable  as  to  animal  health ; —  and  were  every  part 
of  die  country  ecjually  affected  by  them,  we  should  be  tempted  to 
suspect  that  a  sentence  of  eternal  sterility  had  been  passed 
gainst  this  devoted  portion  of  the  globe.  But  we  are  happy  to 
find  that  the  impediments  are  principally  conlined  to-the  coast. 
A  very  few  miles  inland,  the  climate  is  so  superiour  that 
the  soil  is  capable  of  producing  almost  every  article  of  tro- 
pical culture,  and  is  in  many  places  so  temperate  as  to  favour 
the  cultivation  of  European  plants  and  seeds.  The  articles 
which  succeed  best  near  the  sea  are  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  cot- 
ton. The  following  extract  affords  so  encouraging,  and  as  we 
believe,  so  just  a  view  of  the  capabilities  of  the  interiour  of  Africa, 
and  leads  so  directly  to  the  conclusion  which  strongly  presses 
itwlf  on  our  minds,  with  respect  to  our  obligations  to  incur  the 
expeuce  of  supporting  our  establishments,  and  struggling  as  well 
as  we  can  against  the  sterility  of  the  coast  where  they  are  si- 
toilcd,  that  we  cannot  avoid  laying  it  before  our  readers. 
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"  A>  ve  recede  from  the  sea  and  advance  iato  the  ioteriour,  the 
'  itate  of  thingH  appears  ta  be  much  more  favourable  than  it  can  be 
■aid  to  be  on  any  part  of  the  coasL  We  witneu  a  life  of  more  in* 
diutry  and  more  happiness ;  and  a  great  improvement  not  only  in 
these  important  respects,  but  in  soil,  climate,  and  other  natural  ad- 
vantages. Id  sliort,  the  capabilities  of  Africa  can  be  appreciated 
but  in  a  very  inadequate  degree,  if  we  confine  our  observations  to 
the  sea  coast,  and  do  not  proceed  inland.  The  difference,  isdeed, 
la  visible  even  a  few  miles  from  the  shore  ;  but  it  is  still  greater  the 
ftrlher  we  advance  into  the  country.  There  is  nq  valuable  article 
of  tropical  culture  which  might  not  be  raised  in  this  country  in  great 
■bun&nce ;  while  its  papulation  stands  in  need  of  our  manufacWres, 
•nd  is  accustomed  to  their  use.  And  when  it  is  considered  what 
the  hand  of  iodusttr  has  done  in  the  West  Indies — in  the  pesdlen- 
tial  swamps  of  Guiana,  for  instance— what  may  not  fairly  be  ex- 

Eected  from  the  rich  hills  and  extensive  plains  of  this  country, 
lessed  as  it  is  with  a  luxuriant  soil,  and  a  comparatively  healthy 
climate?"     [Fourth  Reporl,p.  ICKX) 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Gommisuoners,  that  the 
whole  expence  of  our  establbhnients  on  the  coast  of  Africa  doe* 
not  much  exceed  3O,000/.  per  annum,  and  though  many  of  the 
officers  are,  as  we  have  just  slated,  underpaid,  yet  by  the  anni- 
hilation of  some  of  the  forts  now  either  rendered  unnecessary,  or 
from  climate  or  situation  tneligtble,  aiid  the  addition  of  the  ex- 
pence of  their  establishments  to  the  salaries  of  those  permitted 
to  remun,  we  believe  that  the  whole  may  be  placed  oo  a  vei; 
good  footing  without  any  additional  expence.  We  will  not  pay 
our  countrymen  so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  suppose,  that  they 
will  grudge  this  expence  for  the  chance  which  wc  have  shewn  to 
exist  of  carrying  civilization,  happiness,  and  Christianity  among 
the  benighted  Africans.  It  may  not  however  be  useless  to  state^ 
that  Irom  the  pluiitations  already  begun,  even  near  the  coast,  and 
the  progress  which  they  are  daily  making,  a  reasonable  expect- 
ation may  be  entertained,  that  in  no  great  number  of  years  the 
principal  settlements  will  contribute  very  much  toward  defray- 
n^Uie  expencea  of  their  establishments. 

Upon  a  fair  and  deliberate  review  of  the  information  which 
we  have  now  laid  before  our  readers,  we  think  that  the  friend  of 
humanity  may  indulge  the  cheering  hope  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  unlravelled  continent,  which,  as  fai-  as  it  is  knowI^ 
presents  a  degraded  view  of  the  human  species,  may,  at  length, 
be  recluimed  from  its  barbarous  state,  and  be  made  a 
of  the  civilized  world. 
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Abt.  XIX. — Portugal;  a  Poem,  in  two  Partt.    I^ondoD : 
Longman  and  Co.  1812. 

In  tfae  first  article  of  this  number,  in  which  we  Lave  reviewed 
the  poem  of  Lord  ilyron,  we  have  uid  a  good  deal  on  the 
crediubleness  of  au  addiction  to  literary  puisuils  in  a  young 
nobleman,  in  making  thia  remark,  however,  we  were  nut  aware 
how  soon  we  should  have  occasion  to  quaii^  its  generality,  /a 
we  desire  to  be  understood  not  to  extend  our  approbation  to 
the  abuses  of  Jiteralure,  so  are  we  far  from  intending  to  con- 
pliroent  the  misdirection  of  taleut.  Into  the  province  of  pottUy 
no  man  should  set  his  foot  withont  a  proper  commission.  And, 
once  for  all,  we  take  upon  ourselves  in  the  name  and  for  the 
honour  of  die  national  muse,  to  protest  against  the  presumption 
of  those  who  thrust  themselves  into  the  rank  of  minstrels,  to  re- 
cord the  atchievements  of  their  countrymea,  with  no  higher 
difJoma  than  the  flattery  of  friends  verified  by  iheir  owu  in- 
ward persuasions.  The  wise  and  safe  course  is  to  deal  very 
suepiciouEily  with  those  promises,  from  within  and  from  witln 
out,  which  assure  us  of  success  independent  of  sacrifice ;  immu* 
nities  that  dispense  with  toil ;  or  natural  gifts  ^at  antictjiate 
die  fruit  of  cuflivBtion.  If  there  be  good  reason  for  this  caution 
in  general,  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  those  who  come  great 
or  rich  into  the  world,  llie  poet  is  not  often  bom  in  the  pnr- 
ple.  He  is  usually  awakened  to  inielligence  amidst  the  wild 
scenery  and  awful  vicissitudes  of  nature;  recaves  his  iuipret- 
sions  at  first  hand,  and  suffers  no  check  or  contraction  from  the 
discipline  of  early  refinement.  He  that  at  his  entrance  into 
life  finds  a  flowery  path  open  before  him;  society  dressed  in 
smiles;  companions  caressing  or  dependent;  character  disguised ; 
and  the  rude  varieties  of  nature  and  passion  at  too  great  a  di- 
stance for  their  force  to  be  felt,  or  iheir  features  dbcemed,  is 
rarely  furnished  with  those  elements  of  feeling  and  knowledge 
which  are  among  the  primary  constituents  of  gei^us,  and  form, 
as  it  were,  the  patrimony  of  the  poet. 

These  difiiculties  the  author  of  the  poem  on  Portugal  has, 
doubtless,  had  to  eucounter ;  and  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  he  has  not  received  from  the  hand  of  nature  the  means  of 
overcoming  diem.  Judging  from  the  specimen  before  us,  he 
seems  to  us  to  have  thought,  that  to  write  good  poetry  nothing 
morev^as  necessary,  than  to  bring  together  as  many  of  the  words 
and  phrases  fou'id  m  ihose  productions,  which  he  has  selected 
for  his  modek  (and  which  seem  to  be  principally  those  of  the 
Darwin  and  i)ella  Crusca  schools),  as  could  be  pressed  into  the 
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Krvice  of  hu  own  plan ;  and  for  the  success  of  this  method 
descriptive  poetry  was  certainlj  (be  best  adapted.  Wbaterer 
may  have  been  his  models,  he  hiks  been  unfortunate.  For  if  we 
are  wrong  in  imputing  to  him  the  imitation  of  those  tawdry 
patterns,  and  his  ambiticm  has  had  a  higher  and  more  noble 
aim,  though  we  may  respect  his  choice  and  his  spirit,  we  can- 
not congratulate  hia  success. 

If  there  be  any  one  truth  in  respect  to  poetic  composition,  of 
which  we  feel  the  importance  more  than  another,  it  is  this— 
that  the  most  sounding  diction  which  the  combinations  of  poef  ry, 
or  the  treasures  of  the  language  can  supply,  will  not,  however 
plausibly  accumulated,  bnng  into  being  any  thing  that  deserves 
the  title  of  poetry,  unless  the  writer  himself  be  capable  of  im- 
partir^  from  the  enei^ies  of  his  own  miud  the  vivifying  prin- 
ciple which  makes  the  thoughts  breathe,  and  puts  a  rational  soul 
into  the  language.  It  will  be  to  no  end,  by  mere  collision  with 
the  thoughts  or  words  of  other  men,  to  chafe  our  own  imaginations 
into  a  foam.  Agitation  alonewill  never  raise  a  shallow  stream  to 
the  tumultuous  effervescence  of  the  ocean.  We  must  expect  from 
it  nothing  but  turbidity  or  froth,  though  storm  and  tempest  vex 
it  ever  so  much.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  perversity  of  taste,  or 
depravity  of  imitation,  or  an  insufficient  accjuaintance  with  chaste 
and  ijimple  writing,  or  pruriency  of  the  pen,  or  precipitancy  of 
judgment  in  the  author  of  this  poem,  or  lastly  from  a  defect  in 
ourselves,  we  will  not  undertake  to  affinn,  but  we  can  say  with 
truth,  that,  after  considerable  pains,  coupled  with  a  strong  dis- 
position to  approve,  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  feel,  or  tast^ 
or  comprehend,  the  sentiments,  the  images,  or  die  meaning  of 
the  major  part  of  Lord  G.  N.  Grenville's  poem  on  Portugu. 

This  being  the  true  situation  in  which  we  stand  with  respect 
to  this  poem,  we  confess  we  are  not  properly  qualitied  to  review 
it  as  critics,  l^e  plain  fact  is,  that  we  are  incompetent  to  pass 
a  critical  judgment  upon  what  we  are  unable  to  understand. 

To  vindicate  ourselves,  however,  from  the  charge  of  gross 
sti^idity,  we  will  produce  a  passage  or  two  from  the  work, 
which,  perhaps,  may  involve  our  readers  in  the  same  disgrace 
with  ourselves.  It  may  be  proper  to  premise  that  one  great 
source  of  the  mysteriousness  that  runs  through  the  whole  work 
■a  the  prodi^ouB  number  of  agents  which  the  author  has 
thought  it  advisable  to  introduce  into  the. scene,  to  cany  on  its 
action,  we  presume,  with  the  greater  pomp  and  solemnity.  Not 
only  is  every  virtue  and  vice,  but  every  district,  city,  town,  tower, 
rock,  mountain,  and  river,  endued  with  active  life,  and  with  na- 
tures extremely  susceptible  of  pain,  pleasure,  anger-,  love,  and  sor- 
row.   To  these  strong  emotions  all  the  finer  feelings  are  added, 
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and  the  poet  u  sure  to  express  in  very  glowing  laognage  ever; 
seotiiiient  with  which  they  are  inspired. 

"  Lusia,  while  musing  on  the  wayward  &te 
Which  rules  the  scale  of  Europe's  doubtful  state, 
Whilst  Freedom's  trembling  hopes  yet  pause,  to  know 
llie  event  that  waits  her  last  impending  blow. 
Say,  can  an  ardent  heart,  which  long  has  sighed 
For  ancient  Honour's  dimmed  and  fallen  pnde. 
Touched  by  thy  kindred  spark,  refuse  to  twine 
Its  foudeat  dreams,  it's  warmest  prayers,  with  thine? 

"  On  Lusia's  kindUng  ear  no  longer  vain 
ShaD  fall  the  patriot's  voice,  the  poet's  strain. 
O'er  every  classic  scene,  that  once  could  fire 
For  her  the  throbbing  breasti  or  echoing  lyre. 
Shall  prophet  fancy  weave  the  fairest  wreathe 
That  ever  hloomed  to  victory's  flattering  breath, 
And  Valour  teach  her  glowing  steps  to  steer 
In  Creedom's  holy  cause,  to  glory's  bright  career, 

*'  Yes,  in  that  generous  cause  for  ever  high 
Shall  beat  the  pulse  of  native  energy! — 
For  thee  the  teeming  cot  it's  tenant  yield 
And  sun-hrown  labour  quit  it's  favourite  field. 
For  thee  each  antique  fort,  or  mouldering  tower, 
(Trophy  erewhile  of  glory's  short-lived  hour,) 
The  aery  rock,  the  mountain's  topmost  pride. 
The  fleecy  tract  that  decks  it's  gnmmerjng  side. 
Vocal  once  more,  shall  rouse,  at  thy  command. 
The  patriot  terrors  of  it's  rustic  band. 
Whilst,  proudly  wakening  to  the  call  of  heaven. 
Valour  shall  claim  the  rights  by  nature  given, 
In  every  bard  a  new  Tyrtaaus  spring. 
And  Spartan  ardour  strike  the  Lusian  string ! 

"  Yet  sweet  it  is,  when  fae^  hands  have  wrought 
Those  ruddiest  hues  by  poet  Fancy  taught. 
When  fiction's  reign  is  past,  and  o'er  the  soul 
Untricked  reflection  holds  her  calm  controul. 
To  mark,  with  steadier  ken,  each  slow  degree 
By  wakening  justice  trod,  by  valour,  liberty. 
To  thread  each  wildering  Maze,  and  scan,  the  while, 
As  their  mild  influence  cheers  the  patriot's  toil, 
Each  transient  mist,  that  dims  the  bright  array 
Of  glory's  handmaid  forms,  and  stays  their  destined  way." 

I^ow  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  what  an  animated 
scene  here  presents  itself.  Lusia,  the  first,  and,  doubtless,  the 
most  important  personage  in  the  whole  piece,  has,  by  way  of 
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eminence,  a  double  tack  ssNgMd  her ;  dte  is  the  objtct  of  iilTO- 
cation  harself,  and  is  yet  introduced,  in  her  own  person,  dreain- 
iog  and  patjmg.  She  is  to  touch  with  her  kindred  spark  (which 
mast  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  odd  sort  of  tact),  and  imme- 
diatelj  afterwards  d»e  is  described  as  havii^  a  kindling  ear,  and 
yet  in  die  same  passage,  forgeltiiig  ber  resottrccs,  she  is  said  to 
have  borrowed  fire  Irom  the  classic  sceae  to  bnm  both  tbe 
throbbing  breast  and  the  echoing  lyre.  Then  comea  the  propbet 
fancy,  weaving  a  wreattke  over  U»e  classic  scene,  which  wreathe 
is  the  fairest  of  aiiy  that  has  ever  bloomed  to  the  breath  of 
victory;  and  valour  leaches  ber  glowii^  steps  (we  suppose  the 
steps  of  Lusia)  to  steer  in  freedom's  cause  to  glory's  career. 

Now  really,  though  we  by  no  means  approve  of  reducing 
poetry  to  prose  in  onier  to  exhibit  it  naked  to  its  enemies ;  and 
we  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  muse  has  a  full  right 
to  deny  the  jurisdiction  of  such  a  tribunal,  and  to  claim  a  trial 
by  her  peers,  yet  we  do  confess  ourselves  lo  think  that  those 
verses  have  na  title  to  be  caHed  poetry  which  are  not  in  strict 
correspondence  with  the  rules  of  grammatitai  constniction. 
This  is  the  primary  duty  of  every  species  of  composition,  and  it 
should  be  remembered'  by  every  writer,  that  there  is  but  one 
syntax  for  poetry  and  prose.  It  behoves  the  moae  to  be  just 
before  she  is  generous,  and  to  satisfy  her  obligations  before  she 
displays  her  munificence.  The  debt  due  to  grammar  and  seme 
is  one  of  universal  obligation,  in  our  opinion,  whatever  may  be 
the  style  or  tlie  theme :  and  if  victory,  fancy,  glory,  freedom,  or 
Lusia  herself  and  a  hundred  other  such  be  invested  with  the  attri- 
butes of  living  beings,  they  must  submit  to  have  their  transactions 
recorded  in  the  common  idiom,  and  with  grammatical  concord- 
ance. If  we  expect  prose  to  be  perspicuous,  we  expect  poetry 
to  be  capable,  at  least,  of  being  construed ;  but  this  seems  to 
us  to  be  by  no  means  the  case  in  general  witb  the  poetry  of 
Lord  G.  N.  Grenville.  It  has  been  said  of  Dryden,  that  he 
loves  to  tread  upon  the  brink  of  meaning  where  light  and  dark- 
ness mingle  :  the  author  of  the  present  poem  has  gone  beyond 
his  great  predecessor :  if  be  is  less  oracular,  be  is  more  ambigti- 
ous;  and,  instead  of  playing  on  the  margin  of  a  dubious  light, 
he  has  triumphantly  ru^ed  into  decided  darkness. 

We  have  not  heard  a  great  deal  said  of  this  poetn  on  Portugal, 
but  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  very  fashionable 
among  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies.  We  have  observed  of 
late  the  little  demand  for  sense  in  our  town-made  poems,  as 
well  as  our  town-made  novels.  The  tuneful  philosophy  of  Dr. 
Darwin,  the  dulcet  strains  of  the  Pella  Cruscan  muse,  and  the 
rhyming  ribaldry  and  tender  trash  of  our  popular  ballad  writers 
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■ad  •ODBeteera,  hare  tai^ht  s  vei7  large  portion  of  readers  to  put 
up  with  lound  instead  of  sense,  and  to  consider  poetry  as  haviog 
little  or  no  coonexion  with  the  understanding.  All  that  seenis 
to  be  required  by  the  class  of  readers  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
appears  to  be  an  harmonious  cadence,  or  shall  we  call  it  rather.a 
melodious  monotony,  made  up  of  soft  and  sounding,  amorous  and 
hyperbolical  expressions,  that  convey  to  the  understanding  the 
faint  adumbrations  of  meaning,  to  the  heart  the  corruptions  of 
sentiment,  to  the  fancy  the  fuel  of  the  passions.  Such  in  gene- 
ral is  the  pleasing  and  philanthropic  occupation  of  our  fa^uoi>- 
able  rhymers. 

To  the  author  of  this  poem,  however,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
that  nothing  but  negation  is  imputable.  As  far  as  he  is  intel- 
ligible he  seems  most  emphatically  to  mean  well.  His  muse 
is  chaste,  and  it  can  by  oo  means  be  said  of  him  as  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries,  that  he  lias  endeavoured  "to  leave  the  world 
less  virtuous  thau  he  found  it."  Though  in  the  tirst  line  of  hit 
poem  he  seems  to  think  it  poetical  to  put  the  scale  of  Europe 
into  the  hands  of  "  wayward  fate  :"  it  subaenuently  appears 
that  the  heaven-bom  melody  of  the  wakening  spheres,  the  birth 
of  time,  and  other  facts  of  the  like  convincing  tendency,  had  loi^ 
ago  satisfied  him  of  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  and  we  are  invited 
in  pages  S4  and  25,  in  no  mean  strains,  to  sit  with  him  under 
the  cork-tree  shade  (his  lordship  seems  very  fond  of  the  shade) 
and  meditate  with  him  on  these  things.  As  to  the  quantum  of 
a  young  nobleman's  or  gentleman's  faith,  we  must  not  be  nice 
in  these  days,  and  we  must  ^ive  him  full  credit  for  what  we  can 
get  from  turn  of  this  kind  m  piose  or  rhyme.  At  a  time  in 
which  poetry  seems  to  be  the  passport  of  infidelity,  and  the 
whole  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  nay  all  the  creeds  of  the 
eartii,  are  disposed  of  in  a  aoigle  stanxa,  we  feel  really  obliged 
to  Lord  G.  N.  GreuviUe  for  charitably  allowing  us  &  Providence, 
and  a  future  ^te. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  have  declared  ourselves  to  wish 
to  approve  the  efforts  of  his  lordship's  muse.  It  is  for  these 
veasoos  also  that  we  take  the  liberty  of  strenuously  recommend- 
ing to  him  to  try  the  effect  of  simplification,  and  before  be 
buries  himself  in  clouds,  by  endeavouring  to  strike  the  stars  with 
bis  head,  to  strive  in  good  earnest  to  walk  on  the  plain  ground 
with  a  firm  and  graceful  step.  Towards  attaining  this  desirable 
object,  we  suggest  the  great  advantage  that  the  perpetual  perusal 
of  Shakespear  and  Cowper  may  be  of  to  him,  to  which,  if  he 
please,  he  may  now  and  then  add  Bums  and  Crahbe.  Perad- 
venture,  when  his  mind  shall  have  been  disencumbered  of  all 
the  ponderous  inanities  under  which  it    labours  at   present, 
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and  hU  brain  shall  have  been  dispeopled  of  those  wild  iohabit- 
nnts  which  seem  at  this  moment  to  possess  it,  we  shall  b« 
delighted  nitli  a  spontaneous  growth  of  just  sentiments  and 
natural  images.  We  are  the  more  induced  to  hope  that  tfais 
may  be  the  case,  as,  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of 
sickly  phantasies,  a  strain  of  manlj  thought  breaks  forth,  that 
seems  to  us,  from  the  depth  and  dignity  of  its  expression,  to  be 
the  produce  of  original  thinkii^.  The  advice  given  us  in  pages 
18  and  19  is  of  this  character.  We  think  tlie  jmmet^on  of 
the  little  vessel  in  the  storm  is  described  in  a  veir  interestu^ 
and  poetical  manner.  There  is  also  so  much  spirit  in  man; 
parts  of  the  description  of  the  conflicting  hosts  at  Busaco,  dut 
we  shall  extract  a  portion  of  it  for  our  readers, 

"  The  fight's  began  ;-~m  momentary  blaze 
Blight  o'er  the  bills  the  volleying  lightning  plays. 
Bursts  the  load  shell,  the  death-«faDts  hiss  arouad. 
And  the  hoarse  caonoD  adds  its  heavier  soudd ; 
Till  wide  the  gathering  clouds  that  rise  between 
Clothe  in  a  thicker  gloom  the  madd'uiag  scene  ; 
And,  as  the  billow'*  wild  and  angry  crest. 
That  swells  in  foam  o'er  ocean's  lurid  breast, 
Through  each  dark  line  the  curling  volumes  spread. 
And  hang  their  white  wreathes  o'er  the  column's  head. 

"  But  mark,— as  onward  swept  the  northern  blast. 
In  opening  folds  the  eddying  circles  paas'd, 
The  deaf  ning  guns  are  hushed ; — but  from  afar 
As  slow  the  gale  uplifts  the  shroud  of  war, 
Half  veiled  in  smoke,  half  glimmering  on  the  sights 
What  bristling  line  expands  it's  wings  of  light  ?>^ 
It  lengthens  as  it  moves, — thus  the  pale  ray 
Scowcrs  o'er  the  steep,  when  tempests  pass  away.— 
Death  hovers  o'er  it's  path, — Yes,  Britain,  here. 
Here  was  thine  inborn  might ! — hark,  the  loud  cheer 
Bursts  from  thy  thousand  voices  to  the  race, 
The  ranks  of  iMttle  melt  before  thy  fecel — 

"  They  join! — The  shout  has  ceased!— as  when  thebieeie 
Of  winter  sweeps  along^  the  leafless  trees, 
When  the  loud  storm  is  up,  and,  waving  stow. 
The  stately  forest  bends  before  the  blow. 
Wide  shrinks  the  adverse  host,  with  rustling  moan 
Heard  distant,  speeds  the  gathering  havoc  on, — " 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  noble  author  of  this  poem  widi- 
out  espressipg  our  dianks  to  him  for  the  pbiiaonirop;,  wA 
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imiableness  of  sentiment  of  which  he  has  nia<Ie  it  the  vehicle, 
and  to  assure  him  that,  as  we  have  at  no  time  any  pleasure  in 
flippant  or  disrespectful  criticism,  so  we  shall  be  unaffectedly 
happy  on  any  future  occasion  to  be  able  to  afford  him  with  sin* 
cerity  the  humble  meed  of  our  applause. 


Art.  XX.  Select  Letters  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  to  varioux  pt4hUc 
Functiotiariet,  indiuUng  his  principal  military  Commanderii 
Govemort  of  forts  and  Provinces,  diplomatic  and  commer^ 
ciat  jigents,Ssc.^c.  With  Notes  and  Observations,  and  an 
^fmentUx,  containing  several  original  Documents  never  before 
published.  Arrat^^  and  translated  by  William  Kirkpatrick, 
Colonel  in  the  .Service  of  the  Honourable  £ast>-[ndia  Com- 
pany. London,  ISU.  One  vol.  4to.  Black  and  Parry,  8tc. 
XL  2s. 

Those  who  are  fondof  representing  the  adventurers  and  usurp- 
ers of  India  as  her  "  native  princes,"  will,  no  doubt,  purchase 
these  "letters  of  a  real  Sultan"  with  somewhut  of  the  same 
feeling  with  which  Lord  Chesterfield  sent  a  remittance  to  bia 
•on,  to  enable  him  to  visit  the  court  of  Hesse ;— "  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  demur  to  so  small  an  e\pence  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
holding a  live  Landgrave."  But  with  respect  to  the  world  in 
general,  we  cannot  help  thinking  (notwithstanding  the  intrinsic 
merit  and  amusing  nature  of  this  volume),  that  if  published  ear- 
lier, it  would  have  attracted  a  greater  portion  of  the  public  at- 
tention than  we  fear  is  now  likely  to  be  extended  to  it.  Thirte«i 
years,  most  eventful  years,  have  elapsed  since  the  empire  of 
Mysore  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  superior  prowess  of  the 
nation,  against  which  its  whole  force,  directed  by  no  ordinary 
minds,  had  for  thrice  ^t  portion  of  time  been  opposed,  witli  a 
view  to  its  utter  extirpation  from  the  territory  of  India.  A  few 
hours  levelled  with  the  dust  the  usurped  power  of  the  mightiest 
eoemy  that  the  British  name  and  nation  ever  had  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world ;  and,  transferring  the  country  and  means  of  our 
enemy  into  a  friendly  and  legitimate  hand,  converted  them  into 
a  tower  of  strength.  Rarely  hath  history  recorded  st>  complete 
an  event — a.  capital  subdued — its  sovereign  slain— his  whole 
army,  "  all  its  appliances  and  means  to  boot"  captured  or  dis- 
persed—almost every  member  of  the  royal  family  made  prison- 
ers, together  with  the  fannlies  of  nearly  all  his  generals  and 
chiefs  J  an  immediate  transfer,  in  short,  of  the  whole  physical 
tod  moral  machinery  of  a  nation  and  government,  from  the 
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•calc  of  inveterate  mdA  dangerous  bostilitjr  into  that  of  fnemSlj 
tad  powerful  co-operation.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks,  in  the  15  th  century,  the  death  of  its  sovereign  Faleo- 
logoa,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Grecian  dynasty,  have  been  io 
several  circumstances  compared  with  the  fate  of  Tippoo,  hia  fa- 
mily, capital,  and  empire,  llie  latter  was,  however,  more  rapid 
in  its  prx^ess,  and  more  complete  in  the  event. 

England  was  strongly  gratified  at  this  great  and  splendid 
achievement.  But  as  ^e  scene  was  remote,  and  the  danger 
thus  happily  removed  not  evident  to  every  eye,  l3ie  impression, 
compared  with  that  excited  by  the  mightier  threaterangs  ooi- 
versally  I'elt  and  understood  nearer  home,  was  partial  and  tnn- 
sient.  But,  although  at  this  late  period,  the  oontents  of  the  vo< 
lume  before  us  must,  we  repeat,  necessarily  have  lost  much  of 
the  power  that  they  might  once  have  possessed  of  srousii^  and 
repaying  the  attention  of  general  readers,  there  are  many  who 
yet  retain  a  portion  of  the  early  impression ;  and  we  are  of  the 
number.  Nor  can  the  volume  fail  to  afford  interest  and  instruc- 
tion to  all  who  have  a  taste  for  the  indulgence  of  historical  con* 
templation,  or  the  investigation  of  moral  character.  It  exfaibiu 
an  intimate  and  familiar  view  of  an  individual,  in  himself  cer- 
tainfy  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  but  peculiarly  claiming  our  notice, 
as  having  by  his  taJents  and  his  crimes  raised  himself  to  a  bad 
eminence,  and  connected  his  name  and  history  with  some  of  die 
most  important  of  our  national  interests. 

A  faithful  delineation  of  the  mind  of  any  man  is  rardy  ob- 
tained ;  of  an  eminent  man  more  rarely ;  still  farther  removed 
from  access  are  the  mental  workings  of  sovereigns ;  and  of  those 
of  an  Asiatic  soverdsn  we  could  scarcely  hope,  under  any  circum- 
stances, for  such  a  development.  Here,  however,  we  are  abun- 
dantly gratified  ;  not  in  the  studied  way,  in  which  a  man  writing 
for  ^e  public,  or  contemplating  the  probability  of  pubEcity,  is 
modestly  prone  to  abuse  himselfmto  the  possession  of  every  car- 
dinal virtue— but  by  the  hourly  and  faithful  record  of  the  feeT- 
mgs  of  an  extraordinary  mind  of  restless  activi^,  on  whose  ope- 
rations the  fate  of  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind  was  suspended. 

l^ppoo's  mind  and  pen  never  seem  to  have  been  at  rest.  Ilis 
ihoughu  were  not  deep  bi)t  various ;  whatever  interested  his 
mind  he  committed'  to  paper,  and  sometimes  without  sufficient 
consideration  of  its  importance.  Few  events  were,  periiaps, 
more  oat  of  die  scope  of  probabih^  than  diat  what  be  thought 
and  wrote  shoufd  ha  made  thus  manifest  to  the  world.  In  his 
o\vn  imagination,  of  course,  no  event  conid  approach  nearer  to 
the  bounds  of  moral  impossibility.  He  was  distinguished  from 
other  Asiatic  potentates  in  nothing  more  than  in  his  immediate 
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aapeiiotendance  over  eveny  department  of  political  and  dotoestic 
ceconomj  :-^it  might,  on  many  occasions,  be  termed  interference 
rather,  or  intermeddling,  than  superintend ance^for  there  was 
Harcely  any  object  so  low  as  to  escape  the  minuteneas  of  his  at- 
tention. Whether  in  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  or  an  em- 
pire ;  whether  in  the  organization  of  a  barometer,  or  of  a  na- 
tioaal  bank ;  whether  in  the  propagation  of  a  silk-wonn,  or  of 
the  Mahomedan  faith ;  he  aeems  to  have  been,  or  to  Jiave 
wished  to  have  been,  every  thing  with  every  body,  and  on  every 
occasion.  To  all  departments  and  officers  under  his  authorilr 
be  accordingly  furnished  ample  instructions,  penned  with  a  mi- 
nuteness,  pretending  to  forecast  evei^  event  and  to  provide  for 
every  contmgency.  References  to  him  on  points  ho  foreseen 
and  provided  for,  he  usually  reprehended  with  considerable  a>- 
p^ty ;  and  his  dissatisfaction  was  still  greater  when  bis  servants 
acted  in  contraventioo  to  such  instructions.  That  this  series,  or 
code  of  regulations,  called  hookm  namah  in  Persian,  were  in 
many  cases  very  useful  there  can  be  no  doubt.  1'hey  served  to 
give  some  uniformity  to  public  business,  and  to  regulate,  al- 
though, perhaps,  not  in  the  best  mode,  the  financial  and  other 
departments,  metropolitan  and  provincial.  In  other  cases  they 
must  have  proved  hurtful.  In  those,  for  instance,  where  an 
officer  commanding  an  army  found  it  precisely  laid  down  how 
he  was  to  march,  encamp,  carry  on  a  siege,  Scc.8tc.  without  much 
f^ard  to  season,  localities,  or  contingencies,  that  necessarily 
lender  such  operations  subservient  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment. 

Of  all  these  instructions,  general  and  particular,  including 
those  to  diplomatic  and  commercial  agents,  and  of  the  corre- 
spondence mcident  to  the  endless  references  for  explanation,  and 
indeed  of  every  note,  however  unimportant,  that  flowed  frqm  the 
pen  of  this  ready  writer,  copies  were  duly  registered.  On  the 
reduction  of  Seringapatam,  m  1799,  all  the  records  of  the  go- 
Temment  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captorit.  Many  of  the  state 
papers  have  been  made  public  through  official  and  other  chain 
nela.  Tliose,  or  rather  a  selection  fnmi  the  more  important  of 
Aem,  which  served  to  develope  the  more  recent  iutrii;ues  of 
Tippoo  with  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  were  published  in 
India  by  authority  of  the  supreme  government,  and  subsequent- 
ly in  this  country  :  such  documents,  therefore,  form  uo  part  of 
the  selection  under  our  notice ;  and  many  others  very  curious 
and  valuable,  as  we  are  informed  by  General  Kirkpatrick,  and  as 
we  happen  to  know  on  other  good  authority,  still  remain  un- 
translated in  the  Persian  office  at  Calcutta.  We  join  with  him 
ia  tfa«  hope  ei|>re(tied  in  bis  advertisement,  that  such  documents 
A.  a2 
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u^y  Dot  much  longer  be  suffered  to  remntt  ia  pm^bl«  tAt" 

•curity, 

'  The  register  of  public  letters  whence  this  selection  wm  ex- 
tracted, was  found  in  an  incomplete  state.  It  commecces  in 
Febniary  1785,  and  ends  in  November  1793,  excluding  there-' 
fore  the  last  five  years  of  the  Sultan's  coirespondeoce :  but  a 
hope  is  expressed  in  the  preface,  that  the  portion  now  unsup- 
plied  may  yet  be  forthcoming.  About  tOOO  letters  luckily  f«U 
into  the  hands  of  Gcnemi  Kirkpatrick,  who  held  a  hi^  office 
under  the  supreme  government  of  India,  at  the  period  of  the 
last  war  in  Mysore,  and  was  employed  in  the  iniportaBt  and 
delicate  measures  incident  to  the  restoration  of  that  country  and 
its  dependencies  to  its  legitimate  dynasty,  and  in  forming  ar> 
rangements  for  their  settlement.  About  half  the  abovementios- 
ed  number  of  letters  have  been  arranged ;  and  between  four  and 
five  hundred  are  translated  and  given  in  this  publication ;  together 
with  copious  notes,  and  explanatory  observations  on  every  p<nat 
that  seemed  to  require  or  invite  them. 

Anterior  to  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  we  had  no  competent 
id«a  of  the  horrible  extent  to  which  the  unfeeling  cruelly  md  n^ 
pacity  of  this  extraordinary  person  were  developed.  We  had  read 
imd  seen  xaAfelt  sutticient  to  convince  as,  that  these  propeositieSfr 
existed  in  htm  in  no  common  degree.  Siitl  we  were  disposed  to 
consider  him  comparaiively  with  other  Asiatic  sovereigns,  and 
by  that  to  measure  his  merits  and  demerits  rather  than  by  Ac 
European  standard ;  and  to  reflect  farther,  that  heretofore  the 
accounts  given  of  him  were  by  his  political,  perhaps  also  by  his 
personal,  enemicft,  whose  judgments  might,  without  ibe  impu- 
_tation  of  UMcharitableness,  nave  been  suspected  of  an  unfavovr- 
able  bias.  Retributive  Justice  (we  will  digress  a  moment  loi^r 
to  remark)  was  strongly  evinced  in  the  instruments  of  Tippoo's- 
downfall:  many  of  the  assailants  of  the  ramparts  of  his  capital 
had  not  long  before  been  treacherously  immured  in  its  prisons— 
the  gallant  General  (Sir  David  Baird),  the  leader  of  the  storm ii^ 
party,  was  of  this  number.  When  we  recollect  too  that  he  per- 
mitted a  Frenchman  to  establish  a  Jacobin  club  in  his  capital, 
which  swore  eternal  hatred  to  all  kings  with  the  evception  yT  Ci~ 
tizen  Tippoo,  we  are  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  inconaistenac* 
and  absurdities  of  the  man. 

But  after  the  publication  of  these  letters,  all  specntatioD  u|>on 
his  character  is  lost  in  certainty ;  v.e  here  find  the  sultan's  own 
pen  unintentionally  recording  his  own  character,  which  is  sum- 
itked  up  in  a  few  lines  by  his  translator,  from  whose  judgment  in 
this  and  other  parts  of  the  work,  we  see  no  material  ground  of 
Ameut,  exceptmg  it  be  in  the  estimate  of  the  usurpo^'s  tmleot. 
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On  iHm  bMd,'  notwithetandiDg  die  littUneues  so  conspicuous  in 
maay  oi  his  acts,  we  cannot  but  still  consider  him  on  the  wHbIc 
as  far  above  the  ordinary  scale  of  Asiatic  intellect  and  vigour, 
and,  indeed,  of  that  class  of  humanity  in  general  in  which  it  it 
fsir  to  place  him. 

W«  trust,  faoxvcver,  that  the  following  brief  summary,  dram 
b;  an  impartial  hand,  of  the  character  of  his  domestic  govern 
jnent,  and  of  his  intercourse  with  foreign  states,  as  exemplified 
in  these  letters,  will  quiet  the  perplexities  of  those  moralizing 
politicians,  whose  impartial  optics  can  perceive  no  difference 
between  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte  in  his  European  aggressions, 
and  that  of  England  in  the  progress  of  her  oriental  aggrandize- 
ment. 

Tlie  extraordinary  author,  says  General  Kirkpatrick,  "  is  here 
successively  and  repeatedly  delineated,  in  colours  from  his  ow4 
pencil,  as  the  cruel  and  relentless  enemy;  the  intolerant  bigot  cf 
IkM'ioua  fanatic ;  the  oppressive  and  unjust  ruler ;  the  harsh  and 
rigid  master;  the  sanguinary  tyrant ;  the  mrjidious  negociatori 
the  fiivolaua  and  capricious  innovator ;  ttie  mean  and  minuta 
(Kcovomiit ;  the  peddling  trader ;  and  even  the  retail  shopkeeper. 
The  painter/'  it  is  added,  "  will  not  be  suspected  of  overcharging 
Ae  unfavourable  traits  of  the  picture,  when  it  is  considered  that 
that  picture  is  his  own."  P.  10,  How  far  this  cbsrscter  may 
be  correct,  we  shall  now  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themselves  from  specimens  of  his  correspondence. 

We  will  begin  with  the  first  letter,  including  the  notes  and 
obserratjous  by  the  Editor. 

"  LETTER    I. 

"  To  Mirza  MaJiommed  Ali,  Superintendant  ^ihe  Elephant  Stahlet 

atNugr',  dated  Puta  {or  SeringapalamJ,  2dofByaz^,  year  Ud, 

{\7feb.  i?H3.) 

"  The  humble  aildress  Qyou]  sent  [us]  has  passed  under  {our] 
view,  and  the  circumstances  £therRin]  are  duly  comprehended.  You 
write  '  that  the  M&titfuddifi\  attached  to  you,  have  adopted  habiU 
of  ease  and  of  lounging  in  Nugr,  pretending  that  is  necessary  for 
them  to  see  and  confer  with  the  'i'aaWtdarX  of  Nugr;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  fifleen  days  are  consumed  in  preparing  ths 
WXcuQts  of  oDt; ;  and  that  nothing  is  done  excepting  at  ifngr,  uuugb 
MKmiy  M6tuavddy  §,  agreeably  to  our  orders,  attends  on  Qie  part  of 
Nursia  to  assist  in  the  buHJness.' 

"  This  [representation]  has  caused  [us]  die  utmost  surprize* 
Wbenever  the  M&uiuddiu  belonging  to  your  department  cease  to 
yield  you  proper  obedience,  you  must  give  them  a  severe  flogging; 
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and  mAkiiig  them  prepArei  with  the  greatest  dispatch,  the  tnta  and 
other  paper*  required  by  our  former  ordera,  transmit  the  same  duly 
to  the  presence." 

"  OB  BE  R  VAT  to  MS. 

"  To  understand  the  foregoing  letter  properly,  it  is  necessary  to 
sappoae,  what,  indeed,  is  moat  probable,  that  the  ele^^ant  mews,  or 
stables,  were  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  town  of  Nugr. 

"  This  letter  furnishes  a  proper  occasion  for  cautioning  the  reader, 
who  may  not  be  conversaoi  in  the  history,  or  acquainted  with  the 
genius  or  frame  of  the  native  governments  of  India,  against  hastily 
drawing  any  general  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  latter  point, 
from  the  particular  practice  or  maxims  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  The  coa> 
duct  of  this  prince  was  too  commonly  governed  by  caprice,  and  was 
too  often  the  mere  result  of  individual  feelings  and  character,  to  af- 
ford a  just  criterion  of  the  generality  of  Asiatic  sovereigns,  or  Asia- 
tic  states.  Thus,  any  one  who  should  be  led  to  infer,  from  the 
punishment  here  directed  to  be  inflicted  on  the  idle  clerks  of  the 
alephant  deparunent,  that  it  is  customary  in  India  (as  in  China  and 
Russia]  to  nog  any  but  the  menial  servants  of  government  for  ne- 
gleet  of  duty,  would  be  greatly  mistaken:  as  he  would  also,  if  he 
supposed  that  mutilation  was  no  uncommon  penalty  in  that  comiti^, 
for  corruption  or  other  misdemeanors  in  the  admimstration  of  public 
a&ira,  because  the  Suit<m  sometimes  thouirht  pri^r  to  threaten 
official  delinquents  with  that  punishment.  The  fact  is,  that  all  hia 
hookiU'tidpiaiM,  or  instructions  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  and 
others,  conclude  with  a  denunciation  of  the  penalties  to  which  tbey 
will  be  liable,  in  case  of  disobedience  or  disregard  of  the  orders  con- 
tained in  them.  Sometimes  these  are  generally  stated  under  the 
vague  but  emphatic  term  of '  the  worst  of  punishments :'  at  others 
they  are  specifically  named ;  as,  crucifixion  m  one  or  two  cases,  and 
mutilation  in  others. 

"  Tippoo  himself,  as  I  learn  from  Colonel  Wilks,  was  once  pub- 
licly bambooed  (or  caned)  by  order  of  Hyder,  in  whose  good  graces 
he  would  never  appear  to  have  stood  very  high.  Ihia  opinion  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  a  most  curious  original  document,  which  I 
met  withatSeringapatam,in  1799,  while  employed  in  examining  the 
mass  ofpapers  discovered  more  immediately  ai^r  the  capture  <^the 

eice.  1  found  it  amongst  a  variety  of  other  papers  of  the  time  of 
yder,  deposited  in  a  basket  or  box,  where  it  had  prob^ly  remained 
undisturbed  and  f<H-gotten  ever  since  his  death.  It  is  a  narrow  slip, 
about  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  is  entitled  at  top  A^U  tl  j| 
or '  an  agreement,*  beneath  which  words  is  the  impression  in  i£k  ^  a 
small  square  seal,  resembling  in  all  respects  the  usual  signet,  or  ring- 
seal  of  the  Sultan,  and  bearing  together  with  the  name  *  I'ippoo 
Sultan,'  the  date  '  1184,'  {Hejra).  The  instrument  ilaelf  is  with- 
ont  date;  but  it  must  of  course  have  been  executed  some  time  be- 
tween the  year  iy69  (the  period  when  the  seal  was  engraved)  and 
,1782,  whereht  Hyder  died.  Oa  the  badi  ofthit  paper  is*  short  en- 
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dorscment  of  two  or  three  words  in  Cauareeae,  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  I  cannot  explain. 

"  AGRBBUBNT. 

"  1.  I  will  not  do  [any]  one  thing  without  the  pleasure  of  your 
blessed  Majestv,  lord  of  benefits  [or  my  bountiful  lord];  if  I  do,  let 
me  be  punished  in  whatever  manner  may  seem  fitting  to  )cour  au-' 
ipicious  mind.— One  article. 

"  3.  If  in  the  a&ira  of  the  Sircar  (or  goTemment)  I  diould  com- 
mit theft,  or  be  guilty  sf  fraud,  great  or  ima]],  let  me,  as  the  due 
punishment  thereof  be  strangled.— One  article, 

"3.  If  I  be  guilty  of  prerarication  or  miwepresentation,  or  of 
deceit,  &e  due  puniahment  thereof  is  this  same  strangulation.— One 
article. 

"  4.  Wkhout  the  orders  of  the  presence,  I  will  not  receive  from 
anyone,  Nuaert,  kc.  (gifts  or  offerings);  neither  will  I  take  things' 
from  any  one  [meaning  perhaps  forcibly]  ;  if  I  do,  let  my  nose  be 
cut  o^  and  let  me  be  driven  from  the  city. — One  article. 

"  5.  If,  excepting  on  the  afiairs  of  the  Sircar,  I  should  hold  con- 
▼eraation  [probably  cabal  or  intrigue']  with  any  person,  or  be  guilty 
of  deceit,  &c.  let  me  in  punishment.thereof  be  stretched  on  across. 
.^>De  article. 

"  S.  Whenever  a  country  shall  be  coran^itted  to  my  charge  by  the' 
Shear,  and  an  army  be  placed  under  my  command,  I  will  carry  on 
all  business  regarding  the  same,  with  the  advice  and  through  the 
medium  of  sudi  confidential  persons  as  may  be  appointed  [for  the 
purpose]  by  the  Sircar;  and  if  I  transact  such  a^irs  through  any 
Other  channel  than  this,  let  me  be  strangled.-r-One  article. 

"  7.  If  there  should  be  «nir,occa3ion  for  correspondence  by  writ- 
ing, or  to  buy  or  give  [away]  any  thing,  or  any  letters  should  arrive 
from  any  place,  I  will  do  nothing  [In  such  matters]  without  the  con- 
currence  aod  advice  of  the  person  appointed  by  the  Sircar. — One 
article. 

'•  B.  i  have  written  and  delivered  these  few  articles  of  my  owd 
free  wlH,  fceeping  the  contents  whereof  in  ray  heart's  remembrance, 
I  will  act  in  each  article  accordingly.  If  I  forget  this  and  act  in  any 
other  [or  di&rent]  manner,  let  me  punished  agree^ly  to  the  fore- 
going writing." 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  wondered  at,  that  one  to  whom  the  idea 
of  corporal  punishment,  even  in  his  own  person,  would  seem 
from  toe  preceding  instrumeot,  as  well  as  from  Colonel  Wilks's 
report,  to  have  been  familiar  before  his  accession  to  the  dirone, 
riioald,  after  that  event,  have  applied  the  practice,  with  similar 
disregard  to  the  rank  or  station  of  offenders,  to  those  then  sub* 
jected  to  his  authority. 

The  Sukao's  affectation  of  universal  knowledge  is  as  coo- 
spicuous  as  his  bigotry,  or  his  trifling  attention  to  qeconomy. 
We  have  a  whimsical  exhibition  of  all  these  qualities  in  the  fol- 
lowing picture  of  a  Mafaommedan  sovereign,  instnietmg  a  HiD' 
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doo  raiDister  on  the  conTcrsion  of  a  ChriitiMi  to  ihe  teneti  of 

tslam,  and  in  the  subjoiDed  ioslructions  upon  liis  eatablisbmeot 
of  menial  servants. 

■*  Your  letter  hu  been  receiTed.  You  write  '  that  the  European 
prisoner,  irhoK  allowance  of  two  *  tanams  a  day  had  been,  in  con- 
■oqneoce  of  hU  misbehaTiour,  reduced  to  one,  being  skilled  in  Um 
mortar  practice ;  you  propose  conTerting  him  to  the  faith,  and  wiA 
for  our  orders  on  the  subject.'  It  is  understood. — Adiiiittins  the 
aforesaid  to  the  honour  of  Isliniism,  you  wilt  cootinue  to  pay  hun  ai 
before  two  fanams  a  day.  Let  him  also  be  employed  in  firing  at  the 
flag.  We  have  ourself,  however,  brought  inc  mortar  practice  to 
tiiat  degree  of  perfection,  that  children  of  ten  and  eleven  yean  of 
age  are  taught  to  bit  (he  point  of  a  spear. 

"  You  may,  as  you  propose,  engage  a  sweeper,  at  the  monthly 
vages  of  ten  or  twelve  tanams,  and  employ  him  in  sweeping  out  mS 
lung.mahal  (or  painted  apartment),"  &c.  &c.     P.  13. 

On  another  occa^iou  he  gives  instructions  to  a  physician  bow 
to  treat  a  subject  bitten  by  a  rabid  auimal — he  is  told  in  ctui- 
clu!-ioii  "  not  to  let  the  discharge  from  the  wound  stop,  but  to 
keep  It  open  for  six  months."  V.  147.  Another  patient  in  a 
crippled  state  from  a  rheumatic  or  scrophnlous  complaint,  is 
fiiruisbed  by  the  Sultan  with  two  bottles  of  the  essential  oil  of 
camphor,  the  tree  producing  it  hating,  he  sa>s,  been  recently 
discovered  in  hiscountiyf.  He  furnishes  instructions  also  how 
to  mb  the  teet  with  it,  and  to  take  it  inwardly  by  putting  the 
weight  of  a  rupee  into  a  bason  of  broth.  We  may  be  permitted 
to  hope  that  this  proceedea  from  a  transienl  feeling  of  huma- 
nity, especially  as  he  concludes  bis  prescription  by  desirii^  to  be 
informed  what  benefit  was  derived  from  it.  One  other  instance 
of  doubtful  humanity  we  are  induced,  though  it  be  almost  soli^ 
tfiry,  to  insert.  Some  depredations  had  been  committed  in  or 
about  Calicut  (a  part  of  his  dominions  over  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  pouring  out  of  his  wrath  in  a  sad  stream  of  devasta- 
tion), and  some  of  the  robbers  and  highwaymen,  as  be  terms  the 
rioters,  were  killed,  and  some  were  taken. — "Such,"  he  observesy 
p.  449,  "  as  have  been  already  killed,  are  killed — but  why 
should  the  remainder  be  put  to  death  i"  "  Their  proper  puni^ 
vent  ia  this — let  the  do^s,  both  black  and  white,  be  dispatched 
to  Seringapatam."     This  letter  was  written  in  17Q5. 

TV  royaj  quack,  on  several  recorded  occasions,  condescended 
to  prescribe  for  bis  sick  subjects.  The  minuteness  of  the  fol- 
lowing is  amusing,  and  indeed  surprising,  when  we  consider  the 
really  uoportant  conceniB  that  were  ever  pressing  on  his  attention. 
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"  Your  letter  rf  tbe  — -  was  received  this  d«y,  uul  hu  itemed 
us  of  Dowlat  Khan's  being  ill  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder:  we  have, 
ID  consequence,  sent  by  the  post  an  emetic  to  be  taken  the  first  day, 
together  with  other  proper  medicines  for  the  seven  subsequent  days. 
These  are  all  separately  made  up  in  cloth,  and  seated, 

'*  The  way  of  taLing  an  emetic  is  this  ;  dissolving  the  powder  in 
about  four  tolah  ^orfour  rupees)  weight  of  hot  water,  let  nim  swal- 
low it.  After  this,  whenever  he  feeu  inclined  to  vomit,  he  must 
drink  eight  tolah  weight  of  warm  water.  When  he  has  vomited  five 
or  sis  times,  let  him,  after  an  interval  of  six  hours,  have  some  broth 
mixed  with  rice.  In  the  eveaine,  before  he  eat^  his  dinner,  make 
bim  take,  tn  a  little  cold  water,  half  a  tolah  weight  of  seed  of  Ses- 
wort,  softened  with  some  oil  of  almonds.  By  the  favour  of  God,  in 
one  or  two  vomitings,  the  strangury,  or  obstruction  of  nrine,  will 
be  removed. 

"  The  following  morning  [after  the  vomit]  a  dose  of  the  other 
medicine  is  to  be  taken  in  eight  tolahs  of  syrup  oFab-tkdkh,  and 
radish  leaves.  This  course  is  to  be  pOrsued  for  seven  days,  during 
which  the  patient  need  not  abstain  irom  acids,  but  must  avoid  eat- 
ing black  and  red  pepper,  and  other  heating  and  flatulent  things. 
The  diet  should  be  curry  of  radishes  with  boiled  rice,  and  his  drink 
an  inAision  of  muak-melon  seeds,  cucumber  seeds,  and  dry  thorn,  of 
«ach  half  a  tolah  weight.  By  this  means,  if  there  should  actually  be 
a  stone  in  the  bladder,  it  wilt  be  passed." 

Tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  an  apothecary  as  wall 
as  a  physician,  and  sold  by  retail  various  drugs  and  med^ 
cameots.  We  find  in  bis  co ires punde nee,  instructions  to  his 
provincial  officers  to  establish  shops  on  his  behalf  in  every 
district.  As  might  be  expected,  the  royal  retailer  forced  ^e 
regular  tradesmen  out  of  the  market.  He  thus  writes  to  one 
of  his  agents  : 

"  You  write — *  That  in  conformity  with  our  orders,  you  have  es- 
tablished shops  in  our  behalf,  in  every  district  under  your  authority, 
and  engas;edin  our  service  a  money  changer  and  accountant  for  con.- 
ducting  the  concerns  of  each :  but  that  in  some  districts  the  object 
of  prohi  is  completely  frustrated ;  while  iu  others,  the  gains  are  so 
very  small,  as  to  be  even  inadequate  to  the  monthly  pay  of  the 
mrrafs  and  accountants ;  owing  (as  y«u  say)  to  the  more  considera- 
ble towns,  where,  heretofore,  gold  and  silver,  bullion  and  spe- 
cie, to  the  amoimt  of  thousands  of  pagodas,  used  to  be  brought 
far  the  purpoaea  of  traffic,  being  now  forsaken  by  the  traders,  who, 
taking  alarm  at  the  establishment  of  our  shops,  resort,  in  conse- 

Sucnce,  to  other  places ;  none  but  the  poorer  classes,  in  short,  ever 
ealing  with  them,  and  then  only  to  the  amount,  perhaps,  of  six  or 
■even  Tanann," 

This  report  from  one  of  hU  superintendants  nettled  the 
sultan,  who  directs  perseverance  in  his  own  scheme,  and  rebukes 
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sn  officioiu  suggestion  at  impro»enient — "  ThCTe  ia  no  r^U' 
Ution  issued  by  us  that  does  not  cost  us  in  the  franiing  of  it  the 
deliberation  of  five  hundred  jears.  This  being  the  case,  do  70U 
parfonn  exactly  what  we  order ;  neither  exceeding  our  direc- 
tions, nor  suggestiug  any  thin^  from  yourself."     P.  130. 

He  gives  frequent  initnictions  u  to  the  sellif^,  or  holding 
back,  in  view  to  a  better  price,  raiious  articles  of  merchaodize 
that  he  was  in  the  habtt  of  exporting  en  hia  own  accoont  for 
foreign  parts. 

"  You  must  not  be  in  haste  to  dispose  of  the  cinnamon,  aand^ 
wood,  pepper,  and  rice,  imported  at  Muscat  from  Mangalore.  Keep 
them  carefully,  till  they  become  (tear,  and  will  yield  a  good  profit, 
and  then  sell  them.*'    P.  187. 

Soon  after  he  gives  detailed  instructions  for  effecUng  a  rise  in 
price,  by  conceafuig  the  apount  of  goods  on  hand  at  Muscat, 
and  ^ving  out  that  his,  the  sultan's  orders,  had  been  received  for 
discontinuing  the  sales  there,  and  for  re-exporting  the  goods  to 
Judda,  "  where  also  we  have  a  factory ;  and  that  you  are  about 
to  do  so.  Having  circulated  this  report;  you  must  keep  the 
goods  by  you  till  the  price  of  Ihem  advances  to  ,  when  you 

will  sell  ihem  widiout  farther  delay."    P.  189. 

Similar  instances  of  his  minute  and  dishonest  attention  to 
thrift  abound  in  his  letters.  One  of  bis  principal  generals,  his 
brother-in-law,  complains  of  the  scantiness  of  hu  wardrobe,  and 
applies  to  his  royal  kinsman  for  the  means  of  making  up  some 
clothes,  and  is  authorised  to  appfopriate  three  hundred  rupees, 
(Spl.)  of  the  government  money  to  that  purpose.  This  per- 
>  mission  is  conveyed  in  the  same  letter  that  directs  the  movements 
of  an  army,  and  the  operations  of  an  important  siege.  Hb  am- 
bassadors proceeding  to  the  court  of  Poona,  had,  as  is  usual  in 
the  en  St,  a  ^uard  of  honour  attached  to  their  mission.  This  thc^ 
are  directed  to  have  duly  exercised. — "  You  must  not,  however, 
expend  any  powder  on  such  occasions."  P.  167.  An  am- 
bassador to  Louis  XVI.  signified  the  extent  of  hia  wants  for  hia 
long  voyage.  His  excellency  is  duly  admonished  on  the  score  of 
expenditure.  "  W  here,"  the  sultan  asks,  "  can  be  the  necesn^ 
of  so  many  wax  candles  ?  You  moreover  write,  that '  the  col- 
lector of  Mangalore  delivers  to  you  only  old  and  black  rice'— 
It  is  known,  lliat  rice  is  good.  You  must  take  it,  and  not 
engage  in  improper  altercation.    AVhat  more  f    P.  21 3. 

Of  his  vanity  and  self-sufficiency,  many  examples,  in  addition 
to  vihat  our  extracts  exhibit,  are  found  in  his  letters.  The  fol- 
lowing pompous  effusion,  from  memoirs  of  his  reign,  written  by 
himself,  is  truly  ludicrous. 
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"  —  the  special  retinue  [Hroceeded  to  the  seat  of  the  Sultanut. 
Here,  with  a  view  to  the  proper  arraagement  of  flairs,  great  and 
small,  1  framed  variaus  hukm>DBmahs,  [or  Mrdinances]  and  numerous 
«ther  things ;  aU  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  comprehending  in- 
stituteif  civil  and  fiscal,  general  as  well  as  particular  rules  for  war 
and  peace  [literally,  for  Uie  battle  and  the  banquet],  and  regulations 
for  me  govemmeut  of  the  people  at  large.  They  moreover  treated 
of  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  the  ooble  and  ignoble,  of  levy- 
ing tribute  on  the  subject,  and  of  affording  protection  to  the  people ; 
oimaking  progress  through  the  countrv,  and  inspecting  the  for- 
tresses ;  ana  of  duly  guarding  the  kingaom  on  all  sides.  In  fine, 
they  comprised  numerous  new  inventions,  and  fresh  contrivances 
without  measure ;  and  I  ordained  that  the  same  should  be  preserved 
in  our  elevated  fiunily,  andbe  transmitted  through  our  eminent  race, 
to  the  end,  that  our  sons  of  exalted  degree,  and  our  grandsons  of 
iUtutrious  descent,  generation  after  generation,  deriving  from  the 
penual  the  abundant  benefits  with  which  they  are  replete,  may 
be  thereby  enabled  to  administer  the  various  aBairs  of  state,  and  the 
important  concerns  of  sovereignty,  wUh  due  order  and  resularilT." 
P.  336. 

He  work  whence  the  above  extract  is  taken  is  entitled 
Tarikh-e-Khoc?aKtady ;  i.  e.  History  of  the  God-gifted  Govern- 
ment, written  by  Tippoo  himself,  and  forming  the  basis  of  a 
more  extentled  work  by  Zynal  Aabedin  Shustry,  hb  historio- 
grapher, entitled  Sultan-e-Towarikh,  meaning,  we  believe,  tfae 
sultan  or  sovereign  of  histories.  This  work  is  little  else  than  a  rhe- 
torical amplification  of  the  former  royal  effusion.  Another 
book  was  composed  by  the  same  writer,  under  the  sullau's  in- 
structions, called  Fnthlil  Muhajidin,  or  the  Triumph  of  the  Holy 
Warriors.  Thb  is  a  code  of  regulations  for  every  department, 
rank,  movement,  &c.  8ic.  of  his  army,  and  is  a  curious  pro- 
duction. An  ample  specimen  of  it  is  translated  by  General 
Kirkpatrick,  and  given  in  the  appendix.  We  can  afford  room 
only  to  notice,  that,  after  describing  the  former  comparative 
superiority  of  European  ucttcs,  it  is  observed  to  exist  no  longer 
in  those  opposed  to  the  sultan.  "  Since  the  latter  had  improved 
so  greatly  in  the  science  of  war,  as  to  leave  his  masters  at  an  in- 
j$ni^e  distance,  especially  in  the  ordnance  department;  and  this 
is  described  as  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  Nazarenes,  (or 
Christians)  possessed  a  capability,  like  die  salamander,  of  living' 
in  fire."     Ap.  p.  Ixvii. 

The  sword,  as  well  as  the  pen  of  die  historic^rapher,  was 
called  into  action  in  the  service  of  the  sultan.  On  the  former, 
however,  Tippoo  seems  to  have  placed  no  great  reliance ; — for 
b  many  letters  addressed  to  him  m  diis  collection,  he  it  bitterly 
reproached  for  misconduct  and  pusillanimity.    "  Such  conduct," 
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be  writes  to  faim  on  ooe  occastoD,  "  cBuseB  in  us  tb*  utoKwt 

wuazement,  is  utterly  irreccHiciletbte  with  every  idea  of  courage, 
and  warrants  a  suspicion  of  absolute  cowardice  in  you."  P.  1 69. 
This  seems  sufficieatl)  severe  t«  b  military  commander  ;  but 
the  full  measure  of  the  sultan's  wrath  against  this  unfortunate 
poet  is  not  yet  poured  out.  "  It  appears  to  us,  from  all  the 
letters  which  reach  us  from  yoo,  that  you  have  conceived  a 
mortal  dread  of  the  accursed  tribe  to  which  you  are  opposed. 
Neither  ihe  chastisement  of  that  worthless  crew,  nor  the  proper 
settlement  of  our  affairs  io  that  (|uaTter,  can  therefore  be  ex- 

Kcted  from  you."  P.  1 70.  This  relates  to  an  expedition  into 
alabar,  a  warfare  in  which  Tippoo,  as  well  as  the  Ei^liah, 
ever  experienced  the  most  mortitying  disasters,  and  ignoble 
loAS.  Tippoo  notices  the  great  expem^ture  nf  ammuBition  in 
this  unprofitable  bush-fighting. — '^  We  are  curious  to  know," 
he  sarcastically  writes,  "  and  desire  yon  will  inform  us,  how 
many  of  the  enemy  have  been, sent  to  hell  by  die  expenditure  of 
such  a  number  of  cartridges.  One  hundred  of  your  men  beinz 
wounded,  no  doubt  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  must  have  been 
slain,"  P.  171.  The  military  penman  is  then  reproached  with 
forgetting  the  rules  laid  down  in  his  own  work  fur  conducting  a 
warfare  iu  a  close  and  woody  country,  and  directed  to  conforrR 
hereto  in  his  future  operations :  the  sultan  intimating,  however, 
his  intention  of  repairing  in  person  to  that  quarter,  with  an  t»- 
cotisiderable  force,  with  which  he  should  utterly  destroy  the 
enemy.     P.  172. 

We  may  here  notice  with  propriety  tlie  anathematising  Ult- 
berality  with  which  Tippoo,  in  common,  indeed,  with  many  of 
the  intolerant  followers  of  Islam,  speaks  of  his  opponents. 

"  The  account  of  Gunaish  Bheru's  arrival  in  hell  has  been  re- 
ceived. We  only  require  the  blessing  of  God  to  attend  us,  in  order 
to  the  speedy  removal  of  whatever  superfluous  hairs  are  remaining. 
Many  such  are  always  coming,  and  many  going.  The  favour  f£ 
God  continues  our  aid  and  support."    P.  3tt4. 

This  refers  to  a  Hindu,  against  whom  Tippoo's  bigoted 
hatred  was  strongly  excited.  The  following  is  applied  to  his 
own  kindred  in  faith  and  blood— to  the  adherents  of  the  Nawah 
of  Shahuoor,  to  whose  family  the  sultan  was  related  by  adouble 
intermarriage.     It  is  taken  from  his  own  Memoirs. 

"  I  was  myself  with  the  first  column  when  challenged  by  theae 
siparpinnB,  and  forbad  to  advance.  I  directed  a  company  of  my  ad- 
vanced guard  to  reply  with  fire,  whf^n  a  volley  .was  mstandy  di^ 
charged  by  the  foremost  company  of  t)ie  victorious  army  amonnt 
the  scorpions,  which  sent  numbers  of  the  said  scorpions  to  h^*' 
P.  427.     " 
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Amot^  the  farminatioiis  iasuing  from  the  hitler  pen  of 
the  sultan,  an  adequate  share,  it  may  be  well  supposed,  is 
dffccted  against  the  Eoglish.  "  Those  accursed  ones"  are 
"sent  to  hell,"  occurs  in  every  page  of  his  Memoirs  re- 
latiog  to  the  operations  against  these  hated  adversaries.  On 
General  Mathews  and  the  unfortunate  army  led  by  their  ad* 
verse  desliny  into  the  power  of  'I'ippoo  at  Hednore,  he  emits 
his  venom  with  unrestrained  raitcour.  His  self-complacency  on 
snch  a  trium[^ant  occasion  may  be  conceived ;  and  we  can, 
with  faucied  ease,  trace  the  progress  of  his  hatred  from  the  pen 
thai  insults  the  ill-fated  victims,  to  the  da^cr  and  the  bowl,  that 
put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  his  treachery. 

"  I,  being  then  sealed  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards, 
rapidly  advanced  with  a  division,  when  about  sixty  of  the  En- 
glish were  sent  to  hell."  On  another  occasion,  "  about  two 
hundred  of  these  good-for-nothing  people  were  sent  to  hell.  A 
few  persons,  too,  of  the  army  of  tlie  Ahmedy  Sirkar  tasted  the 
sherbet  of  martyrdom ;  and  one  officer,  being  wounded,  waa 
canied  off  by  the  Nazarenes."  App.  p.  iv.  Such  is  the  phrase- 
ol<^  adopted  by.  Mahomedan  writers  when  relating  the  death 
of  friend  or  foe.  All  ]hK  faithful  slain  in  battle  against  inlidels 
are  inruUed  in  their  vast  army  of  martyrs — they  gently  slide  out 
of  the  world  sipping  the  sherbet  of  martyrdom ;  tasting  the 
nectar  of  immortality,  or  inhaling  the  odours  of  beatitude.  The 
destination  of  the  other  party  needs  uo  repetition. 

A  curious  account  is  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  formation  of 
his  Ahmedy  *  corps,  or  favourite  regiment ;  one  of  the  earliest 
measures  of  his  reign  :  and  as  it  marks  the  man,  we  will  briefly 
notice  his  relation, how  "  the  Portuguese  Nazarenes,  about  three 
hundred  years  ago,  obtaining  permisiiion  to  establish  themselves 
(at  Goa),  forced  the  people  to  embrace  their  false  religion,  and 
flourished  to  the  extent  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  idol  temples,  in 
each  of  which  they  placed  a  Padr«  or  two,  whose  religion  was, 
in  fact,  that  of  the  Guebres,  (or  ancient  Persians,  pyrolalers). 
When,  by  the  divine  favour,  and  through  the  aid  of  the  asylum 
of  prophecy  (Mahommed),  and  the  conquering  lion  of  God 
(All),  the  port  of  Kurial  (Mangalore),  fell  into  our  haods ;  the 
odious  proceedings  of  these  accursed  Padres  became  fully 
known  to  us,  and  caused  our  zeal  for  the  holy  faith  to  boil  over." 
He  proceeds  to  relate  how,  in  this  stale  of  ebullition,  he  caused 
exact  lists  to  be  prepared  of  the  habitations  of  all  the  Christians 


*  Ahmed  ia  a  name  of  MBhamined,  derived  from  »  Arabic  root,  meaning 
prmt.  The  Erst  muntti  of  the  Mahommeilsii  year,  Tippoo'i  largest  carrent  coin, 
bii  bToarite  corpii,  kc.  are  calkd  aimtiif,  by  way  ordiltinclion. 
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tfiroimkout  his  dominRms,  and  had  oiRcers  and  soldiers  ststiotled 
at  evei^  place  bo  inhabited,  wiih  sealed  orders  to  be  opened  at  > 
certain  hour  of  a  certain  day,  "  Accordinf^y  our  orders  were 
every  where  opened  at  the  same  moment,  and  every  Chnstian, 
male  or  femsJe,  without  exception,  were  made  prisoners,  and 
dispatched  to  our  presence.  Those  fit  to  bear.arms  were  en- 
rolled, and  ultimately  adnutted  to  the  honour  of  Islamism;  and 
the  appellation  of  Ahmedy  Aias  bestowed  on  the  collective  body." 
P.  ba.  This  corps  was  not,  however,  composed  eiclusivel;  of 
converts  from  Christianity.  Soon  after  its  establishment,  it  re- 
ceived a  considerable  accession  of  strength  in  captives  from  the  ■ 
Koorg  country.  The  males  were  compelled  to  embrace  the 
Mahomedan  faith,  and  enrolled  among  the  Abmedies ;  and  his 
commaitders  received  orders  to  treat  these  new  convert!  with  the 
greatest  tenderness,  and,  "  in  short,  to  consider  ihem  as  more 
precious  than  their  own  souls."     P.  60, 

Respecting  his  devastating  visit  to  Koorg,  the  following  entry 
is  made  in  the  sultan's  Memoirs,  which  is  the  more  worthy  of 
attention,  as  it  adverts  also  to  a  curious,  but  well  authenticated, 
custom  among  the  Nairs. 

*'  When  I  arrived  I  sent  for  all  the  leaders  of  the  rebels,  and  de- 
livered into  their  hands  written  mandates  to  the  following  effect: 
It  is  the  custom  with  you  for  the  eldest  of  five  brothers  to  marry, 
and  for  the  wife  of  snch  brother  to  be  common  to  all  five;  hence, 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  or  remotest  doubt  of  your  being  all 
bastards  and  whoresons.  This  is  about  the  seventh  time  that  you 
have  acted  treasonably  towards  the  Sirkar,  and  plundered  our  ar-- 
mies:  I  have  now,  therefore,  vowed  to  the  true  God,  that  if  you 
ever  again  conduct  yourself  traiterously  or  wickedly,  I  will  not 
revile  or  molest  a  single  individual  among  you,  but  malting  Ah- 
tnedies,  (i.  e.  MussulmaDs)  of  the  whole  of  you,  tnmsplant  you  all 
from  this  country  to  some  other ;  by  which  means,  from  being  iUe- 
gitimate,  your  progeny  or  descendants  may  become  legitimate,  and 
tlie  epithet  of  whoresons  may  belong  no  longer  to  your  tribe." 
P.  207- 

This  threat  doth  not  appear  to  have  quieted  this  turbulent 
and  high-spirited  people ;  for  such  instructions  as  the  following 
still  appear  in  the  aoltaD's  letters  to  his  military  commanders. 

"  You  are,  in  conjunction  with ,  to  make  a  general  attack  o& 

the  Koorgs,  when  having  put  to  the  sword  or  made  prisoners  tlie 
whole  of  them,  both  lie  MtaiH  and  the  prisoners  are  to  be  made 
Mussulmans,"  (i.  e.  circumcised).    P.  150. 

And  the  threat  was  accordingly,  as  far  as  was  in  the  sultan''9 

! lower,  carred  into  execution,  as  intimated  in  the  following  artful 
etter,asortof  Fateh  namah,addressed  toa Mahomedan  chieftain. 
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suspected  of  an  intentioD  to  attempt  Ae  recovery  of  aportioa  of 
his  country,  of  which  he  hsd  beeo  recently  bereft  by  the  sultaa, 

"  Some  time  ago,  while  we  happened  to  be  making  a  pn^ess, 
slightly  attended,  for  the  purpoce  of  hupecting  the  foru  of  Ban- 
galore, &c.  the  exciter  of  sedition  in  the  Koorg  country  not  looUng 
to  the  profa^le  consequences  of  such  conduct,  bat  agreeably  to  the 
nature  of  the  children  of  seHiihnesg,  and  of  opportunity- watching 
rebels,  conceiving  vain  hopes  from  the  great  distance  of  our  vic- 
torious army,  raised  their  heads,  one  and  ui,  in  tumult.  Immediately 
on  our  hearing  of  this  circumstance,  we  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
speed,  and  at  once  made  prisoners  of  forty  thousand  occasion-sedi- 
ing  and  sedition-exciting  Koor^g,  who,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of 
our  victorious  army,  had  slunk  mto  woods,  and  concealed  themselves 
in  lofty  mountains,  inaccessible  even  to  birds.  Then  carrying  them 
away  from  their  native  country,  (the  native  place  of  sedition)  we 
raised  them  to  the  honour  of  Islam,  and  incorporated  them  with  our 
band  of  Ahmedies.  As  these  happy  tidings  are  calculated,  at  once, 
to  convey  a  naming  to  Imotrktt,  and  to  affiird  delight  to  friends,  but 
more  especiaUy  to  the  chiefs  of  true  believers,  the  pen  of  amity  baa 
here  traced  them  for  yout  ioformation,"    P,  329. 

Eiamples  of  his  rigid  severity,  oppression,  rapacity,  treachery, 
iodiflference  to  the  interests  or  feelings  of  bis  subjects  bigh  and 
low,  and  other  debasiug  traits  in  his  choracter,  might  be  mul- 
tiplied to  a  great  extent.  The  following  extracts  from  his  lel^ 
ters,  taken  without  much  regard  to  connection  or  arrangement 
nay  more  than  suflice. 

"  You  must  examine  the  accounts  of  the  said  districts  in  the 
strictest  manner.  On  this  occasion  you  must  flog  witbout 
favour  or  partiality  to  any,  all  such  persons,  as,  adopting  the 
practices  of  ingratitude,  have  defrauded  the  Sirkar.  By  these 
means  let  tbe  payment  of  our  dues  be  inforced."  P.  79-  On 
another  occasion  of  supposed  embezzlement,  he  says,  "  let  the 
claims  of  the  Sirkar,  upon  the  aforesaid  collector  and  others,  be 
realized  by  means  of  flogging."  P.  440.  With  an  embassy  pro- 
ceetfing  to  Constantinople,  he  sent  some  elephants,  which  be- 
came taatt  or  unruly,  from  llie  effects  of  the  season  on  their  con- 
stitutions. Go  this  occasion  he  thus  writes  to  his  ambassador : 
"  It  is  owing  to  the  whoreson  tricks  and  roguery  of  the  keepers 
that  tbe  elephants  have  been  made  to  get  hot :  you  must,  there- 
fore, flog  them  (the  keepers)  well.  If,  after  all,  oue  of  the  ele- 
phants proceeding  with  you  should  continue  hot,  you  must 
separate  him  from  the  odiers  by  putting  him  on  board  a  different 
vessel,  giving  him  the  proper  medicines  for  espelling  his  heat." 
P.  233. 

"  What  yon  state  respecting  tlie  misconduct  of  the  Brahmans  is 
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Icaomt.  That  you  diouW  have  gaferei  men,  subject  to  your  au- 
thority, to  act  BO  presumptuously,  and  not  have  put  a  stop  to  the 
business  by  scourging  and  punishing  then  well,  must  be  owing  to 
your  great  age.  You  write,  *  that  you  have  separately  eiEamuied 
them,  and  that  one  lays  the  blame  on  the  other.'  Instead  of  this, 
let  them  be  separately  flosged ;  and  then,  after  duly  interrogating 
them,  let  each  man  write  Sown  his  statement  of  the  matter-vith  his 
own  hand,"  &C.     P.  214. 

TTiis  last  command  was  addressed  to  his  ambassadors  8t 
Poona,  a  Brahman  government.  To  his  commanders  bcsiegii^ 
the  fort  of  Nei^ood,  he  writes,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Nadir  Shah, 
the  follovring  ferocious  mandate. 

"  Let  the  ditch  be  filled,  and  let  the  place  be  stormed  and  ulcen. 
If,  however,  the  place  will  capitulate,  it  will  be  well ;  and  in  this 
case,  with  the  exception  of  Kala  Pundit,  the  rest  may  be  allowed 
their  Iitcb  and  arms ;  but  the  Pundit'a  person  must  be  secured.  In 
the  event,  however,  of  the  assault  of  tne  place,  tray  livimg  ertattm 
M  it,  whetier  man  or  bomub,  old  or  vowtg,  ciitd,  dog,  cat,  or.  any  tiiwg 
tUe,  must  be  put  to  the  tword,  wiui  the  single  exception  of  Kala. 
Pundit.     What  more  ?"     P.  !  H. 

The  following  was,  perhaps,  meant  more  in  terrorem  than  for 
adoption. 

"  If  the  people  persist  in  coming  to  your  house  they  shall  be  de> 
prived  of  their  ean  and  noses.  Par  strict  attention  to  this  order.  H 
IS  surprising  to  us,  that  you  should  act  in  opposition  to  your  in- 
EtructionE.  Perhaps  you  have  laid  them  by  in  the  niche  of  forget*, 
fulness."     P.  303. 

"  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that ,  an  accountant,  belong- 
ing to ,  is  at  the  point  of  death,  and  that  his  brother-in-law  is 

at  Oussoor:  we  therefore  write,  to  direct  that  you  cause  guards  to 
be  placed  over  his  brother-in-law  and  his  agent? ;  and  that,  having 
made  enquiries  respecting  his  substance  and  property,  you  proceal 
by  Dteans  of  scourging  the  parties,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  sam^ 
\ou  and  others  formerly  represented  to  us  that  this  man  possessed 
property  to  the  amount  ofa  lakh  (100,000)  of  pagodas.  Let  the- 
same  be  sought  after  and  discovered,  and  the  whole  be  brought  to 
the  account  of  the  Sirkar.     WhsX  more ;"    P.  145. 

'  Here  appears  u6  presumption  that  his  djing  servant  was  a 
public  defaulter,  or  that  his  relations  stood  on  any  ground  of  re- 
sponsibility. It  was  enough  that  they  were  suspected  of  being 
wealthy. 

He  saw  occasion  to  establish  a  manufactory  of  muskets  in  a 
certain  town. 

"  If,  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be  necessary  to  pull  down  f<»-ty 
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or  fifi^  hoDses  beloi^ing  to  poor  people,  it  will  not  ugnifj." 
Fi  19J. 

No  mention  b  made  of  any  compensation  to  those  thus  de- 
prived of  their  habitntiona. 

Tbe  long  letter,  No.  159)  is  >  series  of  insidious  and  trea- 
cherous instructions  for  the  discovery  and  extortion  of  money, 
that  could  have  occurred  to  none  but  a  miiid  habituated  to  the 
contemplation  of  plunder.  The  devastators  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal might  pro6t  by  a  due  consideration  of  this  villanous  pro- 
duction; for  the  whole  of  which  we  have  not  room,  and  it 
would  be  itgured  by  abridgment. 

His  unfeeling  insolence  to  bis  servants,  even  of  tbe  highest 
rank,  \a  striking.  His  ambassadora  at  Poona  had  interfered  to 
reconcile  some  differences  in  which  a  Mussulman  woman  was 
concerned. 

"  Where,"  he  writes,  "  was  the  necessity  of  your  interfering 
in  this  matter?  It  seems  to  us,  that  old  age  must  h«ye  pro^ 
duced  this  deviation  in  your  conduct,  and  rendered  you  thus  un- 
mindful of  your  lives  and  honour.  When  the  Nazarenes  seized 
upon  hundreds  of  Mussulman  women,  where  then  was  that  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  Isl^,  that  you  now  are  so  desirous  of  mani- 
festing I .  Let  the  fire  of  discord  be  again  kindled,  that  they  (the 
Mahfattas)  may,  in  this  manner,  waste  their  strength  on  eacb 
other."  P.  149.  Again  to  the  same,  after,  as  usual,  recapitulat- 
ing the  contents  of  their  letters  under  acknowledgment,  he 
writes: 

*'  It  is  comprehended.  AH  this  arises  irom  your  n^lect.  That 
your  people  should  act  in  this  improper  manner,  and  that  you,  in- 
stead of  punighing  them  for  so  doing,  should  complain  of  them  to  us, 
is  attributed  to  your  great  age,  and  to  the  climate  of  that  place, 
(Poena)."     P.  195. 

'  Many  orders,  similar  to  .the  following,  are  unblushingly  ad- 
^essed  to  his  military  commanders  and  others  of  the  highest 
rank  of  persons  in  his  dominions. 

'*  Confront  him,  (a  suspected  person)  with ,  and  after  esta- 
blishing his  guilt,  and  placing  him  under  a  guard,  tell  him,  '  that 
you  wiTr release  him,  provided  he  sends  for  his  family.'  Having 
thus  induced  him  by  means  of  this  artifice  to  send  for  his  family, 
you  must  put  the  whole  of  them  in  confinement,  and  make  a  rqfort 
of  the  circumstance  to  us."     P.  128. 

.  "  Crucify  the  miscreant  Moona  Kool,  and  send  for  his  family  and 
keep  them  in  irons.  If  the  Aephew  of  Moona  Kool  should  be  more 
than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  crucify  him  also."     P.  242. 

This  devoted  family,  however,  adopted  a  step,  not  unusual 
with  die  high-minded  classes  of  Hindus,  as  a  refuge  from  dis- 

VOL.  III.  NO.  vii.  B  B 
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hcHiour.    Iliis  dreadful  event  ia  thus  noticed  b;  Tippoo,  in 

reply  to  a  letter  informing  him  of  the  circumstance,  with  an  u^ 
dtnerence  that  marks  his  character. 

"  You  write, '  that  the  villain  Goorkul  being  wounded,  had 
thrown  himself,  tt^ether  with  his  wife  and  chiidreD,  into  a  fire 
liindled  for  the  purpose,  which  had  coitsumed  them  all.'— It  is 
known."     P.  315. 

Hiis  ought  to  have  been  a  lesson  for  the  tyrannical  bigot ; 
but  it  was  not ;  and  he  has  met  his  fate. 

Letter  S89  directs  a  certain  commander  to  chastise  the  tur- 
bulent and  seditions,  wherever  they  may  raise  the  bead  of  revolt  { 
and,  "  after  making  them  prboners,  to  place  those  of  tender 
years  in  the  Ahmedy  band,  and  to  hang  the  remainder." 

"  You  write,  jcc.  &c.  It  is  known.  Ten  years  ago  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen thousand  men  were  hung  upon  the  trees  of  that  district ;  since 
which  time,  the  aforeiwd  treeshavebeen  waiting  for  [orbeen  in  ex> 
pection  of]  more  men.  You  must,  therefore,  bang  upon  trees  aU 
such  of  the  inh^itants  of  that  district  as  have  taken  a  lead  in  these 
rebellious  proceedings."    P.  36 1 . 

"  We  are  much  pleased  with  the  account  you  have  given  of  the 
chastisement  of  the  enemy,  and  of  your  having  taken  six  prisoners 
and  tB'elve  horses  irom  them.  This  behaviour  was  worthy  of  your 
noble  descent,  and  of  your  fidelity  to  ub. 

"  Let  the  prisoners  be  Htraogled,  and  let  the  horses,  after  being 
duly  valued  and  paid  for  to  the  captors,  be  taken  into  die  service  aS 
the  Sirkar."     P.  459. 

"  We  write  again,  to  say  that must  be  secured,  either  by 

stratagem  or  deceit.    With  respect  t« ,  if  he  be  one  of  thein- 

turgeiiU,  he  must  be  suspended  on  a  tree. ,     The  bead  of  as 

enemy  is  best  when  huried  from  the  head  of  a  javelin :  as  a  path-way 
is  best,  whence  the  bramble  has  been  rooted  out."  P.  1 89.   "  Writ© 

a  letter  to ;  invite  him  to'  come  to  you,  and  then  seize  upon  hig 

person."    F.  ui. 

Notwithstanding  these  little  peculiarities  of  disposition,  bis 
highness  the  sultan  was  very  particular  in  preserving  a  proper 
degree  of  decorum  among  his  subjects,  and  in  regulatmg  the 
morals  and  manners  of  his  courtiers, 

*'  It  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  through  the  channel  of  the  C&- 

nareese  newspapers,  that  ,  notwithstanding  his  toothlessneas, 

{1.  e.  his  grest  age]  and  his  experience,  during  bis  recent  visit  to  as, 
of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  presence  [our  disposition  in  this  respect] 
has  forgotten  himself  so  far  as  to  resume  his  former  passion  for  the 
exhibition  of  dancing,  which  he  knows  to  be  highly  repugnant  to 
our  pleasure,     Tfiii  is  a  sign  of  ttqierftiums  wcakk.     But  wherefore 


ve  you  retoained  ^ent  on  this  occasion ;  and  why  have  you  not 
forbiddea  his  pursuit  of  this  amusement  I"    P.  453. 
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in  om  of  his  ordinances,  he  prohibits  the  practices  of  ti^v^ 
for  die  purpose  of  receiving  or  saluting  any  one ;  of  shaking  or 
of  kissing  hands ;  and  of  embracing  when  friends  meet ;  all  which 
are  declared  to  be  odious  customs,  and  contrary  to  the  commands 
of  the  prophet.  It  concludes  with  directing,  that,  as  all  true 
believers  are  brethren  (or  equal)  they  shall  desist  from  these  ui>- 
lawfiil  practices,  and  confine  their  mutual  salutations  to  the  com- 
pliment of '  peace  be  with  you,'  and  its  response, '  to  you  be 
peace.'     App.  p.  xci. 

The  sultan's  procedure  with  respect  to  a  love  afibir  in  which 
one  of  his  officers  had  imprudently  engaged,  is  really  worthy  of 
4idmiration.  The  sultan  insisted  on  its  being  broken  off,  and  the 
lover  resenting  this  interference,  threatened,  as  is  not  unusual 
vith  Mussulmans  under  the  influence  of  temporary  chagrin  or 
disappointment,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka. 

"  Abandon  your  vain  desire  of  proceeding  to  the  holy  temple, 
and  apply  yourself  to  the  affairs  of  the  Sirkar.  This  is  the  most 
advisable  thing  you  can  do."     P.  4^3. 

This  was,  no  doubt,  very  good  advice,  but  the  sultan  did  not 
expect  that  it  would  he  readily  adopted,  as  appears  by  the  foU 
lowii^  letter  addressed  the  same  day  to  different  officers  of  the 
government  in  Calicut,  in  which  city  the  adinonished  party  held 
a  high  office. 

"  Dissuade  -'— ^  from  his  vaJn  purpose  of  repairing  to  the  house 
of  God  (Mecca).  Try,  at  first,  as  far  as  you  may  be  able,  the  efiect 
of  fair  persuasion ;  and  if  this  should  not  succeed,  you  must,  of 
necessity,  confine  him.  You  must,  likewise,  imprison  the  courtesan, 
who  has  been  the  cause  of  this  affiiir."    P.  4t)4. 

Od  the  lover's  "  coming  again  to  his  senses,"  he  was  restored 
to  his  office;  aad  the  woman  in  question  was  released  and 
"  driven  from  Calicut." 

The  scientific  attainments  of  the  sultan  are  well  illustrated  in 
the  following  amusing  passage: 

"  The  barometer  which  you  (M.  Cossigny,  governor  of  Pon- 
dicherry)  sent  us  is  very  complete,  excepting  in  the  article  of  quick* 
.silver,  which,  (iwing  to  its  olaness,  does  not  move  up  and  down.  It 
is  therefore  returned  to  you,  and  you  must  send  another  good  one 
in  its  stead,  that  has  been  made  in  the  present  year."     P.  463. 

General  Kirkpatrick  agrees  in  opinion  with  Colonel  Beatson, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  severity  and  minuteness  of  tbp 
sultan's  regulations,  no  prince  was  ever  so  grossly  imposed 
upon. 

The  amtation  and  arrogance  of  the  sultan  led  bim  to  the  con- 
templation of  a  navy  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line  and  as  many  fri- 
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gates.    In  an  ordinmce  preserved  in  the  appendix,  a  code  of 

regulatjons  is  laid  down  for  his  future  navv,  and  an  estimate  cf 
its  expense  on  this  extensive  establishment.  But,  notwitb- 
standing  his  resources  and  wealth  liave,  on  several  occasions, 
proved  greater  than  could,  in  reason,  have  been  imagined ;  it  ia 
dear  to  us,  that  such  a  navy  greetly  exceeded  his  means,  in  r^ 
spect  both  to  its  construction  andexpense  :  points  on  which  hia 
ideas  appear  to  have  been  crude  und  imperfect.  The  marine 
code  is  dated  in  1796;  and  although  the  ships  are  therein  or- 
dered to  be  csnstractad  with  all  possible  dispatch,  no  prt^esa 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  this  projected  navy,  beyond  the 
code  for  its  regulation,  and  naming  the  ships.  The  duties  of  all 
the  officers  ana  men  are  duly  detailed,  from  the  board  of  act- 
mirally  at  the  capitd  down  to  the  lowest  ranks.  Of  the»e  we 
shall  notice  only  a  part  of  the  avocations  of  the  fourth  lieute- 
nant, which  also  inclade  the  superintendance  of  cooking  and 
issuing  the  provisions;  and  *'  ij',  on  any  occasion,"  continues  the 
ordinance,  "  a  cannon  shot,  which  God  avert,  should  strike  th^ 
■hip,  it  is  the  busines»of  the  fourth  officer  to  see  the  damage 
instantly  repaired,  Etc." 

Almost  all  the  le.tters  and  documents  comprehended  in  diB 
volume  were  originally  written  in  Persian.  We  did  not  ■u{>- 
pose  that  language  to  have  been  so  extensively  known  in  Mysore, 
althou^  we  were  aware  that  it  received  great. encouragement 
from  the  sultan,  as  is  evinced  by  the  noble  collection  of  books 
that  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  captors ;  of  whicli  Mr.  Professor 
Stewart  has  favoured  us  with  a  valuable  catalogue.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  this  seemir^  encouragement  of  literature,  we 
have  reason  to  suspect  the  sultan's  learning  to  have  been  very 
scanty,  and  his  taste  contemptible  indeed.  The  petty  tyrant 
of  the  east,  like  his  mightier  brother  of  the  west,  tolerated  and 
encouraged  in  his  .courtiers  and  slaves  language  of  the  basest 
adulation.  Ilppoo  had  his  composers  of  encomiastics,  periCH 
dical  and  perennial.  One  of  his  letters  contains  directions  how 
to  instruct  four  intelligent  children  and  "  the  dancers"  in  the 
due  recitation  and  performance  of  the  "  encomiastic  odes." 
Gen.  Kirkpatrick  is,  fortunately,  in  possession  of  ti  copy  of  these 
delectable  compositions,  ninety-six  in  number,  all,  with  tlie  ex- 
ception of  the  concludingdistich  of  each,  which  is  in  Persian, 
in  the  Hindiuy  dialect.  They  consist  of  the  most  fulsome  and 
hyperbolical  praises  of  the  sultan,  and  of  disparaging  allusions  tb 
the  English,  Mahrattahs,  and  the  Nizam.  The  style  is  extreme^ 
uncouth  i  and  Gen.  Kirkpatrick  has  no  hesitatiou  in  affirmii^,  that 
Aey  are  utterly  destitute  of  every  species  of  poetical  merit.  Of 
these  curious  compositions,  which  were  set  to  music,  aod  .sank 
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«T  -recited  at  appointed  seasons  and  hours  of  the  daj,  he  hai 
favoured  ua  with  Bpecimens,  some  of  which  we  will  extract,  aa 
sufficieQtly  indicating  the  taste  of  the  sultau. 

"  When  the  Rustum-hearted  king  rushed  forward  [or  charged] 
on  the  nilreh  *  ofhis  anger,  then  did  the  hearts  of  the  Uons  of  £a- 
r<^»e,  [i.  e.  the  En^ish]  quake  irith  dread. 

"  The  flash  of  his  sabre  struck  the  army  of  Bailey  like  lightning : 
it  caused  Munro  to  shed  tears,  resembling  the  drops  from  spring 
clouds. 

On  Laing's  heart  was  fixed  a  stain  like  that  of  the  tulip  :  Coote 
was  Biade.bj  this  cdamity  to  lament  like  a  hyacinth. 

'*  When  the  Mahrattahs  behold  this  army  of  our  king,  the  dread 
thereof  causes  them  to  flee  like  deer. 

'  *'  The  Fringy,  ^i,  e.  the  European,  the-  Frank],  and  the  Nizam, 
pass  night  and  day  together,  trembling  with  fear  of  ouf  king. 

**  When  mankind  behold  the  liberality  and  munificence  of  our 
Idng,  tber  exclaim,  with  one  accord,  <  Hitira  was  an  absolute  mi»er 
eompared-tohim;  Socrates,  Hippocrates,  all  the  sages  of  the  earth, 
appear  before  him  like  to  the  most  ignorant  children.' " 
'  But,  perhaps,  none  of  the  flights  with  which  this  extraordinary 
performance  abounds  are  equal  in  extravagance  to  the  following. 

"  Owing  to  the  justice  of  this  kipg,  the.depr  of  the  forest  maka 
their  pillow  of  the  fion  and  the  tiger,  and  their  matt;%sa  of  the  leopard 
fnd  the  panther."     V.  393. 

The  suitaa's  rage  for  inoovation  impelled  bim  to  the  constant 
inversion  of  a  consolatory  line ;  he  seemed  to  think,  that '  what- 
ever is,  is  irron?.'  He  new-named  his  country  ;  bis  cities;  hi* 
forts ;  his  army  in  every  branch  nod  rank ;  his  coins,  weights,  and 
measures ;  be  invented  new  cycles  and  modes  of  notation,  Hia 
new  calendar  .is  discussed  at  leuglhr  and  wjth  great  talent,  pa- 
tience, and  success,  in  an  article  prefixed  to  the  work  before  us. 
.Aud  in  ao  appendix  are  given  tac  similes  of  several  curious  sub- 
jects J — historical  sketches  of  some  of  the  principalities  or  statea 
depending  upon,  or  bordering  on,  Mysore;—- ordinances  of  the 
sultan  for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  his  commercial, 
military,  and  naval  departments.  Sec.  &c.  On  most  of  these  aria 
offered  copious  and  intelligent  notes  and  comments,  which  super- 
added to  those  appended,  to  the  body  of  the  work,  furnish  such 
an  aggregate  of  authentic  information  on  the  genius  and  mannerf 
of  &st  Indian  courts,  courtiers,  and  people,  as  will  he.  sought  in 
vain.in  any  other  work  within  our  immediate  recollection. 

An  opportunity  may  hereafter  be  offered  to  us  of  recurring  to 
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tome  of  these  topics ;  for  Ae  probability  of  a  second  vol 
composed  of  unpublished  materials  still  in  the  hands  of  General- 
Kirkpatrick,  is  adverted  to,  provided  the  reception  of  das  fay  the 
public,  and  the  health  of  the  editor  should  be  such  as  to  rrader 
an  extension  of  the  work  expedient.  We  eantestly  hc^  that 
both  these  contingencies  will  prove  auspicious. 


Art.  XXI.— rbyagcs  and  Traveb  in  the  Yean  1809,  1810, 
181 1 ;  containing  Statistical,  Commercial^  and  Miscellaneous 
Observations  on  Gibraltar,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  Serigo, 
and  Turkey,  fij  John  Gatt.  London :  Cadell  and  Danes. 
1812. 

Shut  out  from  the  continent  as  we  have  been  for  several  yean 
past,  the  researches  of  our  travellers  have  been  almost  exdur 
gively  directed  to  the  countries  situated  near  the  Mediterranean. 
This  field  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  interesting  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  affording  to  the  inquisitive  observer  am-' 
pie  matter  as  well  poliucal  and  commercial,  as  historical  and 
classical.  Our  naval  superiority  over  the  enemy  has  hitherto 
opposed  to  him  an  insuperable  barrier  to  his  ambitious  view* 
in  that  quarter;  and  has  afforded  to  us  every  facility  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  information. 

Mr.  Gait  baa  been  early  in  submitting  his  observations  to 
'  the  press ;  and  we  cannot  feel  surprised  at  his  promptitude  la 
coming  be^^  the  public,  when  we  consider  in  the  first  place 
tfie  unexampled  celerity  with  which  the  remarks  of  travellers 
are  at  this  period  both  read  and  sold ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
^e  lively  interest  which  the  British  nation  has  taken,  as  well  m 
the  fate  of  Sicily  aa  in  the  termination  of  the  sanguinary- cob  test 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  It  is  our  task  to  give  an  unbiassed 
view  of  the  ojnnions  which  this  gentleman  has  published,  and 
from  our  own  slender  stock  of  information  to  correct  such  errors 
as  he  appears  to  us  to  have  committed  either  through  prejudice 
or  inadvertence.  And  here  we  must  beg  leave  to  premise,  tfast 
it  is  prmcipally  the  interest  which  at  this  juncture  every  Ei^lish- 
man  must  feel  in  the  scenes  described  by  Mr.  Gait  which  has 
induced  us  to  take  critical  notice  of  the  work.  Many  of  his 
ttfaservations  are  certaiidy  valuable ;  particularly  those  which 
relate  to  commerce.  His  political  views  are  however  developed 
with  a  want  of  diffidence,  which  we  might  little  have  expected 
in  a  writer,  whose  habits  and  pursuits  ought  to  have  convinced 
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lum  oJThu  ereat  aiid  msnirest  unfitness  for  political  discussions. 
His  style  also  b  loaded  with  affectations,  and  is  altogether  ver; 
unlike  that  of  a  man  of  scholastic  education  and  habits.  The 
tgaorance  displayed  in  many  of  his  allusions  to  antiquity  is  dis- 
graceful in  one  who  aspires  to  the  dignity  of  authorship;  and  it 
was  probably  a  sense  of  his  imperfections  in  this  department  that 
induced  him  on  one  occasion  to  rank  antiquaries  with  vermin. 

After  a  few  preliminary  observations  on  the  MediterraueaD, 
•uch  SB  are  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  geographical  books,  Mr. 
Gait  traasports  his  readers  to  Gibraltar:  there  we  are  favoured 
with  a  few  superficial  observations  on  the  port,  which  he  con- 
cludes with  an  expression  of  surprise,  that  the  British  govern- 
ment have  not  imposed  a  toll  ou  the  passage  of  all  vesaeb  to 
and  from  the  Mediterranean. 

His  description  of  the  island  of  Sartfinia  is  rather  interestii^ 
ai  to  its  matter,  however  much  we  may  disapprove  of  the 
mauneT :   we  lay  the  following  extract  before  our  readers. 

■*  Hie  state  of  society  in  Sardinia  is  probably  not  unlike  what 
existed  ia  Scotland  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Family 
pride,  a  ^ecies  of  political  scr<^hula,  is  in  Sardinia  particularly  in- 
veterate. But  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  nobles  begins  to  be 
counteracted  by  the  natural  disposition  of  the  sovereign  to  extend 
his  own  authority.  Many  parts  of  the  country  are  in  what  a  poli- 
tician considers  anly  as  an  unsatisfactory  state.  In  the  district  o£ 
Tempio  this  is  greatly  the  case;  the  mountuns  are  rafested  with 
benditti,  and  the  villages  are  often  at  war  with  one  another.  A 
feudal  animosity  of  this  kind,  which  had  lasted  upwards  of  half  s 
century,  was  lately  pacified  by  the  interference  of  a  monk.  The 
armies  o(  the  two  villages,  amounting  each  to  about  four  hundred 
men,  were  en  an  appointed  day  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle,  front 
to  front,  and  musquets  loaded.  Not  far  from  the  spot  the  monk 
had  a  third  host  prepared,  consisting  of  hia  own  brethren,  with  all 
the  crucifixes  and  images  that  they  could  muster.  He  addressed 
the  belligerents,  stating  the  various  sins  and  wrongs  that  they  had 
respectively  committed,  and  shewing  that  the  period  had  arrived 
when  their  disputes  shoijld  cease,  the  account  current  of  aggressions 
being  then  balanced.  The  stratagem  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
a  general  reconciliation  took  place.  The  Sardinians  have  yet  much 
to  learn,  not  only  in  civil  intercourse,  but  in  the  delicacies  that 
should  attend  it. 

*<  The  country  is  divided  into  prefectures,  llie  prefect  is  a 
lawyer,  and  is  assisted  by  a  miUtary  commuidant,  who  fumiabes 
the  forces  required  to  carry  his  warrants  into  efiect.  This  regula- 
tion has  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  present  reign,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  an  important  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  pubhc 
and  regal  authority  over  the  baronial  privileges.  In  the  province* 
justice  is  distributed  by  the  prefects,  whose  nmctions  seem  to  cor* 
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retpond  id  inany  reapecta  with  those  of  the  Scottuh  ibcrilb. 
When  any  particular  case  occurs  in  which  the  kio^  considers  it  es- 
pedient  to  appoint  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  m  the  coital,  oa 
purpose  to  try  the  cause  on  the  spot,  wherever  this  extraordinary 
justiciary  passes,  the  provincial  courts  of  justice  are  silent,  and 
supersedea  by  his  presence.  There  &R  no  periodical  circuits  of 
the  justices, 

"  .The  judges  receive  a  small  stipend  from  the  king,  upon  wbidt 
they  cannot  subsist.  Th^  are  allowed  also  a  certain  sum  (ot  each 
award  that  they  deliver,  which  has  the  eSect  of  making  them  gree^ 
of  jprisciictioD,  and  interested  in  promoting  reviskins.  The  adnu- 
riistration  of  justice  is  in  consequence  precarious,  and  gifts  to' the 
judges  are  of  powerful  advocacy. 

"  In  a  country  where  the  government  has  so  little  power  in  the 
detail  of  ruling,  and  ivhere  the  rectitude  of  the  laws  is  so  enfeebled 
by  the  chicane  of  the  courts,  it  is  natural  that  thepeople  should 
often  surftnder  themselves  to  their  bad  passions.  The  Sards  poa- 
tesi,  to  an  eminent  degree,  the  venerable  savage  virtue  oT  hospita- 
lity. They  are  courageooe,  and  think  and  act  with  a  bold  and 
limitary  arrogance ;  but  the'  impunity  with  which  they  may  ofieitd, 
fosters  their  natural  a^»erity.  They  are  jealousof  thenedmontesei 
and  on  this  account  the  king  has  not  encouraged  emigration  from 
his  late  continental  dominions  to  settle  in  Sardinia..  In  their  poli- 
tical revolutions  they  have  sometimes  acted  with  an  admuable  con- 
cert and  spiriL  Not  many  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Hoiyal 
Family  they  had  some  reason  to  be  discontented  with  the  conduct 
of  the  viceroy  and  his  ministers ;  and,  tn  consequence,  with  one  ac- 
,  cord,  they  seized,  at  the  same  time,  both  on  him  and  on  all  I^'ed- 
tnontese  officers,  and  sent  them  home  without  turbulence  or  the 
shedding  of  any  blood. 

"  In  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  still  wear  skins,  and  titlea 
remain  in  a  great  degree  territorial,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
learning  and  the  arts  of  polished  life  can  have  made  any  interesting 
degree  of  progress.  There  is,  however,  an  institution  in  Cag^ian 
worthy  of  being.particularly  noticed.  It  is  formed  for  the  purpase, 
as  it  were,  of  aiFording  an  opportunity  to  humble-bom  genius  to  ex- 
pand and  acquire  distinction.  The  diildren  of  the  peasants  are  ii^ 
vited  to  come  into  the  city,  where  ihey  serve  in  fainilies  for  their 
food  and  lodging,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  attend  the  BchcM^ 
of  the  institution. 

"  They  are  called  majoli,  and  wear  a  kind  of  uniform,  ivith  which 
they  are  provided  by  their  friends.  Some  of  the  majoti  rise  to  high 
situations:  the  greater  number,  however,  return  back  to  the  pro- 
vinces, and  relapse  into  their  hereditary  rusticity ;  but  the  eSkcts  of  ' 
their  previous  instruction  remain ;  and  sometimes,  in  remote  aild 
obscure  valleys,  the  traveller  meets  with  a  peasant  who  in  the  un- 
tiouthand  savage  garb  of  the  country,  shews  a  tincture  of  the  ptdisb 
And  intelligence  of  the  town." 
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Hu  other  observadoiis  on  this  island  are  characterized  with  no 
small  degree  of  presumption  ;  and  it  might  have  been  as  well 
if,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  such  general  and  petulant 
remarks  on  the  conduct  of  our  government  in  its  relations  with 
the  court  of  Cagliari,  he  had  specified  some  particular  grouod 
for  his  invectives.  We  should  be  gladly  informed  in  what  man- 
jier  any  thing  "  public  can  be  done  to  encourage  the  British 
merchants  to  explore  the  abundant  commercial  resources  of 
Sardinia."  This  island  is  freely  open  to, the  eoterprize  and  b{>& 
Gulatitms  of  our  merchants,  llieir  interests  are  under  the  safe- 
guard of  a  minister  to  whose  exertions  in  favour  of  trade  Mr. 
Gait  himself  bears  ample  testimony.  As  to  his  assertion  that 
"inevery  thing  that  relates  to  mercantile  concerns  all  our  treaties 
have  hitherto  been  singular  monuments  of  official  ignorance  and 
presumption,"  he  should  be  reminded  that  such  assertion  can 
make  uo  way  among  his  readers  without  the  evidence  of  facts, 
.whichhe  seems  toomagnificent  to  impart  to  us;  and  when  he  tells 
us  that  these  treaties  are  drawn  np  by  men  "  only  versed  in  files 
and  precedents,"  it  may  not  have  occurred  to  him,  that  all  our 
treaties  of  commerce  are  drawn  up  by  the  conunittee  of  council 
for  the  affairs  of  trade,  from  a  great  body  of  information  laid 
before  ihem  by  the  principal  and  leading  merchants  of  the 
country,  which  may  even  put  them  upon  a  level  with  Mr. 
Gait ;  and  no  better  proof  can  be  giveu  of  the  advantages 
which  have  resulted  from  their  exertions  than  the  progressively 
increasing  state  of  the  trade. 

.  Leaving  Sardinia  in  a  Maltese  packet,  our  traveller  is  landed 
at  Girgenti,  in  Sicily.  The  extent  of  the  ruins  of  Agrigentum 
undoubtedly  tend  in  every  way  to  corroborate  the  accounts 
handed  down  to  us  by  Polybius,  Diodonis,  and  other  of  the 
ancients  concerning  its  wealth,  power,  and  jiopulatiou,  by  which 
it  so  frequently  opposed  the  immense  armies  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  of  the  Komans,  Mr.  Gait  nevertheless  very  delibe- 
rately tells  us,  that  "  be  can  never  now  believe  that  it  was 
really  any  thing  but  a  Sicilian  town,  when  the  island  was  pro- 
bably a  /iH/e  more  prosperous  than  a(  presen/."  (P.  I?)  Nor  has 
be  been  fortunate  in  his  remarks  on  the  magnificent  ruins  of  tbp 
temples  of  Juno  and  of  Concord, ■'-of  which  he  observes  with 
true  homebred  simplicity,  "  that  the  church  of  St.  Martin'sio 
.the  Fields,  London,  is  larger  than  both  of  them  put  tc^edin, 
and  infinitely  more  magnificent" !  1 !,  Tlie  fact  is,  that  each  of 
these  spleodid  ruins  is  above  126  feet  long,  and  above  53  feet 
wide;  and  his  comparison  of  them  with  his  parish  church  in 
London,  reminds  us  of  the  countryman,  who  when  the  grtttt 
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lh>n  in  the  Tower  was  ahewn  to  him  eicIaioKd,  that  it  wis 
twlfaii^  in  point  of  size  to  "  our  big  o%  at  home." 

The  temple  of  Concord  (designated  by  Mr.  Gait,  in  tme 
jockey-like  language,  to  be  "  infitte  condition"  (p.  17.),  in  die 
early  times  of  Christianity  was  converted  into  «  church,  and 
subsequently  dedicated  to  St.  Gregory  de  la  Rape,  a  canonized 
bishop  of  that  city.  To  this  circuuistance  we  are  probably  in- 
debtH  for  the  preservation'^  of  this  beautiful  edifice.  Wbo 
Init  Mr.  Gait  could  aver  have  dreamt,  that  "  the  parts  had 
been  collected  and  replaced  on  each  other?"  A  task  nearly  aa 
nduoos  as  the  building  of  a  new  temple.  The  kii^  new  pointed 
i^— secured  some  of  the  loose  stones  by  iron,  and  disfigured 
it  by  an  immense  inscription,  recording  at  once  bis  munificence 
and  want  of  taste.  Luckily  for  the  admirers  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture, Mr.  Gait  is  not  the  only  English  author  on  whom  we 
have  to  depend  for  an  account  of  these  remains.  In  the  cor- 
rect and  Bcienufic  publication  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  on  the  Anti- 
quities of  Magna  Grscia,  is  preserved  a  specimen  of  the  mag- 
tuficence  and  elegance  of  these  venerable  monuments  of  art, 

Mr.  Gait  is  of  opinion  that  the  population  of  Sicily  is  gra- 
dually increasing,  and  says,  that  "  Uie  fact,"  as  he  is  pleased  to 
call  it,  "  is  incontrovertibly  established  by  recent  extracts  from 
the  parochial  registers."  We  have,  in  a  previous  number,  given 
our  decided  opinion  on  this  subject,  formtd,  as  our  readers  may 
have  observed,  Irom  some  acquaintance  with  the  country.  Mr. 
Gait's  observations  relative  to  Sicily  were  made  a  twelvemonth 
previous  to  our  own.  At  that  period  no  publication  had  ap- 
peared, as  far  as  we  know,  from  which  we  could  obtain  thia 
ject:  and  we  have  much  to  r^ret  that  Mr.  Gait  haa  not 
ftvoured  us  with  the  exposition  of  his  authorities.  Without  audi 
documents  we  must  beg  leave  still  to  differ  from  his  opinion, 
^riiicb  We  do  with  the  less  difficulty,  as  we  find  in  his  observa- 
tions on  the  estimate  of  the  population  of  Palermo,  that  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  numbers  coetained  in  the  disnict 
belonging  to  each  Sicilian  town  are  always  included  in 'the  no- 
minal amount  of  the  population  of  the  town  itself.  He  seems 
to  suppose  the  number  to  exist  actually  within  the  walls.  Nei- 
ther IS  this  the  only  point  in  which  we  are  at  variance  with 
Anr  author.  We  cannot,  for  example,  agree,  "  that  Sicily  has, 
widiin  die  last  10  years,  exhibited  decided  symptoms  of  improve- 
ment"   We  are  told,  "  that  this  fact"  also  "  is  confirmed  by 
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^ .  tMtmioDy  of  tho§e  who  ha*e  nude  the  statistics  of  the 
coimlry  their  study ;"  but  in  what  maiuier,  or  where  it  is  so  con- 
firmed, we  are  left  to  divine.  It  is  not  merely  "  the  residences 
of  the  nobility  in  the  capital"  which  have  fallen  to  ruin,  those 
on  their  egiates  are  iu  the  same  decayed  condition,  and  all  the 
more  modern  edifices  are  inferior  to  them,  both  in  the  propor- 
tions and  the  soti^ty  of  architecture.  Neither  do  we  believe 
that  this  disadvantage  is  compensated  by  any  favourable  change 
in  the  state  of  the  mferior  orders  of  society.  But  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Cialt's  observations  <m  these  subjects,  as  well  as  on  the 
state  of  politics,  and  of  society  in  ihe  court  and  city  of  Palermo, 
^pear  to  us  so  superficial  and  unworthy  of  attention,  that  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  sufasiitutiug  for  any  Criticism  upon 
^m  in  this  place,  a  detailed  statement,  derived  from  our  owB 
sources  of  information,  of  the  late  revolutions  and  events  in 
Siuly,  which  we  trust  will  afford  both  amusement  and  instruct 
tion  to  our  readers. 

Sicily  has  for  centuries  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  held  by  a 
powerful  continental  sovereign,  and  consequently  her  interest* 
have  been  little  consulted,  bi  return,  the  Sicilians  have  always 
detested  their  oppressors.  Ilie  court  of  Naples  by  no  means 
chai^^  this  system,  aud  the  oppression  of  the  lower  classes 
was  comi^te.  That  court  has  been  uniformly  considered  as  a 
combinaiion  of  foreigners,  and  when  these  feelings  ought  to 
havebeenpnidently  removed  by  the  government;  when,  upon  the 
French  dnvmg  them  from  Italy,  Sicily  became  tfaeir  last  Stake  ; 
and  their  only  chance  of  safety  rested  in  the  love  of  their  re- 
i^niDg  subjects,;  instead  of  having  recourse  to  acts  of  concilia- 
tion, they  continued  the  old  oppressions  in  the  most  vexatious 
forms. 

It  was  certainly  primd  facie  an  advantage  to  Sicily  that  the 
court  should  remove  from  Naples  to  Palermo,  llie  Sicilians 
vera  aware  of  this,  and  a  little  prudence  would  have  made 
them  zealously  attached  to  the  Bourbon  family.  But  the  court 
was  attended  by  a  crowd  of  Neapolitans — every  office  was 
given  to  these  emigrants,  and  pensions  were  granted  to  those 
on  whom  there  was  no  office  to  bestow.  Ua  majesty's  first 
"oli^ect  was  to  secure  to  himself  a  sufficient  tract  of  country  for 
his  favourite  amusements  of  the  chase ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
inhabitants  of  Palermo  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  shootii^  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  Another  royal  hunting  residence 
was  also  provided  at  Figuzza,  about  20  miles  from  the  town. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  court  the  usual  routine  was  esta- 
Utshed.  The  queen  was  permitted  to  engross  the  reins  of  govem- 
oMnt,  and  to  exercise  a  despotic  sway,  while  the  king  was  absorbed 
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m  his  customary  sports  and  pastiines.  The  revenues  of  Sictfy 
were  800n  found  to  be  inadequate  to  tbe  expenditure  of  a  court 
ruled  by  favouiitism  and  caprice,  and  in  whicb  individual!  wen 
only  crowded  together  to  administer  to  each  other's  voluptuoiu- 
ness.  Tbe  queen,  it  is  well  know  n,  established  a  private  systen 
of  espionage  under  an  Italiaaadveoturerof  thenanieof  Caatronii 
and  the  jails  were  tilled  with  perrons  surreptitiously  sent  thithw, 
or  condemned  without  trial;  and  it  was  hazardous  in  the  ex- 
treme for  any  to  venture  to  inquire  into  the  ground  of  their  de- 
tention. The  private  expences  of  the  queen  were  supposed  to 
amount  to  more  than  the  Hubeidy  received  froni  Great  UritaiD. 

The  troops  were  suddenly  augmented  from  about  6000  to 
thrice  that  number,  and  a  part  of  the  subsidy  was,  for  the  sake 
•f  appearance*,  necewarily  appro[Hriated  to  the  repairing  of 
the  fortifications  at  Trapani,  and  the  erecting  of  batteries  at 
Palermo.  In  addition  to  these  heavy  expeoces,  her  muest^ 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to -take  care  that  the  kii^  suflered 
no  deprivations,  which  might  induce  him  to  make  any  inquiriea 
into  the  conduct  of  public  afiiiirs. 

The  wliole  revenue  of  Sicily  could  not  be  considered  as  eqiui 
to  70O/XX)t.  per  ann.  including  the  British  subsidy,  as  isevidoit 
from  the  detail  of  the  finances  now  lying  before  us ;  but  the  ex- 
penditure was  not  less  than  twice  that  sum.  To  supply  tbe  de- 
ficiency, the  court  at  first  laid  their  hands  on  tbe  ecclesiastical 
beoefices  as  they  became  vacant ;  they  were  not  tilled  np  till 
after  a  considerable  interval :  and  even  a  moiety  of  the  rerefpis 
was  in  general  reserved. '  llie  monasteries  were  also  constramed 
to  pay  a  large  proportion  of  their  income  either  to  the  queen  or 
to  branches  of  the  royal  family.  'J'he  senates  -of  the  different 
towns  who   were  in  possession  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of 

train,  and  other  municipal  purposes  (vide  Mr.  Leckie's  work  on 
itily),  were  obliged  to  resijcn  ihem  in  exchai^  for  paper 
securities,  the  king  pledghig  his  credit  for  tbe  r^ular  payment 
of  tbe  interest,  which  it  was  well  known  he  had  not  the  power 
4o  make  good.  Several  private  individuals  who  were  known  to 
have  sums  in  their  haniU,  even  on  trust,  were  also  called  upoo 
to  make  the  same  sacrifice. 

Even  these  extortions  were  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  tbe 
crowDf  and  at  leugth  they  were  obliged  to  look  forward  to  the 
summoning  of  a.  parliament,  in  whom  alone  the  power  of  im- 
posing taxes  legally  resided. 

The  constitution  of  Sicily  exbts  much  in  the  same  state-«B 
it  was  founded  by  Roger  the  Norman,  who  t^nquered  that 
island  about  the  same  time  that  his  cousin  William  succeeded  ia 
establishing  himself  upon  the  English  throne.  The -lands,  b^on^ 
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ia^  to  &e  Saracens  that,  were  driven  out,  be  divided  into  three 
parts;  one  he  gave  to  the  church — another  he  granted  in  mili- 
tary tenure  to  his  followers,  and  the  third  he  reserved  to  him- 
self, TTk  present  parliament  consists  of  ihree  bodies  represent- 
ing these  three  divisions.  The  rojrnJ  proportion  is  nent  by  the 
royal  Bur^,  and  consists  of  very  few  members  (about  40): 
these  have  a  right  to  vote  by  proxy;  and  as  no  advantage 
atteuds  being  a  member)  the  solicitors  for  the  towns  in  general 
are  returned ;  and  the  pnetor  of  Palermo,  who  is  their  president, 
has  always  a  majority  of  proxies  in  his  pocket.  "Die  crown  can 
return  whom  they  pleaiw  to  this  house,  aud  of  course  command 
its  vote.  TTie  episcopal  house  cousists  of  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  certain  abbots.  This  house  is  greatly  iofluenced 
by  tiie  crown,  but  not  commanded.  The  baronial  house  consists 
tMT  103  baroDS.  The  number  of  fiefs  which  give  votes  is  280: 
many  of  these  of  course  are  united  in  one  baron  by  descent  or 
purchase,  and  are  constantly  varying.  Prince  Butera  has  12 
£efs,  and  consequently  It  votes,  as  for  each  fief  a  baron  had  a 
vote  in  parliament. 

The  power  of  taxation  lies  in  these  three  separate  houses — 
any  donative. to  the  king,  voted  by  a  majority  (two)  of  the  bouses 
or  branches  as  it  is  called,  on  receiving  the  king's  consent,  is 
binding  on  the  nation.  They  i>o  not  seem  to  nave  exercised 
any  odier  right  of  legislation,  nor  to  have  discovered  the  English 
system  of  tacking  acts  to  money  bills. 

•  llie  baronial,  which  is  the  most  important  house,  has  ever 
been  courted  by  the  sovereign ;  Charles,  the  Fifth,  in  bis  instruc- 
tions to  his  viceroy,  said,  "  that  with  them  every  thing  might  be 
done,  without  them  nothing." 

"The  barons'are  representatives  of  their  fiefs,  and  not  heredi- 
tary  peers,  except  that  their  entails  are  perpetual,  without  the 
permission  of  the  court  first  obtained  for  alienation.  TTiey  have 
no  exemption  from  arrest.  The  granting  of  this  is  claimed  by 
llie  crown,  and  gives  them  a  great  influence  over  the  poorer 
barons.  Many  familes  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the 
jiale  of  entailed  estates  under  the  permission  of  the  crown. 

When  the  parliament  is  not  sitting,  a  body  called  the  Depu- 
tati  del  Regno  is  deputed  by  them  to  watch  over  the  appro- 
priation of  the  moneys  granted  for  the  public  service.  Mr. 
Leckie,  with  eijual  justice  and  humour,  calls  them  the  executors 
of  tbe  parliament.  They  consist  of  twelve  members,  four  from 
jeach  branch.  Of  these  the  barons  were,  at  the  period  we  are 
pow  treating  of,  (1810)  Butera,  Torremuza,  Camastro,  and 
Campo  Franco,  and  the  ecclesiastics,  the  Archbishop  of  Mod- 
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rcalc,  Serio,  D* Antonio,  FDipponi;  and  the  bai^hera,  PriDce 
Cuto,  pnetor  of  Palermo ;  Cavaliere,  Gargello,  and  Boico. 

It  is  useleoa  to  saj  any  thing  respecting  the'  abuses  of  the 
constitution,  the  oppressions  of  the  senates,  and  the  evils  under 
whi(^  the  Sicilians  labour,  from  the  absurdity  of  the  municipal 
regulationB,  the  privileges  of  the  barons,  the  iniquity  of  ^e  tri- 
bunal of  patrimony,  or  the  total  corruption  of  the  courts  of  law. 
Any  one  who  wishes  for  information  oti  these  points  will  find 
it  in  Mr.  Leckie'a  well-known  work.  This  gentleman  obtained 
his  knowledge  by  actual  observation  and  most  indefs^gable  per- 
severance ;  aud,  as  far  as  relates  to  Sicily,  b  now  acknowledged 
by  the  world  to  have  faithfully  represented  her  situation,  and  to 
have  well  understood  the  changes  which  would  conduce  to  her 
real  benefit. 

Adversity  had  not  yet  taught  her  majesty  that  dte  veil  whit^ 
covered  royalty  from  the  inspection  of  the  lower  orders  bad 
been  removed;  and  she  considered  herself  as  safe  from  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  parliament  to  limit  her  authority,  or 
even  to  resist  any  part  of  the  demands  which  she  intended  to 
make  upon  them.  Some  of  her  real  friends,  and  among  others 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  married  her  daughter,  were  oft 
tbfferent  opinion,  and  at  length  persuaded  her  to  summcm  Prince 
Belmonte  and  some  other  principal  barons  to  her  cabinet,  in 
order  to  lay  before  them  the  real  state  of  the  finances,  and  tbe 
necessity  of  an  additional  grant  to  the  crown.  Hiey  assembled 
but  once,  for  the  Marquis  Circello  refused  to  produce  any  of 
the  documents  they  required,  and  they  soon  found  that  they 
were  only  considered  as  an  useful  cloak  to  the  desinis  of  the 
court,  who  wished  to  throw  on  them  the  unpopularity  of  dw 
new  impositions.  Had  her  majesty  candidly  thrown  herself  on  the 
Sicilian  naUon,  it  is  probable  that  the  barons  would  have  exerted 
themselves  in  her  favour,  and  she  would  have  received  from  them 
every  augmentation  of  revenue  that  the  country  was  able  to 
bear;  but  she  was  aware  that  in  opening  the  account  of  tlte  ex- 
penditure, the  sums  lavished  on  her  spies,  and  her  Neapolitans, 
would  appear  as  the  chief  cause  of  her  embarrassment,  and 
would  be  decidedly  objected  to  by  Prince  Belmonte ;  who, 
though  attached  to  the  king  by  the  ties  of  personal  friendships 
was  too  sincere  a  patriot  to  sacrifice  the  Sicilian  nation  to  t^ 
fears  or  caprices  of  the  queen.  Sooner  than  submit,  her  ma- 
jesty detennbed  to  meet  the  parliament,  irritated  as  the  wb<^ 
nation  was  by  the  oppressions  under  which  they  laboured,  and 
deeply  as  the  barons  felt  the  insult  which  had  been  just  offeredi 
And  die  parliament  did  in  fact  meet  on  the  1 4tb  February,  ISlOt 
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Belmonte  moved,  that  the  sum  of  360,000  ounces,  wluch  die 
king  had  applied  for,  should  be  reduced  to  150,000  ounces,  and 
the  barons  agreed  with  him.  The  lower  house  of  course  voted  as 
the  court  directed;  and  the  episcopal  house,  influenced  by  their 
president  the  archbishop  of  Monreale,  were  inclined  to  do  the  same. 
Belmonte  induced  the  barons  to  demand  a  conference  with  the 
bishops,  and  entered  at  their  head.  In  a  speech  of  great  eloi- 
queuce  he  succeeded  m  chausing  their  minds;  and  to  the  dismay 
of  the  archbishop,  the  ecclesiastical  branch  united  with  the 
barons,  and  the  vote  was  passed  for  150,000  ounces  only. 

The  queen's  anger  was  violently  inflamed  against  Belmonte 
and  tlie  refractory  barons,  whom  she  threatened  to  imprison.  But 
this  was  far  from  relaxing  their  exertions ;  for  when  the  par- 
liament proceeded  to  direct  the  manner  in  which  the  sums  should 
be  raised.  Prince  Belmonte  aud  his  friends  proposed  to  extend 
the  taxes  to  which  the  higher  ranks  would  have  been  liable ;  but 
in  this  he  was  opposed,  and  the  old  system  was  adopted.  Hi« 
majesty  could  not  constitutionally  accept  the  donation  made  by 
the  parliament,  without  accepting  at  the  same  time  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  it  was  to  be  raised ;  but  he  chose  to  separate 
them  ;  and  though  he  took  the  150,000  ounces,  he  changed  the 
taxes  by  which  they  were  to  be  raised,  thus  closing  the  parlia- 
ment by  a  violent  stretch  of  unconstitutional  power. 

Thedisappointmentofthe  court  in  obtaimiig  hut  150,000  ounces 
of  increased  revenue,  led  to  no  diminution  of  expenditure;  on 
the  contrary,  the  queen  being  conscious  of  her  increasing  unpo- 
pularity, exerted  herself  to  augment  the  number  of  her  foreign 
troops,  in  whom  she  trusted  to  defend  her  from  the  hatred  of 
her  subjects;  but  as  she  was  unable  to  pay  them,  they  became 
dissatisfied,  and  added  to  her  danger  as  well  as  to  her  difficulties. 
An  ineflectual  attempt  was  made  by  the  court  to  relieve  itself 
bj  a  lottery  of  lauds  beloi^ing  to  the  crown,  ur  forcibly  con- 
fiscated, which  greatly  added  to  the  odium  which  it  had  alreBd; 
incurred. 

Finding  this  measure  unproductive,  an  edict  was  issued  for 
levying  by  the  king's  autharity  only  a  duty  of  one  per  cent, 
on  every  receipt  or  transfer  of  property;  so  that  if  a  bill  of  ex- 
change passed  through  twenty  hands,  each  name  on  it  paid  one 
per  ceoL    Tradesmen  were  obliged  under  very  severe  penalties  to, 

K've  io  weekly  a  return  of  the  amount  due  from  them.  Land- 
rds  paid  the  duty  out  of  their  incomes,  and  the  senates  were 
bound  to  charge  it  on  the  com  purchased  for  the  consumption 
of  their  districts.  In  this  latter  case  it  would  have  brought 
destruction  on  the  lower  orders,  as  the  grain  might  pass  throi^h 
many  hands  before  it  came  to  the  consumer ;  and  in  every  cas^ 
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the  grower,  die  senate,  Uie  contractors,  bdcI  the  consumers,  wooM 
have  had  to  pay  (he  duty. 

The  British  merchants  were  the  first  to  take  the  alarm,  and 
many  at  Messina  shut  up  their  warehouses.  They  delivered  ia 
a  memorial  to  the  Marquis  Circello,  but  received  no  satisfaction, 
and  were  told  if  they  did  not  like  to  pay  the  duty,  they  might 
depart  wherever  they  pleased  with  iheir  effects. 

The  whole  nation  was  enraged  by  the  oppression  and  illegality 
of  this  edict,  and  disturbances  would  probably  have  taken  place 
at  Messina,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  British  army.  Pasi^ui- 
nades  were  stuck  up  in  different  parts  of  (he  town,  book  caUu^ 
on  Sir  John  Stuart  to  relieve  them  from  their  oppression— Others 
reproaching  him  for  having  deserted  them.  The  govenunent  was 
alarmed,  and  the  tax  was  not  very  rigidly  exacted. 

The  barons  were  by  this  time  completely  roused  to  a  sense  <^ 
the  projects  of  the  court  agunst  their  coustitutiond  freedom,  and 
determined  to  protest  against  the  edict,  but  to  do  it  in  a  mode- 
rate and  constitutional  manner.  They  prepared  a  memorial  and 
remonstrance  on  the  1st  of  March,  1811,  the  day  on  which  die 
one  percent,  tax  was  to  coitmence,  and  procured  the  signatnrea 
of  forty-six  barons. 

As  the  parliament  was  not  sitting,  they  had  no  other  means  of 
approaching  the  throne  except  through  the  deputati  del  regno', 
who  having  been  nominated  by  the  courts  were,  as  we  have 
smd,  under  its  influence.  -  .' 

Prince  Belmonte,  after  his  spirited  and  patriotic  conduct  in 
the  parliament  of  I8I0,  was  looked  up  to  by  the  whobtialioa 
as  their  champion,  and  was  unequivocally  considered  by  the  Si- 
cilian barons  as  their  leader.  At  the  insligntion  of  this  noble- 
man—of his  uncle  Prince  ViUahermosa— of  Prince  di  Aci,  who 
held  the  office  of  graud  huntsman  to  the  king— of  the  Duke  of 
Anjio,  and  of  Prince  V  ilia  Franca,  the  leaders  of  the  ctppositioo, 
the  deputati  del  regno,  after  one  attempt  of  the  court  to  prevent 
their  assembling,  did  at  length  receive  the  memorial,  in  order  M 
its  being  laid  before  the  king.  The  court  seemed  undetermined 
what  course  of  conduct  they  should  pursue,  and  May  arrived 
before  an  opportunity  was  given  of  presenting  the  memoriaL 
Tlie  queen  was  evidently  alarmed  at  diis  first  open  act  of  resist- 
ance, nor  were  her  fears  allayed  by  the  consideration^  that  it 
would  give  to  die  British  government  an  excuse  for  ioterfoii^ 
and  checking  her  ill^al  oppressions. 

The  barons  were  fully  aware  that  they  never  would  be  for- 
given ;  the  queen  had  avowed  her  deterniinaUon  of  never  again 
assembling  a  parliament ;  and  the  fact  of  levying  mooey  by  a 
rbyol  edict,  proved  tibat  she  was  determined  to  rule  independently 
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of  4i»t  body.  The  coavtitutioii  of  Sicily  was  viokted,  sod  the 
tmrou  wer«  the  only  body  capable  of  resutii^  the  court ;  tbey 
had  stepped  forward,  without  uny  consideration  of  the  hazard 
tkey  ran,  aod  it  was  naturally  to  be  supposed  that  they  would 
vol  limit  dieir  resistai^e  to  memorials  unless  the  court  gave  way. 

The  barons-  were,  however,  surrounded  by  difficulties — the 
troops  in  and  about  Palermo  amouated  to  about  14,000  men — 
WkJ  a  part  of  these  had  been  regularly  pud,  were  flattered  by 
die  queen,  and  might  probably  be  depended  on  by  her,  as  they 
T«re  Neapolitans,  or  Italian  deserters  from  the  French  army : 
it  wai  impossible  to  foresee  where  an  insurrection,  once  eicited, 
would  stop,  and  a  massacre  of  the  vfhoie  royal  ^mily  would 
b^  tbe  iaevilable  consequence  of  its  success  i  while  in  case  of 
their  6ulur«,  the  Uvet  of  the  insurgents  and  the  fortunes  of  their 
feniilKa  vould  be  at  stake.  The  barons  were  aware  that  a  revo- 
lution was  not  necessary  to  tbe  redress  of  tibeir  grievances  ;  they 
Wilywanted^  reform  ofabuses,  and  a  re-establishment  of  tberigfats 
itiberited  from  their  ancegtoM ; — they  wer^  themselves  confined  to 
Palenno,  which  they  could  not  leave  without  the  permission  of 
^  court ;  and  although  the  mass  of  the  nation  was  with  them, 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  organising  an  open  resistance  even  bad 
Ibey  wished  it 

Under  such  circumstances  every  eye  was  turned  towards  Great 
Britain.  Unfartunately  no  minister  was  at  Palermo,  but  they 
knew  that  Lord  Amherst,  whoae  amiable  manners  bad  conciliated 
Ae  heart  of  tbe  Sicilians,  had  returned  to  England,  acquainted 
with  the  real  designs  of  the  queen,  and  able  to  fxplaiu  the 
grievances  under  wnich  the  Sicilian  natioa  was  labouring.  Iliey 
knew  that  England  h^d  it  ip  her  power  to  save  them,  by  merely 
Mupending  the  subsidy : — they  flattered  themselves  that  the  Sove- 
reign of  a  free  country  would  not  assist  in  tbe  annihilation  of 
4he  liberties  of  a  country,  anxipus  to  assist  him  against  a  common 
and  powerful  enemy ;  and  they  also  felt  that  it  was  his  interest  to 
interfere  in  their  favour.  When  every  soldier  was  required  to 
£^  the  battles  of  liberty  in  Spain,  18,000  of  the  finest  troopa 
of  Britain  were  k>cked  vp  in  Sicily,  not,  as  in  the  year  before,  to 
wafd  off  the  attack  of  an  enei^y,  but  to  watch  a  mysterious  if 
not  a  trescberoua  cotwt ;  and  nearly  the  same  number  of  troops 
belongiDg  to  the  queen  were  rentkred  useless  to  the  cpmmqa 

Iby  knew  that  Sicily,  if  cordially  united  to  England  by  the 
ties  of  gratitude,  would  not  only  be  ^le  to  defend  herself  with 
tbe  assistance  of  a  small  number  of  Britiidi  troops  and  shipi^  but 
would  be  able  to  contribute  a  considerable  number  of  men  to 
MTte  in  the  conunmi  causQ;  «sd  4i«y  MwHSlit  ^'■^  ''  vust  be 
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evident  to  England,  that  if  once  the  Sicilians  cotiudered  th^^ 
British  as  their  oppressors,  not  the  whole  force  the;  then  had  in 
the  country  could  preserve  the  island  from  internal  aod  extern^ 
enemies.  It  was  evident  to  every  Englishman  resident  in  Si- 
cily, that  this  imfsvourable  change  was  nipily  advancing.  In 
defiance  of  the  manly  and  unvquivocal  assertions  of  Sir  Jc^ 
Stuart,  that  the  troops  under  his  command  should  never  act 
against  the  Sicilian  people,  a  jealousy  was  beginning  to  make 
its  way,  and  various  pasquinades  accused  the  English  of  bemg 
the  instruments  of  the  queen's  despotism.  Her  majesty  and  her 
spies  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  encourage  this  feehng; 
and  the  small  party  in  the  French  interest -were  equally  active; 
the  queen  used  every  art  to  induce  Prince  Belmonte  to  adopt 
these  sentiments  and  to  join  her  party ;  but  be  remained  firm, 
nor  could  any  private  interest  induce  him  to  abandon  what  he 
justly  considered  as  the  cause  of  hb  country. 

Finding  that  threats  and  promises  were  vain,  when  employed 
to  change  the  sentiments  of  the  barons,  her  majesty  in  the  nnxitli 
of  July,  thought  it  necessary  to  take  some  steps  against  them; 
she  employed  one  of  her  secret  iDStniments  to  draw  up  a  de- 
claration, purporting  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  deputati  del  regno 
-assembled  to  report  on  the  memorial  delivered  by  the  barons, 
in  which  they  declared  that  document  to  be  insurrectional,  and 
the  tax  of  one  per  cent,  to  have  been  legally  laid  on  by  hb  Ma- 
jesty. This  paper  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  queen's  cabinet, 
the  four  ecclesiastical  deputies  were  first  sent  for  and  ordered  to 
sign  it; — they  complied;  Prince  Biitera  then  signed,  and  all  the 
oUier  deputies,  except  the  cavaliere  Bosco,  the  brother  of  Prin- 
cess'Paterno,  who  had  the  spirit  to  refuse. 

This  act  could  deceive  no  Sicilian,  but  it  was  probably  hoped 
that  it  m^ht  make  some  impression  on  the  British  cabinet,  and 
justify  the  more  violent  measures  which  were  then  in  con- 
templation. 

On  the  17th,  Pi'ince  Belmonte  received  certain  inteltigeitce 
that  s  determinaHon'had  been  formed  to  arreat  him ;  hb  frieods 
wished  him  to  fly,  but  he  felt  himself  called  on  not  to  deseit 
thos^'  who  had  placed  him  at  dieir  head,  and  conscious  ihat.bB 
was  no  traitor,  but  on  the  contrary,  employed  in  defending  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  he  determined  to  brave  the  stonu. 

On  the  19th,  at  eleven  P.  M.  a  council  was  held  in  the  queen's 
cabinet,  at  which  the  hereditary  prince  presided,  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  arrest  the  five  leading  barons,  whose  names  w*  havs 
mentioned.  Orders  were  immediately  issued,  and  before  morn- 
ing they  were  seized  in  iheir  beds,  and  conveyed  widi  every  de- 
gree of  insult  on  board  a  small  vessel  of  the  queen's,  conunuided 
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t>y  an  insignificant  b^g  of  the  nameof  Cacaci;  whom  alooe^the 
queen  acknowledged,  she  could  trust  with  such  a  commission. 

Tliree  ^ciliaus  were  present  at  thia  council,  and  participated 
in  an  act  of  illegal  violence  intended  to  enslave  their  country. 
Piioce  Butera,  Prince  Trabea,  and  one  Parigi,  a  man  of  no 
rank  or  consequence.  The  first,  though  possessing  the  largest 
fortune  in  Sicilv,  probably  not  less  than  50,0001.  sterling  per 
annum,  had  become  the  humblest  tool  of  the  queen,  partly  from 
the  imbecility  of  his  mind,  and  partly  from  necessity.  Prince 
Butera  was  very  much  in  debt,  his  person  was  only  free  from 
arrest  by  the  grant  of  the  king,  and  bis  estates  were  by  the  same 
means  preserved  from  the  hands  of  his  creditors.  Prince  Trabea 
was  considered  as  having  sold  himself  to  the  court,  and  the  va- 

iuable  monopolies  he  possessed  secured  his  services  for  every 

.occasion. 

I    Tie  awe  of  the  military  kept  the  city  from  any  tumultuous 

proceedings,  and  the  people  had  no  leaders.    The  English,  who 

rwere  resident  at  Palermo,  expressed  their  horror  at  theproceed- 

;ing8  by  crowding  to  the  palaces  of  the  arrested  barons.  Tlie  queen 

jconsidered  herself  aa  triumphant,  the  Ei^nglish  party  as  anni- 
hilated, and  openly  expressed  her  determination  to  resist  force 
by  force,  and  not  to  comply  with  any  demand  which  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck  might  make  in  the  name  of  his  government. 

t  ■  Tlie  situation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  married  the 
.  -4iueen's  daughter,  and  had  conciliated  the  regard  of  all  ranks 

tduring  a  three  years  residence  at  ihe  court,  was  now  considered 
as  very  critical.  It  was  well  known  that  his  serene  highness 
had  used  every  exertion  to  induce  the  queen  to  confide  in  her 
allies,  and  to  rule  according  to  law.  Bom  to  fill  one  of  the 
most  splendid  stations  in  Europe,  his  bright  prospects  had  been 
clouded  early  in  life,  and  adversity  had  long  dispersed  the  mist 

■  which  too  generally  obscures  the  sight  of  those  who  are  bom  to 
royal  fortunes.     He  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  use  every  en- 

. devour  to  save  the  family  into  which  he  had  married  from  their 
,  impending  fate :  he  had  also  constantly  avowed  his  gratitude  and 
his  attachment  to  the  British  nation,  which  had  received  hitn  in 

■  the  hour  of  distress,  and  had  liberally  provided  for  him  and  his 
famiJy. 

In  his  early  days  he  had  imbibed  a  love  of  liberty  with  all 
the  warmth  of  youthful  feeling.  Time  had  now  moderated  his 
fervor,  but  the  raUoual  freedom  which  he  had  beheld  in  England 
was  the  abject  of  bis  unceasing  admiration,  and  he  was  inca- 

£able  of  being  an  accessary  to  the  annihilation  of  die  liberUes  of 
is  adopted  country.  - 

Coflvioced  that  Prince  Belmoote  had  no  treasonable  object, 
c  c  2 
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be  htd  anifonnly  treated  htm  with  die  most  fnetMj  coiddeaecv 
■nd  in  rettini  the  gratitude  of  the  barons  was  uDbouaded.  Thy 
palace  in  which  his  serene  highneis  resided  at  Bagharia  had 
been  attacked  in  the  night,  and  Aough  die  assailants  were  beaten 
off  by  his  gmrds,  the  conviction  was  lery  general  that  his  life 
bad  been  aimed  aL  Under  these  circumstances  be  had  intended 
to  Teoiove  to  the  p^ace  on  the  moniiag  of  the  20di,  but  oa 
bearii^  of  the  arrest  of  his  friend  Pnnce  Belmonte,  be  Afosed 
to  give  that  sanction  to  the  measures  of  the  queen  which  hia 
presence  at  such  a  moment  would  convey  to  the  minds  of  tfic 
Sicilam.  Indeed  it  was  generally  believed,  that  the  arrest  (^  tb« 
barons  was  fixed  for  the  day  of  his  return  under  the  eipectation 
of  such  a  construction  being  put  on  it. 

All  danger  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  removed  by  die  ar- 
nval  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  on  the  23d,  and  the  ceurt  w» 
instantly  occupied  by  dieir  arrangements  with  him.  Tlie  barona 
were  conveyed  by  Cacaci  to  dieir  diffierent  prisons.  Prinoe  dc 
Aci  was  landed  at  the  island  of  Ustica,  the  Dufce  of  Anjio  at 
Maritimo,  Prince  Villa  Franca  at  Pantellarii,  Prince  Belmonte 
and  his  uncle  Villahermosa  at  Favignaua;  diey  were  not,  bow- 
•ver  allowed  to  be  together,  nor  were  ai^  of  them  indulged  with 
the  usual  permissioo  of  moving  about  the  islands,  tKit  were 
closely  confined  in  the  different  small  forts. 

Prince  Belmonte  and  bis  uncle  being  the  most  obnosious  to 
the  court,  were  treated  with  the  greatest  severity;  the  fonner 
was  confined  in  a  imall  fort  on  the  sea  shore,  in  which  were  500 
galley  slaves,  whose  only  residence  during  the  day  was  the  ditch 
underneath  his  windows,  whence  issued  the  most  dreadful 
stenches  and  incessant  lamentatitHts.  His  two  apartments  were 
hardly  of  a  size  to  hold  the  one  a  bed  and  the  other  a  table ;  tbe 
holes  which  served  for  windows  had  no  glass  in  them,  and  tfae 
liuitding  itself  was  in  so  bad  a  state  that  die  sides  of  his  ceU  were 
covered  widi  damp..  His  health  had  for  some  time  been  on  the 
decline,  and  he  was  liable  to  violent  spasmodic  attacks,  for  which 
exercise  and  sea-bathmg  had  been  prescribed ;  the  latter  he  soou 
found  would  not  be  granted  to  him,  although  the  ver?  galley 
•laves  were  permitted  to  go  daily  under  a  guard  to  the  sea  shote 
for  that  purpose.  A  short  walk  on  the  roof  of  his  prison  wm 
the  only  nberty  in  which  he  was  indulged ;  no  one  was  permuted 
to  correspond  with,  or  to  see  him.  Prince  Villahermosa  was  p^ 
into  a  ruined  fort  on  tfae  summit  of  a  hm,  which  admitted  the 
wind  and  rain,  and  which  he  was  obliged  to  render  babitrikle 
•this  own  espense. 

Under  such  pnvations.  and  stifferii^s  it  is  no  w<»ider  Ant 
thepiiysical  strei^;Hi  of  Prince  Bdmonte  sufA TiiiM<%,-tfabugh 
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bit  neatal  ene^y  remained  uoahaken.  He  was  found  one 
coming  tottdly  laseosible  m  his  bed;  the  mettical  assistance 
which  the  island  or  ihe  town  of  Trapaoi  coijd  afford  was  called 
in,  and  they  seut  a  statement  of  his  case  to  Palermo,  wheie  the 
.j'amily  of  the  priace  assembled  the  chief  physicians  to  delibe- 
rate ii|>oa  it.  lltese  gentlemen  stated  under  their  bands,  that 
if  die  pr)De«  was  not  permitted  to  take  exercise  and  use  the  sea 
tiath  his  life  would  probably  be  endangered.  This  statement 
was  presented  to  his  Majesty  by  an  uncle  of  Prince  Belmonta, 
who  at  the  same  time  bought  him  to  have  coiapassion  on  this 
nephew ;  bis  Majesty  only  replied  "  he  had  no  compassion  on 
Ha,"  and  instantly  quitted  the  room. 

Such  was  the  treatment  esperienced  at  the  hands  of  the  court 
by  a  Dobleinan  of  the  highest  rank  and  station,  whose  energy  of 
mind,  natural  talent,  and  acquired  information,  justly  gave  him 
the  confidence  of  every  Sicihan,  from  the  barons  who  were  ca- 

EabU  of  appreciating  his  netit,  to  the  peasant  who  heard  of 
im  as  the  opposer  of  the  wanton  expenditure  of  public  money, 
and  as  Ae  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws.  Nursed  m 
the  lap  of  l«\ury,  enjoying  the  society  of  literary  men  of  his  own 
country,  and  of  eveiy  foreigner  of  distinction  to  whom  his  hos- 
fkitahle  board  was  open,  rich  and  highly  distinguished,  he  hazard- 
ed every  thing  for  the  liberty  of  his  country.  Nor  was  he  ua- 
aware  of  the  dangers  that  attended  his  conduct.  When  the  ex- 
pected persecution  fell  upon  him,  he  bore  his  sufferings  with 
fortitude,  and  posterity  will  do  justice  to  the  patriotism  and 
courage  of  this  illustrious  member  of  the  house  of  Ventimiglia. 
Tbe  king  returned  to  Palermo,  and  the  order  for  the  arrest  of 
the  barons  was  then  made  public.  ■  We  give  it  as  a  curious  spe- 
cimen oi'  the  shifts  to  which  the  court  were  reduced ;  not  a 
charge  were  they  able  to  faring  against  any  oD«  of  the  sufferers, 
aad  their  silence  on  this  occasion  is  a  convincing  proof  that  00 
charge  could  be  made. 

Proclamation  after  the  arrest  of  the  Barora.~~"  The  bad  con- 
duct of  the  underiBeotifmed  persons  being  made  known  to  the 
Icing,  by  positive  facts,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  his  Majesty, 
namely,  turbulence  of  conduct,  and  disturbing  the  public  peace ; 
his  Majesty  perceiving  no  amendment  in  their  conduct  after 
mature  deliberation  avoiding  all  severe  meamres,  JutA  exerciting 
hit  rtyal  clemency,  has  lesoTved,  that  they  s^all  be  immediately 
arrested  and  sent  to  different  isles,  to  be  at  his  sovereign  dispo- 
sition, viz,  the  Prince  of  Belmonte,  &c.  fitc ." 

llie  events  of  the  last  few  days  had  thrown  additional  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  but  ministers 
ciHild  not  have  dioseu  a  person  more  fitted  for  the  critical  cij- 
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cumstaDces  under  which  he  was  to  ui^  the  loteresU  of  his 
country,  agsinst  a  timid  and  waTerinc  though  tyrannical  court; 
ruled  by  a  set  of  ministers,  most  of  whom  were  either  traitors  or 
simpletons. 

The  Marquis  Circelio  was  ostensibly  the  forngn  minister. 
This  nobleman  was  believed  lo  be  in  hia  heart  attached  to  Eng- 
land, where  be  had  resided  for  some  time  as  minister,  and  to 
be  really  convinced  that  it  was  the  interest  of  his  sovereign  to 
keep  up  the  alliance  with  that  country ;  but  unfortunately  he 
had  been  ambassador  at  Paris  during  the  time  of  the  revolution^ 
and  had  imbibed  the  idea  that  Louis  XVI.  bad  been  ruined  by 
concession  ;  he  therefore  always  ureed  bis  soverei^  to  oppose 
etery  attempt  made  by  the  nation  for  a  redress  of  their  griev- 
-  flnces,  and  to  admit  of  no  interference  with  hii  despotic  authority. 

There  were  other  ostensible  rulers  of  the  queen's  cabinet,  but 
the  most  efficient  minister  was  the  Duke  of  Ascoli,  a  Neapo- 
litan, more  than  suspected  of  being  in  the  French  interest,  whose 
fomily  still  resided  at  Naples,  and  were  permitted  by  the  usurper 
Murat  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  the  duke's  property  in  that  kii^- 
dom.  He  was  the  chief  instrument  of  the  queen  in  influencii^ 
the  mind  of  the  king,  with  whom  he  held  the  ostensible  situation 
of  secretarv.  He,  m  fact,  guided  every  measure,  and  the  Mar- 
quis Circelio  was  subservient  to  him.  Medici,  Mellivrini,  and 
Castroni,  were  also  her  Majesty's  secret  advisers,  and  had  great ' 
weight  in  die  cabinet,  where  every  measure  was  determined  on. 

When  opposed  to  such  men,  the  unalterable  nrmoess  and 
tranquillity  of  Lord  William  Beniinck's  character  was  peculiarly 
serviceable;  he  b^an,  however,  by  conciliation,  and  urged  the 
court  to  a  change  of  measures  without  having  excited  any 
grounds  of  dissatisfaction,  by  communicating  with  the  Dnke  of 
Orleans,  or  the  friends  of  the  imprisoned  barons.  Conciliatton 
or  remonstrances  were,  however,  equally  vain ;  bis  lordship  could 
not  obtain  compliance  with  any  of  the  requests  which  he  had  been 
instructed  to  make)  although  they  were  solely  directed  to  the  ne- 
cessary reforms  in  the  several  departments:  he  therefore  de- 
termined, with  a  spirit  and  promptitude  to  which  we  owe  the  for- 
tunate results  that  have  since  taken  place,  to  return  himself  to 
£iidand. 

The  chief  power  was  left  dunng  his  absence  in  the  hands  of 
lieutenant- general  Maitland,  whose  character  was  a  guarantee 
that  it  would  not  be  abused.  Several  .conspiracies  were  dis- 
covered; die  instruments  were  punished,  and  the  ground  for 
Ix>rd  William  was  considerably  smoothed  before  bis  return. 

The  administration  at  home  saw  that  the  fate  of  Sicily,  and 
evtn  of  more  important  kingdoms,  depended  on  the  measures  now 
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to  be  taken,  and  bis  lordship  returned  with  Full  power  to  meet 
the  danger.  The  subsidy  was  suspended,  and  the  court  found 
themselves  reduced  to  that  distress  which  had  been  so  often  pre- 
dicted to  them.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  without  sacrificing  his 
principles,  had  escaped  every  danger,  and  he  now  assisted  the 
£ritisfa  embassy  in  urging  the  hereditary  prince,  his  brother-in- 
law,  to  step  forward.  The  king  was  at  length  convinced  of  the 
dangers  that  surrounded  him,  from  the  violence  of  the  queen's 
measures,  and  was  induced  to  give  that  power  to  the  prince 
which  he  had  hitherto  confided  to  her  majesty ;  the  prince  was 
declared,  as  he  had  been  twice  before  in  Naples,  vicar-general 
of  the  kingdom,  with  the  title  of  Alter  Ego. 

The  command  of  the  Sicilian  troops  was  given  to  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck,  the  five  barons  were  liberated  from  their  im- 
prisonment, and  returned  amid  the  acclamations  of  their  coun- 
trymen to  Palermo.  Prince  Belmonte  had  latterly  suffered  less 
from  the  seventy  of  his  imprisonment,  and  although  his  eye- 
sight was  injured,  he  may  still  live  to  establish  the  object  nearest 
to  his  heart,  a  free  government  for  his  native  country. 

Iliese  objects  were  ail  obtained  within  a  short  period  of  liOrd 
William  Bentinck's  return ;  and  we  have  some  reason  to  believe 
that  his  lordship  accompanied  his  remonstrances  by  an  assur- 
ance, that  he  was  under  orders  to  enforce  them  at  the  head  of 
the  British  army ;  a  declaration  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare,under  all  Uie  circumstances,  to  be  as  consistent  with  sound 
policy,  as  with  strict  justice  and  the  law  of  nations. 

Neither  the  spirit  nor  the  substance  of  the  alliance  with  Great 
Britain  had  been  in  the  least  regarded ;  Uie  subsidy  was  applied  to 
no  one  purpose  for  which  it  was  granted,  and  the  very  pay  and  ex- 
pences  of  the  flotilla  employed  in  the  Faro  were  defrayed  by  our 
military  chest,  llieir  army,  it  is  true,  was  augmented,  but  in- 
stead of  being  recruited  by  loyal  and  brave  Sicilians,  it  was  sur- 
Teptitionsly  supplied  by  Frenchmen,  Neapolitans,  and  deserters 
from  the  Spanish  patriots.  And  to  add  insylt  to  perfidy,  Bri- 
tish property,  navigating  under  licences  signed  by  our  secretaries 
of  state,  was  indignantly  confiscated,  and  all  remonstrances  from 
the  injured  openly  set  at  defiance.  These  are  all  facts ;  and  at 
such  a  critical  conjuncture,  ivhtii  the  preservation  of  our  troops, 
and  of  one  million  and  a  half  of  loyal  Sicilians,  was  at  stake; 
when  the  law  of  necessity  and  self  preservation  superseded  every 
other ;  will  a  reasonable  man  say,  that  there  was  any  but  one 
course  of  conduct  for  this  nation  to  pursue  ?  And  will  not  all  who 
are  not  blinded  by  party  spirit  and  faction  approve  the  firmness 
and  resolution  with  which  that  course  was  followed,  and  applaud 
the  skill  and  prudence  so  eminently  displayed  in  the  execution? 

We  are  even  informed  from  good  authority,  Uiat  in  a  visit 
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which  Lord  and  Lady  William  fieatincV  paid  to  her  Sicilini 

majesty  in  her  retiremeiit,  she  conducted  h'erself  with  admirable 

{race  and  condescension,  and  declared,  that  her  royal  mind  w*s 
igUy  satisfied  with  what  had  taVen  place. 
So  much  for  the  past.  With  respect  to  the  future,  we  trust 
that  the  Britbh  government  will  never  forget  that  they  have  a<yw 
taken  the  Sicilian  cause  in  hand,  and  are  become  responiible  to 
the  Sicilian  people  for  iheir  political  welfare,  and  for  the  resto- 
ration of  their  ancient  constitution.  The  liberation  of  the  Io>ver 
orders  from  every  iminicipal  oppression,  whether  arising  from 
the  privileges  of  the  barons  and  senates,  or  from  the  grinding 
jurisiiiction  of  the  tribunal  of  patrimony,  should  be  the  first  and 
indispensable  objects  of  attention.  Tnen  may  we  confidently 
hope  to  see  Sicily  rise  again  to  her  ancient  splendor.  Syracuse 
may  once  more  become  one  of  the  most  opulent  ports  of  tbc 
Mediterranean;  Palermo  and  Messina  may  rival  the  fame  of 
Agrigentum  and  Segesta,  and  the  island  may  again  Houridi,  the 
granary  of  the  surrounding  nations.  England  will  hold  forth  an 
incontrovertible  testimony  to  other  nations  of  the  purity  of  her 
views,  and  that  her  laudable  wish  not  to  interfere  with  the  ii^ 
terests  and  privileges  of  antient  dynasties  will  never  induce  her  to 
support  their  unjust  claims,  or  to  injure  the  rights  of  a  people 
that  may  unite  with  her  figainst  the  common  enemy  of  true  ti- 
berty,  and  of  civilized  society. 

While  she  exhibits  this  bright  example,  she  will  alsb  add 
greatly  to  the  means  of  defending  herself  against  her  rancorooa 
enemy.  Not  only  will  her  army  now  confined  in  Sicily  be  libe- 
rated for  the  general  pivposes  of  the  war,  (nay,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  some  thousands  may  at  this  moment  be  li- 
berated)(  instead  of  being  employed  to  protect  one  tyrant  ^;aintt 
another,  but  she  may  recruit  her  ranks  from  a  brave  and  altadn 
ed  population,  exceeding  a  million  and  a  half  of  souls,  and  con^ 
posed  of  such  materials,  that  Sir  John  Stuart,  who  raised  a  r» 
giment  of  them,  dA:lared  from  experience,  that  the  Sicilian  pea- 
santry were  admirably  constituted  to  make  good  soldiers.  By 
flie  latest  accounts  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these 
hopes  will  be  realized ; — the  hereditary  prince  having  been  at 
length  induced,  finally,  to  dismiss  from  his  councils  the  Marquis 
Circeilo,  together  with  Castroni,  Ascoli,  and  other  minions  of  the 
queen,  and  to  replace  them  by  die  exil«l  barons  and  prince  Cas-. 
saro,anobleman,who8e  prudence  and  firmoGsa  during  their  arrest^ 
were  highly  conducive  to  the  real  welfare  of  his  country. 
■  From  Palermo  Mr,  Gait  proceeds  across  the  fine  plain  (rf 
Atcamo.  Hence,  he  passes  through  Marsala  and  Mazara,merdj 
observing,  that  the  latter  "  is  a  collection  of  relics  and  nibbiab. 
The  magnitude  of  the  blocks  which  formerly  composed  the  stu- 
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p^ndous  tittnple  of  tbe  Oljinpian  Jupiier>  did,  hoVmever,  attrael 
nfa  observation ;  and  our  shrewd  investigator  informs  us,  th^ 
''it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  these  prodigious  masses  wete 
lifted  into  the  air."  * 

From  Sciacca,  which  t^wn  is  represented  as  "  bearing  indu- 
bitable marks,  not  of  decay  only,  but  of  mm,"  Mr.  Gait  re- 
■crosses  the  country  to  Palermo. 

At  St.  Margarita  we  are  inddlged  with  a  minute  detail  of  the 
inconveniences  to  which  be  was  exposed.  In  a  convent  at 
Ais  village  the  brotherhood  surrounded  him,  and  he  accident- 
ally informs  us,  "  that  they  spoke  only  Sicilian,  and  he  did 
not  understand  them,  but  he  endeavoured  to  make  affiible  faces 
at  them." 

From  Palenno  he  proceeds  along  (he  nordi-west  coast  of  the 
island  to  Messina :  nothing  can  be  more  beautiiliil  or  picturesque 
than  the  scenes  in  many  parts  of  this  route ;  he  does  not,  how- 
ever, favour  us  with  a  single  descriptive  line,  not  even  to  Convey- 
to  his  readers  an  idea  of  the  magniticence  of  the  view  which  he 
obtained  at  day-light,  from  die  summit  of  the  range  of  PelorU^ 
of  the  shores  of  the  Pbaro,  and  of  the  Molian  isles.  This 
journey  is,  indeed,  made  without  any  observations,  "  sta^stical, 
commercial,  or  miacellaneous." 

Well  might  Mr.  Gait  think  the  fishing  up  of  stones  from  th6 
bottom  of  Uie  sea  a  thriftless  labour;  had  he  however  Examined 
these  stones,  he  would  have  found  them  perforated  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,  and  containing  a  small  cyliudrical  kind  of 
shell-fish,  called  "  datoli  del  mare,  about  the  size  of  a  man't 
little  finder. 

We  will  abo  tell  Mr.  Gait,  as  he  is  "  at  such  loss  to  conjec- 
ture of  what  use  it  possibly  can  be,"  that  the  castle  of  San 
Alessio  is  an  important  military  position,  completely  command- 
ing tbe  only  road  to  Mesdna  on  this  side,  and  securing  a  com- 
munication between  that  town  and  the  heights  of  Toarmina ; 
besides  which,  it  is  a  most  excellent  look-onl  post,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  both  shores,  and  is  furnished  with  an  useful 
telegraph.  Sir  John  Shiart  differed  so  much  from  Mr.  Gait, 
with  respect  to  tbe  value  of  this  post,  that  he  greatly  increased 
its  strength. 

Our  traveller  not  havii^  enei^  enough  to  undertake  a  win- 
ter's excursion  to  the  summit  of  ^tna,  a  task  which  has  been 
performed  by  two  English  noblemen,  contents  h'misetf  with  the 
more  easy  mode  of  endeavouring  to  detract  from  the  interest  of 
this  wonderful  mountain,  and  concludes  his  scanty  observations 
upon  it  in  this  coxcomical  manner.  "  After  all  that  has  beea 
•aid  and  sung  about  it,  JEtlu  does  not  realty  possess  a  tenth  part 
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of  the  aspectable  graodeur  that  one  iomehow  exp«ct4."  When 
viewed  at  their  base  the  grandeur  of  all  lofty  objects  is  dimt- 
nbhed  of  course ;  but  from  Taormina  no  objecti  oo  the  globe 
cao  be  more  grand  and  imposiDg  than  Mount  ^tna. 

From  Catania  Mr.  Gait  proceeds  to  Syracuse;  whence  he 
proceeiled  to  Cape  Paasero,  and  embarked  for  Malta,  a^  after 
one  more  unlucky  misrepresentation  takes  his  leave  of  Sicily. 
— He  takes  occasion  to  inform  us  that  Scotland  is  a  sylvan 
region  in  comparison  with  Sicily ;  although  the  fact  is,  that 
the  whole  N.  W.  coast  along  which  he  travelled  is  richly  de- 
corated with  wood ;  the  Bosco  di  Caronia  furnishing  large 
supplies  of  timber. 

Mr.  Gait,  after  touching  at  Malta,  lands  on  the  small  island 
of  Cerigo,  of  which  he  gives  rather  an  interesting  account. 
This  place  may  be  esteemed  one  of  the  keys  of  the  Archipelago. 
Its  population  is  calculated  at  3000.  Jt  is  now  ganismied  by 
British  troops,  having  been  taken  in  1809  from  the  FreocI^ 
who  occupied  it  at  the  time  when  they  took  possession  of  the 
other  islands  of  the  Ionian  republic-  From  this  place  he  lands 
at  Marathonesi  in  the  Morea,  and  traverses  that  territory,  vint- 
iiq;  the  ruins  of  Sparta  and  Ai^os,  to  Corinth.  He  gives  us 
little  or  no  description  of  any  particular  remnants  of  antiquity, 
but  tells  us,  that  "  those  who  are  delighted  with  the  sight  of 
Huch  fragments  as  Corinth  and  Mycense  exhibit,  appear  to  affect 
a  sensibility  that  belies  nature."  He  is  consequently  pleased  to 
have  recourse  to  the  more  novel  and  interesting  topics  of  the 
.difficulties  of  obtaining  lodging,  the  exertions  of  the  guards, 
and  such  frivolous  circumstances,  occasionally  seasoning  and  in- 
terlarding them  with  passages  of  history,  concerning  which 
little  new  can  be  written, 

"  At  Megara  he  took  some  refreshment ;  and  while  the  horses 
were  baiting  walked  round  the  town,_  to  see  the  antiquities, 
which  consist  of  a  few  inscriptions,  and  statues,  headless  and 
limbless,  and  almost  all  shapeless." 

The  road  to  Eleusis  leading  along  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
which  Mr.  Gait  thinks  may  have  been  that  of  Chelone,  it  re- 
curs to  his  memory  that  the  N,  W.  wind  on  the  Temple  of  the 
Winds  at  Athens  is  denominated  Sciron;  and  he  thence  infers, 
that  the  story  of  Sciron's  kicking  the  travellers  over  this  preci- 
pice into  the  sea,  owed  its  origin  to  the  violence  of  the  gusls  of 
wind  from  the  N.  W.  blowing  round  this  promontory.  That 
follows  the  most  ingenious  part  of  the  "  elucidation." — "  TTie 
waves  are  probably  the  travellers ;  for,  in  their  passage  at  this 
place,  the  sudden  bursts  of  wind  break  their  irregularity,  and 
drive  them  out,  in  the  form  of  spray,  into  the  sea." 
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On  this  admirable  hypothesis  we  should  be  glad  to  know  by 
what  concatenation  of  ideas  we  are  to  account  for  Sciron's 
being  represented  ai  a  robber,  and  what  we  are  to  do  with 
Theseus  the  hero  of  the  fable ; — he  apparently  must  not  be 
mentioned. — "  Eleus^,"  Mr.  Gait  " miscellaneovtly"  observes, 
"  is  so  celebrated  a  place,  and  the  remains  of  the  temples  still 
indicate  so  much  magnificence,  that  it  deserved  more  attention 
than  we  felt  ourselves  in  the  humour  to  bettow." 

After  these  observations,  we  think  that  it  would  be  loss  of 
time  in  this  place  to  make  any  further  comments  on  Mr.  Gait's 
antiquarian  observations :  we  shall  therefore  entirely  omit  his 
remarks  on  Marathon,  Thebes,  Chsronea,  Delphi,  Thermopylae, 
8lc.  and  proceed  to  a  more  interesting  part  of  the  work.  As 
he  approached  Larissa,  he  entered  into  the  train  of  a  division 
of  SOOO  men,  composing  a  Turkish  army,  under  the  command 
of  Velhi  Pacha,  marching  towards  the  dieatre  of  war  on  the 
Danube.  Contrary  to  the  general  practice  of  the  Turks  when 
on  a  mafch,  they  do  not  appear  to  tiave  desolated  the  country 
through  which  they  passed;  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
pacha,  in  whose  territory  they  still  were,  was  sufficient  to  re- 
strain them  from  their  usual  excesses. 

An  instance  of  tlie  pacha's  summary  mode  of  enforcing  dis- 
cifdine  we  cannot  omit.  "  One  day  as  he  happened  to  be  ridii^ 
in  the  environs  of  Larissa,  he  saw  two  soldiers  in  a  vineyard 
pitindering  the  grapes.  He  immediately  rode  up  and  shot  them 
both  on  the  spot."     (P.  219) 

On  his  route  through  Salonica  to  Constantinople,  Mr.  Gait 
still  followed  llie  route  of  V^elbi  Pacha's  army,  which  had  in- 
creased, "n  one  day's  march  beyond  Salonika,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  Notwithstanding  this  augmentation,  their 
march  is  still  represented  as  orderly,  and  the*  country  which  they 
traversed  as  bearing  no  marks  of  rapine  or  violence.  His  quick 
transit  through  this  province  of  the  Turkish  empire  also  affords 
OS  some  other  consolatory  scenes.  Several  of  the  towns  ap- 
peared neat  and  lively ;  the  population  not  so  scanty  as  might 
have  been  conjectured,  and  industriously  employed  in  manufac- 
tories of  printed  calicoes  and  stuffs,  and  in  shops  of  respectable 
appearance.  Ilie  fields  were  planted  with  cotton  and  tobacco, 
and  divided  by  neat  hedges. 

With  somewhat  less  danger  than  an  English  country  gentle* 
man  follows  the  fox-houn£,  Mr.  Gait  traversed  the  ridges  of 
mount  Rhodope  in  the  night,  and  escaped  all  dangers  predatory 
or  bacchanalian.  Passing  through  Rhodosto  and  Selvira  full 
speed,  he  safely  reaches  Constantmople. 

This  city  has  been  so  often  described,  that  it  would  have  been 
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«ipectmg  too  much  to  have  loolied  for  any  new  compiiuucaBoB 
from  our  author.  Here  however  he  surpasses  our  expectatioof, 
for  he  tc'lls  us,  that  "  Coiwtantinople  seen  from  the  harbour, 
greatly  resembles  London  seen  from  the  Thames."  After  this 
we  make  no  doubt  diat  Gibbon,  whose  table  of  coatmts  Mr. 
Gait,  previously  to  auitting  Constantinople,  takes  great  paina  to 
organize,  delineated  nis  masterly  description  of  the  capital  of  (be 
Eastern  world,  from  a  wherry  between  Blackfriars  and  London 
bridges. 

On  the  4th  January,  1810,  our  traveller  left  Constantinople, 
on  the  truly  arduous  undertaking  of  visiting  the  Turkish  anoy, 
'  and  the  theatre  of  war  on  the  Danube.  And  this,  however  je- 
june hbobservatitMiB,  is  the  most  curious  and  interesting  part  of 
the  journey,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  part  of  it  has  not  to  our  recol- 
lection been  described  in  any  modem  work. 

The  situation  of  Philippopoli,  on  threcTocky  hills  rising  to- 
gether from  a  plain,  through  which  the  H^bros  meanders,  is 
grand.  But  what  is  very  extraordinary,  Mr.  Gait  here  ^inks 
himself  at  Phiiippi.  "  By  some  strange  negligence  of  recoUe^;- 
tion,"  says  he,  "I  forgot  that  my  way  lay  across  the  field  in 
which  the  fate  of  Brutus  and  of  Rome  had  been  decided."  His 
recollection  is  still  mori;  strange  than  the  negligence  of  it  It 
must  have  been  an  unlucky  hour  indeed,  when  this  passage  of 
Roman  history  came  across  his  brain.  Mr.  Gait  should  nave 
knewn  <hat  Phiiippi  was  not  far  from  the  island  of  Thasos, 
where,  according  to  Plutarch,  Cassias  was  buried.  He  was 
very  near  Phiiippi  when  he  passed  through  K^vala  or  Cavallo, 
as  he  calls  it. 

Hence,  passing  through  Bazerjecter,  in  Romelia,  a  large  town 
of  tOjOOO  mhabitants,  where  he  was  received  by  the  governor 
with  the  greaiest  hospitality,  he  proceeded  towards  the  pass 
which  separates  the  ridges  of  mount  Hiemus  from  those  of 
Hhodope. 

"  Hassan  Bey  had,  in  case  of  any  stragglers  of  the  Asiatic  ban- 
ditti lurktBg  in  the  recesses  of  the  mouniains,  ordered  a  party  of  his 
guards  to  see  us  through  the  pass,  and  they  recoomiended  that  we 
cnould  stop,  for  the  nizht,  at  Yengi-Ku,  a  small  town,  of  which  the 
houses  are  only  wattlt^  huts  plastered  trith  mud.  It  stands  on  the 
brow  of  th<^  rising  ground  over  which  the  road  from  Philippt^li 
turns  into  the  pass. 

**  While  looKing  hack  fVom  this  height,  on  the  extensive  plain 
below,  through  wbich  the  Hebroswas  seen  meandering  until  the  eye 
could  nn  tonger  trace  its  course,  I  cmild  not  avoid  rMnembaiog, 
in  ^e  reflections  which  occurred  to  me,  that,  from  Selirria  to 
Yengi-Ku,  no  natural  obstacle  but  the  river  intervenes  to  check  the 
[Kogrees  of  on  invading  army,  and  that  do  Ktificial  defence  baa 
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bean  canstnicted.  On  the  Idl  the  chfin  of  Hmnus  extend  in  « 
straight  line  towarda  the  east,  and,  an  the  right,  the  ehain  i^ 
Khodc^  towards  the  south-east,  leaving  a  va«t  triangular  plain 
between.  On  this  spacious  theatre,  European  tactics  are  .calculated 
to  produce  their  ^atest  effect.  It  seems  reasonable  to  think, 
that  when  a  Christian  army  shall  have  reached  Bazerjeek,  nothing 
bui  a  mirsde  on  the  one  side,  or  in&tuatioD  on  the  other,  can  save 
the  Ottoman  state. 

"  While  I  was  muGing  on  the,  apparently,  ioeTitoble  taU  of  tfak 
hitherto  deemed 'powerful  empire,' an  incident  took  place,  opposite  - 
to  the  cottage,  which  would  have  disturbed  more  doleful  reSectjoiu, 
A  number  of  handsome  young  girls  came  from  the  adjacent  cottages, 
ia  the  sun  was  setting,  and  began  to  dance  to  their  own  singing. 
The  magistrate  of  me  town,  a  patriarchal  personage,  soon  after 
issued  from  his  aboile,  leaning  on  his  staff,  and  advanced  towards 
them.  At  his  approach  their  gaiety  was  suspended.  Having  hai- 
raagued  them  in  a  solemn  manner,  be  added  an  impressive  arguiaant 
from  his  ataX,  d  jtottericai,  and  sent  them  all  screaming  to  their 
htnuGS.  This  ngilant  pernor  was  provoked,  that  they  should  lO 
thoughtleiBly  tempt  their  stars,  while  Turks  and  Fnmks  were  in  the 
bnrn. 

"  In  the  morning,  at  sun-rise,  we  were  again  on  the  road,  and 
tmvdling  is  the  pass.  *  A  quantity  of  snow  had  ^en  during  the 
Bight.  The  wind  h^^ening,  at  the  time,  to  be  strong,  the  mountaiita 
sod  trees  on  the  left  received  the  whole  fleece,  and  were  white  and 
dazzling,  while  those  oa  the  right  presented  a  dark  and  fiowning 
ifaade.  Though  the  native  of  a  mountainous  country,  I  hadoerw 
seen  any  scenery  so  wild  and  dismal.  The  gloom  of  stattwndona 
ateefts,  ind'eased  by  overhanging  woods,  aiid  the  horcort  ot  winter, 
eobmoed  by  the  dread  of  robbers,  produced  a  general  silence  as  wa 
peBed  along.  The  r^ad,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  way,  lies  in  the 
bottom  of  the  glen.  Towards  the  west  email  begins  to  ^»cend{  and* 
■fter  winding  for  soaae  time  along  tlie  shaggy  cornice  of  fearful  [ffa- 
ekiicee,  passes  through  a  Koman  gateway,  which  serves  to  attest  the 
ancient  importance  attached  to  the  pass.  A  small  dervent,  or  guaidr 
house,  at  the  same  place,  siso  sbewsthat  its  consequence  is  Aot  iftr 
tirely  unknown  to  the  Turks. 

"  We  h^ted  at  the  dervent,  a«d  the  soldiers  tceated  us  witb 
c«Ae. 

«**  Hasifg  warmed  oursdves,  we  again  mounted,  end,  lenniig  tb* 
£amiag«  mad,  descended  by  a  more  rapid  and  erpcditious  p«th  to 
ightinan."     (P.  881.) 

Mr.  Gait  here  gives  same  accoiuit  of  Ali  Pacha,  of  Yanina 
^the  fathered  Velhi  Pacha,  wfao  commanded  the  Turkish  trpopa]^ 
»vA  of  Ae  kii^dWDs  which  he  has  carved  out  by  his  sword  for 
■tumaclf  aadhis  fiunily ;  widi  re^wct  to  which  we  sh^Jl  t^e  entir^y 
silent  on  the  present  occasioii,  confidently  Inutiog,  that  M> 
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early  occasion  will  arise  of  lajring  before  obr  readers  some  m-' 
terestiDg  infonnation  concerDing  that  singular  adventurer. 

On  leaving  Sophia,  the  cold  was  intense,  and  ver}'  heavy  fidla 
of  snow  had  taken  place,  which  rendered  the  roads  or  tracts  al- 
most impassable. 

"  The  road  from  Sophia,  for  about  three  hours  ride,  lay  across  the 
■pacious  pltUD  on  whicn  the  town  is  situated.  Our  horses  were  good, 
aiid  we  were  enabled,  now  and  then,  where  the  snow  had  been  blown 
thin,  to  ride  fast  enough  tu  keep  ourselves  warm.  1  rentarked,  that 
the  Tartars  tied  handlcerchiefs  firmly  over  their  ears;  and  I  found, 
that  this  manner  ftf  confining  the  insensible  respiration  bj  the  ears 
caused  an  agreeable  warmth  to  be  difliised  over  the  face. 
'  "  The  carriage  ivay  being  closed  by  the  snow,  the  postillions  re- 
Mlved  to  take  the  footpath  over  the  first  and  lower  range  of  the 
hills.  '  They  pretended  also,  that  it  would  be  shorter ;  but  we  /bund 
it  80  bad,  concealed  by  the  snow,  and  broken,  that,  even  when  we 
had  reached  the  height,  we  could  only  walk  our  horses— 4io  trifling 
hardship,  considering  the  state  of  the  weather.  At  length  we  again 
found  ourselves  on  the  highway,  which  runs,  for  several  nules,  along 
the  bottom  of  a  valley,  that  is  entered  without  descending  from  the 
hills  that  we  had  passed. 

'  "  At  thewest  end,  a  break  in  the  mountains  discloses  a  landsci^ 
of  alpine  scenery,  that,  in  a  more  indulgent  season,  woul^  have 
awakened  admiration,  and  inspired  delight.  At  the  close  of  a  gloomy 
winter  day,  and  as  the  pass  by  which  I  was  to  ascend  to  a  region 
that  was  wrapt  in  dismal  clouds,  the  view  served  only  to  fill  me  with 
regret  and  dismay. 

"  After  two  hours  of  cheerless  and  impatient  riding,  we  reached  a 
■mall  hamlet  of  wattled  huts,  at  the  foot  of  a  stupendous  and  steep 
ridge,  along  the  side  of  which  our  road,  for  the  next  morning,  wOf 
aeen  vrinding  on  the  snow  towards  the  summit,  like  the  junction  t^ 
two  clouds  m  the  sky.  This  hamlet  was  inhid)ited  by  Turks,  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  intercourse  with  the  troops 
ttationed  on  the  northern  side  of  the  mohntains.  We  found  in  the 
chief  hut  a  comfortable  fire,  and  a  snug  comer,  in  which  I  could 
stretch  my  whole  length.  The  Turk,  who  had  charge  of  the  post, 
r^aled  ui  with  sugarless  coffee ;  and,  in  tbe  course  of  the  evening, 
with  the  help  of  a  fowl,  he  contrived,  with  beans,  oil,  and  onions, 
and  with  the  all-worshii^ul  pillau,  to  furnish  out  no  de^ic^le  aupptr. 

"  In  the  morning,  by  break  of  day,  we  were  again  on  the  road. 
The  rigour  of  the  cold  had  abated ;  the  snow  had  ceased  to  fall ;  and 
a  thick  mist  enveloped  the  landscape,  rather,  however,  in  detached 
masses  than  universally.  From  several  places,  in  ascending  the 
lofty  ridge  aheady  mentioned,  on  looking  down  I  saw  breaks  and 
openings  in  tbe  clouds,  which  disclosed,  ftr  bdow,  the  track  of  a 
terrestrial  stream  in  a  vale,  and  other  signs  ud  evidaices  of  die  ha- 
bitable region  of  men. 
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"  "  But  our  way  led  lu  ttill  to  a  higher  dlmate,  above  the'Jiazeutd 
the  clouds,  and  where  the  sun  shone  with  almost  inmiSerable  ^en- 
dour.  On  this  higher  tract,  the  road  lies,  for  several  mile^  almg  a 
plain,  gently  inclined  towards  the  north ;  here  and  there  feathered 
with  trees;  for,  when  I  passed,  the  trees  had  all  the  appearance  of 
white  feathers.  They  grEulually  increased  in  magnitude  and  number, 
till  we  found  ourselves  beneath  the  branches  of  the  forest  that  clothea 
the  northern  side  of  the  mountaiits.  The  road,  which  winds  down 
tbroDgh  this  wood,  was,  in  many  places,  so  steep  and  slippery,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  dismount,  and  lead  our  horses. 

*'  Savage  and  gloomy  places,  such  as  the  passes  in  this  wood,  per- 
haps, often  tend,  by  some  strange  moral  influence,  to  instigate  the 
wretched  inhabitants  to  the  commission  of  those  outrages,  the  dread 
of  which  induces  the  traveller  to  quicken  his  pace,  and  to  rouae  his 
courage.  Near  a  rude  bridge  of  trees,  across  a  ravine,  the  first  that 
is  pB»ied  in  descending  from  the  great  ridge  of  the  mountains^  a 
French  officer  of  distinction,  with  his  servants  and  three  Tartars, 
were,  some  years  ago,  robbed  and  murdered.  Perhape  it  is  not  ua> 
worthy  of  being  noticed  and  recorded,  that,  althoygn  robberies,  in 
this  part  of  Turkey,  are  not  less  frequent  than  formerly,  the^  aro 
now  very  rarely  attended  with  murder.  The  commercial  mter- 
course  with  Germany,  through  Hungary,  has  softened  the  spirit  of 
outrage.  The  travellers  are  more  numerous ;  but  they  seldom  caixy 
more  money  with  them  than  is  absolutely  neccBsary  for  their  ex- 
pences;  deriving,  by  the  extending  circulation  of  bills  of  exchange, 
the  means  of  executing  their  business,  for  which,  formerly,  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  elective  money.  Tbey  have  therefore,  now, 
comparatively,  but  a  slight  motive  for  resistance ;  and,  unless  they 
be  indeed  headstrong,  tbey  will  always  surrender  at  discretion. 

"When  we  had  reached  the  lower  part  of  the  forest,  we  met  a  band 
of  armed  men,  the  chief  of  whom  commanded  us  to  halt  and  alight. 
It  was  the  governor  of  Belkolsa  and  his  guards,  going  to  inspect  a 
'post  in  the  neighbourhood.  VHhi  Pasnaw's  Tartar  immediately 
untied  his  portmanteau,  and  presented  him  with  a  rmg  from  his 
master,  and  a  tetter,  in  which  1  was  recommended  to  his  protectioD. 
The  governor  had,  in  the  mean  time,  seated  himself  on  the  ground. 
Putting  the  ring  on  his  little  finger,  he  began  to  read  the  letter. 
Suddenly,  a  blast  of  wind  came  roaring  through  the  wood,  shaking 
the  whde  wintry  weight  from  the  trees,  and  covering  us  all  so 
j}uickly  and  profusely,  that  I  began  to  fear  that  we  were  involved 
in  the  beard  or  tail  of  an  avalanche.  The  governor  having  disen- 
cumbered himself  from  his  pelisse  of  snow,  and  read  the  letter,  after 
the  usual  Turkish  salutations,  took  his  inkstand  from  his  girdle,  and 
.  wrote  instructions  to  his  second  in  command,  to  funii^  me  with 
guards  as  far  as  Kaaralom,  to  the  commandant  of  which  the  Tartar 
had  anotfaer  ring  and  a  letter.  He  then  mounted,  and  we  alto 
pamied  our  way."  P.  341 — 345. 

Mr.  Gait  found  Belkofsa,  "  a  town  of  less  extent  than  So- 
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phia,  bnt  tnvcli  better  foTtUwd."  It  is  utuated  io  «  holI<tw. 
n**«p  HI  the  lower  range  of  the  mountuns.  "  On  a  ne^boiu- 
i^g  hill  Averlooking  the  town,  is  a  small  aocient  fortificatioii, 
which  has  also  latety  been  atrengthened  by  new  works,  and  a 
garrison  of  screral  hundred  men."  The  garrisoD  of  BeLkofsa, 
he  thinks,  amounted  to  upwards  of  two  thousand  men. 

From  BelkofsB  to  Kootlofsa  in  the  road  to  Widdin,  is  a  dis- 
taiKe  of  four  hours.  The  road  was  tolerably  good,  bnt  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  could  obtuo  food  either  for  man 
orborae.  Hence  he  advances  to  Kaaralom;  the  face  of  the 
country  is  not  however  described. 

■■  The  TiUsgea  appeared  t»  be  semi-subterranean.  The  peasants, 
renarkablv  stout,  tall,  and  well  made,  were  dressed  in  sheep-skins, 
^whioh  tne  wool  was  worn  in  the  inside. 

*f  ThegoTemorofKaBraIom,afiaDk,sensible  Albanian,  receired 
me  with  much  cordiality,  and  provided  me  with  lodgings  in  the  house 
ot'  a  Greek,  who^e  humble  habitatioa,  though  but  a  cottage,  ex-' 
hibited  signs  of  an  incipient  taste  fiv  gentiftty.  The  hostess  was 
active,  and  seemed  superior  to  her  class.  It  was  sitnated,  like  tho 
other  houses  of  the  town,  within  a  small  inclosure,  which,  bovevw, 
instead  of  being  a  reaeptacle  for  old  shoes,  bones,  rags,  and  lub- 
hish,  bad  the  appearance,  even  through  the  snow,  of  being  neadj 
planted.  My  room  had  not  glazed  windows,  but  the  wooden  &ame 
w«s  covered  with  writing-paper,  ouiibrm,  and  all  entire.  Hie  fioor 
was  earth.  Round  the  walls  was  a  small  platform,  in  imitation  oC 
the  sophasof  the  Turks.  A  stove,  constructed  of  tiles  and  morta^ 
which  the  kitchen-fire  served  to  heat,  warmed  this  apartmcaL  My 
meal,  thougfaofhomel5materia)8,was  dished  in  respectable  earthei^ 
ware,  and  with  a  palatable  degree  of  heat ;  an  ingredient  highly  es- 
sential, in  winter,  to  the  sim[dest  fare,  as  well  as  to  the  contpounds 
of  the  most  abstruse  cookery. 

**  From  Kaaralom  to  Widdin  the  road  lies  along  the  ban^  of  the 
Danube.  The  morning  was  thick  and  dull ;  and  the  opponte  diote 
was  not  visible.  The  surface  of  the  river  was  encrusted  with  ftoA^ 
lag  ice,  hurling  along  with  a  harsh  and  continual  crashing." 

"  Widdin  is  the  only  fortress  that  the  Turks  retain  on  the  banks 
9t  the  Danube.  Between  Christendom  and  Constantinople  there  ia, 
BOW,  no  artificial  impediment ;  and  I  have  described  the  most  for- 
midable of  the  natural,  as  seen  and  travelled  under  1^  indemencifls 
of  winter. 

■<  The  walla  of  Widdin  are  well  built,  in  the  European  s^Ie  of 
fbrtification ;  or  rather,  they  are  hut  little  changed  from  the  stale 
in  which  th^  were  when  it  was  taken  from  the  Austrians.  It  is  said, 
that  no  less  than  three  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  brass  ordnance  are 
mounted  on  them.  The  number  is  certainly  very  coosiderable.  The 
old  castle,  though  almost  in  ruins,  is  still  a  stately  and  veneraUe 
^e.    Seen  fixim  the  river,  it  is  a  noble  and  picturesque  feature  m 
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llie  sppearaoce  of  tlie  town.  By  its  Hcini^  to  tfae  new  woHu,  it . 
ierves  to  shew,  that,  whatever  the  structures  of  the  modern  art  of 
fortification  may  have  gained  in  the  meaill  of  defencej  those  of  tlie 
tecient  displayed  more  aspectable  grandeur.  ;  The  new  citadel,  ' 
built  in  the  time  of  Passwan  Oglu,  I  did  not  vicit ;  but  it  i£  con- 
ridered  here  as  a  very  redoubtable  conEtruction.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  city,  a  large  suburb  ciftends  doirn  the  bank  of  the  Danube  ; 
and  it  has  also  been  inclosed,  latelvt  by  a  temporary  wall  and  ditch. 

"  The  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  ia  estimated,  at  present, 
fo  amount  to  fifty  thousand  souls. 

•*  Between  the  houses  of  the  suburbs  and  the  river,  there  is  an 
open  space,  about  fifly  yard^  wide,  along  which  lie  the  ves«eb  and 
boats  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  Danube.  Owing  to  tfae 
jealousy  with  which  I  was  treated,  1  did  not  choose  to  be  very  par- 
ticular in  my  inquiries  relative  tu  any  thing  about  the  town  or  rivert 
but,  one  afternoon,  I  coualcd  upwards  of  seventy  vessels  at  thft 
wharf,  of  whicli  the  smallest  seemed  to  be  capable  of  carrying  tei> 
tons,  and  the  largest  at  least  thirty ;  and  there  were  many  more 
which  I  did  not  reckon.  Betireen  Belgrade  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  upwards  of  sis  hundred  boats  and  barks  are  employed.  The 
French  are  well  acquainted  with  this,  and,  no  doubt,  know  their  va- 
lue. Far,  by  the  river,  they  have  now  a  coii^unication  with  the 
Black  Sea,  by  which  they  may  ag^roach  almost  to  the  eonfines  of 
Persia ;  and  they  are,  at  this  moment,  organizing  the  means  of  In- 
^course. 

!■  ^yiddi^  afforded  an  interesting  and  an  extraordinary  scene.  In 
the  heart  of  the  war,  on  the  one  side  exposed  to  the  Servians  in  open 
union  with  the  enemy ;  on  the  other,  to  tha  troops  of  Velhi  Pashaw, 
supposed  to  be  as  hostile  to  the  governor  as  the  public  enemy,  and 
with  the  public  enemy  immediately  in  front — yet  it  was, enjoying  a 

'ofitable  and  flourishing  commerce.    The  transit  being  interrupted 

/  tfae  ice  in  the  river,  the  quantity  of  goods,  particularly  bales  of 
cotton,  that  had  accumulated  in  the  warehouses,  sheds,  and  open 
Btreets,  exceeded  credibility.  I  have  been  told,  that,  in  the  course 
of  last  year,  above  a  hundred  thousand  horse-loads  of  merchandize 
passed  the  river  here ;  and  1  believe,  this,  to  a  great  extent,  from 
what  I  have  had  opporEuuities  ofotherwise  knowing.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing, and  chough  those  employed  in  the  transit  tax  and  charge 
aa  they  please,  there  is  not  a  consul  in  the  town,  not  even  an  Aus- 
trian, or  a  public  French  agent  or  subject.  On  each  horse-load  that 
passes,  the  Russian  general  receives  forty  piastres.  The  fortifica- 
tions of  Widdin  are  defensible,  but  the  houses  are  of  wood ;  and  the 
whole  town  might,  in  the  course  of  a  night's  bombardment,  be  r^ 
duced,  literally,  to  ashes.  To  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  tfae  re- 
spite Widdin  has  enjoyed  i 

"  Tfae  town  was  reported  to  have  been  well  stocked  witfa  pro- 
.nsioiM,  whicfa,  fawvever,  owing  to  a  continual  dread  of  siege,  were 
^dealt  with  so  much  frugality,  that,  without  actually  .Bufiering  la- 
nine,  it  presented  often  the  lumidts  and  scenes  that  accon^any 
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that  calamltf.  The  bake-hou«ei  were*  only  opened  at  certain 
hours,  am)  a  guard  vai  posted  rauod  them  to  keep  the  populace 
ID  order,  who,  aevertbeKlu,  frequeotly  bunt  out  into  dangeroiB 
tumults.  One  day  a  matf  vae  shtrt  at  a  bakehouse  almost  opposite 
to  my  window. 

"  While  here,  I  obtained  a  few  brief,  but  imperfect,  notices  of  the 
state  of  the  Seniana;  the  sum  and  subitance  of  which  ia,  that  al- 
though unanimous  against  their  common  foes,  the  Turks,  tfaej  are 
fectious  and  divided  among  themselves.  The  same  spirit  which  thej 
have  exerted,  has  spread  so  ra^Hdly  and  effectually  throushout  the 
«rhole  of  Bulgaria,  that,  if  U  were  not  for  the  presence  of  the  armies, 
assembled  on  account  of  the  war,  the  whole  province  would,  by  this 
time,  have  been  either  free,  or  in  triumphant  rebellion."  P.  354-— 358. 
'  We  have  inserted  these  passages,  because  they  give  some  ac- 
connt  of  the  face  and  state  of  a  country  little  kitown,  and  of  the 
obstacles  with  which  an  invading  force  would  have  to  contend. 
Pieviouily  to  the  war  in  the  peninsula,  men's  minds  were  so 
strongly  impressed  wilh  die  results  of  the  campaignsin  Gcnnany, 
that  the  conquest  of  Turkey  io  Europe  was  considered  univeT' 
sally  as  an  undertaking  of  the  greatest  facility. 

We  have  recently  in  Spain  seen  campaigns  condtKted  on  dit 
ferent  principles ;  Ifie  enemy  has  repeated^  been  in  military  oc> 
cupation  of  tbe  country,  without  being  matsiiaHy  advancad  to- 
wards its  subjugation.  The  state  of  society  in  Turkey  is  mudi 
less  favourable  to  the  advance  of  an  army  than  that  of  Spain, 
and  the  obstacles  which  would  be  opposed  to  a  force  inradiif 
Turkey  would  be  ten  times  more  numerous  and  harassii^.  A 
compact  and  solid  body  of  well  disciplined  European  troops 
might  probably  advance  in  tbe  face  of  the  myriads  of  Asia  to 
the  Bosphorus,  were  it  possible  for  them  to  carry  with  them 
a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions;  but  if  they  are  to  seek  sup- 
plies in  the  country  through  which  they  advance,  so  few  and 
BO  distant  from  each  other  are  the  villages,  and  so  accustomed 
are  the  peasantry  to  move  off  viilh  the  greatest  rapidity  to  the 
mountams  with  their  stock,  that  regular  troops  ^persed  on 
foraging  pvties  would  suffer  extremely  from  the  activity  and 
dexterity  of  the  Albanians,  and  the  odier  lq;ht  Turkish  troops 
perhaps  better  adapted  for  warfare  in  these  mountainous  tracts 
than  any  of  the  various  tribes  to  be  found  in  the  Russian  army. 

To  these  impediments  is  to  be  added,  the  difliculty  of  convq- 
ing  artillery  across  the  mountains  of  the  Balkan.  It  is  from  tlu* 
arm  that  the  Turks  have  principally  suffered  in  their  conflicto 
with  the  Rtusiuis.  Neither  is  tbe  disadvantage  under  which 
the  Russians  labour  on  tbe  Danube,  from  ue  distance  of 
their  resources  and  of  the  seat  of  government,  by  any  meaas 
iucooaiderable. 
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We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  during  the  actual  war, 
in  no  period  have  the  disposable  force  and  means  of  the  Russians 
been  adequate  to  advancing  beyond  the  Danube ;  and  the  efforts 
which  that  nation  is  now  capable  of  making  for  the  conquest  of 
European  Turkey  mustof  course  be  materially  enfeebled,  by  the 
consideration  that  her  Polish  frontier  is  open  to  the  inroad  of  4' 
more  powerful  invader. 

Whilst  in  the  prosecution  of  this  contest  on  the  Danube, 
Russia  has  by  vanous  causes  been  prevented  from  making  any 
Very  extraordinary  exertions ;  the  Turks  have  also  abstained 
hom  calling  forth  the  greatest  resources  of  their  empire,  and 
have  by  little  more  than  ordinary  measures  and  voluntary  levies 
been  enabled  to  keep  their  enemy  in  check. 

The  protracted  length  of  this  campaign,  has  caused  the  Mus- 
salmans  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  Asia  Minor  to  consider 
the  advance  of  the  Russians  as  a  mere  bugbear ;  but  the  first 
decided  successes  of  the  latter  might,  pro^bly,  awaken  their 
dormant  fanaticism,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Russians  might  be 
repelled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Turks,  who,  in  proportion 
as  their  cause  becomes  desperate,  would  flook  in  thicker  hordes 
around  the  standard  of  Mahomed. 

In  the  mean  time  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  to  Buonaparte 
tfiao  this  sanguinary  warfare  on  the  Danube.  To  the  intrigues  and 
machinations  of  his  emissaries  alone  is  to  be  attributed  this  pro-' 
fiise  effusion  of  human  hiood.  Subservient  to  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  controuling  Europe,  and  of  enforcing  the  continental  sys- 
tem, he  has  scarcely  a  greater  object  than  that  of  feeding  the  flames 
of  war  on  the  Danube.  On  the  one  hand,  hix  agents  at  St. 
Petersburgh  are  incessantl}'  employed  in  impressing  on  the 
minds  of  that  cabinet,  the  inconsistency  of  relinquiming  the 
fruits  of  a  five  years  war,  01  of  ceding  provinces  they  have  held 
front  the  commeucement  of  hostilities ;  tney  avail  themselves  also 
of  every  little  reverse  experienced  by  the  Russian  army  to  piquti 
tbeir  love  of  military  glory,  and  practise  a  thousand  such  subtle 
arts.  Whilst  on  the  odier  hand,  at  Constantinople'  they  buoy  up 
the  hopes  of  the  Porte,  magni^ng  and  extolling  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  ridiculing  theignorance  and 
want  of  military  skill  of  the  Russians ;  unceasingly  representing 
to  the  divan,  die  di^race  of  yielding  tiie  least  portion  of  terri- 
tory, which,  as  the  Turks  are  enough  inclined  to  believe,  would 
tn-eak  the  whole  charm  of  Mahomedan  possession  in  Europe, 
and  would  be  considered  by  the  Prophet  as  the  greatest  of  sins. 
And  finally  and  chiefly,  tliey  hold  out  the  flattering  prospect 
of  Buonaparte's  marching  to  Petersburgh,  when,  say  tliey,  "  you, 
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the  allies  of  the  great  Napoleon,  shall  dictate  your  own- terns 
fo  OUT  commoD  eaemies." 

This  is  the  way  in  which  the  French  deceived  Prussia  wtul« 
^ey  were  subc)uiii<t  j^u9<ria,  in  i«hich  they  cajoled  Rusua  while 
they  were  ovpiruuuing  Prussia,  in  which  they  will  paralise  the 
Porte  «hile  they  attempt  lo  auuihilate  the  power  of  the  Au- 
tocrat. Should  this  object  be  attained,  it  is  eviedeut  that  the 
upwieldy  njass  of  the  Ottoman  empire  will  theu  spontaneously 
crumble  into  dust,  and  liertsistless  under  the  feet  of  the  oppressor. 

We  shall  not  follow  Mr.  GaJi  in  his  return  from  \Viddin  to 
Constantinople,  nor  iu  his  rapid  tour  to  Nicomedie,  the  Greciab 
islands,  Smyrna,  Slc.  They  contain  no  observations  of  much 
interest  or  originality;  and  the  objects  for  which  we  undertook 
to  review  his  work,  namely,  to  elucidate  the  state  of  Sicily,  and 
Qf  affairs  on  the  Danube,  are  now  completed. 


Abt.  XXII. — Quinti  Smt/mai  Poslhotneiicorum  Rbn  XIF". 
ntutcprimum  ad  iibrorum  MSS.jidan,  et  virorvm  doctonan 
conjecturas,  recensuit,  ralituit,  el  iupptetil  Thorn.  Christ. 
Tychsen,  jlccetaenuit  obtenationei  Chr.  Gottl.  Heyiiii.  Ar- 
gcntorati,  ex  Typographia  Societatis  BipontiuK,  18U7- 

1  HE  remote  date  which  the  title  of  this  work  exhibits  seems 
almost  to  disqualify  it  for  the  notice  of  a  Review,  which  was  itself 
undertaken  at  a  period  considerably  subsequent ;  }el  such  for 
some  years  has  been  the  interrupted  staie  of  inteicourae  with  the; 
continent,  that  the  importation  of  i^  has  been  conipaiatively  re- 
cent; the  copies  which  have  been  received  are  not,  we  suppose^ 
numerous,  and  it  b  probably  a  work  not  as  yet  very  extensively 
known  in  thb  country,  at  a  time  when  we  may  again  be  said,  like 
our  British  ancestors,  to  be  divided  from  the  world,  or  at  leaa^ 
from  the  European  division  of  it.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
have  esteemed  ourselves  justified  in  reverting  to  this  pablicatioD, 
though  an  interval  of  several  years  has  elapsed  since  its  first 
appearance  on  the  continent. 

The  writer,  whose  work  is  the  sulnect  sf  this  edition,  is  not 
indeed  by  any  means  entitled  to  Btand  m  the  first  ranks  of  Greek 
Lterature,  and  his  poem  has  at  all  times  received,  as  it  deserves, 
a  share  of  attention  much  inferior  to  that  which  has  been  claimed 
by  the  more  distinguished  productions  of  the  Grecian  mnse.  The 
■cholar,  whose  principal  object  in  rending  is  the  gratification  of 
an  elegant  taste,  or  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  will  bav^ 
directed  his  curiosity  to  many  W'orka  of  higher  merit  and  more 
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«xteD5ive  fame,  before  he  descends  to  tbe  comparatively  imiiAit- 
Siig  pages  of  Quinluii,  obscure  in  reputation,  and  disfigured  by 
■corniption.  I'he  philologist  wtll  choose  to  bestow  his  labour 
on  some  of  those  departments  of  critical  literature  which  have 
-been  cultivated  with  signal  success,  and  in  which,  by  the  practice 
of  accurate  and  elegant  writers,  a  certain  and  acLnowIedged 
Rtkndard  of  judgment  has  been  establishei),  rather  than  invoK'c 
himself  in  the  study  of  an  author,  uho  flourished  in  a  late  age, 
whose  authority  4S  therefore  of  little  weight,  whose  diction  can- 
not always  be  reduced  to  the  strict  laws  of  antiquity,  and  pro- 
bably not  -to  a  systematic  consistency  with  itself,  'j  hough  the 
po^in  of  Quintus,  notwithstanding  these  deductions  from  its  ini- 
portaoce,  is  by  no  means  undeserving  of  attention,  yet  it  is  more 
interesting  by  its  connection  with  vaiious  topics  of  literary  and 
historical  inquiry,  than  by  any  opportunity  which  it  affords  for 
curious,  or  minute,  critical  investigation. 

This  poem  is  remarkable  for  having  appeared  in  the  successive 
editions  which  it  has  hith^lo  obtained,  in  a  state  of  corruption, 
which  scarcely  any  other  Work  of  antiquity  exhibits.  It  wafl  first 
jyrinted  by  Aldus  from  a  very  inaccurate  manuscript,  and  the 
■ncceeding  editors  have  transmitted  nearly  all  the  errors  of  the 
original  impression.  Many  of  these  are  indeed  little  more  than 
Very  obvious  mistakes  of  transcription,  and  may  in  numerous  in- 
stances be  corrected  by  the  exercise  of  conjectural  criticism 
■lone,  with  a  confidence  little  inferior  to  that  which  would  be 
derived  from  tlie  support  of  ancient  manuscripts,  lliis  has  ac- 
ciordinglj  been  done  by  Rhodomaunus  in  his  annotations  on  this 
poet  wi^  distinguished  success,  and  with  a  skill  which  proves 
Jiti  accurate  and  elegant  knowledge  of  the  ancient  poetical  dic- 
tion. But  in  all  editions,  till  the  present,  the  received  corrup- 
tions, however  manifest,  were  suffered  to  retain  their  place ;  and 
Quintus  was  consequently  an  author  who  could  not  be  j)erused 
without  the  inconvenience  and  mortification  of  mettiug  in  almost 
every  other  sentence  wiih  some  violation  of  sense,  prosody,  or 
grammar.  A  good  edition  of  this  author  was  therefore  one  df 
the'  de^nderata  of  literature. 

The  labour  of  supplying  this  defect  was  long  since  undertaken 
by'  M.  Tychsen,  who  having  enjojed  tlie  advantage  of  consulting 
extensive,  and  in  some  degree  unexplored  libraries  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  possessed  some  peculiar  opportunities  for  this 
purpose ;  uhI  literature  hait  derived  considerable  beneht,  and 
even  some  accession,  from  his  researches.  His  intention  of  re- 
publi^ing  Quintus  was  announced  to  the  world  in  a  critical 
dissertation  on  that  author,  entitled,  Commentatio  de  Quinti 
Smyritai  PaTaHpomenisHomeri;  Gjotting.  1783.    Thepromisfe  . 
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here  given  hu  after  a  ^ery  long  interval  been  in  part  carried  into 
execution  by  the  publication  of  the  present  volume,  and  we  at 
length  possess  the  teit  of  Qubtus  in  a  state  free  at  least  from 
the  gross  comiptioDs  which  have  hitherto  disfigured  it. 

Any  remarks  which  can  at  present  be  made  on  this  edition, 
must  necessarily  be  in  sbme  degree  imperfect,  as  the  authorities 
and  notes  do  not  accompany  this  volume,  but  are  resoled  for  a 
future  publicMioti.  V.'e  are  left  ignorant,  therefore,  which  of  the 
numerous  emendations  received  ioto  the  te:tt  are  derived  from 
the  authority  of  manuscript:^,  and  which  of  them  depend  for  their 
support  on  the  coojectures  of  learned  men.  The  copious  and 
accurate  dissertation  which  is  prefixed  to  the  present  volume, 
contains,  however,  much  curious  and  interesting  literary  iufonn»- 
tion,  and  it  will  b^  the  principal  sul^ect  of  our  present  notice. 

llie  argument  of  (juinius  Smynusus  is  sufficiently  iadicated 
by  the  title  of  Posthomerica,  which  his  poem  usually  bears.  He 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  Iliad  of  Homer  (we  may  be  allowed 
to  conjecture)  as  a  detached  fragment  of  the  Trojan  stM^,  whicji 
he  probably  considered  as  executed  with  spirit  and  genius;  but 
r^relted  that  so  noble  a  composition  should  be  brought,  as  he 
conceived,  to  no  regular  and  perfect  conclusion.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  perform  the  same  service  for  it,  which  at  a  tMhse- 
quent  period  was  undertaken  by  Maphsus  Vegius,  with  umilar 
views,  for  the  £neid.  This  supposition  is  at  least  su^eated  by 
the  form  of  his  work,  which  takes  up  the  incidents  of  the  Troiu 
war  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Iliad,  and  pursues  them  in  a  regular 
narrative  to  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  the  depaitBre  of  the 
Grecian  Heet.  If  such  were  the  design  of  the  [Met,  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  little  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  epic  unity,  and 
little  perception  of  that  eKcelleoce  of  plan  which  distinguishes 
the  Ihad,  »id  is  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable  circumstances 
of  that  extraordinary  composition. 

As  the  poem  of  Quintus  has  been  little  read,  a  brief  account 
of  the  ioGideots  which  it  comprises  will  not  be  useless,  especially 
as  tbey  possess  a  close  connection  with  an  important  and  curions 
subject  of  Greek  literary  history.  'ITie  work  consists  of  fourteen 
books.  The  business  of  the  poem  occupies  about  thirty-two 
days,  independently  on  a  few  scattered  passages  which  contani 
DO  (hstinct  calculation  of  time,  so  that  the  ioterval  which  it  sup- 
poses to  have  elapsed  between  the  concluding  evenU  of  the  Ihad, 
and  the  catasttv[die  of  the  Trojan  war,  consists  of  about  forty 
-days.    The  following  are  the  principal  events, 

A  few  days  after  die  perfonnance  of  the  funeral  rites  of 
Hector,  the  Amazon  Penthesilea,  with  a  train  of  her  attendants, 
arrives  to  the  aid  of  tlie  Trt^ane,  and  having  signalized  her  valoor. 
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'fnlU,  in  a  combat  with  Achilles.  Thersites  reviles  Achilles  for 
his  expressions  of  regret  at  the  fate  of  Penthesilea,  and  is  slain 
by  him.  This  occasions  a  coDtentioo  between  Diomede  and 
Achilles,  which  is  appeased  by  the  intervention  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Trojans,  reduced  to  despoadcncy  b;  their  successive  defeats, 
sammon  a  council  to  deliberate  concerning  their  affairs.  Mem- 
non,  the  son  of  Aurora,  arrives  with  a  band  of  Ethiopians,  and 
on  die  following  day  contends  with  Acbilles,  and  is  slain.  The 
principal  event  of  the  subsequent  battle  is  the  death  of  Achilles, 
who  is  wounded  in  the  heel  by  Apollo.  Funeral  games  are  per- 
formed in  honour  of  the  hero,  and  his  arms  are  proposed  as  the 
reward  of  superior  merit.  The  competitors  are  Ajax  and  Ulysses, 
who  plead  (heir  cause  before  a  sis^lar  tribunal  of  judges,  an 
auembly  of  the  Trojan  captives.  "Die  award  is  given  m  favour 
of  Ulysses.  The  disappointment  of  Ajax  is  converted  into  mad- 
ness, and  in  this  distemper  of  his  imapuation,  he  assails  the  flocks 
of  the  Greeks,*  supposing  that  be  is  inflicting  vengeance  on  his 
enemies,  especially  the  Atridse  and  Ulysses,  and  finally  falls  by 
bis  own  hand. 

It  is  observable,  that  Quintus  en  various  occasuons  imitates, 
with  a  servile  doseness,  the  remarkable  incidents  of  the  Iliad. 
As  in  the  second  book  of  that  poem,  Agamemnon  after  the 
recession  of  Achilles,  thinks  it  prudent  to  make  an  experiment 
of  the  tUspoaition  of  the  Greeks;  so  Menelaus  is  here  repre- 
sented as  addressing  the  army  with  a  feigned  speech,  exhorting 
^m  to  desist  from  the  calamitous  and  hopeless  enterprise  in 
"which  ^y  were  engaged.  Calchas,  who  maintains  the  same 
office  in  Quintus  as  in  Homer,  exhorts  the  Greeks  to  seek  the 
aid  of  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  and  they  send  an  em- 
bassy  to  Scyros  for  diat  purpose.  In  the  mean  time  a  third 
auxiliary,  Eurypylus,  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  arrives  at  Troy 
with  an  army  of  Mysians,  and  the  fortune  of  war  is  turned  against 
the  Greeks,  who  (in  conforinity  again  with  Homer)  are  driven  to 
their  ships,  to  which  the  victorious  Trojans  threaten  to  set  fire. 
Ulysses  and  Diomede  return  from  Scyros,  bringing  with  them 
Neoptolemus  to  the  Grecian  camp.  In  the  battle  which  ensues, 
Eurypylus  is  slain  by  Neoptolemus.  Philoctetes,  who  had  been 
abandoned  in  the  island  of  Lemnos  by  die  Gredts,  is  prevailed 
on  by  Diomede  and  Ulysses  to  join  the  camp,  and  his  wound  is 
healed  by  the  sons  of  iElsculapius.  Paris,  being  wounded  by  the 
arrows  of  Philoctetes,  is  destined  by  the  fates  to  be  saved  only 
by  the  intervention  of  (Enone,  whom  he  had  deserted.  She  r^ 
fuses  her  aid,  and  the  destination  of  the  fates  is  fulfilled  in  hit 
death.  CEnone,  relenting  too  late,  throws  herself  in  despair 
npoD  his  Ameral  pile,  and  is  consumed.    The  Greeks  make  an 
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assault  upon  the  <uty,  but  are  repelled  b^  ibe  valour  of  £oeM. 
Calchas  snd  Ulysses  suggest  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  hone, 
which  Mioerva  inspires,  and  assists  Epeus  to  consiruct.  At  this 
passage  of  the  poem  a  combat  of  the  gods  iutervenes,  evidentljr 
imitated  from  Homer,  and  not  dsficieiit  in  spirit.  Thepuet 
proceeds  to  relate  the  departure  of  tlie  Greeks  for  Teuedus,  the 
fraiid  of  Sinon,  ti.e  fate  of  L>aocuc>n,  tuld  suuiewhat  didereiitly 
from  the  description  of  the  same  event  in  Virgii,  the  joy  of  the 
Trojans  at  their  supposed  deliverance,  their  fatal  insecuritv,  and 
the  devastation  of  the  city.  1  he  ^'hadc  of  Achil  es  appears  lo 
bis  sou,  demandiug  the  sacrifice  of  Pol}'sena,  which  is  /leided  to 
him.  The  captives  aie  divided,  and  the  Heet  departs.  Oc  the 
return,  Aja\,  the  Locriun,  perishes  by  shipwreck,  iu  a  tempest 
raised  by  Minerva,  in  revenge  for  the  violation  ot  her  temple. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  with  any  considerable  digiee  of  ac- 
curacy the  age  of  the  poem,  the  chief  incidents  of  which  we  have 
here  briefly  described,  41 

The  first  indication  of  time  may  he  derived  from  the  style. 
The  general  cliaracier  of  tlie  la<  guage  does  not  resemble  diat 
of  the  pure  and  llourixhing  ageH  ot  Greek  poetry.  It  has  a 
tchola!>qc  air,  which  seems  to  refer  it  to  the  age  of  imitators; 
it  is  often  loaded  with  useless  epithets,  and  interspersed  with 
fraguieuis  of  Homeric  diction,  not  aUays  aptly  lutroduced;  the 
sentiments  and  descriptions  are  usually  trivial,  the  e\pieBsiou  of 
them  often  pompous  and  intlaled.  Hhodomaiuius  thiqLs  that  the 
language  of  Qiiintus  bears  a  considerable  resemblauce  to  that  of 
Coin  thus.  Try  iihiodoru*,  Musaeus,  and  NomiuH,  a  classof  lecen't 
writers,  wlio  may  be  trrmed  the  grammatical  poets  ^  and  who 
seem,  in  general,  lo  have  Houri^hed  about  the  fourth  or  tilth  ceo- 
tury  after  the  Christiau  sra. 

Some  marks  of  time  may  also  be  deduced  from  allusion^ 
snd  descriptions  which  occur  in  the  poem.  T^at  it  was  written 
after  the  Roman  power  hud  risen  to  a  gieat  height,  is  apparent 
from  the  prophecy  put  into  the  mouth  of  L'alcha»,  whit;h  de- 
scribes the  future  dominion  of  the  posterity  of  ^'Eneas,  sealed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  andexlendmg  their  empire  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  east  and  west. 

Toy  yao  Sttr^anV  iirfi,  btiSv  ioixuht  ^ou\f , 

dt^piomif,  aif'ret  Si  vaXaavcpiig-vi  fipinm 

iXf'f  **'  ti»n>iitjy  re,  xa)  attdiiaror  turir  If^. 

zm.335. 
A  simile  which  describes  the  games  of  the  Circns,  aod  the 
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combats  with  beasts,  peculiar  to  the  customs  of  the  Rnmans, 
affords  another  general  ground  of  coiiiecture  respecting  the  age 
of  the  poem.  The  term  twaxnt,  which  is  emplnyed  in  this 
description,  is  thut  by  which  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to 
deaote  the  Roman  emperor.^;  and  ihere  can  be  httle  doubt  from 
this  circuoiBlaiice  that  Quintus  flourished  under  the  imperial 
dominion.  * 
r»l  S'iv  fi.ia'a-tia'tt  iovrtf 

•^IMTt  Tip  or'  So'aM.Tff  d'>\>^Waaif'  dtiptavou!, 
d»ya\ia>f  r"  liXiuiri.  xaxov  rtuy^tms  SXi^pw 
STjpffit-  ovi  xpetTfpoi;'  oi  I  sMstf  Ji'TOf  to*ri(, 
SiifUxf  SapiaTTWm,  i  ri;  «-fin*  iyy^S  tfjTat, 

vL  531. 
To  these  evidences  it  may  be  added,  tliat  Quintus  is  quoted 
and  roeutioiied  onty  by  authors  of  a  late  age,  and  mrely  indeed 
by  them.  It  b  the  opinion  of  M.  T>clisen,  that  he  probably 
flouri^ed  about  the  time  of  die  emperor  Julian.  Esnier  than 
this,  from  his  st)  Ic,  and  ihe  general  analogy  of  the  Greek  Ijlerarj 
history,  he  cainiot  well  be  placed. 

llie  personal  history  ol  the  author  is  involved  in  still  greater 
obscurity  than  the  period  of  time  in  which  he  flouri^ed.  The 
few  gramnmrians  by  vhom  he  is  cited  simply  call  him  Quiatus, 
which  is  also  his  appelliitiou  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts, 
without  the  epithet  ot  Calaber,  added  in  the  Aldiue  and  aubse- 
queut  editions,  and  by  common  usage  attached  to  his  name.  For 
diis  title  no  better  reason  is  given  than  that  a  manuscript  of  his 
work,  till  then  imknown,  was  discovered  by  Cardinal  Bessarion 
at  Utraolo,  a  town  of  Calabria.  To  this  supposition  the  editors 
of  the  Journal  da  S'favaiis  have  objtctcd ;  that  Otraato  is  not 
situated  in  Calabria,  but  in  ^puka.  It  is,  however,  by  many 
geographers  of  reputation  assigned  to  the  former  province,  and 
was,  in  fact,  situated  witliin  its  ancient  limits. 

The  poet  himself,  in  a  single  place,  has  left  us  a  sudicientty 
clear  intimation  of  his  country.  The  passage  is  addressed  to 
the  muses. 

ttfuTs  yip  Vafdv  fj.oi  h)  ^pta)  3^'yar'  doii^v, 

'ApTijj.iStf  vip)  fijii',  sAfv^tpiip  it\  xigW, 
eSpti  tSn  ^Tjv  yiteLfiA>j^,  suS"  t  JioS/  nAX^. 

xii.  308. 
As  these  words  leave  little  doubt  respecting  the  counti;  tt 
the  poet,  the  appelialion  o£  Smynueus,  expressive  of  the  place 
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of  his  birth  or  residence,  has  been  of  late  more  usually  added  to 
hi>  name  than  the  former,  bat  erroneous,  title  of  Calaber.  Tlie 
meaning  of  the  passage  has,  however,  been  differently  expounded 
by  critics.  Some  learned  men  have  constructed  a  fanciful  hy- 
pothesis for  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  it,  and  have  ima- 
gined that,  under  die  figure  of  a  shepherd  attesdii^  his  Sock,  the 
j>oet  meant  to  allude  to  his  own  profession,  which  they  suppose 
to  have  been  that  of  a  gnunmarian  or  instnictor  of  youth. 
"  Quid  enim  aliud,"  nya  Rbodomaiuns,  the  best  of  the  com- 
mentators on  Quintiu,  "  per  miuanim  hortum  et  oves,  pixter 
quam  scholam,  «t  discipulos  in  e&  doctrina  eteloquenlis  studiis 
■ddictoe  intelligi  existimemus  i"  This  notion,  besides  the  utter 
UDcertainty  of  all  such  allegorical  hypotheses,  ap[iears  to  be  suf- 
'  ficiently  refuted  by  the  age  which  the  poet  ascribes  to  himself 
while  ei^ged  in  this  pastoral  occupation,  and  which  seems 
Acarcely  consistent  with  that  celebrity  in  his  scholastic  profesaoo 
which  the  advocates  of  this  interpretation  suppose  him  to  hxn 
attained.  The  passage  is  therefore  to  be  literally  understood ; 
and  it  is  possible,  as  Bayle  conjectures,  that  the  writer  intended 
to  allude  to  die  poetical  fiction  of  Hesiod,  who  represented  hiro- 
•elf  as  visited  by  the  inspiration  of  the  muses  while  feeding  his 
abcep  in  Helicon.  The  sole  conclusion  of  fact  which  can  be 
deduced  from  it  is,  that  the  poet  was  a  native  or  an  early  resi> 
dent  of  Smyrna  or  its  vicinity. 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  the  various  unfounded  notions 
which  have  been  entertained  respecting  him  is  that  of  Barnes  *, 
vrho,  from  the  circumstance  that  Ennius  was  a  Calabrian,  and 
because  he  also  bore  the  name  of  Quiiiiiis,  has  proposed  it  as  a 
probable  supposition,  that  this  Latin  pset  was  the  author  of 
the  Posthomerica.  Quintus  Calaber  means,  therefore,  according; 
to  his  interpretatioD,  Quintift  Ennius,  the  Calabrian.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  Bay  in  refutation  of  this  conjecture,  if  it  deserve  the 
name,  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  Ennius  employed  the  Greek 
language  in  lh«  composition  of  any  of  his  poems.  Barthius 
tupposii^,  with  no  authority,  that  the  author  was  a  Greek  who 
flourished  in  an  early  age,  will  not  allow  that  Quintus,  as  bein^ 
a  Latin  word,  can  have  been  his  real  name,  and  supposes  it  to 
have  been  the  appellation  of  some  Roman  possessor  of  this  work, 
whcse  name  being  inscribed  on  his  copy,  was  taken  for  that  of 
the  poet.  It  is,  however,  well  known,  that  long  before  the  age 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  Quintus  to  have  flourish^, 
the  practice  had  become  commonof  communicating  the  rights 
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of  citizenship,  ind  givii^  Roman  oames  to  strai^erB.  Reinoft- 
iua  conjectured  the  name  of  Quintus,  or  Co'intua,  aa  it  in  Bom»- 
.tinies  written,  to  be  a  corruption  of  Coriuthm,  and  supposed  the 
granunaiian  of  that  name  to  be  the  author  of  the  poem  in  ques- 
tion. An  t^inioD  so  vague  neither  admits  nor  requires  a  distinct 
coufutation.  Nor  does  the  coujecture  of  Chandler  *  appear  to 
be  more  fortunate,  who  argues  from  the  following  verses  of 
Ovid, 

'  Tu  canis  stemo  quidquid  restabat  Homero, 
Ne  csreant  summa  Troica  bella  manu.' 

.  De  Pont.  11.  X.  13. 

that  £nii]ius  Macer,  a  Roman  poet,  to  whom  tbey  are  a^ 
dressed,  was  the  writer  of  this  supplement  to  the  Iliad.  It  ia 
-obviona  thai,  frcnn  the  identity  of  their  subjects,  the  identity  of 
the  authors  cannot  be  inferred.  The  anonynuiuB  editor  of  Ari- 
stotle's Poetics,  publislied  at  Oxford  in  1760,  has  introduced 
anu»ig  his  notes  a  dissertation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove 
that  the  poem  of  Quintus  is  the  little  Iliad  mentioned  by  that 
critic.  I'he  arguments  employed  are  much  too  weak  to  estn- 
bliafa  sach  a  conclurion,  and  do  not  indeed  deserve  lo  be  enu- 
merated. The  audior  of  the  latter  poem  is  known  to  have  been 
Lesches;  it  was  of  great  antiquity,  the  fr^nients  of  it  do 
not  occur  in  Quintus,  nor  do  the  subjects  of  the  two  works 
Adiy  coincide. 

We  must  therefore  be  content- with  the  scanty  information 
which  time  has  spared,  that  there  flourisbed  at  Smyrna  in  some 
recent,  but  not  very  certain  age,  a  poet  named  Quintus,  of 
whom  hbtory  has  transmitted  no  other  knowledge,  and  of  whom 
the  work  before  us  seems  to  be  the  only  remainiug  monument. 

With  respect  to  the  merit  of  this  poem,  we  have  already  in- 
timated that  our  opiniou  of  it  is  by  no  means  so  exalted  as  that 
of  those  critics  who  have  represented  it  as  little  inferior  to  the 
immortal  work  of  which  it  professes  to  be  the  continuation. 
In  the  invention  of  circumstances  and  amusement  of  incidents, 
it  is  not  entitled  to  any  distiimiished  praise.  I'here  was  pro- 
bably, indeed,  but  Uttle  demand  in  this  respect  on  the  invention 
of  the  poet,  his  subject  having  been  largely  treated,  in  the  same 
order,  by  [veceding  writers.  No  skill  of  epic  arrangement, has 
been  practised  by  him,  unlets  we  may  refer  to  this  head  a  spe- 
cies of  artifice,  which,  in  imitation  of  Homer,  he  has  adopted, 
of  making  the  exploits  of  diffsrenl  heroes  in  succession  the  prin- 
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eipsl  objects  of  his  narnitivf!,  and  thus  coDCentratiDg  and 
varying  the  interett.  In  the  characters  we  (inil  tittle  of  tbHt 
Hrengtb  and  discriminalion  which  distinguish  those  of  the  Iliadl 
AgeDeral  poverty  and  triteness  of  sentiment  and  description 
pervade  the  work,  very  different  I'rom  the  richness,  spirit,  aiWt 
originality  of  Homer.  The  similies  are  abundant ;  niany  of  tbem 
are  mean  and  coarse,  although  some  appear  not  deficient  either 
in  propriety  or  invention.  1  he  chief  merit  of  the  poem  appear^ 
to  us  to  consist  in  the  free  and  copious  use  which  the  writer 
possesses  of  the  diction  of  Homer.  He  is  styled,  however,  by 
RhodqmaDiiuSf  Uiados  continualor,  Homeri  simillimus,  and 
poeta  longe  prsstantissimus ;  while  another  of  his  editors  ob- 
0emi,  adeo  verbosus  est  Quintus,  ut  ai  otiosa  et  >uper6ua  toUas, 
-j»rs  tertia  fere  operi  decedet. 

The  subj|ect  of  the  Trojan  war  is  well  known  to  have  at- 
tained the  highest  degree  of  celebrity  amcms  the  Grecian  writers, 
especially  the  epic  and  dramatic  poets.  The  latter  have  treated 
several  of  the  events  which  fait  within  the  plan  of  Quiutua  ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  been  little  iudebted  to  them  for  his  incidenta, 
aeutiments,  or  delineation  of  characters.  Tlie  plan  and  form  cMf 
his  work,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  waa,  in  a  great  degi«e,  bor- 
rowed from  some  very  ancient  epic  writers,  whose  vrotks  have 
long-  since  perished,  and  who  are  usually  known  under  the  defto- 
inination  of  the  cyclic  poets. 

Many  of  the  numerous  narrative  poems  which  anciently  ex- 
isted, b^inning  with  the  earliest  fobles  of  mythology,  and 
ending  with  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  events  immediately  sub- 
sequent, were,  in  process  of  time,  formed  by  the  grammariaDa 
into  a  connected  system,  called  the  epic  cyclus,  the  most  distinct 
account  of  which  is  preserved  in  some  fragments  of  a  celebrated 
grammatical  treatise  of  Proclus,  entitled  Chrestomathia,  by 
which  the  ai^uments  of  some  of  the  principal  poems  embx>died 
in  that  great  collection  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  Some  of 
these  fragments  are  preserved  by  Pliotius;  the  niost  important 
of  them  were  recently  discovered  by  Tychsen  and  Siebenkees  in 
valuable  manuscripts  of  the  libraries  of  the  Kscurial  and  St. 
Mark.  The  latter  were  first  communicated  to  the  world  in  a 
Gennan  journal,  and  have  very  properly  been  rendered  more 
•c^ssible  to  English  scholars  by  Mr.  Gaisford,  being  re- 
prmted  in  the  edition  of  Hephsestio,  lately  published  by  bim  at 
Oxford.  From  the  insjiection  of  the  curious  arguments  pr&. 
served  by  Proclus,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  work  of  QnmtoB 
bears  a  close  and  remaikable  aifinity  to  the  ancient  cyclic 
poems. 
The  first  in  this  serier  relating  to  the  Trojan  war,  waa  the 
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Cypriar  a  production  of  so  great  antiquity,  ^a  even  in  tbe  am 
•pf  Herodotui  to  be  ascribed  by  some  to  Homer,  though  tn» 
liistorian  shews  the  error  of  that  supposition,  by  the  inconfisU 
ency  of  this  worL  iu  the  relation  of  certain  facts  with  the  ac- 
](iio\vIedged  writings  of  that  poet.  This  work  related  entirely 
to  the  eveuts  prior  to  the  Iliad.  It  has  therefore  no  connection 
with  ihe  subject  of  Quiutus,  and  its  author  is  uncertain. 

The  ^thiopis  of  Arctiaus,  the  Milesian,  immediately  sue* 
ceeded  the  Iliad  in  the  order  of  narration.  This  very  ancient 
poet  is  placed  by  some  writers  in  the  fourth,  by  others,  in  tho 
ninth  Olympiad.  His  work  derived  its  title  from  Memnon,  the 
Ethiopian,  whose  exploits  and  death,  among  othar  events,  it  re- 
lated. It  consisted  of  five  books,  aad  appears  from  the  argu- 
ment preserved  by  Proclus  to  have  comprised  the  events  of  the 
Trojan  war,  from  the  arrival  of  Penthesilea  to  the  contest  of 
Ajas  and  Ulysses.  It  was  coincident  in  subject  with  the  first 
five  books  of  Quintus,  though  the  incidents  must  have  been 
treated  more  diffusely,  as  we  learn  from  an  ancient  monument 
that  it  consisted  of  nine  thousand  verses. 

The  subject  of  the  Ethiopia  was  continued  by  the  little  Itiad, 
of  which  Lesches,  the-Lesbian,  was  the  reputed  author.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
before*the  Christian  sera.  The  argument  of  this  poem  is  also 
preserved  by  Proclus.  It  concluded,  or  was  made  by  the  grsm- 
maiiana  to  conclude,  somewhat  abruptly  with  the  construction  of 
the  wooden  horse.  The  part  of  Quintus,  which  corresponds 
with  it,  extends  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  book.  The  Iliad 
pf  Lesches  consisted  of  four  books. 

On  the  destruction  of  Troy,  two  ancient  poems  were  extant, 
written  by  the  two  authors  just  mentioned.  Tlie  qi^ument  of 
that  by  Arctinus  is  alone  preserved,  and  the  events  appear  to 
have  differed  little  from  those  relatfd  by  Quintus. 

The  subject  of  the  eptc  cyclus,  thoi^h  obscure,  is  curious, 
and  Ihe  poem  of  Quintus  appears  to  possess  additional  interest^ 
as  the  only  remainingrepresentative  of  an  important  part  of  that 
ancient  collection.  The  language  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
his  own,  as  ao  traces  of  imitation  of  the  few  fragments  of  the 
original  poems  which  have  been  preserved  occur  in  him. 

A  curious  monument  has  been  transmitted  from  antiquity,  in- 
tendt'd  to  be  illustrative  of  Homer,  and  some  of  the  cyclic 
poems,  and  possessing  some  connection  with  that  of  Quiutus. 
It  was  discovered  at  Rome  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a  re- 
presentation of  it  was  publisfaed  by  Fabretti  at  the  end  of  his 
work  on  the  column  of  Trajan.  It  is  likewise  given  by  Mont- 
faucon ;  but  a  better  engraving  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  fourth 
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voltnne  of  ibe  Museum  Copitolinum,  PI.  Ixviii.  It  is  id  a  rude 
■tyle  of  execution,  reprcBenttng  in  many  compartments  varioua 
events  taken  from  the  poems  of  Homer,  Arctinui,  and  Lesches, 
sa  is  signified  by  aii  inscription  on  the  monument  itself.  Part  of 
it  is  lost  lie  names  of  the  heroes  are  indicated  by  inscriptions 
placed  under  tfieir  figures.  The  incidents  taken  from  the  cyclic 
poets  closely  agree  with  the  remaining  ai^mnents  of  their  works; 
and  with  that  of  Qutntus. 

The  style  of  Quintus,  as  a  poet,  has  been  already  touched  on. 
His  chief  peculiarities  of  language,  in  a  grammatical  view,  some 
of  which  indicate  his  age,  are  the  foilowmg. 

The  langu^e,  like  that  of  the  other  Greek  epic  poems,  is  in 
general  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  diction  of  Homer,  with 
nich  variations  as  time,  and  the  practice  of  writing  in  a  dialect 
which,  in  the  later  ages,  had  become  in  some  degree  artificial, 
may  have  naturally  produced.  Some  frequent  peculiarities 
which  occur  in  the  use  of  the  prououn  of  the  third  person,  con- 
nect this  writer  with  other  poets  of  a  recent  age.  I'be  pro- 
noun el,  in  the  dative  form,  is  used  with  a  strange  latitude  in  the 
Argonautics  of  the  Pseudo-Orpheus.  In  Quintus  it  occurs 
frequently  with  the  power  of  a  genitive,  and  even  admits  the 
connection  of  a  participle  in  the  genitive  Form,  of  which  licence 
■Bstances  are  cited  by  Herman*  from  Oppian,  and  the  poem 
entitled  Lithica.     So  in  Quintua : 

nal  tl  afjMfTi, 

rur^r  dhiottu-Evoia. 

II.  249. 

Tlie  other  peculiarities  ascribed  by  Herman  to  the  use  of 
this  word  by  Quintus,  seeni  to  be  doubtful. 

Some  fortns  of  .declension  occur  in  this  poet,  such  as  vr,ivK 
and  oiloa,  which  are  not  found  in  Homer.  The  distinctiou 
established  by  Dawes  in  the  use  of  the  optative  and  subjunctive 
moods  after  such  particles  as  'vx,  which  is  not  always  observed 
by  Homer,  is  still  less  regularly  regarded  by  Quintus.  He  uses 
the  phrase  tas  oftkav  adverbially,  without  the  variation  of  person 
and  power  of  government,  which  in  Homer  it  possesses.  The 
word  stcvoSiy  is  frequently  employed  as  a  preposition.  Some 
other  minute  particularities  of  words  and  construction  occur. 

The  literary  history  of  this  poem  may  be  briefly  dispatched. 
It  first  became  known  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe  since  the 
revival  of  literature,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  life  of  Colutfaus 
prefixed  to  the  Aldine  edition,  from  the  discovery  of  a  manu- 
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script  by  Cardmal  Benuion,  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  near 
Otiimto.  It  was  first  pabltdied  by  Aldiu  from  »  very  inoc* 
curate  manuscript,  without  m  Aur,  It  ia  uaumlly  supposed  to 
bare  beeo  printed  in  1521,  but  has  been  proved  by  Rotouard  to 
have  appeared  so  early  as  1504  or  J  SOB.  The  other  editioos, 
(which  are  few  in  number)  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Hho* 
(femannus  waA  Panw,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention.  The  former 
(whose  edition  appeared  in  ]6U4)  has,  in  his  notes,  done  almost 
all  for  Quintus  tlut  can  he  done  by  conjecture  for  a  very  cor- 
rupt writer.  The  edition  of  the  latter,  from  its  ^pography, 
and  its  collection  of  the  notes  of  various  editors,  is  the  most 
commodious  and  agreeable  of  die  editions  which  preceded  that 
of  M.  Tychaeu. 

The  manuscripts  of  Quintus,  which  are  known  to  esist,  are 
eighteen,  chiefly  very  recent.  Two  of  these,  those  of  Naples  and 
Munich,  are  far  more  valuable  than  the  rest.  The  former  was 
written  in  1311;  the  latter  is  only  a  fragment,  yet,  in  the  parts 
which  it  contains,  has  supplied  ten  verses  wanttng  in  other 
cofues. 

Many  of  these  manuscripts  have  been  collated  fm  the  present 
e^tion.  "  Quantum  ex  hoc  apparatu  profecerit  Quintus  mens," 
says  the  editor,  "  ipso  carmine  iegendo  intelligere  velim  lectores. 
Accesserunt  ei  versus  XXIII.  e  codicibus  plenioribus  ducti, 
quorum  X.  solus  Monacensis  suppeditavit.  Lacuuc  insigniom 
eiplets  sunt  XVI." 

With  respect  to  the  improvement  which  the  text  has  received 
in  this  edition,  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Quintus  in  the 
former  editions,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  Aat  it  is  now 
possible  to  read  hiin  throughout  with  little  obstmction  arising 
from  gross  and  monstrous  corruption.  For  how  much  of  this 
benefit  we  are  indebted  to  the  manuscripts/  and  how  much  of  it 
baa  no  higher  authority  than  the  conjecture  of  ingenious  and 
learned  critics,  we  are  unable  to  determine.  For  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining,  in  some  degree,  thb  question,  we  have  closely 
collated  the  ninth  book  in  the  editions  of  Tychsen  and  Pauw. 
All  the  instances  of  variation  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 
The  results  we  shall  mention,  and  point  out  some  of  the  most 
important  alterations. 

The  book  cousists  of  545  verses;  the  instances  of  variation  from 
the  former  editions  exceed  one  hundred.  Of  these,  nearly 
eighty,  we  believe,  are  either  derived  from  the  conjectures  of 
Rhodomannus,  or  are  coincident  with  them.  The  priucipal  of 
them  we  shall  here  enumerate. 

V.  4.  dftifhi  is  well  substituted  for  aiirelpirsi,  the  reading  of 
former  editions,  which  cannot  stand,  as  well  from  its  impro- 
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prietj,  as  from  die  occurrence  of  the  same  sdjectiTe  io  the  pre- 
ceding: verse.  The  autlioriiTof  the  new  reading  we  do  nut  know. 

14.  The  indubitable  coi^ture  of  Pauw,  Xmi  for  r^aai,  is 
admitted  into  the  te\t. 

.    36.  The  conjeciure  of  Rhodomannus  b  admitted,  npi  laaifur, 
for  svfUKOjffur. 

4^.  This  venie  is  probably  corrupt,  the  adjectire  At^'of 
standiDg  without  a  substantive.  No  correction  of  it  appears  io 
the  present  edition.     Pcrlvaps  a  line  is  wanting. 

6+.  WW"  is  properly  received  from  the  correction  of  Rhodo- 
mannus foi'  Iff  ay. 

100.  This  corrupt  passage  is  well  restored  either  from  ^1t^ 
thority  or  ingenious  conjectme.  We  shall  transcribe  the  read- 
ings of  the  two  editions, 

tvta  Si  vd*T'  'A^Aijr 

(t-^n  TI>'  ctAXoy  'Axattov  ot»rp6y.itiv  T$p)  vdrpr^s 
ltaptetit.hws- 

Padw.  ' 

sotxf  Si  /tijr'  Ax'^ii*> 
(t^S  Tir'  iAXov,  &c. 

Tychskk. 

104.  Some  verses  respecting  the  vicissitudes  of  human  af- 
fairs which  here  occur,  being  iii  rather  a  more  vigorous  strain 
than  is  usual  with  the  versification  of  Quintus,  we  shall  on  that 
account  transcribe  them. 

■^iSrui  rih  tUSar  drd  ^phetf,  w(  dXeyftriiis 
dvSpWTiy  jx  xxiiArmi  wi Aci  dxAi^  n,  Kai  tkfitif, 
>x  S'afOi  XiuyaAfui'  d'cu-u!*  xdi  yi^fi-aTas  airov, 
Zeus  «ray«i  ji.tp6rcffiTi,  Si'  ijsfsj  ttiSior  ^^m«^, 
Jk  r'  oA«ij;  vatlfon  ■wi?>ti  s-divi;,  ek  te  jj^i^aio 
tifijyTi;  rd  Si  vdvra.  xf^'f  f-fTajiei^tTai  »fy«.  , 

In  the  last  of  these  Mik  a  tfya  is  received  from  the  conjecture 

of  Rhodomannus,  for  *^^,  a  reading  devoid  of  sense. 

155.     In  this  exlrenit-ly  coinipt  passage  the  ingenious  an^ 

clear  emendaiion  of  Khodomunnus  is  received  into  tlie  teit. 

'The  old  reading  is, 

TnTiHo-i  S'  ExtKXfn  /taxfd  ■fuiacvn' 
EoxX^ptv  S"  iy(t  /JMriy. 

The  sense  of  the  passage  is  clearly  restored  by  reading, 

finroHTi  S'  fKixXtn  ftaxfd  indffvmy 
luXrjp',  Du'!'  !x*  c^TTiY, 

fioS.    fiixi^^i  appears  in  this  edition  at  tlie  conclusioQ  of  die 
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.Tem,  iq  >place  of  the  former  readii^;  h^^-    Tb*  vatiitum  it 
■prob^j  taken  iiona  the  maniucripts. 

^03.  Tlie  hiatus  of  the  common  edittoui  is  lupplted  from 
the  manuscripts  by  the  insertioD  of  the  following  verse : 

307-  For  oitttfH  xariXMor  u  read  o'lant)  *ar$fUMr,  a  good 
emendation,  probably  derived  from  maDuscripti. 

333.  This  verse  also  supplies  a  new  and  valuable  readti^f. 
In  the  former  editions  it  ia  obviously  corrupt. 

Off  m  i-^  A^jftxw  xIor,7i'tJ  wd  irffor  lathn 
iuaifen. 

The  conjecture  of  Rfaodomannus  foritaTXfr  is  Txaroy  or  rxtm: 
livnr,  the  reading  of  the  present  edition,  is  much  better. 

375.  This  passage  is  in  the  former  reading  eUtremely  cor- 
rnpt.  The  correction  of  it  is  dubious.  The  elision  of  thi«  final 
syllable  of  oSrnxa  before  the  pronoun  t],  which  th^  present 
edition  exhibits,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  usual  practice  of^Quin- 
tujs  and  the  other  epic  poets. 

384.    (911  wxi  nv^ixn't,  fir  ol  tniMp^ar"  iStvtrt 

This  verse  will  be  improved  by  readii^;  m^tt^w.  The  a9> 
-pirate  of  the  pronoun  si  has  usually  the  power  of  producing  a 
position. 

390.  The  indubitable  correction  of  Rbodom annas,  lx'"P*( 
for  x^P'l'  w  received  into  the  text. 

455.  For  mWa  mpiJ^ij'&Biira  is  read  *iifi  i^i^tlirti  -.  a  correc- 
tion which  we  lilcewise  find  inserted  in  the  margin  of  a  copy 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Gilbert  Wakefield. 

46) — *63,  These  verses  are  represented  according  to  the 
very  eitcellent  conjecture  of  Rhodomannus.  They  stand  thus 
in  the  old  editions,  and  may  afford  a  specimen  of  the  corruption 
ofQuintosT. 

tJ^  h  trrtpcov  xat  Stfvn* 

The  emendation  is  indubitable. 

wKirrtpw  »aiij«  yojj'fiorof  al^psrt. 

The  care  of  the  typographical  execution  is  highly  spoken  of 
■in  the  preface.  The  errors  are  not,  in  fact,  numeious,  but  some 
af  them  are  rather  groai.  Thos,  in  ihe  9th  book,  (vv.  ^9,  449) 
•iuiqKTjriis  and  jT%  occur  for  Suv^iMms  and  Jhsk.  We  have  also  to 
notice  a  typographies!  bavbariam  which  de^e»  this  and  otber 
tK>odu.priQted  by  the  DeuBpont  Society ;  tbe.enplornient  of  th« 
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•e|Mtat«  chancten  ST  to  d«iote  tba  nutneitl  Qwi  eptsenn^ 
which  has  no  other  affinity  with  them  than  its  accidental  sin^ 
larity  of  form  to  the  contracted  dtaractar  uaed  for  tbase  two 
letters. 

We  have  derived  so  much  satisfaction  from  tbe  perusal  of 
this  work  in  iu  present  state,  that  we  shall  be  much  gratified  by 
seeing  the  completion  of  it  in  the  pubUcalion  of  the  secoud 
volume  containing  the  annatations.  As  far  as  we  can  judge 
without  the  possession  of  tbe  authorities,  it  bears  the  marks  of 
being  executed  with  fidelity  and  diligence.  The  observations  of 
Heyne,  annouDced  in  the  title,  are  reserved,  we  lui^Mwe,  for  the 
next  volume. 


Art.  XXlTl. — Some  Account  of  the  Zj/e  and  Writings  of 
Jamei  Bexngne  Bosnuet,  Bvnop  of  Meaux.  By  Charles 
Butler,  Esq.     London:  Longman  and  Co.      1312. 

W  E  have  read  with  interest  the  small  volume  now  before  ns. 
Allowing  for  the  partiality  of  a  biographer,  and  for  the  ostoial 
biaa  which,  in  die  present  instance,  he  may  he  supposed  to  derive 
from  being  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  we  are  enabled,  by  Ae 
perusal  of  these  pages,  to  form  a  tolerably  fair  estimate  of  the 
character  and  attainments  of  the  distinguished  prelate  whose 
life  they  record.  James  Benigne  Bossuet  descended  from  an 
, ancient  and  noble  family  in  Burgundy.  Ue  was  bom  on  (he 
27th  of  September,  1627.  An  ardour  for  study  was  discovered 
in  him  in  his  earliest  years,  and  the  Bible  having  accidentally  en- 
j(aged  his  attention  when  he  was  a  mere  boy,  he  perused  it  with 
exouisite  delight;  his  attachment  to  the  sacred  pages  iDcreased 
witti  his  years;  and  he  was  generally  supposed  to.  know  ifaeir 
whole  contents  by  heart. 

He  first  studied  at  the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Dijon,  wbefe, 
from  his  laborious  application,  he  obtained  the  nick-name  of 
Bos  Suetus  Aratro,  in  allusion  to  the  surname  of  his  family. 
Afterwards  he  removed  to  the  collwe  of  Navarre  at  Paris.  The 
principal  of  this  college  was  Nicholas  Comet,  a  person  of  great 
learning,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  formidable  antagonists 
of  die  J  ansenists.  In  1 65fi,  Bossuet  received  the  order  of  priest- 
hood, having  preriously  tajien  the  degree  of  doctor.  His  fint 
preferment  we  are  told  was  a  canonicate  in  the  cathedral  church 
.oi  Metz,  and  he  w&s  snccefisively  raised  to  tbe  rank  ol  arck- 
deacon  and  cteon  of  that  chufch.  Tbe  afi^irs  of  the  cadiedntl 
making  it  necessary  that  he  sbonld  go  toi  Paris,  be  frequeotly 
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pwactod  in  the  capital.  His  sermons  were  universally  applaod- 
ed,  and  much  admired  by  Lonis  XIV.  who,  in  I66i),  nominated 
him  to  the  bishopric  of  Condom. 

On  the  death  of  the  president,  Perigny,  preceptor  to  the  dau- 
phin, Bossnet  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place. 

<*  Soon  after  the  educatiwi  of  the  dauphin  was  finished,  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  nominated  Bossuet  to  the  bishopric  of  Meaux,  He  was 
appointed  successivdy,  almoner  to  the  dauphlness, — superior  of  the 
college  of  Navaire, — warden  of  the  university  of  Sorbonne,—coun- 
aellor  of  state,  and  firstalmonerof  the  Duche^sof  Burgundy.  When 
that  princess  came  from  Bavaria  into  Fraue,  for  her  marriage^ 
Lewis  XIV.  appointed  several  persons  ofJfitinction  at  his  court, 
with  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Bossuet  at  weir  head)  to  meet  her. 
*  Th)B,'  Madame  de  SeTign6  wrote  to  her  daughter,  '  is  a  great  dis- 
tfaiction.  If  the  dauphiness  thinks  all  the  men  and  women  in  France 
MSSraible  the  two,  which  have  been  sent  her,  she  will  be  greatly  dis* 
^ipointed.' 

*'  BoBSuet's  residence  in  his  diocese  was  constant.  Immediately 
after  his  consecration,  he  re-assumed  the  function  of  preaching. 
His  sermons  were  then  in  the  nature  of  ftimiliar  discourses :  full  of 
BDCtion  and  plain  instruction  ;  and  breathing  a  pastoral  solicitude 
far  his  fiock,  which  gained  their  hearts.  He  was  particularly  soli- 
citona  that  the  children,  within  his  dioceiie,  should  be  assiduously 
catechised,  and  thoroughly  grounded  in  their  religion.  He  com- 
posed, for  their  use,  three  catechisms,  for  beginners,  the  instructad, 
and  the  well- instructed.— They  are  printed  among  his  posthumous 
works;  but  they  have  been  altogether  superseded  by  the  excellent 
catechisms  of  Fteury.  If  it  were  necessary  to  mention  the  book  of 
aariy  instruction,  the  want  of  which,  among  Roman  Catholics,  it 
would  be  most  difGcult  to  supply,  the  Historical  Cotechim  of  Pienry 
would,  perhaps,  be  the  first  thought  of.  Bossuet  also  composed  for 
tiie  genentl  use  of  his  diocese,  a  Prayer-book  of  the  usual  devotions, 
»d  translated  for  its  use  several  hymns  of  the  church. 

**  He  was  attentive  both  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of 
riie  poor.  He  was  most  kind  to  the  inferior  clergy  of  bis  diocese, 
•nd  drew  many  ecclesiastics  of  distinction  into  it.  He  held  religious 
Eonferences  with  the  most  learned  of  his  clergy :  a  Treatise  on  the 
ij0we  of  God,  published  amoni;  his  works,  resulted  from  them. 

"  In  two  long  lan'-suits.he  successfully  supported  the  spiritual  jtiria* 
diction  of  the  see  of  Meaux,  against  the  princely  abbesses  of  Jouarre 
and  Faremoutiers.  These  were  the  only  contests  by  which  the  admi- 
nistration of  his  diocese  was  disturbed.  That  there  was  a  noble  sira* 
jrficity  in  all  his  proceedings;  that  his  mamters  were  conciliating ; 
that  he  confined  himself  within  his  proper  sphere  of  duty;  that  he 
was  KcalouB  for  the  glory  of  God,  olticious  to  serve  his  friends,  cha- 
ritable to  the  poor,  and  benevolent  to  all,  is  proclaimed  by  the  con* 
leiirrtint  testimoRy  of  all  his  contemporaries.  He  enjoyed  an  oaifbrm 
E  B  2 
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state  of  good  health,  tilE  the  last  year  of  his  life.    He  -wm  tlwn  a& 
fiicted  fnth  the  Btooe."    P.  168,  &c 

Bossuet  died  on  the  12th  of  April,  1704,111  the  76th  year  of 
hiH  age.  Having  given  this  slight  riietcb  of  his  life,  we  must 
proceed  to  his  wrilings,  habits,  -and  general  character.  Mr," 
Butkr  gives  the  following  testimony  :^ 

"  All  the  bioaT^bera  of  Bossuet  mention,  that,  in  the  early  part 
of  bis  studies,  he  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  tbe  Greek  and 
Latin  languages;  that  he  had  repeatedly  penued  the  works  of  tbe 
principal  poets,  bistorians,  and  orators  of  antiquity,  and  that  Homer 
and  Demosthenes,  amUg  the  Greeks,  and  Virgil  among  tbe  Latins, 
were  his  fuvourite  axnKa.  Hts  acquaintance  with  them  save  ban 
that  chaste  and  nervous  style,  which  is  so  seldom  attained  i^  per- 
■ODS  who  have  not  formed  tbemselves  on  those  models.  In  tbe 
works  of  such  writers,  brilliant,  pathetic,  and  even  sublime  pass^es 
are  often  found ;  but  that,  which  cooetitutes  the  perfection  of  style^ 
and  alone  enables  it  to  engage  attention,  when  it  is  not  excited  by 
a  sentiment,  an  image,  or  a  turn  of  phrase  particularly  striking,  Uii» 
indescribable  charm  of  tbe  proper  word  in  the  proper  place,  is  learned 
nowhere,  but  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  school.  With  bow  rauch 
difficulty  it  is  attained,  Bossuet  himself  is  a  striking  example.  Tbe 
Benedicthw  editors  of  his  works  inform  us,  tliat  his  manuscripts  are 
K>  much  disfigured  by  obliterations,  insertions,  and  corrections  of 
every  sort,  as  to  be  almost  illegible.  This  is  the  case  o£  almost  all 
writers,  whose  works  reach  a  future  age.  It  was  particularly  tbe. 
case  of  a  celebrated  orator  and  author  of  our  times.  Nothing  seems 
more  flowing  or  more  easy  than  tbe  style  of  the  late  Mr.  &lroand 
Burke  ;  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  efiusion  ef  unpremeditated 
eloquence.  But  we  are  informed,  that  almost  every  ^riod  in  bis 
writings  was  written  over  three  times,  at  least,  before  it  satisfied  ita 
author ;  and  that,  even  in  that  state,  the  work  was  printed  with  a 
large  margin,  for  tbe  purpose  of  a  still  further  revision;  and  waa, 
even  then,  once  more  corrected  before  it  was  submitted  to  the 
public  eye. — Such  is  the  toilsome  drudgery  to  which  every  writer 
roust  submit,  who  aspires  to  be  numbered  among  the  classicaWriten 
of  his  country.— Yet,  after  aH  the  labour  we  have  mentioned,  the 
writings  of  Bossuet,  those  even  which  he  polished  with  tbe  greatest 
care,  are  not  whoUy  free  from  sins  against  syntax  and  grammar. 

"  Through  life,  Bossuet  was  a  very  early  riser:  and  if,  while  he 
was  in  bed,  nis  sleep  was  ddayed  or  interrupted,  he  availed  himself  of 
it,  to  write  his  lettera,  or  to  commit  to  paper  any  interesting  tbou^it 
which  occurred  to  him ;  he  also  frequently  gave  this  time  to  prayer. 
No  portion  of  time,  he  used  to  say,  was  so  favourable  to  devoti<m 
•a  the  stillness  of  tbe  night;  none,  when  tbe  Holy  Spirit  was  mora 
propitious  to  those  who  invoke  him. 

«  He  bod  no  r^uhtt  hours  fer  big  meals;  visiuof  cereioony,  wbsdb 
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Vbe  most  imperious  etiquet«  did  not  prescribe,  he  oeither  received 
nor  paid :  but  it  appears  that  he  was  easy  of  access,  aod  af^te  in 
feon versa tj on. — He  was  so  covetous  of  his  time,  as  to  denv  himself 
the  blameless  recreation  of  a  walk  in  hia  garden.  Once,  however, 
he  felt  into  conversation  with  his  gardeaer;  and  remarked  that  his 
garden  hadfewof  hi»  visita. — ■  That  is  very  true,*  said  the  gardener; 
?  but,  if  the  trees  bore  ChrjaostomB,  or  Austins,  or  Ambroses,  you 
would  be  devouring  their  fruit  from  morning  to  night.' "    P.  8,  &C. 

One  of  Bossuei's  first  u  orks  was  au  eloquent  reply  to  a  letter 
which  father  Caffaro,  a  Theatine  ntonk,  wrote  to  Roursault,  a 
dramatic  writer,  and  pubhshed  in  defence  of  the  stage. 
.  In  the  work  before  us,  there  is  aa  account  of  the  rise  and  pro 
gresa  c»f  the  modeni  form  of  theatrical  amusements.  They  ori- 
ginated, according  to  our  author,  in  the  days  of  chivaliy,  and 
were  made,  in  some  degree,  subservient  to  religion. 

'*  The  firet  glimmering  of  the  restoration  of  the  drama  is  dtt- 
cernible  in  some  exhibitions  which  generally  made  a  part  of  thciia> 
tiooat  feasts  of  the  Carlovingian  monarcba.  These  feasts  were  openeid 
by  a  grand  high-mass ;  the  deliberation  followed,  and  was  succetded 
by  a  sumptuous  diuier.  After  dinner,  shows  of  foreign  beasts,  and 
of  animds,  trained  to  do  particular  tricks  and  exercises,  were  ex- 
hibited ;  and  ballad -singers,  harpers,  and  jugglers,  the  rude  fore- 
fathers of  the  raoderd  drama,  also  attended,  and  contributed  their 
share  to  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

"  Chivalry  introduced  into- them  maniificence,  order,  and  refine- 
ment. It  is  probable,  that  the  tilti  and  tournaments  of  the  feudal 
figes  excelled  whatever  ancient  or  modem  times  have  produced,  in 
the  form  of  public  spectacle;  and  to  them  we  owe  the  revival  of  the 
scenic  art.  The  proven9a]  bards  often  appeared  at  them  in  com- 
panies, and  recited  tragic  or  comic  poems.  By  degrees  they  farmed 
tbem  into  dialogues,  and,  to  make  their  dialt^ues  more  interesting, 
pat  on  a  dress  and  gait  suitable  to  those  of  the  persons  whose  cha> 
racters  tbey  assumed.  From  this,  the  paksage  to  an  exhibition* 
JMiBBessing  all  the  substantial  requisites  of  a  scenic  entertainment 
was  eas^ ;  and,  as  nothing  could  ne  more  congenial  than  these  ex- 
hibitions to  the  taste  and  manners  of  a  chivalrous  age,  they  soon  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  order.  But  there  was  more  pageantry  in 
them  than  of  dialogue,  and  every  thing  about  them  had  a  military 
air.  Devotion,  however,  had  some  share  in  them ;  so  that  there 
were  both  secular  and  religiou;  dramas.  They  were  distinguished 
into  Mtfsteriea,  in  which  remarkable  events  in  the  Scriptures,  or  in 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  were  representad ;  aUegories,  in  which  Faith, 
Hope,  Charity,  Sin,  and  Death,  and  other  mystic  beings,  were  in- 
tMaoced  to  speak  and  act  in  personification ;  and  moraliliet,  in 
Irltich  sometimes  real  and  sometimes  fictitious  characters  were 
bnti^t  into  KenicBGtiOD,  and  a  gea«ral  moral  was  drawn  from  the 
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crfiibitioH.     Of  tKeae  entertammeDts,  the  myrteriw  were  mo* 
popular :  they  were  sometimes  performed  in  churches. 

"  A  confralernity,  under  the  ^pellation  of  the  confrttMnity  of 
Uie  holy  passion,  obtained  from  the  pBrliaroent  of  Paris  ^patent, 
which  conferred  on  the  members  of  it  the  excluriye  right  of  repr»« 
wnling  dramatic  exhibition!  in  the  city  of  Puis ;  but  the  disorder^ 
to  which  they  gave  rise,  induced  the  parliament  in  \54l  and  1548, 
to  forbid  their  representing  sacred  subjects. — At  a  much  earlier 

Eeriod,  the  exhibition  of  them  in  churches  had  been  absolutely  pto- 
ibited  by  the  clergy. — When  these  sacred  exhibitions  were  inter- 
dicted to  the  confraternity  of  the  holy  passion,  the^  assigned  their 
pfivilege  to  a  troop  of  comic  actors,  called  the  '  enfans  sam  loo^* 
There  were  other  companies,  but  the  enfone  sans  sou9i  were  always 
the  farourite  perforfners.  Their  privilege  was  revoked  is  \S94. 
They  were  succeeded  by  a  company  called  the  <  gelosi ;"  and  thoaCi 
by  the  company  called  '  I'etite  royd,'  which,  in  l641i  was  indirectly 
aanctioned  by  an  edict  of  Leiris  the  lliirteenth, — the  nugna 
cliarta  of  the  French  theatre.  This  company  afterwards  divuieated 
into  two  branches:  one  established  itself  at  the  Hotel  de  Boor- 
eo^ne,  and  the  other  at  the  Hotel  d'Ai^:ent  aux  Mareis.  The  abo- 
Utiofl  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  the  revival  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  merit  of  some  dramatic  writers,  the  great  extension  of  the  ci^ 
of  Paris,  the  increase  of  its  wealth,  and  of  the  number  of  its  idle  in- 
habitants,  and  the  consequential  diifusioO  of  gallantry,  prodaced,  in 
tile  capital,  an  universal  passion  for  stage  entertainmenL  It  rapidly 
pervaded  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  eo  that,  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Lewis  trie  Fourteenth,  there  scarcely  was,  in  hie  dominiona, 
a  town  of  any  consequence,  which  had  not  its  theatre. — The  intro- 
duction  of  the  Italian  opera  into  France,  in  1633,  carried  dramatic 
Mng  and  dance  to  their  utmost  pitch  of  refinement."  P.  17,  Ac- 
Much  was  written  and  said  on  this  occasion  gainst  the  law* 
fulness  of  stage  entertainments,  which  no  doubt  still  continued  to 
be  frequented  by  respectable  persons.  In  this  conflict  of  example 
and  argument,  father  Cafiaro  undertook  the  defence  of  theatres, 
and  proved  himself  an  able  advocate  in  dieir  cause. 

"  Father  Ca&ro  begins  his  letter  with  an  acinowIedgtDcnt, 
which  may  be  thought  to  make  the  defence  of  the  stage  an  arduooa 
undertaking.  *  The  more  I  examtne  the  bolj  fathers,* — these  ara 
his  own  expressions, — '  the  more  I  j'ead  the  works  of  theologians, 
the  more  I  consult  the  casuists,  tb<  less  I  feel  myself  ^)e  to  Battm 
any  conclusion.  The  school  divine*  ore  sonvwhat  lees  hostile  to  tbe 
theatre ;  but  I  hardly  find  a  passage  in  them  which  sounds  in  its 
fevour,  when  I  feel  myself  overwhelmed  by  a  torrent  of  pafauw 
from  councils  and  fathers  of  every  age,  who  have  thoBdeteJ  againat 
the  theatre,  and  employed  all  the  fervour  of  their  seal  andpewns  «if 
^eir  eloquence  to  maie  it  on  inject  of  bocivr.to  rhriitiant '     He 
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«ludea  the  atoltace  whidi  diese  hi^b  authoriUes  aeem  ta  pronoraic« 
againM  the  stage^  by  bfingtng  betore  the  reader  the  abomioations- 
with  which  the  thektrical  reprcKiitationa  of  Rome  abounded,  and 
from  which  the  theatre  at'  lits,  and  our  times,  are  certainlr  free.— - 
'  But,  you  must  read  the  fathers  very  carelessly,'  Bosguet  indiginantly 
replies,  '  if  you  find  that,  in  tlie  theatrical  eidiibitioni  of  their  times, 
tlw  fathers  condemned  nothing  more  than  their  idolatrous  repr^ 
sentations,  or  their  scandalous  and  open  impurities. — They  equally 
condemn  the  idleness,  the  enormous  dissipation  of  spirit,  the  violent 
onotiom)  so  Uttle  becoming' a  Christian,  whose  heart  should  be  the 
aafictuary  of  the  peace  of  Gnd,  the  desire  of  seeing  and  being  seen, 
the  bein^  engrossed  with  vanity,  which  banish  from  the  heart  all 
recollection  of  God,  of  his  holy  presence,  of  his  awful  judgments. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  pomp  and  agitation,  who,  they  ask,  can  raise 
his  heart  to  God  i  Who  would  be  bold  enough  to  address  himself 
to  the  deity,  and  say  to  him,  *  O  my  God,  I  am  here,  becauiie  it  is 
thy  holy  will !'  In  the  midst  of  the  silly  joy  and  silly  tenderness  of 
the  stage,  who  can  preserve  a  spirit  of  prayer?  St.  John  (IDp.  I. 
di.  ii.  IS,  16,1  cries  out  to  all  the  taithful,  '  Love  not  the  world, 
nor  that  whicn  it  in  the  world :  for  every  thing  in  it  is  concupis- 
cence of  the  flesh,  concupiscence  of  the  eyes,  or  the  pride  of -life.' 
In  these  words,  the  world,  and  the  theatre,  which  represents  the 
world,  are  equally  reprobated.  lo  the  theatre,  as  in  the  world,  all 
if  sensuality,  ostentation,  and  pride;  in  the  theatre,  as  in  the  world, 
nothing  but  a  love  of  these  wretched  things  Is  inculcated.  —  AH  this 
and  much  more  is  said  by  the  holy  fathers,  and  all  of  it  ia  applicable 
to  the  theatres  of  the  present  day.'  *'    P.  22,  &c. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  insert  the  wliole  of  this  con- 
troversy, we  will  merely  add  the  latter  part  of  it.  After  many, 
arguoients  ou  both  sides  it  concludes  thus: 

*'  ■  But,'  says  father  Cal&ra, '  you  can't  take  a  step,  open  a  book, 
or  eren  enter  a  church,  without  meeting  with  sometliin?  which  ex- 
cites your  passions ; — it  Is  therefore  no  objection  to  the  tneatre,  that 
you  &id  in  it  objects  which  excite  them.' — <  The  reasoning  is  es-: 
celleot,'  says  Bossuet : — '  the  world  abounds  with  unavoidable  dan- 
gers, therefore  you  should  multiply  them.  Every  creature  you. 
meet  with  is  a  snare  to  man,  you  may  therefore  invent  new  snares 
for  Ilia  ruin.  Every  object  that  meets  your  eyes^may  excite  your 
pusione,  you  may  therd'ore  add  to  your  dangers  by  seeking  objects, 
whose  degance  and  refinement  make  them  more  dangerous. — ^ 
Bather  s^,-^the  dangers  of  tlie  world  are  already  too  great,  let  us' 
mot  add  to  them :— God  vouchsafes  his  assistance  to  us  io  dangers 
Buepacable  from  our  eonditirai,  but  he  abandons  us  in  dangers  ol' 
onr  owa  Beeking ;  ha  has  sseured  us  that  all  who  tove  danger  sbalf 
perish  in  it.' 

**  Such  is  the  general  tone  of  Bossuct's  reply.  It  was  com-' 
nuaicated  privatdy  to  &tlter  Ca^o.    He   wmost  immcdiiitelj> 
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ainwered  it  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  protested  thftt  the  letter  wbicfp 
he  had  addreHcd  to  Boursault,  in  defence  of  ttie  theatre,  was  not' 
designed  for  publication ;  and  intimated,  that  it  had  been  altered,  in 
wtme  respects,  in  the  impreseion ;  but  he  seems  to  admit,  that  the 
alterations  In  it  were  not  of  iraportance.  He  professes  to  be  coo-' 
vinced,  by  Bossuet's  arguments,  of  the  errors  of  the  doctrines  cod» 
tained  in  it,  and  promises  to  retract  tbera.  This  promise  be  per- 
formed in  a  letter  addressed  by  him,  a  few  days  afler,  to  the  arch- 
>  of  Paris.     He  expressed  in  it  the  great  concern  which  bio 


bishof>  of  Paris.  He  expressed  in  it  the  great  c 
having  Written  tbe  letter  in  question  had  given  him  ;  he  retracts  it 
unequivocally,  and  concludes  by  saying,  that,  after  a  full  exa- 
mination of  the  subject,  he  was  perfectly  convinced  that  the  reasons 
urged  in  defence  of  stage  entertain roents  were  frivolous ;  and  that 
the  reasons  given  by  the  church,  for  her  condemnation  of  them* 
were  solid  and  unanswerable."    P.  SO. 

One  of  the  most  esteemed  of  Bossuet's  controversial  worts 
4thB  bi»  Expoaition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  Mr.  Butler  informs  u>  was  the  means  of  coi^ 
verting  Marshal  Turenne  from  the  Proteatant  to  the  Catholic 
Jaith,  However  we  may  lament  that  thb  great  wariior  waa 
drawn  from  what  M'e  CQUceive  to  be  the  truth,  we  cannot  but 
admire  bb  disinterested  conduct  on  the  occasion. 

"  His  majesty,"  be  said  to  Bossuet,  *<  has,  more  than  once,  in- 
timated to  me  his  intention  of  conferring  on  mc  the  dignity  of  high 
lymstfthie  of  France,  when  1  should  abjure  the  Huguenot  religion. 
Say  from  me,  that  I  abjure  the  Huguenot,  and  embrace  the  Koman 
Csitbolio  religion  from  conviction.  But  I  rely  on  his  majesty's  kind- 
nets  to  me,  that  be  will  never  mention  to  me  tbe  dignity  of  bi^ 
constable."    P.  4S. 

The  7th  chapter  Contains  the  conference  .of  Bossuet  with 
M.  Claude.  Aubough  consideration  for  our  readers  patience 
forbids  our  entering  into  the  particulars  of  their  dbpule,  yet  we 
cannot  forbear  inserting  a  quotation  from  it,  as  we  ihink  ifaat 
die  mild  and  christian  spirit  with  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  by  both  parlies  may  afl'ord  an  useful  lesson  to  (he 
fieiy  controversialists  of  the  present  day. 

"  Tbe  accountwhrch  Bossuet  has  given  of  this  conference  is-ex- 
tremely  interesting.  It  turned  on  some  points  of  the  moet  importsnT 
of  all  the  articles  in  dispute  between  Roman  Catholics  and  iSro- 
testants,— the  authority  by  which  Jesus  Christ  directed  Cbriatians 
to  be  governed  in  tbe  oisputes  which  he  foresaw  would  arise  on  his 
doctrine.  All  Koman  CatboHcs,  and  all  the  Protestants  of  the  old 
school  assert,  that  these  disputes  should  be  decided  by  the  cburohj 
But,  when  churches  themselves  are  divided,  tbe  question  must  be, 
which  of  them  is  to  be  obeyed.  The  Roman  Catholic  says,  it  is  ttwt 
church  which  existed  before  all  other  churches,  and  from -vbicb  alt. 
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ctiurcttea,  n«t  in  union  with  her,  hare  Mpanted.  This  deicHptioa, 
"thej  assert.  Applies  to  the  RomaD  CathoUc  church,  and  to  no'  othei*. 
-She,  therefore,  in  their  opinion,  is  the  mistress  and  jndge  of  contn^ 
versies.  Her  Butbority  tlie  leparatisu -Hrom  Jier  deny;  and  the 
dispute  on  this  point  is  the  nHwt  important  of  all  their  differences, 
as  the  decision  of  it  inrolvcs  the  decision  of  every  other  article  in 
dispute  between  them. 

"  M.  Claude,  the  antagonist  of  Bossuet  in  this  conference,  en- 
joyed the  highest  reputation  in  his  party.  Bossuet  speaks  of  hu 
leaming,  polite  manners,  and  mildneee,  in  high  terms  of  praise.  He 
mentions  that,  throughout  the  conference,  M.  Claude  listened  witli 
patience,  expressed  himself  with  clearness  and  force,  pressed  his 
own  objections  with  precbion  ;  and  never  eluded  an  objection  made 
to  him,  which  admitted  of  an  Answer, 

"  The  conference  was  held  at  the  request  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Duras,  a  niece  of  the  sreat  Turenne.  Several  Huguenots  of  di^ 
Hnctiou  assisted  at  it ;  tne  Countess  de  Lorges,  a  sister  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Duras,  was  the  only  Roman  Catholic  present. 

"  On  the  day  preceding  the  conference,  Bossuet,  by  the  desire  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Duras,  waited  on  her,  and  explained  to  her  what 
he  understood  by  the  words  '  Catholic  church,.'  which  he  foresaw 
would  frequently  occur  in  the  conference.  He  explained  to  her 
that,  in  his  controversy  with  M.  Claude,  he  should  not  appropriate 
these  words  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  but  use  them  to  denote 
generally,  what  both  M.  Claude  and  he  admitted, — an  external  and 
visible  society,  which  professed  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  govern  itself  by  his  word.  That,  to  found  this  society, 
the  Son  of  God  issued  frum  his  eternal  Father;  that,  while  he  was 
on  earth,  he  gathered  round  him  certain  men  who  acknowledged 
him  for  their  maiter;  that,  in  subsequent  times,  the  Ikithful  a^re- 
gated  themselves  to  that  society,  and  formed,  what  is  called  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church : — that,  some- 
times surrounded  by  infidels,  sometimes  torn  into  pieces  by  heretics, 
there  had'not,  from  the  first  moment  of  her  divine  origination,  been 
one  instant  of  time  in  which  she  bad  not  possessed  the  faith,  the 
doctrine,  and  the  sacraments  of  Christ;  or,  in  which  she  had  not 
been  protected  by  him,  or  had  not  been  visihle,  as  the  meridian  sun, 
to  all  on  earth  :  had  there  been  hut  a  single  Instant  in  which  she 
ceased  to  profess  the  faith,  or  possess  the  sacraments  of  Christ,  it 
vould  necessarily  follow  that  the  promises  of  Christ  to  teach  her  all 
troth,  to  be  with  her  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  to  prevent  the 
powers  of  hell  from  prevailing  against  her,  would  have  failed.  That 
there  is  such  a  church,  M.  Claude  admits.  But  it  cannot,  says  Bos- 
eaet,  be  the  church  of  M.  Claude.—'  The  reformed  church,  to  jus- 
tify her  separation  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  must  eifter 
charge  the  Son  of  God  with  a  breach  of' his  promise,  or  shew  the 
other  great  and  visible  church,  in  which  the  true  faith  has  been  un- 
interruptedly precerved.-^To  assert  the  former,  would  be  blas- 
.  pbemy ;  to  assert  the  latter,  would  be  to  deny  historical  evidence. 
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When  the  church  of  the  Tefonnen  first  separated  fttm  the  one,  the 
hdy,  the  RouMtn  Catholic  church,  their  cburch,  by  their  own  cod- 
£e>MOD,  did  not  enter  into  communion  with  a  single  Christian  church 
in  the  whole  world.' "    P.  43,  &c. 

Here  we  must  pause  to  remark  upon  Bossuet's  opioioa  re- 
•pecting  the  true  Catholic  church.  He  rests  it  solely  od  the 
idea  of  that  church  being  an  external  and  visible  society,  descend- 
ing from  the  esrly  days  of  Christianity  in  one  uninterrupted 
series  of  forms  and  ceremonies ;  and  we  beg  to  refer  oor  readers, 
for  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  true  view  of  the  subject,  to  Milner's 
Hisjtor^  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  From  that  excellent  and  en- 
tertainmg  work,  it  appears  clearly  that  the  true  or  iuvisible  cburcfa, 
the  little  llock  of  Christ,  that  is,  a  set  of  persons  professing  the 
pure  doctrines  and  practising  the  pure  precepts  of  cfaristiauity,  haa 
existed  aud  been  preserved,  though  in  obscurity,  through  the  dark- 
est ages.  This  church  is  there  proved,  upon  the  indisputable  e\^ 
dence  of  historical  fact,  to  have  been  continued  through  all  the 
period,  during  which  the  Romish  superstitions  drew  away  the 
majoriiyof  professing  Christians  from  thetruth,and  tohave blazed 
forth  with  the  splendour  of  meridian  light  at  the  glorious  ara  of 
the  Refonuaiion.  Therefore,  though  we  may  allow  the  truth  of 
Bossuet's  premises,  we  deny  his  inferenoein  favour  of  the  Romirii 
religion.  But  to  return  to  his  controversy  with  M.  Claude,  we 
will  only  add  tliat  both  parties,  as  is  usual  on  these  occasiona, 
appear  to  have  retaiued  their  original  opinions.  The  chapter 
cuds  thus : 

"Both  BoESuetandM.  Claude  publiehcd  accounts  of  it;  and,  as  it 
generally  happens  in  such  cases,  a\e\i  accounls  disagreed.  On  thU 
circumstance,  Bostuet  expresseshiniselfvrith  great  good  temper  aad 
moderation. — '  It  is  not  my  intention,'  be  says,  *  tA  accuse  Itf. 
Claude  of  wilful  misrepresentation.  It  is  difficult  to  remember,  wltii 
preciuon,  the  things  which  have  been  said,  or  tlie  order  in  which 
ihey  were  spoken ;  tlie  mind  of^n  confounds  tlnngs  that  were 
spoken,  with  things  that  occurred  artcnvards ;  and  thus,  without 
tlie  slightest  intculiunal  aberration  from  it,  truth  is  often  disf^ured. 
.^All  1  say  of  M.  Claude,  he  has  my  leave  to  say  of  me.*  This  is 
the  language  of  a  Chritiiian  aud  a  gentleman.  Violence  £ver  injures 
the  cause  nbich  it  is  intended  to  support,  and  often  refutes  the  ac- 
cusation, iu  aid  of  whicli  it  is  used."    P.  68,  &c. 

Besides  other  controversial  works,  Bossuet  wrote  the  History 
•f  the  Vaiiatious  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  and  he  entered  into 
.•  correspondence  with  Leibuitz  on  the  reunion  of  the  Lutfaerao 
Vroleatants  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cluuch.  But  the  most  cde- 
brated  of  bis  works  are  bis  Funeral  Orations  aad  hi*  Sennoii*, 
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wliidi  were  distinzuiHhed  for  their  doquenc'e.     Of  funeral  om- 
tt<Mis  iu  general  Mr.  Butler  thus  espresses  hiraself : 

"  Funeral  orations,  trf*  the  deacription  of  thoie  of  vhich  we  are 
now  speaking,  are  little  known  in  England,  and  are  not,  perhaps,  s 
braaca  of  orator}',  the  want  of  which  we  ahoulci  greatlj  lamenL  It 
IB  £Tidait  that  nothing  should  be  heard  from  the  pulpit  but  the  lan- 
guage of  the  gospel ;  and  nothing  praiied  or  blimcd  from  it  by  any 
other  standard. 

'*  But,  when  the  orator  has  to  pronounce  die  eulo^  of  a  person 
disdngnished  only  by  worldly  greatness,  it  must  be  difficult  fat  him 
to  avoid  ntesking  the  language  of  the  world.  '  If,'  gays  Massillon, 
in  his  cetebrated  sddresa  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  in  the  exordium 
«t  his  sermon  on  the  feast  of  All-Saints — '  if  the  world  addressed 
your  majesty  from  this  place,  the  world  would  not  say.  Blessed  are 
the^  who  mourn.  The  world  would  say.  Blessed  is  the  prince  wh» 
has  never  fought,  but  to  conquer ;  who  has  filled  the  umrerae  witb 
his  name ;  wbOf  through  the  whole  course  of  a  long  and  flourishing 
reign,  enjoys  in  splendor  all  that  men  admire ; — extent  of  conqueM, 
the  esteem  of  hie  enemies,  the  love  of  his  people,  the  wisdom  of 
his  laws.  But,  Sir,  the  language  of  the  gospel  is  not  the  language 
of  die  world.'  Here  Massillon  contrasts  uie  two  lanmiages :  which 
of  them  is  the  general  language  of  funeral  oration  i  Does  it  not  al-* 
most  idways  sound  like  that  which  Massillon  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
the  world  i 

**  But  this  is  not  the  only  objection  to  funeral  orations.  The  Irfe  of 
him,  who  is  to' be  celebrated,  thongh  his  achievements  raise  him  to 
the  height  of  human  glory,  is  often  wholly  sterile  of  those  actions, 
which  the  counsels,  or  even  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  inspire. 
Perhaps,  even  his  general,  remissness  in  religious  duty  is  known  to 
his  hearers.  On  such  a  life,  what  is  to  be  said  by  him,  who  should 
only  speak  the  language  of  the  gospel?  Yet,  when  once  funeral 
orations  become  frequent,  lives,  such  as  these,  will  regularly  claim 
and  receive  the  uauid  tribute  of  fiineral  eulogy. 

"  In  another  view,  the  frequency  of  funeral  orations  must  be 
misehievous.  It  is  obvious,  that  they  are  a  tribute  of  distinction, 
which  should  be  paid  to  none  -but  the  most  exalted  characters. 
Exalted  rank  will  soon  he  thought  a  title  to  them :  and  the  claim 
will  descend.  Even  extraordinary  wealth  will  sometimes  put  in  and 
be  allowed  its  claim. — Thus  praise  will  become  too  general  to  con- 
fer honour;  and  one  of  the  strongest  incitements  to  virtue  will  be 
lost.  Even  on  eloquence  itself  the  eflect  of  this  promtscuoos  praise 
win  be  baneful.  When  the  demand  for  it  becomes  frequent,  the' 
necessity  of  inventing  a  subject  of  praise,  when  it  is  wholly  wanting^ 
and  of  amplifying  it,  where  it  is  merely  of  ordinary  size,  must  fre- 
quentiy  occur.  The  consequence  will  be,  that  the  natural  and  easy 
will  often  be  exchided  from  such  compositions,"  and  they  will  be 
fined  with  dnt  inflation  of  sentiment  and  expression,  which  a  Con- 
tipue^  (!taf«  oC  forced  exertion  jn«kea  unavoiwUs.    ThM  this  it  sot 
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txaggetaitioa,  n  endent  from  the  general  style  of  funeral  onttiouT 
— ^t  may  be  truly  said,  tlwt,  with  wHne  brilliant  exceptions,  thej  are 
the  lesat  pleasing  compositions  to  be  found  in  French  literature. 
■  ''  Among  the  exceptiwM,  the  liuteral  orations  of  Bossnet  hold 
fionfewedly  the  first  rank.  The  general  style  of  them  U  worthy  of 
bim;  they  abound  with  beautiful,  aAbcttng,  and  sublime  passages; 
with  short,  but  interesting  narraiivea  and  descriptions ;  and  with 
characters,  sketched  by  a  master's  hand."   P.  113,  &c. 

We  confess  that  to  our  apprehension  the  fuueral  orations  of 
Bos&u«t  cannot  be  altogether  exculpated  from  ibe  charge  of  these 
inflations  of  sentiment  and  expression,  which  Mr.  Butler  has 
here  traced  lo  theic  real  source.  Auiung  ilie  most  admired  of 
Bo&>uet*s  works  of  this  kind,  are  the  orations  on  the  deaths  of 
Heiirietto  Maria  of  France,  wife  of  Charles  L.,  of  her  daughter 
Henrietta,  who  married  the  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  the  Grsod 
Conde,  and  of  the  Chancellor  le  Tellier. 
,  llie  following  ia  given  as  an  exact  specimen  of  Bossuet's 
general  manner. 

"  I  can  scarcely  listen  to  the  idle  objections  which  worldly  wis- 
dom makes  to  us,  on  the  false  supposition,  that  God  ought  to  have 
manifested  himself  to  the  world,  witl>  a  splendor  and  a  train,  that 
should  be  thought  worthy  of  his  majesty.  Miserably  does  opiaiott 
deceive  us,  if  we  think  that  the  splendor  of  this  world  contains  any 
thing  worthy  of  God.  who  himself  possesses  sovereign  greatness. 
ShaU /mention  what  strikes  me  in  the  babe  of  Bethlehem,  as  great 
and  admirable,  and  truly  worthy  of  a  God,  descending  from  heaven, 
And  conversing  with  man  i  From  on  high,  he  saw  that  man  was. 
touched  by  nothing  but  sensual  pleaAure  and  external  pomp,  la 
his  wisdom,  he  remembered,  that  he  ha^  created  man  for  much 
more  solid  happiness ;  and,  being  resolved  to  show,  as  much  by  his 
own  example  as  bis  precepts,  the  fblly  of  these  notions,  and  hit  con- 
tempt of  what  this  world  admires,  be  chose  for  his  lot  what  the. 
Torld  most  deqiises.  He  was  pleased,  therefore,  to  be  bora  in  a 
wretched  stable ;  but  that  stable  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  triumphal 
<iar,  after  which  he  dra^  the  vanquished  world.  .There,  all  that  the 
world  has  of  ignominy  is  conquered;  all  its  terrors  are  treated  with 
contempt ;  aU  its  pleasures  are  spurned ;  all  its  torments  are  braved  j. 
the  triumph  of  Christ  over  them  is  complete ;  nothing  is  left  undone, 
nothing  left  unfinished :  and  it  appears  to  mc,  that,  m  the  midst  of 
this  glorious  triumph,  he  turns  to  us  hts  animating  countenance,  and 
loudlV  exclaims  to  us,  *  Take  courage!  I  have  vanquished  the. 
world!'  By  the  lowliness  of  my  birth,  by  the  ot»curity  ofmyltft, 
by  the  cruelty^  and  wnominy  of  my  death,  I  have  triumphed  over  aU 
that  men  admire;  all  they  esteem,  all  they  fear.  This  is  the  sign 
by  which  yon  should  know  me !— -Yes,  O  my  God !  by  Ihia  eigii  /do 
knew  thee  1  Thou  art  my  Saviour  and  my  God  1"    P.  139. 

Bostuet  wrote  several  otbet  devotional  works ;  the  most  int^ 
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Cut  of  them  are  bis  Elevatioos  and  Meditationa,  of  which 
Butler  gives  some  beautiful  and  interestiDg  specimeos,  well 
deaerving  the  aodce  of  out  readers. 

Among  the  miaceilaneous  writiugs  of  Bossuel,  one  of  Ifae 
most  valuable  ia,  hia  Introduction  to  Universal  History,  written 
for  tbe  use  of  the  Dauphin,  for  whom  he  also  wrote,  by  the  de- 
ore  of  Loub  XIV.,  a  short  course  of  anatomy.  His  last  work 
was  a  commentary  on  the  2Sd  Psalm,  written  during  his  painful 
dioorder,  in  the  intervals  of  ease. 

"  That  Psalm  has  always  been  considered  to  be  a  prophetic  de- 
scnption,  remarkably  distinct  and  clear,  of  the  bodily  and  mental 
■uferinga  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  of 
his  establishment  of  his  church.  It  was  the  aim  of  Bosiuet,  by  the 
frequent  meditation  of  the  subject  of  this  Psalm,  to  raise  himself  to 
an  unitatiou  of  the  great  model  of  patience,  which  it  describes.  Il 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  tneme  of  Bosniel;  he  has  left  us 
tour  sermons  upon  it.  In  each  of  them,  bis  eloquence  takes  its 
highest  flight ,— -and  each  of  them  abounds  with  those  terrible  beau- 
ties  which  Longinus  so  greatly  admires  in  the  Grecian  orator,  and 
with  that  strong  pathos,  which  equally  subdues  and  satisfies  reason." 
P.  173—4. 

The  biwrapher  of  Bouuet  touches  but  sUghtly  on  his  contro* 
v^sywilhFenelon,  simply  remarking  that  both  were  blameable; 
and  as  he  is  also  the  biographer  of  Feuelon,  we  might  look  for 
impartiality.  Yet  as  we  recollect  that  Feitelon  was  supposedto 
lean  towards  Protestantism,  and  that  therefore  Mr.  Butler,  being 
a  Catholic,  may  feel  a  little  indisposition  towards  him,  we  should 
wish  to  examine  farther  ioto  tbe  merits  of  the  controversy,  before 
we  form  an  opinion.  We  have  always  felt  a  high  admira* 
tioD  for  the  piety  and  christian  simplicity  of  Feuelon,  who  in 
the  corrupt  court  of  Louis  XIV.  dared  to  speak  unpleasant 
truths  at  any  risk,  and  seemed  wholly  unmoved  by  the  influence 
of  Royal  ascendancy,  against  which  Bossuet  was  by  no  means 
so  fortified.  It  appears  even  from  Mr.  Butler's  account  that 
he  was  a  courtier,  and  that  bis  opinions  were  at  times  warped 
by  a  desire  of  recommending  himself  to  the  favour  of  Louis  le 
Grand. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  are  induced  to  think  very  respect- 
fully of  the  character  of  Bossuet,  both  intellectual  and  moral. 
in  addition  to  his  splendid  talents,,  he  possessed  much  warmth 
of  devotion,  and  much  zeal  in  promoting  the  interests  of  what 
be  conceived  to  be  the  true  religion.  After  the  copious  extracts 
we  have  made,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  we  also  entet' 
tain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  uleots  -displayed  by  his 
leamed  and  reapecUbU  bie^pher  in  this  "  ludua  literariut."  ■ 
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Akt.  XXIV. —  I.  I'/ie  Barrington  Seko^l ;  being  an  lUvtirO'- 
tion  of  the  PrincipUs,  Praclice»,and  Effectt  of  the  New  System 
of  Instruction, in  fatUitatingtke  religious  andmoral  InsTmc- 
tiim  of  the  Poor.  By  Sir  TTiomM  Bernard,  Bart.  LofidoD: 
prioted  for  tke  Socieij  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  tfae 
Poor.     Hatchard.     March,  1813.     8vol 

2.  A  Findication  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  Stfxtem^  Education  froBt 
the  Aspersions  of  Pnfessor  Marsh,  the  Quarterly,  Brititk, 
and  Anti-jacobitt  Revieess,  Sfc.  Sfc.  By  a  Member  of  the . 
Royal  Institution.     London:   1812.     8vo. 

»,  The  Origiii,  Nature,  and  Ot^ect,  of  the  New  System  of  Edit- 
cation.     London:  Muiray.     IZmo.     1S12. 

4s  Ah  Experiment  in  Education,  made  at  the  Male  Asybim 
o^  Madras .- — suggesting  a  Sustem  by  which  a  School  or  Fa- 
milt/  may  teach  itself,  under  the  Saperintendanee  of  the  Master 
or  Parent.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bell,  late  one  of  the  Di- 
rectors, and  Superintcndant  of  that  Establishment ;  Chaplain 
of  Fort  St.  George,  A.M.  Etc.  See  London:  Cadell.  1797- 
ISmo. 

5.  The  Report  of  the  Military  Mak  Orphan  Asylum  at  Madras, 
with  its  origtwd  Protfs  and  Fouchers,  as  transmilttdfrom 
India,  in  1796,  and  ^lished  in  London  1791  nftdler  the 
title, "  An  Experiment  tn  Education,  &C.  ^c."  A  new  Edition, 
to  which  are  subjoined  additional  Documents  and  Raxjrds, 
ilUatrative  of  tM  Progress  of  the  new  System  of  Education 
in  the  School  in  which  U  originated ;  and  of  its  Ftmts  in  tke 
Character,  Cottditiots,  and  hortuae  of  its  Pupils.  BytiieRer. 
Andrew  Bell,  D.D.&c.8bc.  London:  Murray.  Edinbofgh: 
Blackwood.     Dubtin:  Cuioining.     1S12, 

ElvBKr  succeeding  month  brings  forth  facta  and  incidents, 
CBStiRg  a  glow  of  novelty  and  interest  over  the  noblest  and  most 
important  of  the  questions  diat  now  agitate  the  public  min4; 
viz.  bow  best  to  train  up  the  rising  generation  of  the  poor,  and 
those  which  are  to  follow  for  succeeding  ages,  in  the  paths  of 
itadiutry  and  virtue.  God  be  thanked,  the  exp^ency  of  tbe  ob- 
ject u  at  lei^th  finally  settled.  All  ibe  authorities  in  dmrdl 
and  state,  tc^tbcr  with  every  virtuous  and  enligfalanad  indiwi- 
dnal,  seem  now  to  be  convinced,  that  gaols  and  solitary  cella^ 
workhouses  and  penitentiary'  houses,  (excellent  as  their  efhOm 
may  somehmes  be,)  are  of  too  contiiKd  a  scope,  and  reqnire  m 
mamgemeat  too  complicated,  to  be  succasBful  in  opervROg  ■ 
general  reformation  in  the  menls  and  maanan  of  Ae  peopln. 
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Ail  partiies  seem  now  to  be  agreed,  that  die  htrdaoed  mind  of 
va  adult  criminal  is  very  impenetrable;  th&t  u-hen  bis  reforniV 
laoa  is  effected,  die  evil  which  his  example  has  brought  upon  so- 
ciety is  by  no  means  counteracted ;  and  tfast  in  fact  under  th« 
lermnt  administration  of  our-laws  their  vengeance  alights  upon 
Ae  beads  of  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  offenders.  Of 
tte  c(MBparative  unprofitableness  of  the  immense  sums  which 
liave  been  expended  of  late  years  for  the  above  purposes,  the 
return  of  the  criminals  annually  committed  to  our  gaols,  which 
hane  be«a  lately  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  exhibit 
ample  proof:  they  ascertain  a  gradual  and  no  mconsiderable 
increase  of  crimes.  Within  the  fast  seven  years  the  committals 
to  the  v»ious  prisons  in  England  and  Wales  have  increased 
from  *jSQ5  to  5,:)37 ;  nor  can  we  perceive  in  the  returns  any 
proof  that  the  progressive  increase  has  been  leas  in  those  coun- 
ties where  the  greatest  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  economy 
and  arrangement  of  their  prisons. 

It  is  time  then  to  resort  to  other  modes ;  and,  in  .addition  to 
the  example  of  Scotland,  we  may  cite  the  gratifying  circum- 
stance, that  of  children  brought  iip  in  Dr.  Bell's  and  Mr.  Jjtn- 
caster's  scIkmJs  scarcely  an  instance  has  occurred  of  their  com- 
mittal to  prison,  or  of  their  conviction  for  any  criminal  offence ; 
vrluch,  considering  the  many  thousands  who  have  now  passed 
through  those  schools,  is  a  fact  highly  worthy  of  remark.  The 
Otter  impossibility,  under  the  ancient  systems,  of  imparting  in- 
atmcttoo  to  the  mus  of  the  people  at  any  reasonable  rate  ot 
•xpence,  adbrds  the  best  apology  for  the  substitution  of  other 
BMasuresjwilhaview  to  their  reformatioD.  But  after  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written,  diat  apology  c«i  now  be  set  np  no  longer; 
and  it  <jmiy  remains  for  every  honest  man,  who  has  the  interests  of 
Us  country  and  the  welfare  of  his  fetlow-creatures-reaily  at  heart, 
to  consider,  witliout  prejudice  or  pre<Klection,  by  the  patronage 
of  vriiat  application  of  toe  new  or  Mtdrw  system  oF  education, 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  means,  he  out  beet  promote  die  glorious 
object  of  the  universal  instruction  of  the  poor  in  ^e  principles 
af  religion  and  morality.  Nor  will  a  philanthropist  confine-bis 
news  (w  this  tuhject  merely  to  his  own  country.  The  new 
system  of  education  is  an  engine  applicable  to  all  states  of  9o< 
ciety,  to  all  countries,  and  to  all  religions.  It  mfty  with  equal 
facility  be  made  subservient,  under  Dr.  Bell,  to  the  extension  of  the 
elmrch  of  Ei^land;  under  Mr.  Lancaster,  to  A*  spread  of  general 
kaowledge,  independent  of  peculiar  doctribes :  under  the  Mufti, 
to  the.  dtssemiiieUon  of  ihe  moral  code  of  Muomed ;  or,  under 
tlM  Bramins,  to  the  improvement  of  society  am<Hig  ^  Hindoos. 
Bat  in  all  cases  it  will  invariably  lead  to  the  further  cultivation 
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of  the  htAtan  miDdt  tuid  it  wiB  be  the  object  of  ilw  stateame* 
in  each  country  to  discover  under  what  form  or  modificatityi  it 
promises,  under  all  the  circumsUDces,  to  be  mo sf  conducive  ta> 
the  roonl  and  religious  improvement  of  the  people. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  as  applied  to  our  own 
Coantr?,  we  shall  endeavour  aa  far  aa  posiibte  to  avoid  the  feel- 
ings of  partizaas.  llie  indignation  which  we  could  not  help 
•xpressing  a  vear  ago*,  at  the  unwarraatafole  atteinpt  made  to 
ifeprive  Ur.  Bell  of  the  credit  due  to  his  genius  aod  iodustrj, 
has  been  considemUy  softened  by  peneiviiq;  die  d^ree  in 
which  the  attempt  ha»  been  instrumental  in  eltciting  the  real 
tnith^  and  in  reHecting  upon  his  merits  that  light  which  nothing 
else  pei^aps  could  have  kindled.  The  progress  of  such  a  con-- 
troveny,  embittered  as  it  has  been  by  the  collisioa  of  religious 
differences,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  fruitful  in  asperities.  But 
those  who  come  in,  as  we  now  do,  at  the  end  of  the  fray,  whv 
have  only  to  collect  and  concentrate  the  scattered  arguments^ 
(and  many  still  remain  to  be  gathered,)  may  exercise  our  ofRce 
with  minds  undisturbed  by  any  other  emotion,  than  r^^t  that^ 
so  many  bad  passions  should  have  been  excited  in  such  a  cause. 
■  The  works  enumerated  at  the  head  of  our  article  are  suffi- 
cient to  afford  to  a  patieot  and  attentive  reader  a  complete  idea 
of  tbe  controversy  that  has  been  carried  on,  as  to  the  origin  and 
invention  of  the  new  system,  and  also  concerning  the  mode  in 
which  it  can  best  be  put  into  practice  by  a  person  desiroos  oi 
establishing  a  school,  lliey  have  all  been  published  within  iJte- 
last  six  months,  except  the  original  Report  of  the  Madia* 
Asylum,  now  republished ;  their  authors  have  therdore  availed 
themselves  of  what  has  been  preriouriy  known  and  written  wi 
tbe  subject,  at  the  same  time  that  they  exhibit  it  with  an  aspect 
somewhat  new.  We  recommend  the  works  themselves  to  the- 
penisal  of  the  curious  on  this  subject ;  but  as  some  of  ibem 
are  diffuse  and  desultory,  and  may  perhaps  be  said  to  cmiMifo 
tite  aiguments  rather  than  to  array  them  in  their  due  order 
against  each  other,  it  is  our  intention  after  a  brief  account  of' 
each  work,  to  bring  at  once  into  vieSv  the  leading  points  of  the. 
question  as  it  now  stands,  and  then  to  draw  a  few  practical  m-- 
ferenoes  for  the  use  of  those,  who  are  anxious  to  serv^  not: 
their  own  party  merely,  but  their  couiftry,  and  the  cuise  o( 
humanity. 

We  must,  however,  premise  that  there  are  oMoy  o&er  excd-< 
lent  publications  on  the  same  subject,  which  want  (^  space  edy: 
[neveots  us  from  noticii^.    Among  these  we  would  strongly  rc-i 
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oommend  Mr.  HoUit^wortfa's  Sermon  and  addrtss,  printed  for 
Rivugtoes,  &C.  1&13;  and  Mr.  Grimwood  Taylor's  Sermoo, 
It  ia  fair  also  to  state,  that  a  paper  on  Mr.  Lancaster's  side, 
that  has  attracted  some  attantion,  and  is  much  reconmended 
by  his  advocates,  appeared  in  a  new  periodical  work,  entitled 
the  Pbilantliropist,  of  January  181^.  We  have  perused  the 
paper,  and  think,  notwithstandHig  its  sophistry,  that  it  is  worth; 
the  attention  of  an  impartial  inquirer.  But  the  abili^  with 
which  it  is  writtea  will  not  deceive  those  who  also  r^  the 
works  recommended  to  their  attenttoo  iu  this  article. 

I.  The  Harrington  School,  by  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  is  a 
plain  statement  of  the  method  and  practices  of  the  Madras  sy^ 
tein,  as  embodied  in  the  achools  of  die  Bishop  of  Ourhan,  at 
Bi^op  Auckland.  Sir  Thomas  is  a  private  friend  of  the  e^ 
celletU  prelate,  and  passes  some  weeks  with  him  every  summer* 
The  philanthropy  and  sagacity  of  the  worthy  baronet  are  wdl 
known;  we  are  not  ther^ore  surprized  that  many  of  his  l^ure 
hours  were  passed  within  Uie  walls  of  the  school,  or  that  his 
mind  should  have  fully  embraced  all  the  esBenlial  points  of 
practice,  however  minute.  Accordingly  we  find  in  his  book 
a  perspicuous  and  prejty  accurate  summary  of  almost  all  which 
need  be  known  by  a  person  wishing  to  establish  a  school  on 
the  new  system.  And  we  have  no  doubt,  that  under  its  direc- 
tions, assisted  by  a  lad  from  the  Military  Asylum,  the  White- 
chapel  school,  or  any  other  that  has  been  some  time  established, 
a  new  school  might  be  organized,  and  in  operation  in  a  very 
^  few  weeks. 

8.  "  The  Vindication  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  System"  is  a  party 
prodaction,  beii^  a  brief  recapitulation  of  all  the  arguments 
which  have  been  brought  forward  in  Mr.  Lancaster's  l>ehalf  by 
Mr.  Fox  and  ifae  various  periodical  writers  who  have  advocated 
iija  cause,  without  the  least  regard  to  selection,  or  to  the 
propriety  of  omitting  those  which  have  been  recently  and  tri- 
umphantly answered  by  his  opponents.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very 
iiKJiscreet  work,  and  will  probably  do  more  harm  than  good  to 
the  cause  it  espouses.  It  is,  however,  ihe  more  valuable  to  a 
candid  and  impartial  inquirer,  as  he  will  there  find  brought  toge< 
ther  the  whole  of  the  arguments  on  one  side  of  the  question,  and 
will  of  course  be  more  capable  of  judging  of  the  means  by  which 
it  has  been  supported,  and  of  bringing  their  accuracy  with  greater 
facili^  to  the  test  of  the  arguments  on  the  opposite  side. 
Among  the  most  prominen'  and  valnable  of  these  is, 

3.  'Vhe  little  work  on  "  TTie  origin,  nature,  and  object  of  the 
uew  system  of  Education."  This  is  (he  production  of  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  Madras  System,  fired. with  indignation  at  th« 
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preteiuions  which  have  been  set  up  by  the  advocates  of  Mrt 
I^DCaster,  with  unparalleled  efl^titery  and  disregard  of  truth. 
It  embraces  iu  about  the  same  space  as  the  "  Vindicatioa"  most 
of  the  arguments  which  have  b*e«  used  on  the  side  of  Dr.  Bell 
from  the  beginning  of  the  controversy.  Its  propositions  are 
supported  throughout  by  autiientic  documents,  and  it  is  not  be- 
cause we  think  its  conclusions  unfair  or  untenable,  that  we  are 
diposed  to  call  it  a  party  production ;  but  because  we  think  that 
the  indignation  roused  in  the  author's  mind,  by  the  unfounded 
pretensions  which  Mr.  Lancaster  advanced,  in  defiance  of  his 
own  full  and  repeated  admissions,  has  in  some  degree  prgudiced 
it  against  that  gentleman,  and  induced  it  to  ov^look  the  great 
and  extensive,  good,  which  be  has  doubtless  been  the  huio- 
ble,  though  unworthy,  instrument  of  etTecting.  We  will  ven- 
ture to  predict  however,  that  this  will  be  a  very  popular  little 
work.  It  is  the  production  of  a  man  of  no  mean  talents,  and  be- 
sides the  utility  of  its  object  and  the  closeness  of  its  reasoning, 
it  is  considerably  the  most  entertaining  book  on  the  subject  that 
has  lately  fallen  under  our  observation. 

4.  The  fourth  work  mentioned  in  the  title  to  thb  article,  is  a 
small  duodecimo  of  48  pages,  but  which  will  probably  operate 
a  greater  change  in  society  than  any  thing  that  has  been  written 
since  the  days  of  inspiration.  It  is  no  less  than  die  parent  of 
the  new  system,  the  tirst  account  extant  of  its  practical  applica* 
lion  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  and  without  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  the  foundation  of  every  thing  that  has  been  done,  writtei^ 
or  published  in  this  country  since.  It  is  a  simple  reprint  of  cer- 
tain public  documents  transmitted  by  the  government  of  Madras 
to  the  govemmeut  at  home,  in  the  year  )796)  (which  date  oar 
readers  will  please  to  bear  in  mind)  and  giving  an  account  of  an 
experiment  in  education,  actually  made  previously  to  that  date, 
at  the  Male  Asylum  of  Madras — "  suggesting  a  syttem  by  wkiek 
a  school  or  family  may  teach  itselt,  under  the  at^erintend- 
anceof  THE  master  or  parent*."  This  tract  was  published 
in  England  in  the  year  1797)  before  Mr.  Lancaster  had  any 
thoughts  of  becoming  a  schoolmaster,  and  before  any  European 

•  Wemuit  beg  to  rail  the  ■tUotion  of  our  mdrn  to  ■  miilake  orth«  pim  in 
tbe  IBth  page  of  tbia  pamphlet,  in  ui  impoTtant  punge,  *birh  hu  been  copied 
latorMnyolherpubliOBiioDi.  In  this  psge  itis  irritlen/'theiyitem  of  tbe  icbool 
miy  be  teea  In  the  folloiing  scheme" — and  Iben  iaitead  of  the  djegram  in  the 
opposite  page,  «hich  contains  the  ichnne,  and  ooght  irnmerlistel;  to  bsie  tal- 
lowed,— the  printer,  iu  order  to  Git  up  bii  ipnce,  hM  interpAwd  '•  ■  liatii/Ba*- 
tert,  be  be."  lii  the  Report  ISIS,  p.  33,  tbe  diignin  ia  jriiced  io  it>  proper 
aituntion ;  and  we  may  observe,  that  if  Or.  Bell  had  no  other  evidence  of  the  ori- 
ginality of  hia  inTention  than  thii  diagram  only,  it  would  Tet  be  cMabliAed  br- 
yond  tbe  efforta  otcontrofeny. 
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tad  ever  thought  of  applying  the  svstem  of  Belf-tuition  to  schools 
on  a  larse  scale,  or  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor. 

The  fifth  aod  last  work  is  a  republication  just  made  of  the 
Tast-meationed  "  Experiment"  of  1 797f  before  out  of  print,  to- 
gether with  a  few  other  Indian  documentH  of  a  subsequent  date, 
exhibiting  the  progress  and  consequences  of  the  new  system  in 
the  school  in  which  it  originated,  and  of  its  fruits  in  the  cha- 
racter, conduct,  and  fortunes  of  its  pupib.  And  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  general  question,  we  must  observe,  that  this  new 
matter  is  of  a  most  gratifying  and  satisfactory  nature  :  a  regular 
series  of  documents,  from  1796  to  March  1811,  attests  not  only 
the  gratitude  of  the  pupils,  but  also  the  solid  grounds  upon 
which  that  feeling  was  founded.  They  were  almost  without 
exception  advanced  to  lucrative  or  honourable  stationii,  and  con- 
ducting themselves  in  a  moral  and  exemplary  manner.  Early 
extracts  from  the  records  of  the  Madras  Asylum  are  also  to  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  pamphlet,  which  give  the  most  interest- 
ii^  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  discovery  from  the  first  em- 
bryon  in  the  Rev.  inventor's  mind,  to  the  state  of  perfection, 
recorded  in  the  following  extract  from  a  report  dated  1 796 : 

"  The  success  of  this  measure — conducting  the  tchoot  through  the 
medium  o^  the  icholart — independently  of  its  economy,  has  sur- 
passed what  I  haii  imagined  to  myself  the  most  fondly  of  the  sys- 
tem I  adopted  eo  early,  and  laboured  so  strenuously  ngainst  many 
obstacles,  and  under  many  difficulties,  to  accomplish.  These  ob- 
Atacles  and  difficulties  removed,  the  school  has,  for  some  time, 
shown  to  me  the  very  spectacle  I  had  all  along  proposed  to  my 
own  imagination,  but  at  times  was  afraid  I  should  be  compelled  to 
atop  short  of,  from  the  want  of  such  assistants  as  were  necessary  for 
the  uniform  and  constant  execution  of  the  rules  formed  for  this' 
purpose.  It  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  predict,  that  men,  capable 
of  conducting  this  great  institutioD,  will  seldom  be  induced  to  re- 
main in  this  chaise,  when  with  the  ability,  sobriety,  and  attention, 
necessary  to  this  office,  th^  can,  in  so  many  other  lines  of  life  in 
Xhis  country,  cam  far  higher  salaries  with  much  less  labour  and 
confinement,  and  much  more  freedom  and  indulgence.  What  I 
had  made  a  matter  of  choice  in  the  setting  out  is  actually  a  mattn 
of  necessity  in  the  end.  Of  its  success  1  can  scarcely  forbear  re- 
cordii^  instances  and  proofs,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  come 
a.fier  me,  and  with  a  vmo  that  a  scheme  of  education  so  succesi/iil, 
as  I  hacejound  this  to  be,  ntay  be  diffused  abroad. 

"  It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  that  the  boys,  formerly  called 
bad  boys,  are  almost  all  of  them  now  made  to  attend  by  the  watch- 
fulness of  their  schoolfellows,  vhich  could  not  before  be  effected 
by  the  severity  of  the  ushers,  not  always  judicious  and  uniform  : 
and  nothing  pleases  me  so  much  as  to  obserre  that  in  proportion  as 
the  improvement  of  every  branch  of  education  goes  on,  and  the 
F  F  2 
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ducipline  i*  rendered  more  uid  more  rizid,  punishment  become* 
let*  and  less  necessary,  and  less  and  less  irequent. 

"  How  pleABiDg  this  mode  of  inBjruction  is  to  the  boys  them- 
selves, I  have  proofs  every  day,  in  the  applications  made  to  me  for 
leave  to  go  into  a  hi^er  clasa  ;  and  the  countenances,  which  they 
show  without  knowiiiu  that  I  observe  it,  when  they  change  their 
places  in  school.  And  their  regidarity,  their  good  coTtdttd,  their  rC' 
wwrt  to  rfligion  and  morality,  and  thai  regard  to  truth,  to  dMcult  to 
he  attained  01/  the  t/oalh  of  this  country,  charm  me  beyonoexpTefr- 
sion :  and  I  am  more  and  more  delisted  evcty  time  I  surrey  ttua 
bappy  and  plt»*ing  scene."    P.  131,  &c. 

We  oow  proceed  to  the  general  question. 

That  the  principle  of  the  new  syatem  essentially  consists  in 
the  tuition  of  the  scholars  by  the  scholars,  in  clatset  of  equal  pm- 
ficieney,  4jf  short,  easy,  and  perfect  lessons,  and  not  in  any  of  the 
practices  either  introduced  into  the  Male  Asylum  by  Dr.  Bell, 
or  subsequently  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  is  most  clearly  and  satisbc- 
torily  proved  by  this  simple  criterion.  Discard  all  the  peculiar 
practices  or  contrivances  of  the  school,  and  if  the  tuition  ^  the 
icholars  be  duly  carried  on,  the  difference  of  progress  will  not 
be  greatly  material.  On  tlie  other  hand,  discard  me  system  of 
tuiuon  by  the  scholars,  and  retain  all  the  practices,  the  charm 
ceasee,  subordination  and  diligence  cannot  be  so  readily  maiD- 
taioed,  punishments  must  be  resumed,  and  after  all,  the  school 
is  comparatively  inoperative.  The  System,  therefore,  is  evi- 
dently one  and  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  in  all  its  appiicationa. 
If  a  Mahometan  were  to  start  up  and  apply  it  to  the  Koran,  or 
a  Bramin  to  the  Shaster, — it  would  be  equally  reasonable  for 
them  to  call  it  the  Mahometan  or  the  Hindoo  System,  as  for 
Mr.  Lancaster  to  call  it  L^incasterian,  unless  he  can  prove  diat 
it  originated  with  him, 

Xjord  Bacon  says  in  one  of  hb  Essays,  "  Honour,  that  is  gained 
and  broken  upon  another,  hath  tite  quiciiest  reflection,  like  dia- 
monds cut  with  fascets ;  and  therefore  let  a  man  contend  to  excel 
any  competitors  of  his  in  honour,  in  outsfaooting  them,  if  he  cao, 
in  their  owu  bow."  Now  though  we  do  not  quite  think  that 
the  turn  of  mind  which  produced  this  sentiment  is  precisely  tbat 
which  drew  down  upon  its  author  the  third  of  the  epithets  in  the 
famous  line  of  Pope*,  yet  we  cannot  but  think  the  principle 
very  dangerous,  and  that  safely  to  act  upon  it,  requires  a  larger 
share  of  candour  and  self-doiial  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
competitors  for  worldly  reputation.  In  the  instance  before  us, 
ibe  honour  of  having  invented  the  mode  of  applying  tuition  by 
the  scholars  Uieraselves,  under  one  master,  to  the  purpose  of  in- 

■  "Tht  (reMeit,«iw(t,n|«m«'oCBMnkiad." 
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stractii^  ^te  poor  id  krge  schools,  is  clumed  by  their  respective 
advocates  for  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster;  and  although  the 
determination  of  this  question  cannot  atTect  the  soundness  or 
utility  of  the  principle  itself,  yet  it  is  very  far  from  being  useless 
er  uninteresting.  For  is  it  iiotliiug  to  know  (he  beariiigi  of  a  mind 
which  has  struck  out  an  invention  so  useful  to'the  world  P  Can 
no  conclusions  thence  be  drawn  as  to  the  titness  or  uuiitness  of 
any  accessory  practices  that  may  be  proposed,  or  of  any  parti- 
cular applications  that  may  be  attempted  ?  Has  not  what  we 
^all  presently  say  on  ihe  subject  of  punishments  been  suflicient 
to  shew  that  important  practical  conclusions  flow  from  ascer- 
taining to  whose  mind  the  invention  is  to  be  traced }  It  is  also 
a  point  of  strict  justice  to  the  fair  fame  of  one  of  the  parties, 
after  all  that  has  passed,  that  the  question  of  originality  should 
be  accurately  determined.  Thi3  we  think  that  we  can  both  fairly 
and  concisdy  effect,  by  extracting  the  arguments  which  have 
been  brought  forward  to  clothe  Mr,  Lancaster  with  the  honour, 
aod  then  placing  in  direct  opposition  to  them  extracts  from  the 
public  documents  transmitted  from  or  recorded  at  Madras,  which 
relate  to  transactions  performed  while  Mr,  Lancaster  was  yet  iu 
his  boyhood,  and  which  were  published  in  Ei^land  before  he 
tfaou^t  of  assuming  the  office  of  a  schoolmasler. 

Vindication  of  Mr.  Lancastftr.  Bell's  ^xpaimtat^firit  puhUshed 

"  It  appears  that  at  Ezmore,  \°  H°  ■  ?  "* 'Z^^'  ""^  '''P^ 

near  Fort  St.  George,  where  Dr.  *'**=''  "'*''  additions  1812. 

Bell  was  chaplain,  there  was  a  Extracts  of  Letter*    from  the 

•chool  forthe  half-cast  children.  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  to 

called  the  Male  Aiylum ;   that  the  Government  at  home,  or 

at  the  request  of  the  Directors.  at  Calcutta. 

the  Doctor    entered   upon  the  ,.  j^„  extra  ordinary  degree  of 

chaise  of  this  chantable  institu-  access  has  attended  the  moiie 

bon,  as  the  saperinteudent,  and  ^  education  introduced  by  him 

declined   all   pecuniary  recom-  Yqj  Beij_  \     imro.  p.  x, 

pence.     This  school  was  under  <.  The  Military  Male  Orphan 

flie  direction  of  four  mastert,  A„|um  having  flourished  uuder 

Francis  Jrfinson,  fochard  Tay-  „  ^y^ig^  of  faition  altogether 

lor,  James  Blood,andJ.Mackay.  „„„,  we  are  desirous  of  diffusing. 

Dr.  Bell  bring  dissatisfied  with  especially  in  India,  the  report  of 

the  proficiency  of  the  children,  -^^  progress  and   present  sUte, 

began  witii  mtroducme  a  plan  ^j  the  mode  of  teaching  prac- 

wnich  he  had  seen  m  a  Malabar  tited  there."     P.x.  ibid, 

achool,  viz,  '  to  instruct  beirin-  „             „           r>       _i       i   . 

•m  in  the  .Iph.bet,  by  taicfflng  »«™2f  fl"".!-'!?'*'^  "^  \ 

the  letten  i.  «.d,  .p4d  e.ei  I  Dr  Bell  to  th.  Go.emmejt  of 

boud  or  bench  before  the  Kho-  Muin.  iit  th.  tb»e  l?g(!. 

lsr%  u  OQ  tile  ground  in  fAe  "  1  foon  fonnd  that,  if  ever  the 
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tehooU  of  the  nathet  ofthit  conn-  school  wm  to  be  I 
fry.'  Under  thU  plan,  the  chil-  good  order,  Uught  acowduu;  to 
dren  acquired  the  knowledge  of  that  method  and  (jetem  nhkn  . 
letten  much  faster  than  on  the  are  ewential  to  every  public  in- 
old  mode,  but  the  masters  did  stitation,  it  roust  be  done  ather 
not  readily  fall  into  it,  and  rather  by  instructing  ushers  in  the  ix»- 
opposed  the  Doctor.  On  this  nomv  of  such  »  seminary,  or  by 
account,  he  employed  those  chil-  youiht  JroM  among  the  pwprt* 
dreo  who  had  acquired  a  facility  trained  for  the  parvoie.  For  a 
of  tracing  the  letters  in  sand,  to  long  time  1  kept  both  of  thwe 
teach  those  who  had  not  learnt  objects  in  ticw  ;  but  was  m  the 
thealphabet.  When  the  children  end  compelled,  after  the  nMMt 
hadthusleamtthelettcr«,inlike  painful  eflbrts  of  perseverance, 
manner  they  made  the  doable  to  abamdos  bhtirklt  the 
letters,  &c.  Btc  former,  and  adrere  solelt 
"  This  is  the  Doctor's  otwi  oc-  to  the  latter.  I  found  it  dif- 
c(WHi(ofthe  Madias  School.  It  (icalt  beyond  measure  to  new 
is  crident  that  he  had  greatly  model  the  minds  of  men  of  full 
improved  it,  so  that  in  compan-  years  ;  and  that  whenever  an 
•on  with  its  formerstate,  itmiebt  usher  was  instructed  so  far  as  to 
well  be  entitled  to  be  called  qualify  him  for  discba^ng  the 
'  altcwether  new.'  At  length,  office  of  teacher  in  the  achoot,  I 
after  liaving  iuperintended  the  had  formed  a  man  who  could 
school  abont  seven  years,  he  earn  a  much  higher  salary,  than 
found  it  necessary  for  nis  health  was  allowed  in  this  chari^,  and 
to  quit  India,  when  he  received  on  far  eaaer  tenna.  My  success, 
a  letter  from  the  four  masters,  on  the  other  hand,  in  training 
It  b^ns  thus—'  We,  the  Mtu-  my  young  pupils  in  habits  of 
ten  of  the  Asylum,  who  have  strict  discipline  and  prompt  obe- 
faad  the  honour  of  being  under  dience  exceeded  myespectation; 
your  direction  during  the  time  and  every  step  of  ray  progress 
we  have  have  been  employed  as  has  confirmed  and  rivettedin  my 
teachers.'     It  concludes  with  ex-  mind  thesuperiorily  or  this  kew 

firesmng  th«r  giatefol  acknow-  modeof  conducting  a  scHooi. 

edgements  'm  the    Doctor's  thbodok  the  medium  of  thk 

unexampled  assiduity  in  promot-  scholars  themselves/'  P-  Q, 

ing  our  welfare,  as  well  as  that  10.     "  The  system  of  the  school 

ofthe  whole  school.'  may  be  seen  in  the  following 

"  If  it  had  entered  into  the  scheme*.     Francis  Johnson,  the 

Doctor's  mind  that  one  pr«^iR^  schoolmaster,      has    a    generai 

mostH  could  have  conducted  the  charge.     Richard  Taylor  has  a 

whole  school,  he  ought  to  have  general  charge    in    one    of  the 

reported  to  the  Directors  ofthe  school  rooms.    James  Blood  has 

InatitutioD,  that  the  continuance  charge  out  of  school.     When  the 

of  the  roUR  masters  was  do  salarj-    of    men    capable    op 

longer  necessary.     But  instead  teaching  this  school  would 
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•f  thUf  thoie  peraont  w«re  r&-  not  be  le«a  than  30  or  50,  or  even 
tained  at  masteri  of  the  tchool  100  p«godu  a  month,  these  ma- 
durii^  the  teven  yean  Dr.  Bell  iten  recetTC  only  S,  10,  and  15. 
ti^>enntended  it,  and  were  left  None  of  the  maatere  have  made 
br  him  in  that  capacity;  and  the  a  pro^reu  in  letter*  equal  to  the 
Doctor,  ia  his  farewel  letter,  ad-  boys  m  the  Gm  claac  Their 
vises  them  to  recommend  them-  duty  ts  mot  to  tkach,  but  to 
selves  to  THE  future  sdper-  look  after  the  various  depart' 
UTTBNDENT.  ments  of  the  institution  I  to  ob- 

"  From  the  foregoin)^  stale-  serve  that  the  dally  tasks  are 
meat.  I  trust  I  have  vindicated  performed;  to  take  care  of  the 
Mr.  Lancaster  from  the  chaise  boys  in  and  out  of  school ;  and 
of  having  (uiDpfet/^/rom  Dr.  Bell  to  mark  any  inattention,  irr^u^ 
the  inDention  of  conducting  a  larity,  or  neglect  amoog  the 
school  of  one,  two,  or  three  thou-  teachers  or  scholars."  P.  18. 
sand  boys,  by  the  aid  of  one  pre-  "  After  this  manner  the  school 
siding  master.  I  propose  in  my  teaches  itself:  and,  as  matters 
next  Letter  to  examine  the  ques-  non  stand,  the  tchoolmatter  alone 
tiooofecODomyasresultingfrom  is  essentiallv  necessary  at  this 
the  Madras  System."  Pp.  Set  school.  Heoaathechai^oftfae 
Mq.  daily  disbursements  and  monthly 

expences  under  the  treasurer,and 
is  to  attend  the  school  so  as  to 
maintain  the  observance  of  the 
rules."  P.  24. 
When  ve  take  into  consideration,  that  Dr.  Bell  was  not 
faimsetf  the  schoolmaster,  but  only  supeiintendent  of  the,  Asy- 
lum ;  that  the  work,  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken,  was 
published  in  England  long  before  there  was  the  least  idea  of  a 
controversy  concerning  the  originality  of  the  system, — and  simply 
with  a  view  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  it  in  Eogland ; — that  the 
boys  were  boarded,  lodged,  and  fed  at  the  Asylum,  and  therefore 
required  masters  to  attend  to  their  general  conduct  and  welfare, 
(tf  the  same  description  with  the  Serjeants  at  the  Military  Asylum ; 
—we  think  that  no  impartial  man  can  hesitate  to  admit  that  the 
200  boys  at  the  Mate  Asylum  were  instructed  by  the  tuition  of 
the  scholars  themselves,  under  the  superintendence  of  one  master 
at  the  most;  and  that  the  practicability  of  applying  the  system 
to  a  larger  number  was  plainly  pointed  out.  The  circumstance 
that  the  boys  in  the  Madraii  Asylum  were  boarded,  lodged,  fed, 
aitd  also  clothed,  offers  a  complete  answer  to  the  ailment  in 
the  1 7th  page  of  the  "  Vindication,"  where  the  superior  econwny 
of  Mr.  Lancaster's  day-schools  iu  England  is  attempted  to  be 
proved  by  comparing  their  expenses  with  those  of  a  boarding- 
•chooi  at  Madras  in  the  East  Indies.  We  hardly  know  how  to 
express  our  astouiahment  that  men  should  have  recourse  to  aigu- 
tnmts  so  plainly  betrayit^  the  weakness  of  their  cause  and  the 
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Sthtitooi  of  the  prenibes  the;  wish  td  support.  TTie  expression 
in  the  masters'  address  to  Dr.  Bell,  wliere  they  call  themselves 
teachers,  may  well  lie  accounted  for,  <Ahen  we  observe  that  their 
actual  salaries  were  5,  10,  aad  15  pagudas  a  month,  and  if  ihej 
could  bring  themselves  to  be  considered  as  realli/  teachers,  their 
fair  salaries  would  have  been  30,  50,  and  lOO  pagodas  respect 
ively.    (See  preceding  extracts.) 

If  then  Or.  Bell  invented  the  system,  as  the  same  discovery 
camiot  probably  have  been  made  at  the  same  time  by  two  per- 
KHis,  it  follows  that  Mr.  Lancaster  did  not  invent  it,  as,  mdeed, 
be  has  himself  fre«iucntl.v  acknowledged :  nor  can  his  tirst  appli- 
cation of  it  to  a  school  of  lOOO  cluldren  invest  him  with  the 
discovery,  any  mure  than  die  enlargement  of  Ihe  solar  sysiem  by 
Dr.  tlerschell,  by  the  discovery  of  new  planets,  can  with  any 
justice  place  him  on  a  level  with  Copernicus  or  Newton,  who 
verified  their  tlieory  bv  the  motions  and  revolutions  of  the 
smaller  number  of  planets  known  in  their  days.  Another  kind 
of  merit,  however,  may  fuirly  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Lancaster,  ihM 
of  having,  by  indefatigable  zeal,  and  the  pursuit  of  means  which 
the  station,  habits,  and  professional  duties  of  Dr.  Bell,  prevented 
him  from  puriiutng,  first  made  the  system  generally  known  in 
£n}>land,  and  of  having  procured  for  it  the  patronage  of  many 
e^ialted  and  distingiushed  individuals,  with  the  Sovereign  at  their 
head.  Mr.  Lancaster  also  invented  a  few  oeconomical  practices 
iu  the  use  of  slates  *  and  spelling  cards,  which  are  equally  ap- 
iriicable  to  all  schools  conducted  on  the  new  system,  atid  which 
Dave  been  adopted  in  Dr.  Bell's  school,  without  any  denial  of 
their  or^in,  just  as  the  !<and-writing  and  syllabic  spellmg  were 
conftstedtif  borrowed  from  Dr.  Belt.  He  invented  a  variety  of 
new  punishments,  in  the  application  of  which  his  scholars  were 
made  the  correctors,  no  less  than  the  instructors  of  each  other; 
and  many  of  which  were  of  a  nature  seriously  to  injure  Aeir 
moral  cimracter ; — to  make  them  insolent,  turbulent,  and  over- 
bearing. At  the  third  mentioned  of  the  publicatioiu  before  us 
eiLpressea  it ;  he  has  invented 

■  "  13.  The  key  and  the  ignorant  teacher.  14.  The  wooden 
shackles  for  the  leg.  \5.  The  mauaclei).  l6.  The  single  wooden 
colhir.      17.  The  double  collar.      16.  The  canivau  collar.      I9. 

•  With  reip«ct  to  the  slalps,  they  could  not  of  coane  be  tued  in  Indii.  be- 
csiue  Ihey  could  not  be  piorurrd  in  that  coootry  at  ■  cheajj  rate.  With  nqiect 
to  the  large  >pellii>g  cardi  used  by  Mr.  Lancastrr,  imtcBil  of  the  more  nmnerwis 
Miall  one*  hy  Dr.  Bell,  ibe  ubjrct  iierideiitly  triflioBia  point  of  Mconcor,  bnC 
if  worth  contending  fur,  we  tre  b?  no  meauj  certaiD  Ihat  the  piaue  ofioperior 
ncoaomy  U  not  with  i]r.  Bell,  supposiag  mconomf  to  consiit  id  tite  cbeiipest 
node  of  inpa(tiD(  efftttual  iMInuliini. 
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1W  panlahBrint  of  th«  basket.  20.  The  pumshment  ^  tbe 
go-ou-t.  21.  Thepuiiuhmeiituf  thepilloiT.  32.  Tbe  puniuh meat 
of  the  cradle.  23.  Wttshing  aud  Hiapping  the  face  of  u  boy  by  a 
girl.  24.  WaahJD^  aud  oUppioK  the  face  of  a  ^rl  by  a  boy.  25. 
The  leading  aci  interior  to  his  place  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  26. 
The  tin  crown.  27-  The  dying  Bpeeches.  23.  The  bashaw  with 
three  tails.  2g.  Tbe  puDishment  of  suck-finger  baby.  30.  The 
pnaishmeDt  of  tying  a  tntant  up  iu  a  blaoket,  and  leaving  him 
all  night  on  the  floor  in  the  schooUroom." 

Having  ihewn  the  incon^isteitcyof  such  puniBhawDta  wkb  tbe 
spirit  oi  tbe  system,  it  wcmld  be  useless  minutely  to  describe  tb«r 
ttature;  they  may  be  found  hi  the  (lublication  just  referred  to;  it 
■s  «notigh  to  observe  here,  that,  bendes  their  evident  coarseness, 
their  ol^ect  is  to  psnish  a  child  by  esposiug  him  to  the  scorn  and 
derision,  the  taunts  and  mockery  of  his  schoolfellows,  "  thus  gene- 
rating a  reseotfui  and  malicious  disposition,  hardening  and  render- 
ing him  insensible  to  shame ;  or  rather,  as  the  best  boys  are  always 
most  alive  to  shame,  it  renders  puni^ment  more  severe,  pr^' 
cisely  in  proportion  to  the  good  qualities  of  the  offender.  "  It 
is  also  obvious,  how  certainly  such  practices  must  create  and 
foster  in  the  boys  a  spirit  of  coarse  and  vulgar  insolence.  We 
can  never-  agree  with  an  advocate  and  partisan  of  Mr.  Lan^ 
caster's, "  that  these  punishnients  are  devised  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  natvre  of  children,  denv^  as  much  firom  long 
experience,  as  from  jnst  and  even  philosophical  reasoning."  We 
would  rather  sny,  that  they  exhilHt  the  ctarseet  taste,  and  the 
grossest  ignorance  both  of  the  nature  of  boys,  aud  of  the  pe- 
culiar systmi  which  Mr.  Lancaster  had  adopted  for  their  in* 
ritruction,  Hie  tietd  for  this  sort  of  inventions  was  certainly  quite 
open  for  him ;  for  Dr.  Bell  having  adopted  his  system  with  a 
view  to  prevent  faults,  and  consequently  punishments,' — he  found 
those  of  the  latter  which  were  already  in  existence  more  dian 
snflirieBt,  and  therefore  discarded  llietn.  .See  Barrington 
school,  p.  2S  and  24,  and  Index  to  the  Report  of  1797,  edit. 
1812,  under  the  head  "  Punishments,"  for  proof  that  such  was 
the  actual  result. 

But  to  our  minds  this  lonj;  string  of  punishments  affords  the 
most  convincing  evidence  that  Mr,  Lancaster  was  not  the  in- 
"ventor  of  the  new  system ;  for  it  proves  beyond  contradiction 
his  complete  ignorance  of  its  beamigs  and  results  even  after  he 
-bad  adapted  it.  He  evidently  tliought  that  the  system  was  de- 
-ficient  in  stHnuIaMSjand  therefore  added  Eighteen  new  ones.  But, 
.  as  the  recipe  in  the  hands  of  the  original  physician  was  found 
vnfficiently  active,  thes«addiUons  form  only  a  ridiculous  and  uoxi- 
■om  adjonct,  and  display  a  perfect  ignorance  of  the  original 
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medicbe.  As  tesU  of  original  invenboa,  diey  should,  in  fsct^ 
be  classed  with  die  writi^  ob  wet  flsnd  widi  skewers,  as  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  Laocaater,  tiU  he  was  informed  of  the  simple  aa# 
proper  mode  by  Dr.  Bell. 

The  usuat  defence  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  punishments,  that  thejr 
are  scarcely  ever  used,  only  strengthens  the  preceding  argument ; 
for  why  invent  them  unless  he  (hougbt  they  would  be  nece9< 
sary  ?  It  cannot  be  argued,  diat  the  necessity  of  apf^yii^  tbem 
has  been  precluded  by  the  terror  of  their  name ;  because  the 
^ts  recorded  in  the  passages  just  referred  to  of  the  "  Barrine- 
ton  school,"  where  no  punisbaients  are  held  up  in  terrorem,  and  id 
the  original  report  from  Madras,  prove  that  it  is  to  the  constt- 
liitioo  of  the  system  itself,  and  not  to  the  fear  of  punidiment, 
that  the  good  behaviour  of  the  <jiildren  is  to  be  ascnbed. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Lancaster  made  it  a  fundamental  rule  orbbscbools, 
that  no  explanation  of  the  Bible,  or  system  of  rel^oua  inslrQc- 
tion,  should  be  introduced  into  them,  except  such  as  were  agree- 
able to  the  opinions  and  tenets  of  every  denomination  of 
Christians. 

The  rapid  dissemination  of  schools  upon  this  plan,  was  tbongbt 
by  many  friends  of  the  Church  to  be  pregnant  with  a  dai^r 
which  was  but  very  insufficiently  counteracted  by  the  orthodox 
pie^  of  some  individuals,  who  took  the  mechanism  of  thdr 
schools  only  from  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  introduced  the  church  ca- 
techism, or  other  expositions  of  the  Bible,  into  their  system. 
They  were  aware  that  these  were  exceptions  to  the  general  role 
advocated  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  establish- 
ed in  practice  wherever  his  advice  prevailed.  They  tfaoi^fat 
that  in  a  country  possessing  an  established  religion  (,the  doc- 
trines of  which  are  so  confessedly  excellent  and  unimpeachable^ 
that  they  are  even  admitted  to  be  scriptural,  and  highly  condu- 
cive to  moral  practice  by  four-fifths  of  those  who  Assent  irom 
the  discipline  of  the  church),  the  mass  of  the  infant  poor 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  regard  and  veneration  of  dioae 
doctrines :  indeed  as  honest  and  conscientious  believers  in  tbeir 
efficacy  they  could  think  no  less.  Heir  object  therefore  natu- 
rally Was  to  find  out  some  person  who  might  be  made  the  to- 
stTumeut  of  widely  disseminating  instruction  to  the  poor,(of  tite 
expediency  of  which  Mr.  Lancaster's  exertions  had  now  con- 
vinced the  minds  of  the  community),  but  who  would  also  con- 
duct  it  upon  principles  not  professing  indifference  to  the  estal^- 
lished  religion  of  the  country ;  who  would  in  short  make  it  a  6in- 
damcntal  practice  of  the  system  to  instil  into  the  tender  minds  of 
Ae  children  those  pecuUar  doctrines,  and  that  exposition  of  tiie 
£ible,  which  they  thought  most  conducive  to  their  temp<Hal  and 
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tttemal  welEire.  It  b  olmous  that  no  persoD  could  be  selected 
Bu>re perfectly  fitted  for  tfaisobject  than  ihe  origiaal  iDveotor  of  the 
new  ayatem,  a  clergyman  of  the  church,  zealous,  orthodox,  active, 
pJiUanthropic,  aad  eminently  di§iaterested,  as  his  whole  conduct  in 
tbe  affiuT  of  tke  Mole  Orphan  Asylum  at  Madras  abundaotly 
evinced.  It  was  obvious  iIbo  that  the  fuct  at  Dr.  Bell's  haviag 
been  the  inventor  of  the  system  would  give  him  an  incalcutable 
advantage  over  Mr.  Lancaster,  from  the  consideration  which 
must  naturally  occur,  that  the  inventor  of  a  system  must  be  best 
acquainted  witb  its  bearings,  objects,  and  details,  and  the  best 
judge  of  the  consonance  of  any  auxiliary  practices  with  its  spirit 
and  principles.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  when  through  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  others,  and  by  the  exer- 
tions of  many  friends  of  the  church,  the  merits  and  claims  of 
Dt.  Bell  began  to  be  widely  disseminated  and  placed  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  Mr.  Lancaster ;  many  respectable  persons  who  had 
patronised  the  Wtter,  as  the  instrument  of  the  most  eligible  plan 
for  general  matmction  then  extant,  transferred  their  patronage 
to  me  former,  when  they  found  that  they  were  thereby  securing 
the  propagation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  establishment,  forming 
the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  upon  a  model  exempt  from 
the  vices  consequent  upon  Mr.  Lancaster's  system  of  punish- 
ments  and  of  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  promoting  iu  an 
equal  d^ee  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge. 

Uuder  this  change  of  his  circumstances,  Mr.  Lancaster  was 
exposed  to  great  temptation,  and  precisely  to  that  species  of 
teraptaUon  which  tries  the  honesty  and  purity  of  a  man's  cha- 
racter ;  and  which  places  it  in  his  optiwi  either  to  gain  a  present 
apparent  advantage  by  deceit,  or  to  forMO  it  upon  prmciple, 
and  trust  to  the  justice  of  Providence  for  me  reward  of  his  sin- 
cerity. If  Mr.  l^ncaster  under  this  trial  bad  admitted  the  jus- 
tice of  Dr.  Bell's  claims  to  the  extent  in  which  they  were  justly 
made  ^  bad  satisfied  himself  widi  the  great  merit  of  being  the  first 
disseminator,  of  the  system  upon  a  large  scale  in  England  ;  had 
expressed  bis  wish  to  become  the  coadjutor  rather  than  the  ri- 
val of  Dr.  Bell ;  and  had  either  defended  by  fair  ai^ument 
the  different  practices  in  which  he  had  deviated  from  him,  or 
modified  them,  so  as  to  suit  the  different  situations  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  which  their  different  religious  views  might 
have  been  applicable; — Mr.  Lancaster  would  now  have  stood 
erect  in  the  public  opinion,  an  honest  and  an  useful  man,  com- 
manding the  love,  the  esteem,  and  the  gratitude  of  every  friend 
to  virtue  and  to  humanity.  But  when  iu  defiance  of  documents, 
recorded  by  the  public  authorities  in  India  and  in  England,  nay 
even  recorded  and  published  by  himself,  and  in  order  to  weaken 
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the  advsnti^  which  the  advocates  of  Dr.  Bell  derived  firom  the 
ctrcum stance  of  Ilia  being  the  iDvenlor,  Mr.  Lancaster  stood 
forth  and  called  upon  the  Divine  Providence  to  attest  that  he 
was  himself  the  inventor  of  the  new  system,  we  think  that  he  has 
fairly  made  himself  amenable  to  considerable  severity  of  con- 
demnation. We  therefore  shall  not  think  it  any  departure  frooi 
the  strict  line  of  impartiality,  to  place  his  own  assertions  in  op- 
position to  his  own  assertions,  and  then  to  quote  from  hi;  oppo* 
neot's  book  the  just  conclusion  to  be  drawn. 

Mr.Lancaiiter'»Pamphlet,l303.  Extract  from    Mr.    Lancaster'* 
«  I  ought  not  to  close  my  ac-         Advertisement,  soliciting  sab- 
count    without    acknowledging        scnptions  for  his  school, 
the  obligation  I  Ite  under  to  Dr.         "  Joseph  Lancaster,    of   the 

Bell,  who  so  nobly  gave  up  his  free  school.  Borough-road,  Loa- 

time  and  liberal  salary  that  he  don,  having  invented,  under  the 

mi^ht  perfect  that    inittitution  bleitsing    of    Divihb    Pxovi- 

which  flonrished  greatly  under  dencb,  s  KEw'and  mtchanical 

his  fostering  care.     He  publish-  system  of  education  f*r  the  use 

ed  a  tract  in  179S,"  (nrally  in  of  schools,  feels  anxious  to  di»- 

1797>  "'^t  the  year  following,  as  wminate  the  knowledge  of  it» 

is  sb^ed  for  rery  obvious  reaBons,  advantages  through  the  united 

Mr.  Lancaster    having  himself  kingdom.  By  this  ststev,  p*- 

commenced  schoolmaster  to  the  radoxical  as  it  may  appear,  above 

lstteryear),"entitled,*Bii£xpe-  lOOO  children    may  be  taught 

riment  on  Education,  surest-  and  governed    by   one    master 

ing  a  system  whereby  a  school  only." 
or  famuy  may  teach  itself  un-  ,        ,,     . 

der  the  superintendence  of  the  Extracts  from  Mr.  Laocatters 
master  or  parent.'  —  Dr.  Bell        Letter  '»  f"*  Morning  Poat, 
bad    aoo    boys  who  imtructed        Sept.  4th,  161 1. 
themselves.madetheir  own  pens,         "Wok   to    that  man,  who* 

ruled  their  own  books,  and  did  ever  he  be,  who  shall  endea- 

dl  that  labonr  in  scbool,  which,  vour  to  pervert  judgment  by  cod-  . 

among  a  great  number,  is  light,  cealing  iact*  ! — I  stand  forward, 

bntrestin^ontheghDutdcrsofthe  before  the  public,  at  the  bar  of 

well-meaning  and  honest,  though  mankind,  to  the  present  and  for 

unwise    teacher,     oflen    proves  future  ages,  avowing  myself  the 

too  much  for  his  health,  and  em-  inventor  of  the  British  or  Royal 

bitters,  or  perhaps,  costs  him  his  Lancastrian  System.— I  submit 

life.     /  mutt  regret  that  1  was  the  plan,  oaiGiNAi,  as  it  is,  to 

xoT  ACQUAINTED  mthtke  beaa-  the  country.     The  same  cannot 

ty  of  HIS  SYSTEM,  tilt  tojnewhat  be  found  in    any  other  work, 

advanced  in  my  plan  i  if  I  had  unless  copied  or  pirated :  and  I 

htown  it,  it  would  have  saved  me  leave  its  enemies,  as  well  as  m^ 

much  trouble  and  some  retro-  own,  to  the  reproach  of  their 

grade  movements.     As  a  cod>  own  hearts,  and  the  goadneaa 

firmab<Hi  of  the  goodness  of  Dr.  of  a  righteous  Creator,  at  kAok 
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Adl's  plan)  I  bne  succeeded  hand*  I  hope  they  willjlnd  the 

mth  one  marly    dtnilar,    in   a  mtrcif  Ihey  do  not  Merit, 
•diool  att«ided  by  ftlmoat  300         ,,r      ,    „      ,       ..   .     .• 
children."    P.  fti.  We  ahaU  ouly  add  to  these 

"  Dr.  Bell  *m  fully  lennble  passages,  ihat,  in  the  third  edi- 

of  the  waste  of  time  in  Bcbools,  t'on  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  "  Im- 

and  hi*  method  to  remedy  the  provement,''  8tc.  p.  I,  he  ad- 

eril  waa  cronned  with  complete  mils,  that  m    1798,  when  be 

•Dccesa.    /  have  been  endeawmr-  first  opened  school,  he  "  knew 

ing  to  walk  in  hitfxiitept  in  the  of  no  modes    of  tuition    but 

method  about  to    be  detailed,  those  usually  in  practice;"  that. 

The  scholars  have  a  desk  before  j^    consequence  of  difficultiea 

'^'^^'"^iiJ!?^..*"'  '7'2''t:  *>''<^l'  he  found  in  modelling 
and  it  IB  filled  with  sand,  &c.  »c.    .-  i.     i    f  r\      t>  nr 

I  must  again  refer  the  A«der  to  J'"  "l-ool  f^oj"  Dr.  Bella 
Dr.  BeiFs  pamphlet;  he  cannot  book,  be  opened  a  correspond- 
do  better  than  procure  one,  and  ence  with,  and  visited  Dr.  Bell 
read  it  himMlf ;  which  will  ea»e  ■*  Swanage  in  1804  and  5 ;  and 
me  going  more  into  detail,  and  received  from  him  a  full  and 
afford  himgreater  satisfaction*."  complete  communication  of  the 
P-  7S.  whole  details  of  the  new  sys- 

tem; and  that  Dr.  Bell  personally  visited  the  school  in  tbe 
Borough-road  for  the  furtherance  of  this  purpose.  Now  accus- 
tomed as  we  are  to  weigh  with  coolness  and  precision  the  ar- 
guments ou  each  side  of  a  controversy,  we  confess,  that  even 
our  knowledge  of  tbe  shifts  to  which  zealous  partisans  will  con- 
descend is  insuiGcient  to  repress  our  amazement  at  the  asto- 
nishing effrontery  of  Mr.  Lancaster  and  his  advocates,  who  di- 
rectly, in  the  testh  of  all  this  printed  and  recorded  evidence,  have 
absolutely  made  these  visits  and  this  correspondence  the  founda- 
tion of  a  charge  against  Dr.  Bell,  not  only  of  purloining  from 
Mr.  Lancaster  what  he  learned  during  their  progress,  but  also 
pilfering  from  a  book  of  Mr.  Lancaster's,  which  was  absolutely 
not  published  till  after  the  said  Mr.  Lancaster  had,  in  his  own 
hands,  the  very  work  of  Dr.  Bell,  upon  which  the  accusation 
is  founded.  If  any  pilfering  therefore  occurred^  it  is  evident  where 
the  guilt  lies. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  public  a  passage  from 
die  third  of  the  publicaUons  mentioned  at  the  head  of  our  article, 
wiiich,  severe  as  it  is,  appears  to  us  not  to  go  a  single  point  be- 
yond the  line  of  strict  justice. 

"  He  (Mr.  Lancaster]  appeals  for  the  truth  of  his  claims  to  *HiU 


*Wb;  waiMr.  LsDoaiter  ever  tcmplal  to  deviate  from  thia  style  with  rnpwt 
to  I>r.  Bell  P  It  is  G«aNCl«Bt  *iU  (ruth  and  justic.  — »d  exhibitt  a  (mcerUj  uid 
liberality,  tbe  title  to  wbicb  it  wua  lurclir  (4;cn  bai  falicy  to  forfeit. 
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unto  whom  all  thin)^  are  op«n,'  and  in  that  Mine  spirit  witH' 
which  he  first  adTertiwd  hia  stolen  inventioa  under  Dirine  Pro- 
vidence, this  iiudacioiifl  usurper  of  another  man's  merits  offers  up 
a  mockery  of  prayer  for  those  whom  he  has  injured,  slandered.  Bad 
insulted,  profaning  to  his  own  vile  purposes  the  words  of  the  Rc-> 
deemer :  *  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do ! ' 
— The  church  catechism  is  excluded  from  Mr.  Lancaster's  tchtmls, 
but  the  commandments  are  probably  taught  there  Does  this  man 
look  his  boys  io  the  face  when  they  say,  Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain !  utd  has  he  no  touch  of  con- 
science at  the  words.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbour?"    P.  18?. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  curious  account 
given  in  the  Literary  Repository  for  April  16,  1788,  of  tfa« 
Chevalier  Paulet's  institution  for  the  education  of  young  gentle- 
men at  Paris,  (Vindication,  p.  31.)  nor  into  the  still  more  curious 
description  given  by  Pier  della  Valle,  an  old  oriental  traveller, 
of  some  schools  which  he  observed  in  the  East  Indies,  (Origia, 
Nature,  gcc.  p.  181.)  They  both  contain  unquestionably  the 
seeds  of  (he  Madras  System,  and  even  discover,  with  some  plain- 
ness, its  main  and  essential  principle,  which  indeed  has  long  been 
in  practice  in  many  of  our  great  schools,  where  a  new-comer  is 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  substance,  whom  he  attends  as  his 
shadow  till  he,is  become  familiar  with  the  business  of  his  form. 
But  we  perfectly  agree  in  the  position,  that  "  none  of  these  facts 
in  the  slightest  manner  affect  the  merit  of  the  discoverer.  The 
person  who  first  introduced  into  a  school  >the  principle,  as  a 
principle  of  conducting  it  by  means  of  the  scholars  themselves, 
IS  as  much  the  discoverer  of  that  principle,  as  Fruiklin  of  elec- 
tricity, or  Jenner  of  vaccination.  The  facts  were  known  before 
them,  but  in  an  insulated  and  unproductive  form  ;  they  systema- 
tized them,  and  thus  communicated  to  us  a  new  power."  (Origin, 
Nature,  &c.  p.  184.)  Tliat  Dr.  Bell  was  well  aware  of  the 
force  of  his  new  power,  and  of  its  probable  effects  on  society, 
the  following  passage,  extracted  from  the  original  Madras  Ite- 
port  of  June,  1796,  affords  a  sufficient  proof. 

"  Such  is  the  result  of  the  essay  I  have  made  at  this  school. 
Whether  the  success  of  these  measures  depends  upon  circumstajices, 
peculiar  to  the  character  or  condition  of  these  children,  or  whether 
a  similar  attempt  would  be  attended  with  equal  success  in  weiy 
charity  or  free  school,  where  the  master  possesses  the  same  un- 
qualified and  unlimited  powers  over  the  scholars,  so  as  in  every  case 
to  dii-ect  their  energy  in  the  way  which  seems  to  him  most  subser- 
vient to  the  general  good,  1  do  not  say ;  much  less  do  I  piesameto 
say,  whether  the  system  might  not  be  so  modified  as  to  he  rendered 
practicable  in  the  hands  of  masters  of  talents  and  industry  eqnalft 
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tlie  Guk,  and  poaiemng  the  confidence  oF  par«its,  in  the  gdnenlitf 
of  pnUic  schools  and  acndemiei.  But  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  ex- 
periment niade  in  both  inatancea,  with  due  attention  to  circum- 
atances.  If  successful,  I  should  iodulge  the  pleasing  hope,  that  a 
rational  foundation  were  laid  for  forming  the  characters  of  children, 
and  implautin^  in  the  infant  mind  sudi  principles  as  might,  per- 
liaps,  continue  through  life,  check  the  progress  of  vice  and  immo- 
nlity,  meliorate  the  rising  generatioo,  and  improve  the  state  of 
•ocie^."     P.  35. 

Tlius  much  concerning  the  question  of  originality.  That  con- 
cerning the  economy  of  the  twoschools  may  be  very  easily  settled. 
Dr.  Bell  introduced  the  knowledge  of  sand-writing  and  syllabic 
spelling,  which  Mr.  Lancaster  confessedly  borrowed  from  him. 
Mr.  Lancaster  having  first  opened  a  /orge  JcAoo/*,  introduced 
the  economical  use  of  slates  in  many  cases  where  paper-books 
were  necessarily  used'at  Madras.  Hut  these  slates  are  now  used 
in  Dr.  Bell's  schools.  Mr.  Lancaster  also  invented  a  large  card 
with  the  letters  and  short  words  printed  thereon,  one  of  which  stuck 
'  against  the  wall  serves  the  whole  class  to  read  from :  whereas  Dr. 
Bell  prefers  that  each  child  should  have  a  smali  card  of  its  own, 
which  it  may  look  at  and  con  over  at  its  pleasure.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  first  cost  of  these  instruments  amounts  to  about  seven 
shillings  per  100  children  yearly ;  and  the  uie  of  either  is  a  matter 
of  mere  opinion  as  to  the  advantage  of  giving  each  child's  lesson 
into  itsowu  hand.  Many  of  Dr.  Bell's  schools  use  the  lai^e  cards, 
many  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  the  small  ones;  a  Jew  Bibles  and 
Testaments  are  admitted  to  be  as  necessary  in  Mr.  Lancaster's 
schools  as  in  Dr.  Bell's.  So  that  in  fact  the  two  schools  are 
now  on  a  perfect  equaiiti/  as  to  expense.  The  use  of  slates,  or 
of  paper  books,  for  writing  and  ciphering,  depends  on  the  re> 
spective  tastes  of  the  master  or  patrons.  If  they  think  the  pride 
and  pleasure  which  a  child  and  his  parents  take  in  looking  back 
upon  the  records  of  the  pr<^resa  he  has  made  will  more  than 
repay  the  enpenae  of  paper  books,  diey  will  adopt  them.  If 
they  think  otherwise,  or  if  their  funds  are  very  confined,  they  will 
reject  them.  The  system  will  be  neither  the  better  nor  the 
worse  for  their  determination  either  way,  or  for  the  adoption  or 
omission  of  the  small  or  the  large  card,  or  for  a  multitude  of  other 
things,  about  which  much  noise  has  been  made — but  which  are 
often  worth  nothing,  or  are  in  truth  worse  than  nothing. 

What  shall  we  say  then  to  the  author  of  the  "  Vindication," 
who,  after  admittii^;  the  principal  expenses  of  tlie  two  schools 

•  We  are  aware  thit  Dr.  Bri^gi  st  Kendal,  and  Mr.  D.  P.  Watt)  »t  Aldgitc, 
opened  comparativelj  <m*tl  achooli  upoa  Dr.  Bell's  avilem  before  Mi.  LsnoEtcr 
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for  nuuters  aalnry,  rent,  luad  rewards,  to  be  equal,  eadcdj  omit* 
anir  item  for  the  few  Bibles  and  Testaments  necessary  in  Mr. 
Lancaster'^  school,  and  presumes  to  make  out  a  difference 
•gainst  Dr.  Bell  of  73 1?.  I2j.  8d.  in  a  school  of  1000  boys,  for 
books  and  stationarj  only  ^  We  can  oiily  say,  what  we  have  said 
before,  and  what  we  shall  have  occasion  yet  to  repeat  moie  than 
once— weak  roust  be  that  cause  whose  advocates  can  conde- 
scend to  a!^uments  so  false  ! 

Of  the  system  of  punishments  we  have  little  to  add  to  wbat 
may  he  found  in  a  preceding  page.  Dr.  Bell  has  invented  or 
adopted  none  which  can  annihilate  the  spirit  or  injure  the  moral 
character  of  his  boys.  Such  as  are  indicted,  are  adjudged  by  • 
jury  of  the  best  boy»,  to  be  modified,  but  never  increased,  at  die 
discretion  of  the  master.  Whatever  objections  may  be  raised  a 
priori  and  in  theory  to  this  plan,  the  practical  result  has  been  so 
satisfactory,  that  Sir  'Iliomas  Bernard  informs  us,  that  in'the 
Barrington  school,  which  has  been  established  a  year  and  a  half, 
there  have  been  only  two  offences  registered,  and  two  trials  of 
offenders.  P.  64.  We  strongly  recommend  the  whole  of  the  5th 
and  1 5th  chapters  of  Sir  Thomas's  publicauon  to  the  careful 
perusal  of  our  readers.  They  ^v^ll  there  see  the  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity of  Dr.  B^t's  system  well  ponrtrayed,  and  the  ohjectiona 
to  its  several  parts  answered  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  viz. 
by  a  reference  to  fact^,  which  he  sums  up  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: "  It  is  thus  that,  without  compulsion,  shame,  terror, 
or  PUNISHMENT,  the  faculties  are  awakened  and  put  in  action; 
habits  of  regular  and  practical  attention  are  acquired,  and  in- 
struction becomes  an  object  of  interest  and  attraction.  This  is 
one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Dr.  Bell's  system.  It  is 
thb  desire  of  excelling  daily,  diis  kourlt/  contest  for  pre-emiaence, 
that  renders  unnecessary  all  those  seveie  and  humiliating  puaisb- 
ments  for  >(  hich  M  r.  Lancaster  has  been  so  repeatedly  censured. 
It  IS  this  that  keeps  the  scholar  perpetually  on  the  alert,  and  pro- 
duces diat  active  habit  of  exertion  which  will  prove  through  life 
a  blessing  to  himself  and  others."     Barrington  School,  p.  175. 

After  this,  vhat  shall  we  say  to  the  author  of  the  "  Vindica- 
tion," who  states,  that  in  Dr.  Brll's  schools  "  the  clasnficatioo 
is  complex,  and  with  difticulty  applicable  to  a  considerable 
number  of  children,"  although  at  the  Military  Asylum  at  Chel- 
sea 1:300  are  taught  under  it  with  the  greatest  Incilityf  and 
what  shall  we  say  to  his  further  assertion,  that  dejection  and  con- 
straint are  apparent  among  the  scholars  i  Wecan  only  repeat,  weak 
must  be  that  cause  that  can  condescend  to  such  a  fnistatem^nt  <$f 
facts!  ITiat  there  is  less  noise  and  bustle,  less  turbulence  and  ii^ 
solence  in  Dr.  Bell's  schools  than  ui  Mr.  Lancaster's  is  perfectlj 
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Irae  ^'  but  that  there  is  iii6re  real  gaiet;  and  contentment  of  mind 
HDioug  the  scholars  is  evident,  because  the  whole  process  is  cal-  . 
culated  not  to  foster  and  encourage,  but  to  smollier  and  extin- 
guish their  bad  and  unruly  passions. 

Of  the  humble,  grateful,  modest,  and  pious  feelings  which 
Dr.  Bell  has  the  art  of  instilling  into  his  pupils,  the  various  uo- 
solicited  addresses  of  thauks  that  have  come  over  to  him  from 
those  formerly  under  his  care  at  Madras,  afford  signal  evidence 
(we  Appendix  to  Report  passim) :  and  we  have  great  satisfaction 
m  adding  to  the  list  a  very  interesting  document  which  arrived 
hj  the  last  Indian  fleet. 

"  Madras,  Irt  March,  l6ll. 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Bell's  pupils  at  Madras. 

**  Resolved,  Uiat  a  service  of  sacrament  plate,  end  a  gold  chain 
and  medal,  be  made  up  aod  presented  to  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Bell,  from  hie  pupils  at  Madras,  as  a  testimony  of  the  gratitude, 
respect,  and  alfection  they  Iiave  for  tlit^ir  worthy  preceptor  and  kind 
benefactor,  who,  for  a  long  period  of  yennt,  had  engaged  his  whole 
attention  in  rearing  up  their  infancy  in  the  irksome  toils  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Military  Mde  Orphan  Asytnm  at  Eginore. 

"  Resolved  also,  that  100  copies  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Bell's 
miniature,  on  copper-plate  engnivinfirs,  be  procured,  which  are  to 
be  distributed  to  hin  {lupils  on  their  arrival  here ;  and  that  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Bell  be  requested,  in  au  earnest  addrets  from  bis 
pupils,  to  permit  tlie  execution  of  the  same  by  an  artist  in  England; 
a  gratification  which  they  lyll  hold  dear  to  them  as  expressive  of  , 
their  attachment  to  his  pernon  and  regard  for  his  worth. 

"  Resolted  also,  to  depute  on  the  part  of  the  whole  b«dy  of  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Bt-ll's  pupils,  now  at  Madrax,  and  elsewhere,  the 
following  of  their  fellow  pupils,  to  convey  their  sentiments  on  this 
occauon  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Bell,  in  an  address  to  be  signed 
by  them,  viz. 

m-  dunhill,  s.  godfrby, 

.    G.Stevkns,  T.  Abamsom, 

J.  Anckant,  M.  Rp.An." 

See  Report,  Ed.  1814.     P.  106. 

Such  are;  the  sentiments  and  recollections  entertaiued  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  years  from  their  boyish  da)h  by  the  pupils  of . 
a' man  vihu  has  been  represented  by  his  enemies  us  "  the  knight 
of  the  rod;"  "  the  tyrant  who  exercises  thiit  tyranny  iu  school 
vibich  he  is  debarred  tiom  e\hibi(ing  towu:d3  men  ;"  "  him 
whose  pupils  bear  the  marks  ol  dejection  and  constraint ;" 
", bim  who  pleads  with  viiulence  for  every  kind  of  puaisliment 
that  can  einbitler  learning;"  "who  writes  ihe  virtues  of  his 
boys  in  aand,  but  records  their  faults ;"  "  who  dooms  children 
to  perpetual  degradation." — Weak,  most  weak  must  be  that 
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cause,  whoM  advocates  descend  to  such  falsdioods  and  miate- 
preoenUlioos!! 

It  is  witfa  pain  that  we  find  these  falsehoods  and  misrepre- 
■eotatioiu  thicken  upon  lu  as  we  advance.  Bui  we  think  it  will 
odI;  be  necessary  to  notice  one  more.  Dr.  Bell,  after  havii^ 
completed  the  detail  of  liis  Experiments,  in  a  chapter  on  "  /M 
apptication  of  his  Siftlem  to  SckooU  of  Indiutrif,  and  the  ad- 
Utniatration  of  the  Poor  Lawt,"  and  iti  treatiD|  of  what  he  calls 
"  Schema  adapted  to  the  state  of  things,  ajtd  of  public  opinion^ 
has  the  following  passage  :— 

"  It  i«  not  proposed  that  the  children  of  the  poor  be  educated  in 
an  BXPEMsiVB  MANNER,  or  even  tau^ht  to  nrite  and  to  cypher. 
Utopian  schemes  for  the  univer*a1  difTaHion  of  ^neral  knowledge, 
would  soon  realize  the  fable  of  the  bdly  and  the  otber  memben  of 
die  body,  and  confound  that  distinction  of  ranks  and  clkwes  of  so- 
ciety on  which  the  general  welfare  hangs,  and  the  happinew  of  the 
lower  orders,  no  less  than  that  of  the  higher  depends.  Parents  wiH 
alwars  be  fonnd  to  edncute  at  dieir  own  expence  t^ihlren  enottr 
to  fin  the  statioae  whicli  require  higher  qualiKcations,  and  there  is 
a  risk  Qf  elevating,  by  an  inditcriminate  edncatian,  the- minds  «f 
those  doomed  to  the  drudgery  of  daily  labour  above  their  con- 
dition, and  'thereby  rendering  them  discontented  aAd  unhappy  in 
their  lot.  It  may  suffice  to  teach  the  generality,  on  an  ceconomieal 
plan,  to  read  their  Bible,  and  understand  the  doctrines  of  our  faoly 
rdigido."  Bell's  Experiments,  second  edition,  p.  62;  third  edi- 
tion,'p.  go.    Elements  of  Tnition,  &c. 

Now  we  diink  that  nothii^  can  be  more  plain  or  lanoccDt, 
or  less  inconsistent  with  Dr.  Bell's  preceding  views  and  objects, 
than  this  whole  passage.  In  discussing  the  practicability  of  the " 
darling  wish  of  his  heart,  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  at  the  public  expeace,  he  knew '  tbat  it ' 
was  the  i^pinion.uf  many  enlightened  and  respectable  men,  it 
was  very  probably  his  own,  that  the  State  had  no  right  to  com- 
pel contributions  from  individuals  for  any  other  object  than  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  poor  moral  and  religious  instnictim: 
^that  to  call  upon  the  middle  classes  for  money  to  impart  ge- 
nerally to  the  poorer  classes  knowledge,  calculated  only  to  en* 
aUe  them  to  rise  in  life,  is  both  unnecessofy,  because  iiidhridaal 
exertion  has  always  afforded  more  than  enough  of  it,  and  luymtf 
because  it  a  compelling  one  man  to  assist  iu  rearins  a  rival  to 
himself  in  his  own  line  of  life.  Now'  it  is  perfectly  obviooa 
that  the  talent  of  reading,  and  the  fvactica  of  it  on'the  Bible, 
and  on  the  best  expositions  of  that  sacred  book,  are  absolutely 
necessary  t»  moral  and  religions  improvfement.  And  it  is  equally 
clear,  mat  even  writing  atid  cyphering,  and  more  particulvly 
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**  holier  qualificatieas"  and  "  the  diffusion  of  goieral  know- 
led^,"  bHTC  little  more  tendency  towards  the  same  end  tban 
geometry  or  playing  on  the  fiddle.  We  do  not  mesa  to  say, 
tfast  writing  and  cyphering  may  not  be  very  useful  to  those  who 
caa  acquire  ibe  knowledge  of  them ;  and  Dr.  Bell  ia  so  much  of 
diat  opinion,  that  he  has  never  established  a  school  of  which 
Acy  do  not  form  an  essential  part.  But  we  do  at^sert,  that  con* 
tempktii^  a  legislative  enectment  calling  upon  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  to  instruct  the  lowest,  (which  was  the  subject  of 
discussion  where  the  above  passage  is  written),  there  is  nothing 
bigoted  or  uncharitable  in  the  opinion,  that  the  state  has  no  right 
to  call  for  oneadditioDal  farthing  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them 
to  write  and  cypher.  We  have  ourselves  seen  small  parochial 
achools>  upon  the  ne\v  system,  under  the  superintendence  of 
comitry  gentlemen  and  country  ladies,  where  reading  and  re^ 
ligions  instruction  are  imparted,  but  where  the  masters  and 
mutresses  are  not  even  capable  of  teaching  the  children  to  writs 
Or  cypher.  Yet  their  minds  have  acquired  a  very  h^h  d^ree 
of  moral  improvement.  Dr.  Bell  wished  to  state  the/act,  dtat 
Ae  new  system  was  capable  errn  of  this  application,  and  Mr. 
Lsncastei^fi  virtual  denial  of  it  will  not  make  it  one  jot  thd 
more  or  the  less  applicable.  That  this  was  Dr.  Bell's  meanin|[ 
in  the  passage  is  evident  from  the  explanation  contained  in  hu 
"  Elements  of  Tuition,"  published  in  1808,  where  the  passage 
stands  thus ; —   ■  ' 

"  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  be  edu- 
cated in  an  expensive  manner,  OR  ALt  oP  THEM  (instead  of  even) 
tanght  to  write  and  to  cypher."  "  AtL,  however,  may  be  taught 
on  an  ecouomical  plan  to  read  their  Bible,  and  understand  the 
doctriues  of  our  holy  religion." 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  two  schools,  or  with  the  system  of  self-tuition,  or  with  its 
application  by  chiirchmen  and  dissenters  to  their  respfectiv^ 
purposes  F  To  what  ground  of  preference  of  Mr.  Lancaster's 
school  can  it  lead,  even  in  the  mind  of  a  person  anxious  to 
disseminate  writing  and  cyphering  among  the  lowest  rnmifica- 
tioAs  of  society.  Dr.  Bell  is  the  very  man  who  has  been 
blamed  by  Mr.  I-iancaster's  advocates  for  the  excessive  expen- 
diture of  materials  for  writing  and  cyphering,  eaeniialiy  inherent 
i?i  hit  system ;  which  is  at  least  a  proof  that  writing  and  cypher- 
ing to  any  exteitt  are  compatible  with  it,  and  among  its  first  and 
original  principles. 

TTk  general  instruction  of  thf  infant  poor  by  legislative  en- 
actment, and  at  the  public  expence,  was  at  the  time  when  Dr, 
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B«U  wiote,  and  stiU  is,  a  ca*e  purely  hypothetical ;  and  was  it 
becbuse  he  asked  too  little  or  too  much,  that  he  did  not  succeed 
in  attaining  this  favourite  object?  When  the  legislature  shall 
at  length  in  its  wisdom  thinic  proper  to  pass  a  law  for  the  pur- 
pose, we  iJiall  see  how  far  thej  now  agree  with  Dr.  Bel),  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  shall  be  canied*  ;  and  we  will  venture 
to  predict,  that  he  will  cheerftilly  submit  to  their  award,  ^uld 
they  resolve  to  go  further  than  appears  to  him  to  be  absolutely 
rwcessary.  But  we  are  really  quite  at  a  loss  to  discover  how 
the  private  opinion  of  Dr.  Bell,  as  to  the  expediency  of  imput- 
ing one-third,  two-thirds,  or  the  whole  of  the  boon  whidi  be 
has  bestowed  upon  his  country,  to  a  particular  class  of  its  io- 
habitauts,  at  the  public  expeuce, — can  at  all  influence  the  pre- 
ference which  is  respectively  due  either  to  his  entire  and  perfect 
tnoditication  of  the  system,  or  to  that  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  in  cases 
wher«  individuals  are  disposed  to  administer  one  or  other 
of  them  in  its  complete  form.  7*o  prefer  the  entire  pbn  of 
Mr.  Lancaster  to  the  entire  plan  of  Dr.  Bell,  on  such  an  account 
merely,  appears  to  us  no  less  absurd  than  to  prefer  the  Greek  of 
anundergraduate  tolhatof  Mr.  Porson,  because  ibe  learned  pro- 
fessor  may  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  impart  the  know- 
ledge of  that  language  to  the  ladies.  Let  it  also  be  remembered, 
that  as  the  system  has  hitherto  been  conversant  only  v«*th  the 
eiforts  of  individuals,  or  private  associations,  who  stana  in  the 
light  of  parents  (o  ihe  children  of  the  poor,  it  exempli6es  that 
portion  of  Dr.  Bell's  opinion,  where  he  states  that  "pareots  will 
always  be  found  to  educate,  at  their  own  expence,  children 

*  via  iboulit  ourseU«>  be  ditposcd  to  couai^l,  that  in  purnchial  tcbooli,  nip- 
ported  out  of  Ihe  poor's  lale!,  as  murh  nriliug  iind  rypliering  slraold  be  ii*-. 
parted  ai  mar  b«  taught  by  tbe  uieof  the  wnil-boardand  tUtea-  BiU  that  the  oie 
of  paper  booki,  pens,  Ctc.  should  b«  rondiliooal,  and  thM  the  pareois  or  frictida 
of  thF  chiJdreii  ihoulil  paf  the  eipeucc  of  ibecn.  We  think  it  a-outd  be  both 
unfair  anil  unjuHt  lu  charge  it  upon  the  ratet.  The  diflennoe  id  a  arhoDl  of 
1000  boyais  ctalnl  b  this  eaapgenited  manner  bj  the  author  of  (be  'Vim" 
for  a  purpDie  to  which  we  have  before  idvciled. 
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«now  to  fill  the  stations  which  require  higher  qudificalioiis." 
GoDsistently  with  thia  opinion,  he  never  has  eitlier  directly  or  in-, 
dtreclly  a.«sisted  in  or  contributed  to  the  erection  of  a  school 
where  writing  and  cyjjhering  is  not  an  essential  pnrt  of  the  [ibo. 
Witness  Hie  Lambeth,  Bishop  Auckland,  Military  Asylum, 
Whiteehapel,  Swanage,  National  Society,  and  various  other 
schools.  What  shall  we  say  then  to  the  author  of  the  Vindica- 
tion, uho,  in  estimating  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  plans, 
dares  to  insinuate  in  the  face  of  such  a  host  of  evidence,  found- 
ed on  facts,  thitt  the  plan  of  Dr.  Bell  is  hostile  to  writing  and 
arithmetic  ?  It  is  evidently  no  more  so  than  Mr.  Loncaster'a, 
whose  plan  may  be  adopted  either  in  its  entire  or  in  a  partial 
state  by  any  individual  to  whom  it  is  presented. 
-  But  by  ^r  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject,  in  a  prac- 
ticaJ  point  of  view,  is  the  difference  of  plan  with  respect  to  re- 
ligious instruction  respectivelv  followed  m  the  t^o  modifications 
of  the  new  system.  We  have  seen  the  progress  of  opinion  in  the 
conduct  of  iudividuals.  (See  pp.  4Sg,  4^0.)  I«l  us  now  trace 
it  in  that  of  the  church  as  u  body.  When  Or.  Bell  lirst  arrived 
from  India,  and  published  "  his  Eiperiment,"  in  1797,  he  sent 
co{»ea  of  it  to  the  leading  members  of  the  church,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  spread  the  Knowledge,  and  to  press  the  adoption  of  his 
plan  in  England,  by  every  method  which  his  limited  means 
placed  withhi  hi«  power;  and  which  was  consistent  wilh  the  func- 
tions and  duties  of  his  professional  calling.  But  the  clergy,  as  a 
body,  were  not  diiposed  at  once  strenuously  to  countenance  the 
invention  of  an  individual  of  whom  they  previoiisiy  knew  nothing, 
and  of  the  applicability  of  whose  system  to  the  instruction  of 
the  poor  in  England,  they  had  seen  no  evidence:  nor  do  we 
blame  their  circumspection  in  this  respect.  The  chief  part  of 
what  was  done  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  preiioua  to  Dr. 
Bell's  arrival,  was  performed  by  the  clergy.  'XTiey  were  wit- 
nesses of  extensive  good  resulting  from  their  eitcrtions,  arid 
without  ascribing  much  to  that  natural  tendency  to  repose 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  old  establishments,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  they  were  backward  atjirtt  in  putting  any  part 
of  the  existing  good  to  risk  on  the  venture  of  a  new  e\periment. 
Dr.  Briggs  of  Kendal,  however,  and  Mr.  D.  P.  Watts,  in  « 
school  at  Aldgale,  realized  the  principle  in  practice  before  Mr. 
I.jmcaster  adopted  it ;  and  Sir  ''I'homas  Bernard  recorrled  the  re- 
sults in  the  reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering-the  Condition  of 
the  Pobr.  But  this  was  slow  work,  at»d  we  are  sorry  to  admit 
that  there  was  no  great  appearance  ot  acceleration  in  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  church,  till  Mr.  Lancaster  started  up  with  all 
ths  eagerness  and  activity  of  a  wctaiy — with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
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nUsioiiM; — wiA  all  the  advaititioui  motives  and  practioes  of  s 
person  ^ose  subsutence  am)  reputaUon  depeaded  upon  tha 
auccesa  of  bia  plan;  and  fortified  with  all  the  counteoance  and 
BUppOTt  of  die  host  of  sectaries,  whose  eagle-eyes  perc^ved  at 
a  gTaoce  what  an  opportunity  was  offered,  at  once  to  place  the 
catiae  of  humanity  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Chuicfa/— what 
a  glorious  occasion  was  presented  to  associate  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  the  ideas  of  charity  and  dissent. 

Impelled  by  all  these  aids  and  motives,  Mr.  I^ncaster  soon 
became  the  prominent  character  on  the  canvas,  and  by  the 
fraat  mass,  both  of  die  clergy  and  laity,  who  had  sever  heard 
of  Dr.  Bell,  was  ctmsidered  as  the  neceaary,  indeed  the  otdjf 
instniment  through  whom  the  n»w  tysUxa  could  be  carried  into 

Eractice.  And  we  shall  ever  consider  it  as  reflecting  immortal 
>nour  on  many  zealons  ministers  of  the  church,  that  the  pnto* 
ticability  of  the  plan  was  do  sooner  shewn  by  Mr.  Lancaster, 
than  they  immediately  lent  him  their  countenance ;  and  finding 
to  their  regret  that  no  propositions  having  in  view  the  geoerM 
instruction  of  the  poor  were  thm  circulated  and  enforced  by 
the  authority  of  the  church  as  a  body,  they  trusted  to  ibeiv 
own  individual  exertions  to  males  Mr.  Lancaster's  plan  square 
ae  well  as  they  could,  widt  the  interests  of*  the  citurcfa.  Wa 
ihovld  certainly  have  been  glad  to  see  her  interfere  sooner,  aa 
•oon  indeed  as  it  was  evident  and  publicly  notified  byeKpeneacs 
that  the  new  system  imported  by  Dr.  Bell  was  a  practicable 
one  for  the  iastructton  of  tlie  poor.  We  should  then  have  been 
furnished  with  a  stronger  argument  than  we  now  possess  for  re* 
polling  tbeeneering  insniuations  of  those,  who  lose  no  opportunity 
of  observing,  that  but  for  the  exerUons  of  Mr.  Lancaster  and  hif 
partizans,  and  the  fear  and  emulation  which  they  have  excited^ 
die  prospects  of  general  instrucUon  foe  die  poor  w<mld  havo 
been  very  diflisrent  from  what  they  now  are. 

By  whatever  means,'  however,  die  effect  was  produced,  tlw 
Church  is  at  length  roused,  and  those  who  wish  to  secure  to  iJw 
rising  generation  of  the  people'a  knowledge  of  the  excellence  of 
ber  doctrines  may  now  do  so  without  any  alloy  of  dai^er,  which 
even  the  most  trembling  solicitude  for  her  safety  can  et^rtain ; 
and  we  think  that  none  can  now  oppose  the  dissemination  of  the 
blessii^s  of  education  but  those  who  "  are  a  nameless  set,  whom 
the  church  views  with  dislike,  as  the  authors  of  her  di^race ;  who 
having  entered  within  her  pale  with  views  entirely  secular,  wish  to 
batten  upon  her  riches  at  their  ease ;  who  are  conscious  that  the 
miproyed  morab  of  the  poor,  in  consequence  of  their  improved 
education,  would  reproach  their  own  dissipated  lives ;  who  fear 
the  immissioa  of  lignt  on  the  minds  of  others  becaiwe  they  love 
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.darfawH  is  thunaetvM ;  «)k>  'v»  ■  word  hue  been  w«U  deqftnbvd 
■s  pMseesing  the  bigotry  wHkout  the  uociity  of  former  ages, 
and  dw  Ittiity  without  the  libenlity  of  die  preeent.  But  grmit- 
ing  tlwt  these  persoiu  are  tbarepotable  tnd  low,  nay  they  aot 
make  up  in  numbers  what  they  want  in  respectability  f  No! 
they  form  an  loconsiderable  exception,  both  iu  pniiciples  "ai^d 
practice,  to  the  body  of  the  clergy ;  and  theit'  numbers,  shiittt  Is 
'_  (h^  are,  coiitiuuslly  decrease,  as  fresh  accesaioos  to  the  piejy 
,  ^d  zeal  o|  the  opposite  class  are  daily  oiade*." 

We  coMcieotiovsly  believe  this  to  beau  unbiassed acc^untof 
the  religiMiR  progBesa  of  the  new  system;  and  the  questicni 
which  we  aow  wi^  to  determine  is,  what  course  of  conduct  'a 
■Hxn  nocarely  desirous  of  cosvertiBg  it  moat  to  the  advantage 
of  the  poor  ought  to  follow  under  all  the  circumstaoces  M 
they  BOW  exist.  This  is  a  question  involved  in  some  difficulty,  ' 
'aiiaiiig  from  the  various  sects  into  which  our  population  ts 
divided,  add  the  diffefeiit  opinions  as  to  the  proper  use  of  the 
Bible  in  education.  We  shall  hope,  however,  to  solve  them 
without  trespassiqg  much  loiter  upon  the  patience  of  oifi 
readers. 

Tbe  advocates  for  omittmg  all  peculiar  doctrines  and  cxpo- 
atioBB  of  the  Bible  from  the  system  of  general  instruction,  reat 
their  argumentvon  these. two  grounds :— First,  that  (be  popuU- 
tioD  is  ^ided  JB«o  so  many  lecta,  each  di^ring  from  tbe  reM 
to  opinion,  diat  no  exposition  or  set  of  doctrines  can  include 
them  all ;  therefore  it  is  right  merely  to  give  them  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  and  some  instruction  from  ihe  Bible,  the 
general  source  of  Christianity.  And  secondly,  that  this  cannot 
be  attended  with  danger  to  the  church,  or  to  any  particular  sect, 
because  tbe  ministers  of  each  may  severally  instruct  the  ciuldren 
out  of  school  in  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their  respective  creed*; 
for  we  casBot  really  coodescaid  to  notice  those  arguments  which 
mlve  the -difficulties  by  saying  that  die  religioiis  education  of 
die  diildrenmay  be  left  to  thsir  parents  ;  when  the  incapacity 
and  religious  ignorance  of  the  poor  are  the  very  reasons  which 
reader  schools  for  tbe  instniction  of  dieir  children  necessary. 
Now  the  first  of  these  arguments  is  well  answered  in  the  little 
work  to  which  we  have  so  often  referred. 


**  Hie  enemies  of  the  church  say,  that  n  national  cdncatinn  oe 
condneted  upon  the  principles  of  the  church,  elementary  instrac- 
tton  will  then,  like  the  offices  of  the  state,  be  confined  by  a  test  to 


*  &«e  ■  pamphlet  entitled  "  Impartial  Coosiderationi  on  the  pretont  State 
tlie  Oueatioo  between  Dr.  BvW  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  &c.  kc."  Halchncd  :  181 
The  pampbtet  w  (■ 
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the  inembenortbe««t«UMiiiient.  "niM  it  an  nnJhir  statement, 
for  what  ii  to  prereat  ihe  digMuUn  from  eaabhshiof;  scbooU  for 
th«mHlv«s?  And  let  m  enquire  who  are  the  persona  who  wo«U 
b«  excluded  by  the  use  of  th«  church  cmtechiam?  The  Quakers 
have  theirownnchooU:  thdy  have  no  (wor  who  rt^iulre  grauiitous 
education,  and  if  they  had,  their  pniiciples  would  nreveni  them 
from  lufl'eriug  their  childrei)  to  be  educated  with  tho»e  of  a  dif- 
ferent pprsuutioD.  The  Socinians  have  no  poor;  theirs  !a  a  religion 
which  has  never  reached  the  lower  claeseit,  and  never  will  reach 
them, — they  therefore  are  as  little  aggrieved  as  the  Qnakers.  The 
Roman  Cutholica,  it  is  well  known^  understand  their  duty  too  well 
not  to  intrifet  npon  making  their  tenet*  a  part  of  edacatian ;  and  we 
know  that  in  Irelaud,  where  for  thnr  sake  this  eiperiveat  baa 
been  tried  of  excludiug  our  own  doctrinea  from  elementary  aeboola, 
in  ihoae  places  where  the  pareuts  have  been  persuaded  to  let  their 
children  attend  the  sciiool,  the  priest  has  waylaid  them  with  a 
hoibenliip  in  his  hand,  and  i i)ierj>osed,  by  the  help  of  that  instru- 
ment, an  etltctual  veto.  But  if  this  veie  not  the  chs>-,  the  Bible 
would  exclude  tbtm  ; — thl•^e  reasnuers  indeed  who  call  upon  u»  t<» 
treat  all  religions  alike,  beraiit-r  all  religions  are  alike  to  them, 
would  perhaps  wish  us,  as  a  prwof  of  libemtity  and  of  a  cunciliatiog 
spirit,  to  use  the  Uouay  Bible;  or,  aa  a  further  accommodation  to 
-the  Catholics,  to  exclnd'e  the  Bible  altogether, — but  they  have  not 
'yet  obtained  roncesfions  enough  to  come  upon  us  with  this  de> 
Buutd.  There  remain*  then,  (for  it  is  Dot  worth  while  to  ti^e  into 
the  account  tlioae  minor  and  wilder  sects,  who  may  be  c«oaidered 
rather  a*  varieties  aiid  mulitters,  tlian  as  distinct  species),  only  the 
orthodok  diksenters,  or  the  three  denominations,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, who  are  at  least  nine-tenths  uf  the  whole  body  of  English 
dissenters.  Of  these  there  are  only  the  Baptists  whom  the  church 
'catechism  would  i  icliide.  They  are  not  a  numerous  sect,  in  fact 
-none  of  these  sects  are  nnmerous,  and  thev  are  chiefly  confined 
-to  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  having  few  of  the  higher,  aiid  fewer 
-fltill  among  the  lowmt  classet ;  that  is,  among  those  who  wmM 
■vail  tbemaelve*  of  rratuitooa  ednca^n  for  their  chitdrcn.  We 
will  venture  to  say,  that  not  twenty  children  in  a  county  wonld  be 
excluded  from  the  national  schools  by  their  religio*.  The  M»- 
,tho(Iisti  iudeed  are  numerous;  their  name 'may  truly  be  called 
Legion;  but  tliey,  as  well  as  tJie  PresbyteriaDs  and  Iadependenla> 
prQfcss  the  iloetriiieij  of  the  church.  Those  persons  then  who  cry 
out  BO  loudly,  that  all  speciHc  rehgious  instruction  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  natinrjiil  sciiools,  make  this  unreasonable  demand, 
not  because  it  would  be-  serviceable  to  the  dissenters,  but  becaosB 
it  would  be  injurious  to  the  establishment."     (P.  Ill,  &c.) 

In  truth,  when  we  perceive  men  who  profess  to  dissent  from 
the  church  on  conscientious  grounds,  and  because  diey  think 
their  own  tenets  or  discipline  more  conducive  to  moral  practice 
and  to  future  salvation ; — when  we  see  such  men  entirely  "m'ttipg 
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vll  particular  irstruction  in  what  they  pretem)  to  liimi  so  nece«- 
■Kiiy,  provided  they  can  tiiereby  also  exclndc  the  doctrines  of 
'  Ae  church — we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  hore,  as  well  aa  m 
other  rases  whirh  we  have  fonnerly  noticed,  it  is  not  dte  diaeid- 
ing  conscience,  but  the  dissenting  inttrat,  which  guides  their 
conduct,  and  bv  the  rule  which  we  have  laid  down  for  ourselves 
with  renpect  to  alt  hypocritical  profanations  of  religion  to  8^ 
cular  or  political  purposes,  either  within  the  church,  or  beyond 
its  pale,  we  should  be  disposed  to  treat  such  objectors  with  verv 
little  ceremony.  In  point  of  fact,  we  do  not  tind  that  when  a  fair 
Aacretion  has  been  exercised,  the  introduction  of  the  church 
catecbimi  has  at  all  prevented  the  dissenters  fro'n  sending  their 
children  to  school.  At  BaA,  where  (as  Dr.  Haygarth  informs 
US  •)  the  children  of  all  denominations  of  Christians  are  impar- 
tially admitted,  the  chttrch  catechism  has  been  learned  by  allthe 
scholars  without  any  objection  whatever  from  their  parents  or 
themselves ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Bishop  of  J)urhum's, 
and  many  other  schools,  where  all  the  children  learn  the  ci^ 
techiam  and  expositions  of  it,  but  are  permitted  to  attend  such 
places  of  worship  as  are  frequented  by  their  parents.  We  re- 
corded in  our  laU  numberf  some  instances  in  which  the  children 
bad  ended  by  going  to  church  with  their  parents ;  and  we  must 
confess  that  we  do  not  quite  perceive  how  any  nncere  Christian 
can  possibly  object  to  this  mild  and  innocent  species  of  pro- 
selytism.  It  is  at  once  enli|^tentng  an  ignorant  mind,  and  o|>- 
posing  to  its  prejudices  a  pure  and  practical  system  of  religion. 
And,  surely,  no  friend  to  the  great  blessing  of  unity  of  doctrine  can 
hesitate  to  admit,  that  where  there  is  an  established  rel^on,  which 
must,  of  necessity,  exist  as  a  system  in  the  country,  it  is  at'leut 
fair  and  desirable  tliat  its  tenets  should  be  fully  laid  before  the 
impartialjudgmentof  the  people,  that  none  may  make  a  breach 
in  that  udi^  without  a  real  and  conscientioas  difference  of 
ojHnioo. 

One  of  the  most  plausible,  and  therefore  one  of  the  roost  din- 
gerouagroundsof  argument  upon  which  the  omission  of  peculiar 
tenets  in  the  instruction  of  youth  is  advocated,  has  been  lately 
drawn  from  the  example  of  the  Bible  Society.  This  we  are  anxi- 
ous to  correct,  because  we  think  it  more  likely  to  injure  that  re- 
spectable and  excellent  institutiou,  than  all  the  fubonie  and  flimaj 


■  Sm  tlw  ne<r  edilinn,  1819,  nf  ha  Letter  to  the  late  Bltbop  of  London,  coi 
taioiBK  a  p4Hi  fiir  furtltcriDg  the  Brtabliihmeot  of  tchoula  for  ibe  ganarfti  inttni 
tioo  of  tbe  poor,  ahercTer  Ibiindation  sctiuola,  uwlcr  apBcific  leguiaiiod),  .  i 

.   t  Sea  articte  on  ProfeMor'a  M*nh's  pamiibUt  on  tbe  Bible  Soristr. 
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.■fgnmeatt  which  have  been  hidiarto  uaedin  oppoatiftp  fa>  it.  TW 
Irirads  of  Mr.  Ljuicaster  htre  indusb-ioiulj  circulated  the  prt»- 
positioD,  that,  because  the  Bible  alooe,  wilbout  Bote  or  co^ 
jnent,  is  circulated  b;  the  Bible  Society  with  the  view  of  ia- 
atructing  the  people,  therefore  its  solitary  and  exclusive  oie  in 
schools  is  sufficient  to  afford  to  the  poor  a  good  and  practical 
■ystem  of  religious  educatton.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  a 
body  of  ipea  in  the  city  who  successfully  exposed  the  eOabliab- 
ment  of  a  school  for  1000  children,  on  a  plan  iocludii^  the 
church  catschiam,  thought  fit  immediataly  afterwards  to  esiahUcb 
«De  Dpon  the  following  basis  ** : 

1.  "  That  education  be  bestowed  gratuitously  or  eeouMnically 
on  any  poor  children  who  may  be  deemed  eligible  objectB>  what- 
ever be  the  religions  opinions  of  their  parents. 

2.  That  with  such  nlucation  shall  be  combined  inatractiQn  w 
the  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  by  acquainting  die  chil- 
dren  with  .the  holy  Scriptures,  and  by  requiring  dieir  balHtual  a*- 
.^daitce  at  public  woiship. 

3.  That  the  committee  be  selected  in  equal  numbers  froim 
die  members  of  the  establidied  church,  and  from  dissenten  am- 
tributing  to  the  institution — that  all  the  clct^ymra  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  belonging  to  the  pacishes  wiihm  this  diatrict,  and 
the  dissenting  ministers  of  OK^regatMHis  aasemblii^  themu,  be 
honorary  members  of  the  committee — that  all  the  reading  lessons 
be  taken  from  tbe  holy  Scriptures,  and  that  no  other  papers  be 
introduced,  except  as  lessons  for  spelling  and  arithmcde— and 
that  the  children  shall  regularly  attend  such  places  of  public 
worship  as  their  parents  or  guardians,  on  their  admissioB,  shaU 
•elect,  pEoying  the  punctuality  of  that  attendance  to  the  satia- 
foction  of  the  committee. 

4.  Hiat.au  instilution  so  liberal  and  comprehensive  is  entitled 
to  tbe  protection  and  support  of  all  persons  who  wiith  to  imitate 
the  most  illustrious  examples— to  diminish  the  evils  of  ignonmce 
—and  to  promote  religion.  Christian  charity,  and  the  public 
wdfare." 

We  have  not  beard  how  this  society  got  over  tbe  first  aad 
«bvious  difficulty  concerning  the  choice  of  a  schoolmaster;  bat 
it  is  very  clear,  that  unless  they  could  find  a  man  oiie  hJalf  a 
churchman  and  one  half  a  dissenter,  or  who  would  agree  to  alter 
hb  religious  opinions  each  alternate  day,  tbe  principle  of  equa- 


•  Sm  the  procMdinp  of  ■  meetinjc  of  tbe  inbabiUlikt  of  Un  varii  of  AMen- 
(>le,  BBn>ibH,Calcmaii->U«et,uiilCri]iplegate,  and  of  tbcpariib  ofSi-  Lolw, 
Ad  of  tbe  liberty  of  GlauhouK-yBtd,  in  tltcconntyof  Middlesex,  held  Much  4, 
ISI9'     Aldenuo  Wood  In Uw chair. 
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bty  ott  irfnek  dwj'  set  out,  muit  have  been  iofrKiged  at  tbe  fint 
■tap.  Nor  b  tliu  the  tmly  iDataDce  in  which  the  analogy  wttb 
Ihe  Bible  Society  do«  Dot  hold  good.  The  domestic  object  of 
that  SoQB^  is  to  aSaiA  BiUeii  at  a  cheap  rate  to  opulent 
Qiriatiaiu  of  all  denominatioiia,  to  diatribute  to  their  poorer 
bieduren,  of  coone  with  such  instruotioii  and  explanation  as 
e^ei;  sincefe  well'WJsher  to  it  cannot  foil  to  impart  accordiog  to 
his  coi»cientiou8  interpretation  of  its  coutenta.  But  evidently 
this  school,  so  far  from  affording  any  such  opportunity,  abso* 
lulely  predudet  ail  poatbility  of  it.  Nor  is  it  any  sufficieat 
answer  to  siy,  "  Let  the  miuieterij  of  the  several  congregationa 
teach  their  peculiar  doctrines  to  the  children  during  divine  serw 
vice  on  the  Sunday."  In  the  lirst  place,  the  minister's  c^cial 
duUea  OD  that  day  render  it  absolutely  impossible  that  he  can 
pass  it  m  tacMng  the  catechism  to  the  children  of  his  pariA. 
He  may,  and  iaileed  ought,  always  to  catechite  the  children ;  that 
is,  to  ezamine  them  as  to  their  proficiency  in  what  it  has  been 
understood  they  have  been  employed  during  the  week  in  learBt- 
ii^  to  retain  and  to  understand — and  in  explaining  and  cor- 
nctii^  what  is  deficient.  But  this  is  the  utmost- which  the  moat 
zealoBi  mmister  can  do,  and  much  more  than  a  very  great  pro*  - 
portion  of  the  clergy  actuatly  perform ;  and  it  is  evidently  in* 
sufficient  to  supply  the  placeof  weekly  iustructioii  in  the  SGhool> 
where  tbe  poor  aitd  ignorant  child  ought  to  imbibe  with  the  first 
rudiments  of  knowledge  a  reverence  for  such  doctrines  as  its 
spiritual  pastor  thinks  necessary  to  salvalioii.  Aioreover,  tbe 
great  temptation  to  most  parents  to-aend  their  children  to  school; 
is  not  the  religious,  but  the  worldly  knowledge  which  they  ac* 
quire  there.  If  the  two  objects  therefore  are  separated,  it  will 
■tot  be  difficult  to  foresee  which  will  be  preferred. 

But  in  answer  to  this  reasoning,  it  is  said,  that  the  Bible  alone, 
pat  into  the  bands  of  an  ignorant  child,  is  sufficient  to  enable 
U  to  make  out  for  itself  a  safe  and  praclicable  system  of  morals 
and  religion.  >iow  assumbg,  for  argument's  sake,  that  tbe 
persons  who  make  this  statement  are  sincere,  they  must  suppose 
that  die  peculiar  grace  of  God  will  so  attend  all  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  inevitably  to  lead  even  a  child,  who  is  conversant 
with  tbem,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  what  says  g\.~ 
perience  to  this  ^  and  how  hir  doe:«  it  prove  that  Providence  did 
not  design  that  secondary  causes  should  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  ?  To  say  nothing  of  those  opposite  and  inconsistent  sys- 
tems which  men  of  some  education  e(|ually  and  fiincerely  profeu 
to  build  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Bible,  we  would  turn  our 
attention  on  this  occasion  to  what  more  obviously  applies  to  the 
subject  under  discussion,  i:3mely,  die  systems  which  the  tower 
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xnd  more  ignorant  classes  of  socitt}'  have  been  led  ).y  their  if- 
norance,  or  duped  by  designing  iinpoiter^,  to  build  iipon  tb« 
fouDdatioD  of  the  Bible.  Of  tfae^e,  the  Jumpers,  Dunk«n, 
Peslnictionists,  Sabba'arians,  Shakers,  Sweden  bo  rgians,  Mys- 
tics, the  followers  of  Johanna  Sonihcot,  and  many  otbefs  form  a 
lamentable  list,  calculated  to  rend  the  heart  of  every  friend  to 
pure  religion  and  sound  morals.  We  have  also  lately'  heard  c>f 
another  sect,  caljed  the  Freelhinkivg  Christians,  some  of  whose 
records  are  now  before  ua,  whose  founder  and  apostie  was,  as 
we  understand,  a  carpenter  retired  from  trade.  Their  funda* 
mental  principle  is  to  abolish  pveacbii^,  as  a  fervtciom  inno- 
vation in  the  church)  not  sanctioned  (as  tliey  assert)  by  the 
authority  or  example  of  Scripture,  or  by  any  command,  prtcqtt, 
or  example  of  Jesus  or  his  apostles!!.'  They  ha»e  agreed  that 
4Hie  man's  teaching,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  is  a  priaci|de 
positively  contrary  lo  the  direction  of  St.  Paul,  "  that  they  sbcmld 
all  teach  one  by  one,  that  all  might  be  edified."  Upen  (im 
flolitary  passage,  in  opposition  lo  the  whole  letior  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel  and  the  example  of  our  Saviour,  whose 
sublime  sermon  on  the  mount  has,  in  all  subsequent  ages,  been  a 
'  standing  precedent — these  sectaries  have  converted  their  chapels 
into  debatins  societies ;  and  as  their  name  imports,  encourage  a 
siifhcient  latitude  of  discussion.  ]n  fact,  there  is  no  species  of 
bl3<:phemy  and  impiety  which  is  not  there  discussed,  and  de- 
fended upon  scrijilural  grounds. 

•  To  make  many  extracts  from  the  mass  of  cormption  ccn- 
tuiDL'd  in  their  reconl.s,  would  be  an  odious  task.  But  w-e 
cannot  withhold  the  following  delectable  morseb  from  our 
readers. 

They  begin  with  stating,  "  that  they  do  not  promise  a  display 
of  great  literary  talents,  or  even  at  all  times,  grammatical  cor- 
rectnessf  yet  they  \euture  to  designate  all  thot^e  wbo.de 
not  hold  communion  with  them,  (including  the  established 
church)  as  dissenters  from  the  real  church  of  God,  staves  of 
priestcraft,  Htc.  &c.  The  following  are  the  most  moderate  of  the 
doctrines  to  which  it  seems  we  are  to  subscribe,  to  avoid  ibcsc 
imputations,  and  lo  promote  unify  in  tlie  church. 

ON    PRAYER. 

"  1  was  not  present  nhen  thi»  subject  was  disrussed  at  the  Frefr 
thinking  Christians'  meeting,  but  1  was  informed  that  one  of  tb« 
Rpt^akers  expresved  his  opimon  that  prayer  was  proper, 

"  Upon  the  whole,  prayer  appuiirs  to  me  to  be  altogether  irra- 
tional, and  founded  o»  a  mibtuLtu  iivtivn  of  the  nalurr  of  the  Sb- 
pr-^ine  Being." 
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CHAKACTIR  OP  HOSBS. 

"I^nldbegUdtoknon  youropiaion  on'the  third  verse  of  the 
13th  dwpter  of  the  book -of  Numbenf ;  for  1  think  it  cannot  W  ad- 
mitted a*  a  fiu;t,  that  it  is  Moses  who  speaks,  without  rendering 
Unuelf  tmly  ridiculoas  and  abaurd  :  for  exam t>l»—'  now  the  maa 
Mdk*  was  vKTj  meek  above  all  the  men  wliich  were  on  the  face  of 
th:  earth.' 

"  If  Moses  said  this  of  himself,  instead  of  bi;in|;  the  metkest  of 
m«n,  be  was  one  of  the  moat  vain  and  arrogant  of  coxcombs  ;  and 
ihe  advocates  for  the  books  of  Moses  may  now  take  which  side  they 
]ilease,  for  both  sides  are  against  them.  If  Mo«t«  was  not  the 
uithor,  the  books  are  without  authority;  and  if  he  was  the  author, 
the  anthor  is  without  credit ;  because  to  boast  of  meekness  is  the 
«»efBe  of  meekness,  and  i»  a  lie  in  sentiment." 

■  "  The  enquiry,  whether  the  present  is  or  is  not  the  only  sta^e  of 
our  eiiftence,  is  so  interesting  in  its  nature,  and  important  in  its 
csasequencee,  as  to  require  no  apology  for  my  addinganotber  to 
the  liKt.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  an  enemy  to  the  Christian  re- 
lij^oa:  some  of  its  doctrines  appear  to  mejuiit  aod  Bubliioe;  and 
many  of  its  precepts  are,  beyond  idl  doubt,  salutary  and  beneficial. 
If  I  reject  its  pretensions  to  divinity,  it  is  upon  a  general  principle, 
and  aot  from  any  fixed  or  rooted  antipathy  to  the  system  itself. 

"  I  almost  depaired  of  having  any  thing  more  to  odd,  by  way  of 
miking  still  more  evident  to  every  one,  who  would  exercise  tnosa 
faculties  with  which  God  has  endowed  man,  that  the  bread  and  wiue 
ceremony,  falsely  called  the  Lord's  Supper,  has  neither  Scripture  - 
oar  reason  to  support  it" 

Sucfa  are  a  few  of  the  miseries  to  which  a  perverted  use  of 
the  Bible  may  be  rendered  subservient.  We  shall  Qot  soil 
our  pages  with  any  more  of  them;  having,  as  we  hope,  de- 
tsited  enough  to  prove  that  the  early  instruction  of  the  lower 
orders  in  some  system  ofdoetriiK  and  precept,  founded  on  the 
Bible,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  most  lamentable 
and  latal  perversion  of  its  spirit  and  its  objects.  That  the  Free- 
thitdang  Ckri^ians  are  well  aware  of  the  tmth  of  the  converse 
of  this  proposition,  appears  from  an  advertisement  which  they 
liave  lately  put  forth,  inquiring  for  a  large  room  in  ike  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Borough,  in  which  to  hold,  periodically,  mtv  re- 
lipoDS  meetings. 

If  then  sonrt  system  of  religion  must  be  taught,  we  are  entitled 
to  call  upon  all  those  who  do  not  dissent  from  the  doctrines  of 
the  duucb,  as  they  value  their  consistency,  their  honesty,  or  their 
consciences,  to  make  those  doctrines  a  part  of  (he  inslniction  of' 
tfaw  children,  and  of  the  poor,  as  far  as  their  influence  extends. 
it  is  weti  observed, 

*"A»  for  the  very  few  dlisentere  whom  the  catechism  could  pos- 
■iUy  exchide,  it  requires  no  amaU  prntion  of  abmrdi^  to  beKeve,' 
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HdafimpadoMK  to  iMcrt,  tint  the  atotes  <»  «MdcBG«iBOB  to  tb« 
{Kejodices,  and  <rlwt  it  muit  needs  coasider  the  emnof  tkrCew. 
ahould  sacrifice  the  priociplei  of  themaDj',  lose  sight  of  its  iaMreit, 
and  neglect  its  duty.  How  very  fen  those  childreowotdd  be  vhom 
sDch  a  test  would  exclude  we  have  already  shown  ;  the  Methodists 
of  every  description,  Calvinistic  or  Anneniaa,  old  or  new,  have  no 
objections  to  an  orthodox  school;  neither  have  the  Preaby  ten  ana 
nor  the  Independents.  Their  children  yOn  will  have :  you  will  not 
have  the  Quakers,  even  if  you  give  up  your  creed,  nor  the  Roman 
catholics,  even  if  you  give  up  your  Bible.  They  will  hAre  scfiocds 
of  their  own  to  breed  np  their  children  in  the  way  of  their  fidhers: 
they  know,  their -duty,  and  it  is  to  be  htqied  that  we  Icdow  oara. 
N<^ing  would  be  gained,  were  the  church  to  make  the  coDceasioas 
which  are  so  insolently  demanded.  The  Jews,  indeed,  migfat  coaM 
to  the  national  schools,  if  we  would  be  liberal  enough  to  exclude 
the  gospel  for  their  accommodation,— how  is  it  that  the  advocate* 
of '  Liberal  Opinions'  have  overlooked  them,  and  foivottco  to  make 
this  ^odcBt  but  consistent  request  in  their  hehalf?  They  have 
their  pour,  but  they  have  their  rich  also;  the  Baptists  have  few 
poor,  the  Arians  and  Socinians  none  who  stand  in  need  of  gia- 
tnitoui  education  for  their  children.  Let  them  have  their  own 
BchooU.  Dr.  BelPE  system  is  open  to  them  as  welt  as  to  us  ;  it  is 
a  discovery  not  for  us  alone,  not  for  one  people,  or  oae  coantry,  but 
for  all  ages  and  all  natioos  :  for  the  Jew,  the  Mahoamedan,  aad 
the  Heathen,  as  well  «■  the  Christian.  Itis  as  comimrfi  aa  tbeligbt- 
of  heaven,  and  will  one  day  become  as  uoivtirsal."— (Orig.  Not,  &c 

^l9a.) 

But  in  order  to  include  as  many  as  poisiE>le  of  the  reftf  db' 
Benters  from  our  doctrines  within  the  benefits  of  our  tplxtn,  ve 
would  reconuneod  to  every  individual,  or  society,  estaUi^ing  b 
school,  and  particularly  to  the  National  Socieljy,  to«b»tua  from. 
studiously  and  ostentatiously  infOTming  the  disraaten  of  all  1^ 
sacrifices  which  they  must  make,  for  tbe  sake  of-  Knding  tbeir 
cbildreQ  to  church  of  England  schools.  Such  a  diiplajr  c^bmA 
but  be  very  ofiensive  to  that  pride,  from  which  dieaedtora  are 
no  more  exempt  than  other  men  i  bat  which  we  of  tbe  dArcfc. 
must  above  ail  others  cast  away,  if  we  meaa  to  be  weAil  in 
tbe  present  generation. 

We  should  never  forget  thAt  t^ie  object,  notr  i<,  not  mafris^wial^ 
to  state  on  ^vhat  terms  we  will  admit  dissenters,  but  to  mdeamiH. 
to  attnwt  them  by  all  juitifutble  means  to  take  from  iu  wliat 
they  have  full  means  in  their  own  hands  of  acquiring  witbunt  uo. 
When,  therefore,  we  establish  schools  on  tbe  Seil  Systi^D,  io- 
cludii^  of  course  the  catechiam  and  its  b^t  eKpusitioiu,let  as  not' 
studiously  cast  lu  die  teeth  of  the  4iMeat«rti  aU  the  sacrifice  tbej- 
miist  make  to  partake  of  the  advantages  of  Uie  schoot^jbHt  tet.nK 
hold  out  a  public,  and.  affecUooate.a&Kts  to.theintti  awtl.Aeir 
chUdren,  fxprcssins.  a(  the  swuf).  tW  liiaiitlwy  lu»  at^ 
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fiberty  to  attend  any  place  of  wur^ip,  without  BuiDg  forper^ 
misnoa  to  exercise  bo  obriouB  and  so  simple  a  right.  Inus 
would  tbdr  pride  be  flattered,  their  feelings  of  cbantj  warmed, 
and  we  are  antfaorized  by  experience  in  asserting,  that  mai^ 
wonld  be  gained  to  the  church.  (See  No.  V,  Br.  Review,  pp.  144, 
]  45.)  In  short,  the  more  we  think  of  it,  the  more  fiiUy  are  we 
persuaded  that  the  corobioation  of  zeal  with  charity  is  the  only 
way  left,  which  affords  a  fair  probability  of  firmly  establiiJiing 
the  church,  and  of  diminishing  the  evils  of  dissent :  and  very 
sorry  are  we,  aa  ardent  admirers  of  the  pure  doctrines  and  re»" 
■o^ble  dtscifrfiiie  of  the  church,  that  many  of  its  respectable 
members  are,  we  fi»r,  helping  on  the  bad  cause  by  the  mistakeo 
meaRB  which  they  adopt  with  a  view  to  promote  die  good  one. 

If,  however,  contrary  to  eiperience,  there  be  found  any  who 
cmoot  be  gained  over  by  the  liberal,  consistent,  and  ciHlciUatory 
process  which  we  have  recommended,  that  small  number  must' 
either  foe  left  to  iodividual  exertion,  or,  if  possible,  an  arrange- 
ment iuust  b^  made  according  to  the  circumstances  of  die  case, 
by  which  instructioo  may  yet  be  imparted  to  them,  and  the  Bibte> 
put  into  their  hands  and  into  their  hearts,  without  offending  tbe 
religioas  prejudice*  of  their  parents  and  teachers.  If  we  cannot 
DMke  them  good  ehurchmen,  let  us  at  least  make  them,  if  po^ 
nble,  good  dissenters,  and  aoften,  as  far  as  we  can,  their  sectak.' 


Tl^ese  are  the  objects  to  be  attained ;  but  we  are  yet  very  far< 
ftvMB  tbar  tfttainment.  To  ascertun,  however,  and  precisely  toi 
defeie  the  reai  object,  is  one  grand  step  towards  its  attainment, 
pnrticcriarly  if,  when  r^htly  understood,  all  parties  have  an  eqaal 
lacerdM  in  promoting  it.  Another  grand  step  would  be,  a  sotAo- 
le^ltttive  enactment  to  facilitate  public  instruction.  When  thafc 
ovo^aion  ihoold  offer,  we  would  strongly  recommend  'the  plare 
sug^ieated  by  Dr.  Haygarth,  and  successfully  pursued  at  Chester/ 
BS-detaiM  in  a  pamphlet  just  published  by  Messrs.  Cadell,  tot 
wkicfc  we  have  before  adverted.  It  appears  to  offer  a  simple' 
aoA  nnobjectionabts  method  of  converting  into  useful  seminaries 
for  tite  furtherance  of  general  instruction,  many  foundation 
seboolrir'whkh  have  become  usdees  from  the  impossibility  ofi 
bending  the  strictness  of  their  fundometitai  rules  to  the:  altera-- 
tionB  mtit  have  occurred  in  the  wants  of  society.  •■ 

We  shall  uow  conclude  this  article  with  a  bncf  recapitulatiair 
of-lh0  several  points  supposed  to  be  established  in  the  preoedfaip 
pflgex.   ^  ' '     '  '    ' 

'  W  We  assert  thatthe  new'  system,  whether  practised  by  Dr; 
B^V'by  Mr.  I.uncaiter,  by  Dr.  Br^gs,  or  under  the  patronage) . 
of  the  bishop  of  I>nTham,  is  eaenHaUy  one  and  the  tame  tifttemp 
a«a4«lrittit?s  only  by«  toward  contemptible  tpwckerylhst  tbe'^< 
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plication  of  the  mode  sdopted  b^r  Mr.  Lancaster  is  deaoiniiiate<f 
by  him  or  bis  iriends  the  "  Ro^lLatKosteruin  SifHem;"  of  which 
he  states,  "  that  fAemmccamiot  be  found  in  an;  other  work,  unless  - 
copied  or  pirated."  Had  Dr.  Bell,  ob  hb  first  arrirBl  from  Ma- 
dras, procured  a  patent  for  his  invention,  and  tendered  his  little 
work,  published  in  1797,  as  the  sperifi cation,  would  or  would  not ' 
a  Britiiib  jury  decide  that  Mr.  Lancaster's  additions  and  altera- 
tions, (whether  deterioration'^  or  olher»ise)  have  produced  aucfa 
a  d^eretKt  in  lite  system,  as  to  shield  liini  from  the  consequencea 
of  an  iafractiou  of  the  patent,  or,  to  use  Mr.  Lancaster's  owd 
phrase  when  discussing  the  claim  of  originality,  fr<Mn  die  charge  - 
of  "  cepyiat;  and  piracy  i"  If  not,  the  two  plans,  and  fifty  others,  ' 
which  we  venture  to  predict  will  now  rapidly  succeed  each  odier, 
are  unly  difl'erent  applications  of  one  and  the  same  system. 

2.  In  poiut  of  oeconomy,  we  think  that  there  is  no  doubt,  - 
whether  with  a  view  to  the  practice  of  the  system  as  it  now  - 
stands,  or  to  the  original  invention  of  any  particular  contrivances, 
that  Dr.  Bell's  application  of  it  stands  upon  a  full  and  fair  - 
equality  with  thai  of  Mr.  Lancaster.  Dr.  Bell's  schools  have 
adopted  such  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  practices  as  are  Dot  pernicious; 
and  if  it  be  worth  while  to  contend  for  such  a  point,  a  very  lar^ 
proportion  of  the  useful  practices  of  bo^  schools  wero  first  - 
conimunicued  by  Dr.  Bell. 

3.  Tbat  in  point  of  moral  improvement,  and  the  form^ion  of: 
the  youthful  mind  to  amiable,  regular,  and  coniistent  habits,  Cm 
hca'e  speak  independently  of  religion)  the  system  of  diactpUne 
and  punishment  adopted  by  Dr.  Bell  is  in  a  very  high  degree 
preferable  to  that  of  Mr.  Lancaster :  or  rather,  the  one  carries - 
on'  instruction  without  puniahmenls-^the  other  has  acctnmiWted 
ihem,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  system,  and  that  to 
a  moat  ridiculous  extent.  All  is  consistent  with  Dr.  Bell :  you- 
Will  not  there  see  the  Bible,  on  one  hand,  instilling  meekiwsa,- 
forbearance,  goodwill,  and  goodnature,— and  the  rules  of  the 
scbool,  on  the  other,  encouraging  insolence,  scorn,  and  malice. 
But  the  Bible  will  do  its  oliice,  and  so  much  the  more  effectually 
as  every  auxiliary  practice  is  mude  to  coincide  with  and  promote' 
its  divine  tempers  and  intenUons.  And  this  appears  to  us  to  be 
a  solid  answer  to  those  who  state,  that  you  may  (see  Edin.  Kev.) 
found  upon  Mr.  Lancaster's  (i.  e.  Dr.  Bell's  system,  or  the  new,' 
system)  whatever  system  of  reh{;ion,  and  whatever  plan  of  di^ 
cipline  and  punishments^you  please.  Iliis  is  perfectly  true;—, 
but  tlienyon  have  at  once  deprived  Mr.  Lancasterof  all  bis  inven- 
tions; you  have  taken  away  fiom  his  plan  every  thing  in  which 
k  has  deviated  from  Dr.  Bell's  ;  you  have  stripjicd  the  ijatttat- 
terioit  Syttem  of  every  ihtng  that  even  by  equivocatiQU  may  be. 
said  to  make  it  LaiictLUeriau ;  and  you  recur  to  the  plain,  sim- 
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^e,  and  consbtcnt  system  of  the  original  inventor.  Now  we 
apprehend  that  a  man  wishing  to  build  a  house  would  not  em- 
ploy an  architect  whose  plan  included  a  great  number  of  com- 
plicated adjuncts,  which  he  either  did  not  mean  to  erect,  or 
which,  if  erected,  he  must  pull  down, — in  preference  to  one  who 
had  delivered  him  in  a  beautiful  and  conaistent  plan,  containir^ 
precisely  so  much,  and  no  more,  as  suited  his  ideas  of  correct- 
ness and  propriety. 

The  practical  result  will  therefore  be,  that  any  man,  really 
desirous  of  instilling  leUgious  instruction  according  to  any  sys^ 
tern  of  doctrines  whatever,  will  adopt  the  plan  of  Or,  Bell,  and 
modify  the  peculiar  tenets  according  to  what  he  honestly  thinks 
true,  and  consistent  with  the  Bible ;  carefully  eradicating  from 
his  mind,  on  an  occasion  which  fixes  so  heavy  a  responsibility 
upon  his  conscience,  all  sectarian  or  orthodox  asperities, — which 
are  too  apt  to  be  engendered  by  nubjects  connected  with  coiw 
troversy. 

Fmaily,  for  ourselves,  as  it  is  our  impartial  and  unprejudiced 
judgment,  that  when  the  poor  are  taught,  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  improve  by  what  they  learn; — and  that  the  church  catechism, 
with  its  best  expositions,  contains  the  linest  code  extant  of  scrip- 
tural doctrine  and  montlit};— we  must  earnestly  exhort  alt  those, 
whose  objections  to  the  doctrines  therein  contained  are  not  tn- 
mperable,  to  include  it  in  their  plan  of  instruction.  Unity  of 
doctriufr  is  a  great  spiritual  bleising,  even  where  unity  of  dis- 
cipline cannot  be  obtained,  and  will  in  fact  lead  to  unity  of 
diKipliue,  whenever  all  parties,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  shall  be 
foand  e<iually  simple  and  sincere  in  purifying  Uieir  religion  from 
secular  feelings  and  motives. 


Art.  XXV,.— ^n  Essay  on  the  Preservation  of  Shipwrecked 
Persons,  tvith  a  descriptive  Account  of  the  ApparaiuSf  and 
Manner  of  applying  it,  as  adopted  successfully,  by  G.  W. 
Manby,  Esq,  honorary  Member  of  the  Humane  Society. 
Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood.  London :  Muiray ; 
Longman  and  Co.    1812. 

We  have  been  induced  to  noUce  this  little  work,  as  well  from 
the  philanthropic  nature  of  the  objects  it  describes,  as  from  the 
imenuity  of  the  methods  invented  to  obtain  them ;  and  we  trust, 
with  some  confidence,  that  our  readers  will  find  their  beads  and 
their  hearia  equally  gratified  by  the  following  short  account. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  an  mdividual  to  revive  the 
hopes  of  shipwrecked  mariners  in  situations  where  tt  has  been 
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kitfaerto  extinct,  and  to  snatcb  them  from  the  jaws  of  death  IB 
the  short  siupense  between  danj^er  and  destruction. 

Those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeit^  the  ptcturea  of 
desolation  realized  on  the  eastern  and  nortb-eastCTn  coasts  of 
our  island,  and  who  have  beheld  the  dreadful  train  of  con- 
sequences that  ensue; — the  agonizing  cries  of  the  sailors;^ — tbt 
torturing  suspense  of  the  bjstanders  on  the  beach; — &e  dead 
bodies  washed  on  shore ; — and  loo  often  the  lamentations  of  the 
wife  or  child  over  the  body  of  an  honest  and  industrious  parent^ 
— <an  best  appreciate  the  noerits  of  the  author  of  the  work  before 
OS,  who  is  also  the  inventor  of  the  life-preserving  contrivance^ 
of  which  it  gives  a  detailed  account.  He  was  a  captain  of  en* 
gineers,  and  held  the  station  of  barrack-master  at  Yarmouth,  on 
the  coast  of  Norfolk,  in  the  year  1807.  It  is  well  known,  that 
die  coast  for  several  leagues  N.  of  that  port,  and,  indeed,  th* 
whole  eastern  coast  of  our  island,  is  peculiarly  dangerous  te 
navigators  in  the  winter  months,  and  totally  unprovided  with 
secure  harbours.  The  consequence  is,  that  many  ships  ire  un- 
avoidably driven  ashore,  or  rather  upon  the  shoals  off  the  coast, 
which  will  seldom  permit  the  approach  of  a  wreck  within  lest 
than  too  yards  of  the  land.  Frequent  are  the  instances  in  which 
vessels  thus  fixed  within  nght  of  their  owners,  and  crews,  whose 
cries  were  within  hearii^  of  their  friends  and  relations,  have 
been  beaten  to  pieces  by  the  waves,  and  eogulpbed  in  the  deep, 
without  the  possibility  of  affording  any  aasistaace,  from  jhe  want 
of  means  to  establish  a  communication  either  by  a  boat,  or  by 
a  rope,  with  the  object  in  danger.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  coio,- 
munication,  even  by  a  slender  packdiread,  can  <Hice  be  esta- 
blished between  a  stranded  vessel  and  persons  on  shore,  a  rope 
may  first  be*  run  out,  and  then  a  cable,  by  means  of  which  the 
crew,  and  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  cai^o,  may  be  suc- 
cessively drawn  to  the  land.  The  followiiq;  extracts  from  the 
preface  give  an  account  of  the  events  which  first  drew  Captain 
Manby's  attention  to  the  subject,  and  of  the  difficulties  which 
he  had  to  surmount;  the  perusal  of  them  will  render  the  de* 
scriptioD  of  the  means,  to  which  he  had  recourse,  both  more  in- 
tell^ible  and  more  interesting, 

"  The  dreadful  events  of  the  18th  of  February,  1807,  when  hn 
majesty's  ^n-briy.  Snipe,  was  driven  on  shore  near  the  Haven'* 
month  at  Yarmouth,  firvt  made  &n  impression  on  my  mind,  vfai(4i 
has  never  been  t^laced.  At  the  close  of  that  melancholy  scene, 
after  several  hours  of  fruitless  attempt  to  save  the  crew,  upwards  of 
sixty  persons  were  last,  though  not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  th» 
shore,  and  this  wholly  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  conveyii^  ■ 
rope  to  their  assistance.    At  that  crisis  a  ray  of  hope  beamed  nftm 
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■l<^  tnd  I  vnolTcd  imnediatelT  to  devote  my  mind  to  tbe  diacorary 

of  mme  meana  for  affording;  relief  io  cues  of  nmilsr  distrcM  and 
di'ficulty.  It  is  mutter  of  oo  small  contolatioDt  when  I  reflect  that 
my  efTortt  were  ganp  crowaed  with  the  happiett  luccess,  and  have 
becD  alreadj'  instrumental  to  the  preservatiOD  of  ninety  souls  from 
*  WHtery  ^^ve,  of  which  seventy<seven  were  my  countrymen,  and 
thirteen  nnfortunate  Hollanders, 

"In  theprosecutionof  my  ohject  considerable  difficulty  presented 
itself,  vit.  \n  the  case  of  vessels  grounding  on  a  bar,  when  running 
for  a  harbour,  as  their  only  chance  of  safety  ;  the  broken  wat«r,  by 
^viag  no  rasistance  to  the  blade  of  the  oar,  prevents  a  boat  from 
pnllinr  up  to  the  ship's  aid,  ihouf^h  within  ten  or  twenty  yards  of 
her.  M;  attentron  became  here  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a 
small  piece  of  ordnance  for  the  purpose  of  projecting  a  rone  from 
tbe  boat  so  as  to  communicate  in  such  circumstoncea  with  the  ship. 
A  smafl  portable  mortar  was  also  esMUtial,  the  better  to  ensure  a 
prompt  and  eftectual  communication,  at  >  period  when  each  soc- 
cesaire  instant  was  big  with  the  fate  of  an  entire  ship's  company. 

"  The  dreadful  event  also  of  a  Swedish  brig,  called  the  Wander- 
ing Main,  driven  on  shore  at  Hasbro',  in  the  night  of  the  3th  of 
January,  I8O9,  imprinted  on  my  feelings  the  necessity  of  coo- 
triving  a  method  of  affording  the  some  assistance  at  the  more  awfal 
hour  of  Dight,  when  darkness  doubles  the  danger,  and  baffles  erwt 
(he  experienced  navigator.  It  was  on  this  lamented  occasion,  k 
dark  and  dismal  nijjht,  when  objects  were  scarcely  discernible,  that 
numerous  unavwling  attempts  were  made  to  project  a  rope  to  the 
Tesael  by  the  means  successfully  used  in  the  day ;  but  its  flight 
could  not  be  observed,  nther  by  the  persons  on  shore  or  those  OA 
Iraanl,  and  seven  long  and  anxious  hours  elapsed  before  the  light 
of  day  favoured  the  endeavours  to  effect  the  much-denred  com' 
mnnicatioD  ;  when,  at  the  very  instant  the  cot  reached  the  vessel, 
■be  went  to  pieces,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished !"   P.  n. 

We  may  add  also,  that  in  one  day  only,  viz.  the  lOth  Kor. 
1810,  the  crews  of  sixty-five  vessels,  wrecked  on  our  N.  E. 
coasts,  entirely  perished  within  one  hundred  yards  of  Uie  Aore. 
The  number  of  eouIs  was  estimated  at  £00 ; — and  it  is  fair  to 
presume,  from  the  result  of  experience,  that  if  the  appwstiu  of 
which  we  are  about  to  give  a  short  description  had  been  within 
reach,  *Go  of  these  lives  might  have  been  saved.  On  tfaesedat* 
.•Qipe  proh^le  estimate  may  be  fonned  of  the  annual  aaving  of 
lives  to  the  nation,  from  the  general  adoption  of  the  apparatd* 
on  the  coasts  of  oar  islands. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  object  in  view  was  to  discover 
some  certain  means  of  projecting  a  rope  in  boisterous  weather 
'  from  the  lagd  to  a  ship  stranded  on  a  shoal. at  some  distance.  The 
active  and  philanthropic  mind  of  Captain  Manby  was  not  tardy 
in  pointioi;!^  a  probable  method.  It  struck  him  thaCa  cannon 
H  H  fl 
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rfiot  affixed  to  a  rope,  and  projected  from  a  piece  of  ordaance 

over  a  stranded'  vessel,  was  a  practicable  mode  of  estabKshin^ 
f&e  communication.  But  to  reduce  it  to  practice  was  found  to 
be  attended  with  much  gieaier  difficulty  than  the  simplicity  of 
the  object  seemed  at  first  si^ht  to  promise. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fakii^  or  manner  of  laj'tn^  the  mpe  so 
as  to  unfold  itself  with  the  rapidity  equal  to  the  flij^ht  of  a  shell 
from  a  mortar,  without  breaking  by  sudden  jerks  at  each  return- 
ing fold,  and  without  entanglement  from  the  effect  of  unevea 
ground  and  boisterous  winds,  was  no  easy  task.  But  it  was  at 
kngth  attained  by  adoptii:^  what  is  called  a  French  Atlung,  in 
folds  of  the  length  of  two  yards;  and  by  laying  the  roprinaflat 
basket  always  kept  ready,  with  the  rope  in  order,  in  a  secure 
place ;  so  that  it  could  be  transported  at  a  moment's  notice  to  the 
situation  required,  and  laid  upon  rocks  and  uneven  ground,  even 
in  the  most  boisterous  weather,  without  fear  of  disar^aI^(ement. 
These  coutrivances,  as  well  as  all  the  rest,  are  exemplified 
throughout  the  work  before  us  by  wood-cuts  neatly  executed. 

The  next  difficulty  consisted  in  the  means  of  eonaectiog  the 
rope  with  a  shot,  so  as  to  resist  the  inflammatiou  of  gunpowder 
in  that  part  of  it  which-  must  necessarily  occupy  the  interior  of 
the  mortar.  Chains  in  every  variety  of  form  and  strength  uoi- 
versallf  broke  from  the  sudden  jerks  or  play  to  which  they 
were  liable,  "which  proved,  that  mt  only  an  elastic,  but  a  more 
connected  body  was  netessaiy."  "  At  length,**  says  Captain 
Manby, "  some  stout  platted  bide,  woven  extremely  close  to  tfac 
eye  of  die  shot  to  prevent  the  slightest  plat,  extending 
about  two  feet  beyond  the  muzzle  of  the  piece,  and  with  a  loop 
at  the  end  to  receive  the  rope,  happily  effected  it." 

This  apparatifs  projected  over  a  vessel  stranded  on  a  lee- 
sbore  from  a  small  howitzer,  so  light  as  to  be  easily  conveyed 
from  one  part  of  the  coast  to  another,  affords  a  certain  means  of 
saving  the  lives  of  the  crew  t»  the  day-time ;  and  wh^i  from  coM 
and  fatigue  they  are  not  disabled  from  seizing  and  fiistening  the 
rope,  and  in  other  respects,  joining  their  own  exertions  to  those 
of  their  friends  on  shwe.  The  following  extract  from  an  ac- 
count of  experiments  nade  before  some  colonels  and  fidd- 
officers  of  artillery,  shew  the  ederity  with  which  the  service  may 
be  performed. 

"  A  person  is  completely  eqnippad  with  every  neceMBiy  apporatur 
to  effect  commuuication- with  a  vessel  driven  on  a  lee^shore.  A 
man  moauted  on  horseback  was  exhibited,  accoutred  with  a  deal 
frame,  containing  9Do  yards  of  lo^  line  readv  coiled  for  service, 
which  was  ilung  as  a  kaajMock ;  with  a  brass  nowitzer  of  a  three- 
pounder  bore  on  its  carriage,,  and  two  rounds  of  ammonitioo,  the 
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whaJ«  weighing  02  pounds,  •trapped  on  the  fore  part  of  the  taddle. 
The  person  tbutt  equipped  is  snppoied  to  be  enabled  to  travel  with 
oipeditioo  to  the  aid  of  ship*  in  danger  of  being  wrecked  on  parte 
of  the  coart  intermediate  t<i  the  mortar  sTationB;  and  with  thU 
small  apparatus,  the  log  line  is  to  be  projected  over  the  vessel  in 
distress,  from  which  a  rope  should  be  attached  to  it  to  haul  the 
crew  on  shore.  Captain  Manby  caused  the  howitzer  to  be  dis- 
mounted from  die  horse,  and  in  a  few  minutes  firod  it,  when  the 
shoi  was  thrown,  with  the  line  attached,  to  the  distance  of  143 
yards, 

*■  At  a  BubseqneBt  trial  the  horseman,  fully  equipped,  travelled 
a  mile  and  a  third;  the  howitter  was  dismounted,  aud  the  line  pro- 
jected 153  yards,  in  six  minutes."  P.  32. 

In  order  more  fully  to  explain  the  mode  of  operation,  we 
have  gone  a  little  .out  of  our  way  on  this  occasion,  to  lay  before 
nur  r^ers  a  sketch  of  the  apparatus  in  full  activity. 


Such  IS  the  simple  but  efficacious  nature  of  Captain  Monby's 

■'Ll'^if'' '"m"  '  ""**  °  ^^^  practical  experiments  soon  ascer- 
tained the  allowance  to  be  made  in  pointing  the  mortar  to  wind- 
ward of  the  object  over  which  the  rope  is  to  fall,  b  order  to 
obviate  the  effect  of  a  strong  wind,  which  would,  of  course, 
cany  it  considerably  to  leeward. 

Experience  also  proved,  that  tlie  mortar  should  be  laid  at  a 
low  elevation,  in  order  to  ensure  the  certainty  of  the  rope's  fall- 
mg  on  the  weathermost  part  of  the  rigging. 

This  original  invention,  hoHever,  was^obviously  capable  of 
many  improvements.  Thefirstofwhich  was  toafford  assistance  to 
Yessels  whose  crews,  either  from  tlicir  being  lashed  to  the  rigging, 
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or  from  extreme  cold  and  fatigue,  are  incapable  of  a 
secure  the  rope  to  die  wreck  when  projecied  over  it  from  ti 
mortar.  Thb  was  attained  by  adding  a  quadruple  barb  to  the 
shot,  by  means  of  which,  when  the  rope  in  hauled  tight  by  the' 
people  on  shore,  one  end  is  iirnily  aecured  on  some  part  of  the 
^  or  wreck,  and  I  boat  can  of  course  be  hauled  to  the  re- 
f  the  crew,  without  any  assistance  on  their  part. 


riggH^t 
lief  of  tl 


He  following  is  one  of  the  many  certificates  of  the  pracUcal 
benefits  that  have  resulted  from  this  improvement : 

**  We,  the  crew  of  the  brig,  Nancy,  of  Sunderland,  do  hereby 
certtly,  that  we  were  on  board  tlie  said  vessel,  when  ihe  wu 
stranded  on  the  beach  of  Yarmoath,  on  Friday  moroing  the  Htk 
of  December,  I809,  and  compelled  to  secure  ourselves  in  the  rig* 
sing,  to  prevent  betog  swept  away,  the  sea  running  so  high  over 
the  vessel.  And  we  do  further  declare  and  certify,  that  Csptain 
Manby  Bring  a  rope  with  a  hooked  shot  eecurely  holding  on  the 
wreck,  enabled  a'boat  to  be  hauled  from  the  shore  over  the  surf  to 
our  relief,  otherwise  we  must  inevitably  have  perished."   P.  9t. 

Signed  by  six  persons. 

Ships  are  also  stranded  by  night  more  frequently  than  by  day, 
and  generally  in  dark  and  boisterous  nights ;  and  to  wait  till  day- 
light for  the  application  of  this  apparatus  mi^t  of  course 
eventually  pieclude  all  its  benefits. 

Ilie  weather,  also,  upon  an  open  coast,  during  a  sttmn,  ii 
eeldom  favourable  for  the  inflammation  of  gunpowder;  end 
some  attempts  to  save  the  lives  of  the  shipwrecked  had  actually 
failed  from  the  wetness  of  the  powder  aud  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing a  portfire  burning.  Captain  Manby  at  first  attempted  to  c^ 
viate  this  last  inconvenience  by  tlte  use  of  a  pistol  lock  and  abort 
barrel ;  but  he  found  the  following  ingenious  ctMitrivance  by  fu 
the  most  efficacious  mode  of  securing  a  discharge:  A  ^ort 
funnel-shaped  tube  of  common  writing  paper  is  filled  with  a 
preparation  of  gunpowder,  and  stuck  into  the  touch-hole  ot  the 
mortar ;  and  Captain  Manby  carries  in  his  pocket  a  iniall  pfaiil  of 
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Ikjuid,  vitii  which  he  weU  the  end  of  hu  finger,  and  applying  it 
to  the  gunpowder,  tube,  produces  instant  inflatnm&tioa  anH  a 
dbcharge  of  the  mortar,  even  in  the  wetteat  weather.  We  be- 
lieve that .  there  are  several  preparations  known  to  cbennisfs 
which  w  Jl  produce  this  elTect ;  but  this  by  no  means  detracts 
from  the  merit  of  C^tain  Manby's  application  of  one  of  thev 
to  this  specific  and  Keoeficial  purpose,  or  weakens  his  clain  to 
the  murit  of  any  advantage  which  the  general  service  may  derive 
from  discharging  battering  artillery  in  the  same  manner.  As 
we  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  observe  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Bell  and  others,  it  is  not  the  mere  invenU>r  •f  an  insulated 
fact,  convened  to  no  purpose  of  practical  utility,  that  has  a  just 
claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  but  he  who  converts  au 
object,  but  little  Icnown  or  little  used,  to  new  purposes— and  his 
cluim  is  great,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  advan- 
tages derivable  from  the  nature  of  those  purposes. 

The  preservation  of  human  life  from  sudden  and  violent  ter- 
mination is  an  object  of  the  highest  importance,  both  with  a 
view  to  policy  and  humanity.  But  when  the  exertions  for  such 
a  purpose  are  occupied  on  behalf  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
engaod  in  the  sea  service,  of  men  who  expose  their  lives  to 
douDM'  risk,  to  the  storm  and  to  the  battle,  for  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  those  who  sit  at  home — they  are  doubtless  at  least  doubly 
interesting.  And  though  we  are  far  from  wishii^  to  derogate 
froia  toe  portion  of  credit  due  to  the  prosecution  of  science  for 
any  bcUities  that  may  be  offered,  we  must  strenuously  insist 
diat  the  man  who^rif  converts  sinentific  discoveries  to  noble 
purposes  of  practical  utility,  not  previously  in  the  contemplation 
<^  philosophers,  has  a  just  and  fair  claim  to  Uie  title  of  an  ori- 
ginal inventor. 

It  now  remains  that  we  explain  fa  our  readers  the  ingenious 
method  by  which  Captain  Manby  contrived  to  extend  the  assist- 
ance (aifforded  by  hie  first  invention  to  ships  stranded  in  the  day- 
time,) to  those  wrecked  even  in  the  darkest  nights.  The  requisite 
objects  were, 

1.  First,  to  devise  the  means  of  discovering  precis^  where 
the  distressed  vessel  lies,  when  the  crew  are  not  able  to  make 
their  exact  situation  known  by  luminous  signals. 

2.  Secondly,  to  discover  a  method  of  laying  the  mortar  for 
the  object  with  as  much  accuracy  as  in  the  light. 

3.  Tliirdly,  to  render  the  flight  of  the  rope  perfectly  distin- 
piidiable  to  those  who  project  it,  and  to  the  crew  on  board  the 
vessel,  so  that  they  cannot  fail  of  seeing  on  what  part  of  the 
rilling  it  lodges,  and  consequently  may  have  no  difficulty  in 
^•curii^  it. 
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To  attain  the  first  object,  a  fire  ball  is  used,  such  as  u  often 
tbrown  up  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places  id  dis- 
cover the  situation  of  an  enemy  by  night — and  such  an  was  in 
fact  used  by  the  French  at  the  late  siege  of  Badajoz  to  discover 
the  ejcact  situation  of  our  stonning  parties  in  front  of  tho 
brepchea.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  ball  of  .pasteboard,  having  ■ 
hole  at  top  containing  a  fuse^  and  filled  with'about  fifty  luminous 
balls  of  star  composition,  andasufllicieDtquantity  of  gunpowder 
to  burst  the  ball  and  inflame  the  stars.  The  fuse  is  graduated 
so  as  to  set  fire  to  the  bursting  powder  at  the  height  of  300  yards. 
Oh  the  stars  b«ing  released,  they  continue  their  splendour  while 
falling  for  neur  one  minute,  and  strongly  illumine  every  surround- 
ing object :  ample  time  is  therefore  allowed  to  discover  the 
lituation  of  the  distressed  vessel. 

During  the  period  of  the  light,  a  board,  with  two  upright 
sticks  at  each  end,  (painted  white  to  render  them  more  discern- 
ible in  the  dark)  is  pointed  towards  the  vessel,  so  that  the  two 
white  sticks  slmll  meet  in  a  direct  line  with  it,  the  wreck  being 
a  fi:ied  object.  This  will  obviously  afford  an  uudeviating  rule 
by  which  to  lay  the  mortar,  making  an  allowance,  as  by  dayl^ht, 
for  wind,  Etc.     Thus  the  second  object  is  attained. 

For  the  third,  a  shell  (bstead  of  a  shot)  is  affixed  to  the  rope, 
having  four  holes  in  it  to  receive  fuses,  and  the  body  of  the  sheU 
is  filled  with  the  fiercest  and  most  glaring  composition,  which 
when  inllam^i,  displays  so  splendid  an  iUumioaUon  of  the  rope, 
that  its  flight  caunot  be  mistaken.  We  insert  a  sketch  of  tnis 
cpntiivance,  and  add  a  certificate  of  the  success  of  the  Ji^'bole 
operation  in  practice. 
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nepoTt  of  czpefimentB  mtde  tbereon,  b«fer^  a  committee  of  colonels 

■gd  field  officen  of  ibe  royal  artillcfj  at  Woolwich,  on  the  3d  of 
,  Mayi  1809i  bjr  order  of  the  honourable  Board  of  Ordnance. 

SiK,  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich.  May  3,  1  SOg. 

"  I  RBfjDEBT  yon  will  inform  the  master  general  and  the  right. 
honoarable  board,  that  in  obedience  to  their  orders,  common icated 
in  your  letter  of  the  2Sth  ultimo,  the  coramittee  of  colonels  and 
field  officers,  named  in  the  margin  *,  assembled  on  the  following 
day,  to  witness  the  further  experiments'  proposed  by  Captain 
Maaby,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  communication  from  the  lai^ 
with  stranded  vessels. 

**  On  this  occasion  Captain  Manby  exhibited 'his  contrivance  for 
.  aacertuoing  the  position  of  a  ship  stranded  during  the  night-time, 
by  projectiog  lignt  balls  into  the  air,  from  a  mortar  at  a  nigh  ele- 
'vmtKiD,  by  which  means  obtaining  a  momentary  view  of  the  object, 
its  aitoation  is  instantly  and  determinately  marked,  by  placing  two 
npright  sticks,  fixed  on  a  short  plank,  which  can  be  movea  with 
the  greatest  lacility  in  the  exact  direction,  and  by  which  the  mortar 
can  be  laid  with  precision,  in  the  usual  manner. 

"  Captain  Manby  then  exhibited  a  contrivance  to  iniure  the 
firing  of  the  mortar  m  wet  or  stormy  weather,  by  means  of  a  short 
pistol,  the  lock  of  which  is  so  covered  by  a  tin  box  an  to  exclude  the 
eflects  of  the  wind  or  rain  on  the  priming. 

"  The  next  experiment  was  to  prove  the  practicability  of  throw- ' 
ing  a  life  rope  attached  to  a  shot  from  a  12-ponndercBrronade,  and 
the  application  of  a  shell  with  several  fuzes,  instead  of  a  shot  for  the 
•ame  pnrpoce,  at  night,  so  that  the  crew  on  board  the  stranded 
rcsael,  by  the  brilliant  light  of  the  fuzes,  c6uld  not  fail  to  see  the 
projectioD  of  the  rvpe  to  their  assistance. 

"  i  am  happy  to  report  to  his  lordship  and  honourable  board, 
that  Captain  Manby's  experiments  were  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
the  committee,  and  they  have  no  doubt  of  their  successful  appli- 
cation to  the  noble  purpose  he  has  in  view. 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
To  R.  Crew,  Esq.  VAUGHAN  LLOYD, 

Secretary  to  the  Ordnance.  Col.  Com.  Lieut.  Gen."  P.  6i. 

Such  are  the  most  prominent  and  interesting  facts  relating  to 
Captain  Manby's  discoveries  for  the  preservation  of  shipwrecked 
seamen.  There  are  many  minor  points,  respecting  the  mode  of 
bringing  the  sick  on  shore,  of  carrying  a  boat  over  a  surf,  to 
reach  a  vessel  stranded  without  a  bar,  &c.  £cc.  to  which  we  have 
not  time  to  refer,  but  which  are  described  and  illustrated  by 
wood  cuts  in  tlie  work  before  us.  Among  these  we  are  particu- 
larly struck  with  his  simple  method  of  converting  any  common 
bo«t  into  a  life-boat,  at  an  expense  of  about  3/.  hy,  merely  laab- 
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Hig  ttithin  the  gunwhale  six  or  wvcd  empty  sad  MF-ti^t  water 
cB!>kfl,  or  oil  casks  if  tliey  are  wilhio  reach — a  plan  that  hua  beeo 
found  BO  efficariou^  iii  giving  buAjrancy,  that  sailors  uhohnvn 
tried  it  have  no  hesitation  in  putting  to  sea  in  such  a  boat  with 
a  hole  bored  through  her  bottom.  • 

The  whote  expense  of  the  apparatus  invented  by  Captain 
MaHby,  ve  understand,  amounts  to  about  10/.;  and  we-have  uo 
besitatiun  in  delivering  our  opinion,  that  sets  should  be  ((epnsited, 
at  tlie  public  expense,  at  intervals  of  about  ten  or  a  doien  Hides, 
along  all  the  dangerous  const"  of  (he  Unileil  Kingdom ;  that  is, 
along  all  those  coasts  where,  from  the  Aataess  ol  the-  shore, 
vessels  driven  upon  it  will  strike  within  two  hundred  jarda 
of  the  land.  Manv  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and.irelaiid 
come  under  this  description.  Aad  if,  in  addition  to  this  precas^ 
tion,  the  activity  of  tlie  fi^rmen  and  villagers  on  the  coasts  was 
atiinulated  by  a  bounty,  in  the  way  of  head  money,  for  the  life 
of  each  mariner  saved  out  of  a  wreck  by  this  process,  at  least  in 
every  case  of  difficulty  and  hazard,  when  the  people  concerned 
risk  their  own  lives  in  the  attempt,  the  provision  would  be  a 
wise  one,  and  worthy  of  the  justice  aod  humanity  of  a  British 
board  of  admiralty. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  Captain  Manby,  that  he  had  do 
■boner  completed  his  ijivention  and  earned  it  into  operation  cm 
the  coast  of  Norfolk,  than  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  mag^ 
trates  of  that  county,  exhorting  them  by  very  forcible  teasoea  to  ■ 
institute  a  "  Society  for  the  relief  of  shipwrecked  mariner*;"  and 
specifically  for  providing  them  with  such  clothii^  aod  necea- 
saries  as  may  in  (Htferent  cases  be  required,  and  for  assisting 
them  to  their  homes.  It  is  no  less  creditable  to  the  magistracy 
of  that  distinguished  county,  that  they  immediately  answered  the 
call,  and  instituted  a  society  for  the  purposes  proposed.  ..Cap- 
tain Manby  calls  upon  the  other  maritime  counties  to  follow  the 
example  in  die  following  words,  which  do  equal  credit  to  his 
feelings  and  to  his  judgment. 

'*  I  cannot,  however,  feel  satisfied,  and  leave  the  work  of  hamai 
Dity  half  perfected.  '  That  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  if  preserved, 
is  brougnt  on  shore,  worn  out  with  bodily  fatigue^  aod  mental 
horror  and  agitation,  with  limbs  benumbed  and  swollen  with  wet 
and  cold ;  destitute,  most  prohablv,  of  dther  linen  or  clothes,  ex- 
cept those  on  his  back,  wet,  drencned.  and  dripping ;  ihat  he  pre^ 
•erres  neither  money  nor  means  to  relieve  himself,  nor  to  procnre 
those  necessaries  and  comforts,  which  cold,  hnnger^  and  nakedness 
claim ;  that  be,  perhaps,  is  many  miles  dntant  horn  his  familv  and 
fiiettds,  or  from  a  port  whence  he  might  get  a  passage  to  uwm ; 
these,  and  such  like  circumstances  of  distress,  which  have  been 
realised  in  man;  instances  of  shipwreck,  wherdn  I  Iwve  been  con- 
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cemed,  Indnocne  to  make  one  efimt  more  in  hvhtit  ef  anch  nir. 
linen,  bjr  recommending  to  the  coiuideratioD  of  entry  cim^ 
where  citlamitiea  of  thii  kind  are  frequeotly  occnrriogT  whether  Hn 
•lieviatioD  of  the  hardship*  to  which  tbi*  Tslo^le  order  of  men  are 
expoaed  might  not  be  fiurchased  at  an  ea«y  rate;  whether  the 
injury  of  their  health  might  not  be  easily  repaired,  or  pronded 
agatoMt,  comfort  administered,  and  themieWes  be  helped  on  their 
wiy  to  their  place  of  abode."  P.  84. 

We  now  take  leave  of  this  little  work,  which  we  do  not  Scruple 
to  own  has  interested  ua  more  than  perhaps  it  consists  with  the 
>pMby  of  mere  critics  to  avow  in  its  favour,  by  the  modesty  of 
iu  pretensions,  the  mgeouity  of  its  contrivances,  and  the  pfaUaa- 
tbropy  of  its  author.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed,  and  the 
wood  cuts  very  neatly  executed ;  the  style  in  which  it  is  wnttea 
ia  perspicuous,  and  well  suited  to  the  object  in  view;  and  it  ia 
with  great  cordiality  that  we  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  those 
wfao  have  the  same  propensity  withonrselvesfor  accumulating,  io 
a  favourite  comer  of  their  library,  the  records  of  those  disinter- 
ested exertions  of  talent  in  the  cause  of  benevolence,  whidi 
distinguish  this  age  and  country  from  any  that  are  to  be  fonnd 
m  the  history  of  the  world. 


Abt.  XXVI. — Authentic  Corretpondenee  and  DocamentM  ex- 
plainij^  the  Proceedings  of  the  Marquit  Wellesletf  and  of  the 
Marl  oj  Maira  in  the  recent  Negociations  for  the  Formation 
cf  an  Advanistration.  London;  fillips.   1813,  1st  Edition. 

X  as  documents  relating  to  this  iuteresting  and  extraordinary 
subject,  being  now  transfused  thVough  the  authentic  Tnedium  of 
the  newspapers  into  the  above-mentioned  pamphlet,  have  become 
to  us  a  l^itimate  object  of  attention ;  and  we  cannot  possibly  let 
the  |!u-esent  Number  pass  through  our  hands  without  giving  to 
our. readers  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  clue  of  these  very  sin- 
gular proceedings.  From  the  floating  mass  of  information  and 
reports,  it  is  difficult  for  the  generality  of  persons,  particularly 
for  those  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  to  extract  an  au- 
thentic and  consistent  statement  eveu  for  the  satisfaction  of  tb^ 
own  minds.  Yet  there  never  was  a  period  iu  which  the  opimona 
of  leading  individuals  were  of  more  practical  importance  to  the 
state.'  It  is,  dierefore,  of  the  utmost  moment  that  they  should 
have  a  clear  and  distinct  view,  unbiassed  by  the  arit  of  any  party, 
oT  the  real  results,  and  probable  consequences  of  the  late  nego< 
ciariaiu  for  office.    If  then  we  have  acquired  by  our  former  ex> 
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ertioDS  any  cre^t  with  the  public  for  indepeodence  of  jadgment, 
and  for  seeing,  with  some  de^p'ee  of  clearness,  what  is  passing 
imder  our  eyes,  we  trust  that  the  following  explanation  of  the 
late  evients  will  not  be  unacceptable. 

'.  On  the  horrible  crime  from  which  they  took  their  rise,  we 
shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  any  comments,  except  by  re- 
marking that  the  mind  of  the  assassin  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  moral  curiosities  ever  submitted  to  the  con- 
templation of  a  philosopher  ;^-curious,  as  well  in  the  degree,  as 
in  the  nature  of  the  depravity  which  it  exhibited. 

.  We  shall  at  once  proceed  to  the  consequeuces  which  hia  act 
has  had  upon  the  several  parties  in  the  state,  and  what  is  more 
important,  upon  the  welfare  and  interests  of  (be  country.  But 
in  entering  upon  this  detail,  we  sfaaH  not  diink  it  necessary  to  in- 
vestigate minutely  the  purport  oad  bearings  of  the  ttatetnatt  * 


*  Thit  italnnait  not  Iwinf  paliliibnl  with  the  other  papen  in  the  pamphlet 
Wore  ni,  we  give  it  in  the  fbllowiDj  oote.  It  Bppeu«d  in  the  aewipapen  ■  fern 
dap  ATTER  tbe  Muuination  of  Mr,  Pcrceral. 

"  Lord  Wellnliiy  etpre««ed  hia  iDtenliuD  to  reaign,  becaiue  bii  p^neral  opiniODa, 
fcr  sloiigliiDP  paw,  on  vaiioua  important  queitioni,  bad  not  niffinent  weigbl  to 
jaitify  hipi  towacda  the  public,  or  lowarda  hi*  owe  character,  in  conlinning  in  of- 
Ikei  and  becaaie  he  had  no  ho^  of  obtaining  rron  the  cabinet  (as  then  coo- 
•titutad)  a  itraater  ptirtion  of  attention  than  be  had  already  experienced. 

Lord  Wclleilcy'i  otgectiooi  to  remaining  in  the  cabinet  aruae,  id  a  great  de- 
gTM,  from  the  Mrrow  and  tBtperfect  acale  on  which  the  eflbrti  in  the  peaininia 
were  condqcted.     It  waa  alwaya  itated  tu  bim  by  Mr.  PerceTal,  that  it  wmi  >■»• 

Caditatte  to  niiorfe  that  lystem.  Tlie  cibiDCt  followed  Mr.  PerceTal  im^itljr. 
ird  Walletley  thbugfat  that  it  toai  ptrftttly  prattitMiU  to  extend  tbe  plan  is 
tbe  |>eniaau1» ;  and  that  it  vaa  neither lafa  nor  boneit  towards  this  coantry  or  the 
•lliea,  to  continue  tbe  preaaut  ooniracted  tchcme.  No  hope  existed  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceni,  or  of  any  of  bit  coUragnei:  no  elternatlTC,  therefore,  remained  for  Lend 
Wellealey  bai  to  resign,  or  to  submit  to  be  the  inrtmrnent  of  a  lyatem  which  he 
na*ai  adrited,  and  which  ha  could  not  approve. 

Lord  Wdleslej  h>d  n!pe>tedly>  wilb  great  reluctance,  yielded  hb  opiniooi  to 
tbe  cabinet  on  oiany  other  important  points.  He  was  sineeiely  convlDoed  by  ex- 
perieoce,  thatin  every  auch  instance  he  had  nibmitted  to  opiiHons  more  incorrect 
than  bis  own ;  and  had  sacrificed  to  tbe  object  of  accommodation  and  temponry 
kammy,  mote  than  he  could  jottify  in  point  af  itiict  public  dnty.  la  fad,  he 
waacontioced  by  experience,  that  the  cabinet  neitber  posseurd  ability  nor  knov< 
ledge  to  itBiie  a  good  plan,  nor  tcm|]eT  and  ditceromeot  to  adept  what  he  now 
thought  neceaaary,  oDJeii  Mr.  Perceval  should  concur  with  Lord  Wrilealcy. 
To  Mr.  Perceval'ijodgmept  or  attainments  Lord  Weliesley  (ander  the  lame  ex- 
perience) could  not  pay  any  deference,  wilhoot  injury  (o  Ibe  public  tervice. 

With  tbeae  viewa  and  sentiments,  on  tbe  I6th  of  January,  Lord  Wdlnley 
■Mtely  desired  pcrmlBsioo  to  withdraw  from  tbe  cabinet ;  Dot  requiring  any  ciUagi 
in  his  own  aitUBtioD,  and  imploring  no  other  ftvour  than  tbe  facility  of  rnigoatiun. 
Tbii  plain  request  wa)  noti6ed  to  the  Prince  Resent  and  to  Mr.  Perceral  as 
neariy  as  poasible  at  the  tame  moment  of  time;  with  the  espreiiion  of  Loirf'Wet. 
'  lesley's  wish,  that  tbe  prrriii  time  of  hja  reiiiination  might  be  accommedatad  to 
the  pleaaure  of  bis  Boyal  Higl>ness,  and  to  the  conventence  of  Mr.  Perceval,  as 
fooo  as  tbe  restrictions  should  expire. 

Tbe  Pnnce  Regent  received  thii  noliScatton  with  many  gracioOi  exprniton  of 
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pabHriwd  by  die  fnends  of  Miir^uu  Welkslej,  (u  it  now  appears 
agaiiul  kia  conseot),  though  it  u  admitted  to  contain  the  aub- 


tegiel;  and  Mr.  Peneral,  in  irritiiis,  iiMd  expreition*  of  TCgrat,  and  al*a  of 
Ikiiii  for  the  numner  la  wbicb  Lord  Wellolej  had  iiKnifled  hit  wiih  (o  migo. 

Mr.  Pereerd,  nrtowt  ng  cammimicalim  to  Lord  Wtille«l«r,  iiMtantlj  attempted 
lo  induce  the  Prince  Regent  lo  remoTe  bkn  before  the  expiration  of  Ibe  reitric- 
tioDi;  and  repeatedly  arged  tbe  attempt  with  great  eanwttneBs;  uverally  pr»- 
po^Dg  Lord  Hoira,  Lord  Caitlcreagh,  and  Lord  Sidooath,  or  some  of  hh  partf, 
to  npenede  Lord  Wellesify  wittaonl  ao  boor  of  delay.  Hr.  Perceval  motr  goat 
aifinlimaliim  to  Lord  Wellealey  of  theee  pioceedingi,  nor  even  of  bii  wiib  bt 
Lord  Walleiiey'i  immediate  retirement. 

Tbe  Prince  Begent  itill  pressing  Lord  Wellater  to  retain  tbe  Mati,  be  nb- 
■ntted  to  bti  Royal  HigbDeaa**  coninandi;  declaring,  at  tbe  latue  tima,  bl> 
anuom  deaire  to  be  liberated,  ai  aooD  w  bit  Bojral  Higboen  should  attaUtiti  hi> 

Wben  it  appealed,  at  tbe  expiration  of  the  reitrictinna,  that  tbe  Prince  Regent 
Mended  to  continue  Hr.  Perceral'i  governmeitt.  Lord  Welietley  again  tendered 
tbe  leali  to  hi*  Royal  Higbneai  with  ioeieaied  eameatneti.  On  that  occbmoo, 
beiog  lofortned  that  bit  Royal  HighnCM  wat  stilt  at  liberty,  and  wa*  teaolTed  ta 
form  his  Cabinet  according  to  bii  Royal  Higbneis'a  own  viewi,  and  being  ceni- 
mmdadloitatt  let  O^koiu  on  tbe  subject.  Lord  Wetlntey  declared,  that  Id  bit 
judgment  the  Cabinetoagfat  tobe  formedfjinl,  on  an  imennadiary  prisciple  r^ 
ipecting  tbe  Roman  Catholic  clainu,  equally  excinpt  from  dw  eitraaa*  of 
initaat,  mH|nalified  coneenion,  and  of  peremptory,  eteinal  eidniioB ;  and, 
»tiai^,  on  ag  DDdeiataadinj  tbat  tbe  war  tbonld  be  condncted  with  ndeqnato 
rigoar.  Lord  Welletley  lud,  tbat  be  peraMiall;  wsi  ready  to  Mrre  wM  Hr. 
Percaral  on  such  ■  baiii ;  that  be  uerer  agaia  would  terre  aariir  Hr.  PerceraUn 
any  circunHtances.  Ue  said,  that  be  would  lerre  ander  Lord  Moira,  or  Lord 
HoUaad,  on  the  proposed  priociple* ;  but  tbat  be  deiired  M  eAce,  and  entertained 
MotiMTwiib  than  to  be  instnunental  in  formii^nch  aa  adminiitratJan  for  the 
Prince  Regent,  ai  riuiuld  be  coniittent  with  hit  Royal  HigbDeii^  honour,  conci- 
liatory toward!  Ireland,  and  equal  to  tbe  coaductof  thewaron  a  scale  ofiufficitnt 
Bitttu.  He  made  no  exception  to  any  prime  minister  but  Hr.  Perceial,  whom  he 
eoBsidcred  to  be  incompetent  to  Sll  that  ofioe,  altboogb  sufficiently  qualified  ftr 
iabrior  itatloni.  He  offered  to  actnnder  any  other  penon  approval  by  his  Royal 
Highness;  but  be  stated,  that  hii  own  yiaws  rendered  faim  much  more  anxloui  to 
rctign  instantly. 

TbK  Pritice  Regent  commanded  Lord  WHlealey  to  eontiane,  until  his  Royal 
HichMH  should  have  commuDicated  with  Hr.  Perceial  throagh  tbe  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. Lord  Weilesley  stated,  that  inch  a  coaiOiunicatioD  most  proTC  ntden, 
hit  tnbmittnl  to  bis  Royal  Highnesi>s  earnest  desire.  Id  two  days  after waida 
lord  Welleeley  receirad,  through  the  Lord  Chancellor,  tbe  Prince  RegeMH  accept- 
aikee  of  hi*  resignatioD,  and  accordingly  delivered  the  icala  to  his  Royal  H^bneM 
en  tbe  19lh  of  February,  1814." 

Ur.  Perceial'i  friends  published  an  s^fiol  nuwtr  to  this  ilattmmt  in  the  Cou. 
riernawipapersof  May  SI  and  3S;^n  which  tbey  obterrad  upon  the  momeiil  m 
niqWWOMlyaelectedfbr  tbe  pahlicstioa;— upon  tbe  improbability  of  any  rtry 
important  di fiferencci  baring  reallf  eiitted  in  the  cabinet,  withont  a  single  docu- 
ment fir  tbeir  sopport.  Tbey'Blsoslated,tbatei'ery  diipoaition  had  been  mani- 
fisted  ■■  tbe  cabinet  to  gi*e  all  postttde  aaiittancc  to  tbe  cause  of  the  peaioiula  } 
— tb>t  Dotbiog  was  ever  denied  lo  Laid  Wdlesley  which  was  sot  prored  eren  to 
bis  own  utiiEsction  to  be  impracticable-  Also,  that  Lord  Wellesleyjtrit  anneuncti 
to  tbe  Prince  R^rent  hii  positire  determination  to  letign,  taken  npon  gronndi 
tbat  mMild  admit  of  no  compromise  with  hii  colleagues  ;— svitAauf  m/ing  ■  lasnf 
oa  tW  mbject  le  Mr.  Ptrctvpl,  the  head  of  tlie  administiation,  who  learned  it  to 
Us  great  tnrpriie  from  his  royal  master,  and  who  was  therefore  boand  to  use  bis 
bettandrailieateMTtionitorccaiiaaendaproiier  lueceteor  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
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■tnce  of  his  apituoM.  TVatdisr  Atll  we  c\omiy  ctitkue  ihm 
iMlen  ihatJHmpwsad  betweoo  that  soble  lord,  Mr.  Caniufliib 
die  oppwitioD,  and  the  present  miouters.  These,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Btalement,  conitilute  "  the  authentic  documents 
HM  correjtpondence"  referred  to  xt  the  head  of  our  article ;  and 
we  aball  diiok  it  aufficieot  occaBionally  to  appeal  to  then,  if 
oeceMW7,  for  the  purpoae  of  elucidatii^  the  opinions  of  their 
writers. 

So  wddea  a  catastrof^e  came  down  upon  our  politicians  like 
■  ttnanv  of  la*a  opon  (be  peaceful  and  industrious  Tillage^ 
Each  nun  was  occupied  in  his  particular  objects  for  his  own  or 
bis  country's. advantage,  and  could  have  made  no  amuigemenU 
/or  an  event  so  much  out  of  all  human  calculation.  And  it  ia 
very  much  from  this  circumstance  that  the  difficidties  have 
•risen.  Could  the  two.  statesmen,  to  whose  accession  to  office 
every  one  looked  with  confidence  as  the  probable  substitute  for 
him  wboro  we  all  deplore,  could  they  have  foreseen  die  con- 
tjogettcy,— we  do  not  thiak  that  they  would  either  of  .them  have 
pledged  themaelvesso  decidedly  on  the  (|uestioa  conceniing  tbe 
Catholics ;  nor  one  of  them  on  tbe  subject  relating  to  the  cur- 
rency. And  we  think  that  we  are  authorised  by  their  previoitf 
conduct,  and  the  nature  of  their  opkuons  on  those  qneations,  is 
venturing  this  judgment.  1%eir  motives  we  presume  not  to  in- 
vestigate, but  It  is  evident,  that  if  they  had  abstained  from  those 
ftledges, -dte  formatiaa  of  such  a  ministry  as  ParliaaMat-called 
-for  in  its  address  tO'die  Prmce  Regent  wonid  have  been  con- 
cluded in  tinte  to  prevent  the  supposed  necessity  of  that  ad- 
dress. 

Such  a  nunistiy,  however,  not  having  been  formed,  it  appear* 
ed  to  a  few  honourable  and  independent  country  gentlemen, 
(who  were  said  to  liave  lately  dined  vrith  a»^«-  hoooury>]e 
gentleman  pointed  out  in  am  of  die  abortii'e  arrangements  w 
a  cabinet  miniver  exptctant,  where  such  topics  of  conversa- 
tioti  would  naUtrallif  arise),  that  the  govemment  as  it  stood, 
widiout /krtAer  atautonce,  was  not  ho  efficient  with  respect  to 
penooaf  talent  as  the  arduous  state  of  public  afiairs  seemM  to  r» 
:qiin,-^tkast,llutitwonldbed««rable,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
«dd  to  its  effieieacy.  Ilie  result  of  diis  impreasiou  upon  die 
minds  of  many  other  gentlemen  produced  an  address  to  the 
rProBce  Regent,  of  suck  a  nature,  that  if  it  was  not  of  iadt^MnsaUf 
:iMty,  it  -was  «t  least  of  mdnpemahk  neomiiy,  (hat  the  Crown 

tbeftcti  itated  in  tkii  annrcr  be  CDrT«ct,  that  muD  aiuit  ba  blind  jude«4,iAB 
dua  not  wte  the  deiign  with  wbich  thii  tendar  ot  KKgoatJaa  mi  made  W 1^ 
Sin«rd(B  iritfaout  Uk  priritr  oC  the  toininer. 
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^ttldpRy  inunedute  atteation  toit.-  Th>  tbkmb, Pi^B'OBTt 
AND  INTENTION  of  thU  addresi,  therefore,  coostkute  the  haih 
9PRI NG  which  was  to  give  motion  to  the  efftwtf  of  the  crown  tm 
thii  oc'ctuion.  The  prayer  wu  for  «  more  efficient  adiiuai- 
•tratioD ;— and  for  what  purposed — Evidently  for  that  of  cai^ 
ryiog  into  effect,  with  greater  Muppo»ed  vigour  and  ability,  thoM 
measures  of  policy  of  which  Parliament  and  the  country  had  r^ 
peatedly  declared  their  approbation.  It  is  then  supremely  im- 
portant to  tRe  right  understanding  of  this  questicHi,  to  obaerve, 
uut  it  was  not  for  a  change  of  meatura,  or  (if  we  ntay  be  al- 
lowed the  term)  for  a  change  in  the  action,  but  for  an  lidditioa 
of  momentum  to  the  aeentt  that  the  address  prayed. 

When  the  crown  therefore  was  graciously  pleased  to-  uae 
Its  best  endeavours  to  comply  with  the  wishes  expressed  in 
dte  address,  these  must  have  been  the  principles  by  which  iu 
conduct  was  necessarily  regulated.  . 

It  must  have  used  its  sincere  and  unaffected  endeavours  t» 
add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  administration,  or  (to  use  our  formo' 
term)  of  the  agentt  of  government,  in  every  possible  way  that 
would  not  materially  aUtr  the  course  of  the  action;  that  is  to 
say,  it  mnst  have  invited  the  co-operation  of  talent  from  ecety 
quarter,  and  have  accepted  it  from  those  who  did  not  make  a 
faodaraentai  alteration  in  the  approved  policy  of  the  state,  tUte 
indispensahle  couditiou  of  their  assistance,  lliis  is  what  the 
^rowa  was  called  upon  to  do  by  the  terms  of  the  address,  bot 
could  it  go  a  step  farther  without  runnii^  directly  counter  to 
the  repealed  decisions  of  parliament. 

Now  we  thiuk  it  will  be  obvious  to  every  man  of  pUin  intel- 
lect, upon  a  hare  inspection  of  the  newspapers,  (which  by  the 
way  are  now  become  the  most  accurate  authority  for  the  curious 
in  state-secrets,)  that  the  duty  which  we  have  been  describiw 
has  been  honestly  and  conscientiously  fiiltilled ;  and  the  reMilt 
has  been  such  as  every  cool  head  must  have  expected.  It  was 
perEectly  evident  that  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey,  and  their 
friends,  could  not  with  honour  become  a  part  of  the  govem- 
ment,  without  a  fundamental  change  in  all  the  public  measures 
of  which  the  parliament  and  the  country  had  frei^ueutly  express- 
ed its  approbation.  We  say  nothing  of  the  specific  point  upon 
which  the  last  treaty  with  those  noblemen  failed;  the  document 
.has  appeared  in  the  newspaper*  in  its  authentic  shape,  and  is  to 
be  found  at  No.  29,  of  the  papers  before  us.  It  b  only  essextisl 
to  the  subject  now  under  discussioo,  in  as  far  as  it  goes  to  prove, 
that  the  crowu,  in  its  great  anxiety  to  comply  with  the  tetter  of 
the  address,  was  even  disposed  to  go  beyond  its  spirit,  and  to 
admit  of  some  modifications  in  the  approved  policy  of  Ae  fMib* 
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Kc  nmuuiM.  It  must  h««e  baen  equally  olmoas,  th«t  die  itat^ 
meW'Of  Marquis  We]le«le7'i  aentunents  on  die  p«^itical  cha- 
racter of  the  exbting  administration,  though  it  now  appears  to 
have  been  incautiously  published  by  some  of  his  frieods,  evi- 
deotly  contained  his  real  sentiments.  And  could  there  have 
baen  die  sllgbtest  hope  of  a  frank  and  sincere  union  between 
Uiaterials  so  discordaut,  not  to  say,  so  bitterly  repugnant  f 

The  dilemma,  therefore,  to  which  die  crown  ^ras  reduced, 
and  to  which  the  country  and  its  parliament  are  also  now  reduced, 
is  this:  Is  it  their  pleasure  to  support  an  admimstration  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  adopting  a 
change  of  policy  with  respect  to  the  Peninsula,  to  America,  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  to  the  Bullion  Question,  to  the  general 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Frartce;  or  do  they  chuse  to  support 
the  present  administration  with  a  view  of  continuing  the  same 
course  of  policy,  which,  to  say  the  least,  has  kept  Uie  English 
name  and  nation,  during  the  last  three  years,  at  a  high  pitni  of 
military  and  moral  greatness  in  the  eyes  of  Eiu-ope  ana  of  the 
world?  This  is  the  plain,  simple,  and  commcm  sense  statement 
of  the  questioir;  aiid  we  think  that  no  sophistry  can  elude  the 
justness  and  precision  of  its  terms.  Upon  the  principles  theo 
ariiiug  therefrom,  it  is  die  bounden  duty  of  every  good  and 
honest  citizen  to  regulate,  not  his  conduct  only,  but  in  times 
like  these,  his  strenuous  exertions  widiin  the  sphere  of  lus  in* 
fltMSce.  Let  htm  chnae  hii  ground  on  udier  side  accordtoff  to 
his  conscirace :  but  let  him  be  firm  and  consistent  when  he  aas 
chosen  it,  nor  tamper  with  his  own  common  sense  by  expect- 
ii^  discordant  councils  to  be  the  parent  of  active  wisdom,  or  by 
looking  for  practical  strength  amidst  speculative  contrarieties. 
Ilie  oppotite  impulses  of  the  strongest  powers  tend  only  to  nen- 
trmUze  each  other.  We  are  ready  to  admit,  that  it  requires  soiAe 
degree  of  fortitude  to  contemplate  with  firmness  either  side  of 
the  alteniative  before  us.  But  it  is  in  difficult  and  arduous  si- 
tuations that  the  enei^s  of  England  have  been  most  exercised 
and  displayed;  and,  we  trust,  that  we  are  not  yet  reduced  to 
that  impotency  of  dejection  which  must  oblige  us  to  stake  our 
political  independence  and  national  existence  upon  the  lifie  of 
one  individual,  however  exalted.  That  were  indeed  to  invMt 
the  assassin's  knife  with  the  imprecated  witchcraft  of  the  sword 
of  Caligula,  and  to  empower  every  pbrenzied  villain  to  pterte 
the  heart  of  his  country  through  the  side  of  its  minister. 

We  cannot  lay  down  our  pen  widiout  adverting  to  one  or  two 
iniscfaievoua  amunents,  which  the  malice  of  disappointed  ambi- 
tvHif  or  of  revointionaTy  fanaticism,  has  engendered  on  this  o<!ca- 
noD }  and  which,  we  confess,  have  filled  us  with  indignatioD, 
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e  we  tbsok  diem  calculated  to  injare  oar  country  in  pro- 
portion  ts  they  obtua  Bdmittaoce  into  the  miads  of  tboughtlesB 

It  is  userted,  for  euimple,  that  the  iq^nal  defeat  given  to  the 
hopes  of  ^  oppoaition  in  the  debate  of  TliurMlaj  the  nth  of 
June,  afforda  the  strongest  grounds  for  concluding  in  favour  of 
Ae  necessitj  of  parliamentary  reform.  Our  opinions  upon  the 
geoeral  subject  of  parliamentary  reform  are  well  known,  and  we 
sfaooid  be  glut  to  see  an  aigumentative  reply  attempted  to  what 
we  have  writtcnonlhat  subject  in  the  last  number  of  our iteview. 
In  tbe  mean-  time  we  must  observe,  that  no  virtual  answer  what" 
soever,  to  any  one  of  our  ai^umeuts,  is  to  be  found  in  the  late 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons.  And  indeed  we  should 
be  willing  to  rest  our  ju(^meut  of  the  practical  independence  of 
that  houM  very  much  upon  a  l^ir  review  of  its  late  conduct,' 
What  are  the  tacts  i 

The  crown,  in  an  arduous  and  difficult  crisis,  appointed  as  iu 
■ainiaters  a  set  of  statesmen,  who,  if  they  did  not  comprize  all 
the  talents  in  the  country,  were  at  least  as  notable  for  talents 
sod  for  the  efficiency  of  their  former  measures,  as  any  party  in 
tfae  state ;  and  who,  as  the  event  has  shewn,  contained  all  the 
ostensible  talent  which  at  that  period  could  be  brought  to  act 
tc^etfaer  with  a  perfect  uniformity  of  principle  for  the  public 
•ervice.  It  was  certainly  also  supposed  that  they  were  person- 
alty agreeable  t»  the  crown;  an  object  which  we  are  weak  enrn^h 
to  think  is  of  some  consequence  to  tbe  welfare  of  the  country. 

A  Hoose  of  Commons,  therefore,  without  incurring  the  iin^ 
potation  of  servility,  might  surely  have  supported  them  in  the 
first  instance,  at  least  till  some  proof  of  inefficiency  bad  appeared. 
But  mstead  of  this,  on  a  mere  surmise  in  the  minds  of  its  meoH 
besa  that  a  stiU  more  efficient  government  might  postibly  be 
formed,  the  House,  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  independence,  did 
actually  Uke  the  unprecedented  step  uf  addressing  the  crown  to 
strengthen  an  administration  before  any  trial  of  its  etHciency  bad 
b«c«i  made. 

Thus  far  at  least  we  can  perceive  no  very  flagraat  proof  of 
■ervility  to  ^te  crown  and  iu  selected  ministers.  And  when, 
after  every  atten^>t  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  parliament  had 
fcUed,  and  when  it  was  perceived  that  the  only  alternative  rc- 
nuining  was  a  total  change  of  men,  which  was  neither  required 
by  parliament  nor  desired  by  the  people  ;  a  chan^  too  that  must 
necessarily  have  been  accompanied  by  a  total  mversion  of  tbe 
vrfiole  policy  of  the  state,  of  which  tbe  same  parliament  and 
peo^  had  repeatedly  expressed  their  approbation ; — when  »vA, 
we  sajF,  w«s  evidently  the  raal  Mate  q£  ofiiurs ;  it  does  ottuMf 
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tequire  no  little  nnlice  to  invent,  awl  impcuience  toiusett,  th# 
positiuD,  tbal  the  House  of  Commoni  ww  servile,  b«c«i»e  it 
was  coiuiatent  with  itself,  and  its  ovn  recorded  and  contcientkau 
omniom; — because,  in  fact,  it  would  not  veerrouod  with  the  first 
blast  of  the  stonn,  and  point  its  index  to  a  directly  oppoute 
quarter  of  the  compass. 

We  have  a  right  to  say,  "  itt  comtcieattous  o^motu"  because 
tnalice  itself  cannot  ascribe  the  preceding  vote  to  amy  possible 
motive,  except  to  a  pure  and  independent  wi^  to  procure  for 
the  country,  in  an  arduous  crisis,  the  stiongest  govauBMBt  that 
could  be  had  at  any  sacrifice  of  private  feeling;  nor  c«B  inipu- 
dence  itself  deny  that  this  patriotic  ol^ect  was  paramount  in  tb« 
bosom  of  the  parliament  to  any  regard  for  the  private  feelings 
and  wishes  wnich  have  been  presumptively  imputed  to  tlw 
Crown.  It  will  also,  we  think,  be  admitted,  diat  amoi^  the 
sober  part  of  the  community,  those  who  are  favourable  to  our 
present  system  of  policy,  bear  to  dioee  of  opposite  sealiments, 
a  proporUon  at  least  eqiul  to  the  rdative  majority  on  the  Uth 
of  June. 

Such  then  are  the  reaionable  grounds  upon  which  the  calum- 
nies DOW  vented  in  certain  quarters  against  the  Hoiue  of  Com- 
moas  ave  foouded ;— calumnies  which  add  but  one  more  to  the 
di^usting  proofs  already  before  the  country  »f  the  tendency  of 
-party  violence,  to  mix,  in  one  odious  mass  of  hostility,,  discon- 
tented politicians  with  revolutionary  reprobatea. 

We  venture  to  ask  what  granny  can  be  so  galling  as  that 
-which  thus  presumes  to  erect  party  opinion  into  an  instrument 
of  despotism  over  men's  characters  ood  actions?  and  what  aer> 
vility  more  abject  than  that  which  can  induce  men  to  submit 
their  efforts  for  their  country's  good  to  an  ordeal  in  which  they 
.can  only  escape  unscorched  by  a  base  and  timid  c<Jl>sion  with 
their  self^constituted  jut^es  ? 

If  any  thing  could  add  to  our  disguat  at  these  proceedings,  or 
to  our  conviction  of  the  weakness  and  unpopularity  of  the  parties 
that  can  reaort  to  such  methods  of  filling  ueir  ranks,  it  would 
be  found  in  that  acme  of  meanness  and  msolence,  which  makes 
a  coincideDce.with  their  views  and  opinions,  the  test  not  only.af 
political  integrity,  but  even  of  female  ihhocencb,  aad.ef 
aoYAL  HOMouB ;— which  lends  itself  as  a  paodai  to  the  gra^a 
and  calumnious  imputations  of  the  vulgar  against  a  pretended 
influence,  of  whjch  there  exbts  no  proof;  and  of  which  ihextnfy 
shade  of  proof  is  to  be  found  ki  the  beneficial  efTecis  upon  private 
faabiu,  which  may  be  suspected  to  have  resulted  from  it ; — Fi- 
,  nally,  wrhich  can  ao  far  forget  all  manly  feelinv,  decency,  and  can- 
dour, as  to  violate  the'respect.due.to^«  femue  of  high  rank  sad 
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yirtoeiis  hft,  and  to  found  upon  the  slander  of  private  innocence 
an  endetvour  to  drag  their  Sovereign's  character  before  the  pre- 
jndk^  tribunal  of  his  people. 


Art.  XX¥n.— ^  Later  to  tke  Right  Hon.  N.  Varuittart, 

:  M.  P.  being  an  Jjuwer  to  his  teeo^  Letter  on  the  British 
nTid  Foreign  Bible  Society;  and  at  the  same  Timean  Answer 
to  whatever  is  at^wmentative  in  other  Pamphlets  which  have 
been  lately  written  to  the  lanie  Purpose.  By  Herbert  Marsh, 
D.D.  F.n.S.  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge. 
London:     Rivingtons;   Deighton,  Ntchotson,   and   Barrett, 

-    Cambridge.   Octavo.    1812.     Pp.  54. 

9.  jYn  old  Fable  trith  a  ntw  Application,  Cambridge ;  Hod- 
son.     1818. 

-Alas  for  controversy!  to  what  contradictions  and  ioconsist- 
encies  does  it  lead  its  votaries !  Is  it  credible  that  Mr.  Professor 
Marsli,  the  author  of  the  "Inquiry,"  reviewed  in  our  last  number, 
should  venture  to  object  to  ki.t  opponents,  "  that  as  tliey  breathe 
nothme  but  the  spirit  which  the  gospel  was  intended. to  subdue, 
they  will  liardly  contribute  to  the  ditFusion  of  the  precepts  which 
the  gospel  was  intended  Incoirvey'C  P.  4.  And  that,  as  "  they 
violate  the  laws  of  decorum,  they  are  pleading,  not  for  piety,  but 
for  pawer  ^'  Ibid.  Is  it  credible,  that  he  who  made  no  scruple 
ib  the  first  instance  to  affix  the  stii^ma  of  personal  and  interested 
motives  upon  tfaeinnocent  and  piaiseworlhy  persons  against  whom 
be  opened  hostilities,  should  cliaracterise  as  "  the  eftuBions  of 
spleen  and  malice,"  those  adventitious  aids  which  they  have 
brought  forward  in  their  defence,  springing  from  proofs  in  their 
possesnon,  that  the  learned  professorhiniseTf  might  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  actuated  by  the  purest  public  motives  ?  Or  can  he, 
after  such  a  course  of  conduct,  believe  that  he  shall  satisfy  the 
world  by  pretending  to  treat  such  positions  with  contempt? 
Tbey  were, indeed  of  such  a  nature,  and  proceed  from  quarters  so 
respectable,  that  it  does  certainly  behove  Dr.  Marsh,  if  he  has 
any  regard  to  reputation  founded  upon  a  more  solid  basis  thin. 
inere  party  vociferation,  not "  to  take  his  leave  of  the  controversy," 
(see  last  page  of  his  pamphlet),  which  he  has  provoked,  without 
some  explanation  respecting  them.  Bat  as  we  never  brought 
forward  any  facts  of  this  nature,  we  shall  press  the  point  no 
Ainber ;  and  shall  proceed,  in  the  \eTy  few  words  necessary  on 
this  occasion,  to  enquire  how  far  the  learned  professor  has  faU 
.^Ued  die  promtae  bud  out  in  bis  title-page,  and  answered  altthM 
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has  appeared  against  him,  which  rtally  deserres  the  name  of 
argument. 

llie  three  positiona  which  he  professes  to  defend  are,  1.  Hiit 
the  foreign  operatioos  of  the  Bible  Society  have  been  miaUted 
and  exaggerated. 

2.  Hiai  ibe  Society's  real  objects  are  partly,  at  least,  of  a  po- 
litical and  not  of  a  religious  nature. 

3.  lliat  the  Bible  Society  produces  a  disregard  of  the 
liturgy. 

On  the  first  of  these  points  Dr.  Mar^  baa  published  a  long 
and  learned  pamphlet  containing  "  a  history  of  the  translations 
which  ha\-e  been  made  of  the  Scripttires."  This  pamphlet  re- 
quires more  attention  tjlian  we  have  yet  been  enabled  to  bestow 
upon  it; — a  circumstance  which  must  plead  our  apology  ibr 
having  omitted  to  give  in  this  number  the  general  statement  of 
the  real  merits  of  the  Bible  Society,  which  we  announced 
ID  our  last.  With  so  many  paints  at  issue  between  them  and 
their  principal  opponent,  it  would  obvioasly  hare  been  un- 
fair to  all  parties  to  give  a  hasty  judgment  But  we  may 
venture  e»en  upon  a  cursory  perusal  to  assert,  that  the  prin- 
ctpal  force  of  his  argument  goes  only  to  prove,  that  die  Kbit 
Society,  in  its  gradual  prepress  of  eight  years  to  its  present  flmi- 
rishing  state,  has  not  been  able  to  cwnpUte  more  than  any  other 
society  ever  performed  in  a  century ; — and  that  its  warmest  ad^ 
vocates  may,  perhaps,  have  a  little  anticipated  the  completioo  of 
objects  which  are,  in  fact,  in  rapid  progress  to  perfectwo. 

fi.  Of  the  second  position,  the  professor's  d^Teocc  is  twofoU, 
or  rather  bipartite.  First,  that  he  made  but  hatfthe  charge-' 
next,  that  the  half  which  be  did  make  is  true.  IIm  argomeats 
in  support  of  this  defence  are  exceedingly  curious,  and  not  un- 
worthy of  the  most  promising  disciple  of  the  system  of  Loyola. 
He  ia  excessively  hurt  that  "  so  respectable  a  writer  as  Mr. 
Vansittart  should  lend  bis  aid  to  the  diffusion  of  the  nofbnndcd 
allegation,"  that  be  had  charged  all  the  membeis  of  the  RAAb 
Society  with  being  actuated  by  secular  motives.  For, "  having 
admitted,"  he  says,  "  in  general  terms,  that  the  society  was  ani- 
mated by  religious  zeal,  I  did  not  conceal  the  opinim  Aat 
other  objects  were  occasionally  associated  witb  that  rel^ioui 
zeal."—** '  It  provides,'  I  said,  'for  temporal  as  axil  as  apiritnd 
wants.'  But  (did  not  exclude,  as  your  position  implies,  the  pro^ 
vtiioD  for  spiritual  wants,  i  did  not  ascribe  to  any  man,  mnch  leas 
to  the  vhou  body,  the  mercenary  motive  of  seeki^;  merely  the  pro* 
motion  of  private  interest."  Pp.9,  id.  WereallytbinktotMarci 
Antony  could  not  have  defended  himself  more  ereditabfy  ngaiaar 
tbe  d^awtkin  of  Brotas  «tid  die  cooqunitim  wlucb-vrapiKpvtaA 
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to  huB.  Brutus  ia  an  kommrable  tman,  bo  are  they  all,  all  Ao*, 
mourable  men!  But  to  bring  the  point  more  home  to  the  pro* 
fessor's  feelings;— suppose  one  of  hia  adversaries  had  stated  that 
many  of  those  who  argued  with  Dr.  Marsh  were,  no  doubt,  sin- 
cere and  zealous  men,  but  that  thej  would  naturally  be  led  to 
the  saute  course  of  conduct,  even  were  they  merely  actuated, 
not  oo  much  by  a  love  of  the  Prayer-book,  as  by  the  hope  of 
prvfenoent  for  advocating  a  cause  agreeable  to  many  powerful 
uidividuals  in  the  church.  Here  they  certainly  would  not  "  ex* 
dude"  the  possibility  of  sincerity  and  ;eal ; — nor  would  they 
"  ascribe  to  o/ty  man,  much  less  to  the  whole  bodif,  the  mer- 
cenary motive  of  seeking  merely  the  promotion  of  private  in* 
tereat."  But  the  position  would  undoubtedly  have  amounted  to 
«  broad  intinuation  at  least,  of  such  a  motive  in  its  full  extent ; 
aiid  the  professor  is  too  experienced  a  controversialist  not  to 
know  the  value  of  a  little  obliquity  in  argumeot. 

But  let  this  also  pass ;  and  let  us  proceed  to  that  half  of  the 
all^atiqn  which  Dr.  Marsh  acknowledges,  and  means  to  defend, 
"  Ine  three  ways  he  states,  p.  H,  in  which  the  Bible  Society 
provides  for  temporal  wants  are; — it  gives  power  to  the  dissenter, 
T—popularity  to  the  churchman,— and  tnteretl  to  the  politician. 
But  in  what  manner  associating  the  diasenters  in  a  charitable 
purpose,  common  both  to  them  and  the  church,  givea  them 
power.  Dr.  Marsh  fails  to  inform  us,  except  by  repeating  his 
unfounded  aasertion,  that  such  association  applied  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Bible  tends  to  weaken  the  importance  of  the 
liturgy  in  the  eatimation  of  churchmen.  Neither  is  it  so  "  otn 
vioua"  to  us,  that,  taking  the  assistance  of  the  diasenters  in  cir- 
culating the  test  of  truA  from  which  e-e  all  derive  our  several 
doctrines,  amounta  to  "  courting'  the  dissenters,  unless  it  can 
also  be  proved  that  the  church  loses  by  the  circulation  of  such 
test-^which  is  obviously  not  the  case.  But  it  seems,  that  the 
churchman,  especially  if  he  be  a  county  member,  acquires  popu- 
larity, and  therefore  inierett,  by  advocating  the  cause  of  the 
Sil^  Society.  We  know  something  of  English  counties,  and 
of  Engli^  country  gentlemen,  and  we  are  certain  that  a  county 
member,  who  should  adopt  that  course,  would  be  a  sulferer  for 
c<Kiscience  stUe-  What  he  might  gain  among  some  of  the  dis- 
aenlers,  if  he  gained  any  thing,  he  would  lose  in  a  twofold  ratio 
amiHig  that  large  portion  of  iht  community,  whom,  thanks  to 
Ae  arguments  of  Dr.  Marsh  and  his  friends,  which  they  have 
▼cry  naturally  misuuderstood,  look  upon  a  cheap  Bible  witli  the 
game  vacant  hwror  with  which  the  Rev.  Professor  appears  to 
oontemplate  every  proapectus .  for  a  new  church  of  England 
cbanQr.    £or.  ounelvea  we  must  confess,  that  we  have  never 
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observed  any  diing  which  should  indace  us  to  suppose  ihA  (brf 
dissenters  are  actuated  by  say  feelings  ttiwards  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, which  nre  not  common  to  the  respectable  and  orthodox 
members  of  the  church,  who  are  so  zealous  in  its  support. 

But  we  are  really  ashamed  to  detain  our  readers  with  ^y  ar-^ 
guments  to  prove,  that  men  who  associated  together  (»  jn«  thtir 
monn/  for  circulating  the  word  of  God  to  the  poor,  aud  who 
when  they  so  associated,  could  have  had  no  idea  of  the  absurd 
controversy  which  was  to  rise  up  against  them,  were  not  actnated 
in  the  formation  of  their  rules  by  xecular  motnxs.  We  truat, 
dierefore,  that  we  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  the  pasai^ 
which  Dr.  Mar^  has  done  us  Uie  honour  to  extract  from  the 
article  on  the  toleration  bill,  in  our  fourth  number,  is  totally  in- 
applicable to  the  subject  of  our  present  discussion ;— -nor  can 
vre  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  any  thii^  so  very  "  remarkable" 
that  a  Review,  conducted  as  he  truly  says,  "  by  churcfameoj 
but  by  churchmen  who  are  zealous  friends  to  the  Bible  Society," 
should  express  itself  in  a  strain  of  strong  vituperation  against 
those  "  who  mske  use  of  the  disKnting  interest  as  a  re%ious 
cloke  to  serve  their  private  purposes."  But  we  must  beg  leave 
to  flisclaim  the  professor's  inference  from  this  or  any  other  pav 
sage,'  that  we  "  hold  the  same  general  seutiments  an  were  ad- 
vanced in  his  Inquiry."  Because  we  reprobate  the  dissenters 
when  grasping  at  potveriit  oppotition  to  the  church,  are  we  to  be 
told,  that  we  agree  with  those  who  anathematise  their  catholic 
exertions  in  unison  widi  that  church,  and  in  the  cause  of  a  so- 
ciety, which,  if  the  churchmen  engaged  in  it  perfonn  their  dutj 
in  their  accustomed  exemplary  manner,  cannot  but  redound  t0 
the  glory  and  benefit  of  the  establishment  f  ' 

But  we  will  endeavour  to  unravel  Ur.  Marsh's  ideas  on  this 
subject  of'  secular  motives.  We  will  try  to  afford  him  some- 
thing like  a  clue  by  which  he  may  be  led  to  an  inference,  almost 
amounting  to  certainty  on  such  subjects.  Let  him  watch  the 
conduct  of  the  advocates  of  each  side  respectively.  If  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  anyone  FACT.sfaewing  the  perversion  of  the  inflneoce 
of  the  Bible  Society  to  party  or  pnvate  purposes;— or  any  one  in- 
stance in  which  its  exertions  have  not  been  exclusively  nod  zeal- 
ously devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  knowledge  of  GotTs 
word,  then  we  think  he  may  begin  to  entertain  a  su^icioD-<tf 
their  views.  If,  on  the  odier  hand,  he  should  find  any  stroi^ 
advocate  against  the  Bible  Society,  on  the  ground  that  it  leads 
to  the  omission  of  the  Prayer-book — himself  entirely  and  stu- 
diously omitting  its  distribution  among  the  poor,  from  wAiosa 
labour  he  draws  his  revenues,  still  more  if  he  should  find  hbo 
lubstitutbg  for  the  Prayer  Brook  a  treatise  upon  the  dife  and  . 
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punctual  psymeot  of  mats,  or  tithes,  or  otber  dues ;  then,  perfaipa; 
may  he  beghi  to  suspect,  with  some  reason,  (hat  the  outcry 
gainst  the  omission  of  the  Prayer-book  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  views  of  obtaining  power,  popularity,  ox  interest. 
This,  we  Ainic,  is  a  much  more  certain  test  of  sincerity  than 
»ny' assertion  from  one  side  or  the  other,  that  the  part  chosen 
bytbeir  opponents  is  calculated  to  recommend  them  to  honours 
and  preferment.  We  will  therefore  close  this  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion wi^  the  following  quotation  from  the  pamphlet  before 
us,  (p.  13,)  simply  asking  Dr.  Marsh's  leave  to  apply  it  to  the 
advocates  as  well  as  to  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  Society. 
"'  But  I  have  obtained  what  depends  on  no  man,  the  satisfaction 
of  having  acted  from  the  suggestions  of  duty;  whether  I  am 
mistaken  or  not,  I  have  acted  from  my  own  conviction,  which 
alone  is  the  rule  of  an  honest  man ;  and  I  would  not  exchange 
this  satisfaction  for  the  reflections  arising  from  a  contrary  con- 
duct, thot^h  it  were  rewarded  with  rank,  popularity,  and 
power," 

But  these  points  are,  as  Dr.  Marsh  admits,  connected  merely 
with  the  outside  of  the  question.  Let  us  proceed  therefore  to 
inquire  whether  any  thing  new  is  brought  forward  on  the  main 
«ttbject  of  the  inquiiy,  tM  comequencet  of  neglecting  to  give  the^ 
Pratftr-hook  witn  the  Bible.  And  here  we  are  constrained  to 
itate,  that  the  work  before  us  does  not  contain  one  argument 
in  answer  to  the  numerous  ones  which  have  been  broi^ht  for- 
~ward  in  proof,  that  the  Bible  Society  does  not  (as  Dr.  Marsh 
asserts  it  does)  discourage  the  circulation  of  the  Htui^y  among 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  contents  himseff 
with  disclaiming,  iu  common  with  the  Bible  Society,  any  in- 
tention of  setting  up  the  liturgy  upon  an  equality  with  the 
Bible.  Now  whether  his  words  in  the  "  Inquiry"  do  or  do  not 
amount  to  such  a  claim  we  shall  not  inquire ;— they  have  beeft 
very  ex tensivflly  understood  in  that  sense.  He  now,  however, 
disclaims  it,  and  we  are  satisfied.  But  we  cannot  permit  him  t^ 
erect  upon  this  understanding  of  his  words  an  accusation  of  io- 
'  consistency  against  the  advocates  of  the  Bible  Society,  for  deny- 
ing that  it  does  in  fact  impede  the  circulation  of  the  Prayer-book. 
And  we  really  can  hardly  conceive  a  more  Jesuitical  piece  of 
reasomng  than  the  paragraph  in  which  this  accusation  is  made. 
"  TTicy  conjure  up,"  he  says,  '*  the  spirits  of  our  reformers  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  offence  of  urging  Ae  distribution  of  the 
Bible  in  company  with  a  human  work,  and  tlien  appeal  to  ex- 
perience, to  prove  that  tfaey  do  not  impede  the  distribution  of 
this  human  work.  Now  if  it  is  Popery  tovbject  to  die  distri- 
bntioD  of  &e  Bible  alone,  a  gequine  Protestant  must  regard  i^ 
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m»  «a  exceiUnce  in  yeuf  MXiietj,  tluit  it  pnmotei  the  distributioa 
of  the  Bible  alone.  He  miist  value  it  for  this  very  reason,  that 
it  has  m>  ttiidency  to  tMociate  '  divine  perfection  with  human 
Iraillj.'  With  what  consistency  therefore  can  auy  man  who 
had  condenmed  me  for  vrgime  the  diBtrihudoD  of  die  Prayer^ 
book  in  company  with  the  Bible,  now  vindicate  the  aocietv  on 
the  ground,  that  its  tendency  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  I 
ascribe  toil.*"     P.  19- 

Now  here  are  various  misrepresentations  which  can  scared; 
have  escaped  Or.  Marsh's  notice : — First,  be  fuust  have  known 
that  his  offtnct  was  not  urtntm  the  distribution  of  Uie  Prayer- 
book  in  company  with  tbe  Bible,  but  urging  the  deetniction  of 
the  Bible  Society,  upon  tiie  false  ainatmtum  that  it  impeded 
<uch  circulation  amoi^  the  members  of  the  church.  Secondly, 
ite  must  hav?  known  that  Protestant  Churchmen  value  the  Bible 
Society,  not  because  it  has  no  tendency  to  associate  the  Prayer^ 
book  with  tbe  Bible,  but  because  it  hiis  a  direct  tendency  at  aU 
events,  and  among  all  descriptions  of  Christians,  to  circulate  the 
Bible,  tbe  test  of  truth  upOn  which  the  Prayer-book  is  foundet^ 
■nd  no  tendency  whatever  to  preclude  churdbmen  (as  the  Lk» 
caster  schools  have)  from  associattt^  tbe  Prayer-book  with 
the  Bible.  Yet  in  direct  contradiction  to  these  two  known 
Acts  has  he  constructed  the  above-meotioDed  notable  piece  of 
argumentation,  which  might  be  thus  parodied  agamst  himself. 
Dr.  Marsh  is  anery  with  us  for  ctistributu^  tbe  Bible,  and 
then  appeals  to  his  own  words  that  he  is  aniiious  for  its  distii- 
-bution.  Now  if  it  is  an-o^ence  in  us  to  distribute  the  Bible, 
how  can  he  be  anxious  for  it  i  He  must  be  angry  with  us  "  for 
tliia  very  reason,"  that  we  are  doing  what  he  munt  really  *'  value 
faimself  for  having  no  tendency  to  promote."  "  With  what  cuk 
aiatency  therefore  can  he,  who  condemns  us"  for  the  disttibo- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  pretend  "  to  vindicate"  bimself  on  tbe  ground, 
that  he  is  favourable  to  such  distribution.  Thus  might  the 
parody  be  continued  to  any  length,  merely  upon  tlie  asaumpliou 
that  Dr.  Marsh  is  hostile  to  the  distrtbntion  of  the  Bible,  which 
■we  are  glad  to  have  his  authority  for  stating  to  be  a  fitl»e  assump- 
tion ;— ^though  die  advice  he  gives  would,  if  followed,  certainly 
have  the  effect  which  he  is  said  to  have  intended  to  produce. 

After  these  specimens  of  the  style  of  reasonii^  in  tbe 
pamphlet  before  us,  we  shall  not  trespass  much  longer  on  the 
patience  of  our  readers  to  expose  the  sophistry  of  its  ranaiv- 
-ing  arguments.  No  new  fact  or  arguments  are  brought  for- 
ward in  proof,  that  the  Bible  Society  c<Hiduces  to  the  neglect 
«f  tbe  libii|^,  exce|rt  a  solitary,  though  as  we  shall  see,  sml  a 
Jesuitical,  sUteoKn^  that  tbe  priatii^  of  Pnyer-books  at  Caju- 
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tnlge  faas  decreased  in  the  laat  ei|bt  jreare ;  but  not  so  nmeb.  as 
it  hw  increased  at  Bartlett's  Building.  Now  this  decreascL 
•Bf^KMing  it  to  be  real,  might  have  arisen  from  various  local 
ctiues,  and  particularly  from  the  very,  large  increaie  of  stereo 
typed  Prayer-boolu  printed  at  Oxford,  and  from  the  numerous 
editioDS  printed  in  London,  by  the  patentees  of  the  office  of 
.kii^B  printer,  which  go  by  the  name  of  Reeves's  editions  of 
the  Prayer-book.  But  we  are  in  fact  credibly  informed,  that  in 
this  arithmetical  calculation  our  ingenious  controversialist,  by 
^  use  of  the  word  "priiUing"  iusfead  of  "  telling,"  has  (we 
e  fdith  a  safe  conscieRcej  entirely  obscured  from  public 


ttotice  the  fact,  tnat,  at  the  commeucement  of  his  latter  period 
»f  eight  years,  40,000  Prayer-boolts,  printed  in  the  former 
period,  were  left  ou  hand;  which,  on  calculating  die.demattd 
for  Prayer-books  in  each  penod  respectively,  should  of  course 
hare  been  deducted  from  the  earlier,  and  added  to  the  lattftr* 
period,  saving  the  average  number  utuaily  on  hand,  which  it 
very  trifling,  lliis  piece  of  arithmetical  justice  would  convert 
the  unfavourable  b^ance  of  20,O00  Prayer-books,  which  ap- 
pears  on  Dr.  Marsh's  calculation  of  (what  sliould  have  been)  the 
delivery  from  the  university  press  in  the  last  e^ht  years,  as  com- 
pared with  the  eight  preceding  years,  into  a  favourable  balattce 
of  no  less  than  <X),OUO  Prayer-books ;  which  added  to  the  two 
Other  great  and  increasing  sources  of  circulation  we  have  juat 
tnentioned,  and  the  great  increase  at  Bartlett's  Buildings,  rb- 
Goided  by  Mr.  VansitUrt,  would  indicate  on  the  whole  a  nty 
connderable  udvance  indeed  in  the  general  d^nand  for  the 
liturgy.  So  much  for  Mr.  Professor  Marsh's  trium{^ant  con- 
'  jclusions',  drawn  from  fact,  concerning  the  tendency  of  the 
Bible  Society  "  to  bring  the  lituiu  into  neglect." 

Another  fact  is  also  stated  by  Dr.  Marsh ;  that  a  prelate,  one 
of  the  Vice-p^residents  oi  the  Bible  Society,  applied  to  that  at 
Bardett'a  Buildings  for  2000  Prayer-books  to  circolaie  with  his 
Bibles.  P.  S3.  We  ask,  would  this  demand  have  been  made  had 
die  Bible  Society  not  existed  i  or,  is  it  any  proof  of  the  tendency 
of  that  society  to  produce  a  neglect  of  the  Prayer-book  f  But 
in  the  absence  of  such  proof,  the  following  passage  is  brought 
forward  with  a  view  to  discredit  Mr.  Vansittart's  assertion,  so 
strongly  corroborated  by  the  fact  just  recited,  that  the  natural 
i^idency  of  the  Bible  Society  is  to  increase  the  attention  of 
churchmen  to  the  liturgy.  We  the  more  readily  insert  the  pas- 
sage as  it  contains  an  admirable  sentence  from  Mr.  Vansittart^ 
letter. 

*  S«e  p.  i6,  ST,  and  nots. 
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"  Having  conndered  the_/ort»  which  hmye  been  alleged  to  di»- 
plwre  the  teadcocjr  ia  qnestion,  I  will  Boir  cooaider  the  argitme^ta 
which  ymi  prodnce  for  the  wme  parpCMc  '  Instead  «f  leading  to 
■  diir^ard  of  the  liturgy,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  among  chnrch- 
nen  the  Bible  Society  tenda  to  recommend  and  endear  it.  It  it  I 
tfaink  imposaible  to  engage  geriotialy  in  the  concerns  of  the  society, 
without  imbibing  some  portion  of  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  actuated, 
■nd  without  acquirine  a  deeper  sease  of  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  scriptures,  and  of  their  practical  and  personal  importance  to 
ouraelves.  We  cannot  be  earnest  in  tecomtoendine  the  Bible  to 
others,  without  applying  it  to  our  own  hearts  ;  and  we  cannot  do 
w  without  becotning  better  churchmen,  becauw  better  Chtisijana 
and  better  men.'  1  perfectly  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion,  that 
a' man  cannet  'engage  aenously  in  the  concems  of  the  *ocie<y 
without  imbibing  umu  portion  ^the  tpirit,  by  which  it  is  actuated;' 
bat  that  the  spint  of «  society,  which  constitatiooally  exciurlet  the 
liturgy,  should  have  a  tendency  in  iujavour,  appears  to  me  a  per- 
fect parados.  If  you  become  *  better  churchmen,  becatue  better 
Christiana  and  better  men,'  what  will  the  dUsetUeri  say,  who  are 
members  of  your  society,  and  who  feel  its  benif^  influence  mtK- 
out  becoming  churchmen  ?  Is  not  their  Christianity  improved  by 
the  Bible  Society  as  welt  as  your  wain  T  And  if  it  it,  mi^t  we  not 
expect,  according  to  your  reasoning  both  here  and  elsewhere,  tovai 
inaications  of  a  fiivourable  disposition  toward  the  liturgy,  among 
the  dissenting  members  of  your  society  i  Might  we  not  expect, 
nt  the  great  body  of  disaentera  bdoog  to  it,  some  bvouiuUe 
dkange  la  the  course  of  eight  yean?  Might  we  not  expect 
that  the  nnmber  of  dissenteis  would  have  (Gminished  since  the 
formation  of  the  Bible  Socie^f  But  is  this  the^/oct  P  Is  it  not 
notorious,  that  since  that  period  the  number  of  dissenters  has  verj 
materially  increatedf  Is  it  not  therefore  absurd  to  talk  of  the 
Bible  Society  as  having  a  tendency  injavour  of  the  liturgy  ?  Is  it 
not  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  society,  founded  on  the  uxlutum  of 
the  liturgy,  should  have  a  tendency  to  promote  iti"  Dr.  Manh's 
Letter,  p.  30. 

Abmrd  as  it  may  appear  to  Dr.  Marsh,  the  positions  which 
he  here  ridicules  have  been  very  lately  realized  in  fact,  even 
with  respept  to  the  dissenters ;  and  have  been  thus  realized,  as 
we  verily  believe,  in  consetiuence  of  (he  conciliation  and  gocxl- 
will  produced  among  the  most  respectable  leaders  of  that  bodj 
by  the  operation  of  the  Bible  Society.  At  a  late  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  foiindtng  a  society  for  the  exclusive  distribu- 
tion of  the  Prayer-boolc  and  Homilies,  a  learned  and  eminent 
leader  among  the  methodists,  Dr.  Adam  Clarle  (whose  name 
we  will  not  conceal,  because  the  fact  does  him  honour^,  rose 
up,  and  in  an  eloquent  address,  wnich  was  offered  in  hts  ovim 
name  and  io  that  of  the  body  of  which  he  is  the  head,  passed  a 
high  eulogium  not  only  on  the  objects  of  the  society,  but  on  tlie 
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liturgy  iuelf.  The  same  tribnte  to  the  homiUes  was' also  piid> 
•a  behalf  of  aaotbcr  leader  among  the  dissenters,  for  himself' 
»ad  his  fc41owers.  Such  are  the  effects  of  charity  and  conciliation 
IB  religious  matters,  such  the  consequences  of  mutual  sacrifices' 
ki  cues  where  diey  can  be  made  with  tafety.  \jh.  Dr.  Marsh 
look  into  his  own  pamphlets  and  those  of  his  opponents,  and  into: 
tlte  proceedings  of  the  persons  who  have  advocated  his  late 
opinions,  for  the  etfects  of  uuneceioary  jealousy  and  controversy,' 
on  the  dispositions  and  utility  of  Christian  meu  I 

Yet  our  professor  is  so  little  conscious  of  these  evils,  that  in' 
relinqui^ing  one  controversy,  from  which  we  must  admit  that 
he  has  been  driven  with  some  degree  of  shame,  he  cannot  with- 
draw  into  shade  without  starting  a  fresh  subject  for  conten-' 
tion.  Discomfited  in  his  attack  upon  the  Bible  Society,  he* 
now  unfurls  his  banner  against  the  institutioD  for  circuhttinp 
the  Prayer-book  and  Homilies ;  and  pretends  to  take  up  die 
cross  in  opposition  to  the  formularies  of  the  church. 

But  reauy  the  grounds  on  which  Dr.  Marsh  rests  his  new 
anathemas  appear  to  us  so  injurious  to  an  old  and  respectable 
society,  which  he  affects  (though  in  the  most  injudicious  maO- 
oer)  to  defend,  that  we  cannot  proceed  to  the  cooclusioo  of  this 
article  without  first  stopping  totake  some  notice  of  thb  colla- 
teral subject. 

"  The  Pmyer-book  and  Homily  Society"  then  is  to'  be  put 
down  it  seems,  because  it  interferes  with  the  objects  of  die  so- 
ciety at  Bartlett's  Buildings,  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge; 
aod  this  by  the  advice  of  the  Rev.  Professor  Marsh,  who  by  bis 
uniform  outcry  against  the  dispersion  of  Bibles  without  Prayer- 
books,  or  orthodox  expositions,  fully  admitted  the  incapacity  of 
the  latter  society  to  keep  up  the  distribution  of  Prayer-books  to 
a  level  with  its  own  distribution  of  the  Bible,  and  that  of  the 
Bible  Society  also.  He  ventures  moreover  to  assert,  that  the 
distribution  of  Prayer-books  by  the  new  Societyi  and  of  Bibles 
by  the  Bible  Society,  will  reduce  that  of  Bartlett's  Buildings 
^o  the  mere  circulation  of  religious  tracts.  We  insert  die  pas- 
sage that  our  reader  may  ju<%e  whether  our  subsequent  obser- 
^tioos  are  too  severe. 

*'  If  the  Bible  Society  is  to  supersede  our  distribution  of  Bibles, 
and  the  Prayer>book  Society  our  distribution  of  Prauer-booki,  \re 
shall  at  length  be  reduced  to  a  mere  Society  &r  Religious  Tracts. 
And  can  the  real  friends  of  the  church  be  expected  to  tuimt  to 
such  a  division  as  this?  Shall  a  society,  of  which  every  Bishop  is 
a  member,  which  has  been  employed  above  a  century  in  supporting 
the  church,  and  in  providiag  the  poor,  to  its  ubnost  abibtf ,  with 
Sibles  and  Prayer-books,  be  at  once  reduced  to  a  njere  society  for 
Tractsf  The  very  thought  matt  excite  indignation,  and  rouse  *  the 
fjignituies  and  ministers  of  the  church,  as  well  as  that  vast  body 
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of  Uitf ,  who  »n  coidiaDj  >ttadi«d  to  ber,'  to  onite  (io  tbe  wofda 
•f  your  prospectus]  '  under  tlic  banoera  of  the  church,'  but  to 
mnitc,  where  tboae  biinDen  mre  reallu  to  be  found,  in  the  Soaettfjor 
promoting  Christian  Knonlfdge."     P.  47* 

Tbe  professor  positively  ventures  this  usertioD  witfaia  two 
mkI  twenty  short  pagea  of  that  part  of  his  pamphlet  wherein  be 
mlto  asserts,  that  ibe  Bartlett's  Buildings  Society  distributed 
more  tkam  iOfiOO  Bibies  and  Testamenti  in  the  course  of  last 
year.  If  then,  after  all  the  tremors  and  alarms,  and  jealousies 
and  attempts  to  smother  tbe  Bible  Society,  such  has  been  ita 
«ffect  toMards  amjUhilating  the  distribution  of  Bibles  at  Bart- 
let^B  Buildii^s,  is  there  any  reason  whatever  to  suppose 
that  the  Dew  Socie^  would  produce  a  more  injurious  con- 
seqoeoce  to  the  circulation  of  Prayer-books  from  tbe  same 
quarter  P  While  it  is  perfectly  eviden^  that  although  from 
UU  chewness  of  the  bodu  which  it  is  its  object  to  cu-culate, 
the  pew  Society  cannot  be  placed  upon  a  level  widi  tbe  Bible 
Society,  or  with  that  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  it 
will  yet  procure,  by  ita  abituence  from  a  ballot,  and  by  other 
Beans,  faif «  sums  of-  money  for  a  strictly  ortliodox  and  tr«l^ 
charitable  object  from  a  great  variety  of  worthy  persons ;  and  it 
adds  to  die  booefit  conferred,  that  many  of  these  persons,  froBi 
causes,  as  we  think,  very  just,  when  applied  exclusively  to  then, 
<l(i  not  think  proper  to  oner  diemselves  as  candidates  for  admis- 
aioo  at  Bartlett's  Buildings.  It  is  undeniable  also,  thai  many 
new  channels  for  doing  good,  and  mack  iticreaaed  activity  in  the 
performance,  will  result  imta  the  new  Society. 

But  in  fomenting  these  jealousies  between  his  favourite  So* 
ieiety,  and  other  charitably  disposed  members  of  die  estabUi- 
meat,  in  setting  up  for  it  this  claim  of  monopoly,  by  patent 
royal,  in  the  mode  of  doing  good,  in  the  means  to  he  provided 
for  effKting  it,  and  in  the  regula^n  even  of  tbe  private  opi- 
nous  of  die  ageiitB,-~-is  tbe  learned  professor  at  all  aware 
«f  tbe  mischief  he  is  bringing  upon  tbe  object  of  his  r^ardf 
We  sincerely  feel  and  have  often  expressed  a  hi^  respect 
aod  perfect  good  wSl  to  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Imomedge;  and  we  have  cheerfully  contributed  to  its  funds. 
But  we  protest,  that  if  its  claim  of  monopoly  is  to  be 
brought  forward  upon  every  occaaioa  as  a  tu^itrU  bar  to  sU 
pew  ao^  more  actiye  exertions  in  favour  of  die  estabiisbnmit 
from  ether  quarters;  if,  as  hath  lately  been  insinaated  in  m 
paper  circulated  against  the  new  Society,  all  persons  who  will 
sot  submit  their  opinions,  views,  and  characters  to  tbe  ordeal 
of  Bartlett's  Buildings,  (in  ^ich  be  it  observed  some  of  the 
most  exemplary  and  enlightened  members  of  tbe  establishment 
have  failed  to  prove  their  eventual  innQcence;)  if,  we  say,  such 
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mta  an  to  be  branded  as  they  bare  been  only  last  vi^k', 
(June  8tfa),  as  "unsound  id  their  faith;"  "  depraved  in  tiieir 
conduct ;"  persons  neither  "  likely  (o  promote  the  honour  of 
God  or  the  interests  of  Christianity ;"  if  petty  jealousiea  are  to 
extend  so  l^r  that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  affront  to  the  So- 
ciety at  Bartlett'sBuildings,  even  to  mention  the  Bible  Society  in 
the  same  paper  iu  terms  of  equal  praise ;  then  we  cannot  help 
saying,  that  it  wiH  become  very  problematical  with  us  whether  the 
?vU  of  the  institution  at  Bartlelt's  ^uldings  will  not  outweigh 
its  acknowledged  benefits.  Whether,  considering  the  bitter  aud 
childish  spirit  with  which  its  advocates  are  running  over, 
the  general  effect  will  not  be,  as  Dr.  Marsh  expresses  it,  to 
foment  "  the  spirit  which  the  gospel  was  intended  to  tubduef 
and  dierefore  that  it  will  "  hardly  contribute  to  the  diffusion  of 
die  precepts  which  the  gospel  was  intended  to  conv^'' 

We  throw  out  these  hints  for  the  consideration  of  those  per- 
sons who,  on  the  suggestion  of  any  new  proposal  for  doing  gtxtd, 
exercise  their  Christian  spirit,  not  in  mild  endeavours  to  lend  it 
B  helping  hand,  but  in  casting  about  how  it  may  be  strained 
into  a  subject  of  controversy,  or  quenched  in  the  vorter  of  a 
society,  which,  strong  and  respectable  as  it  is,  will  find  it  di6i- 
cult  in  the  end  to  stand  against  these  repeated  attempts  of  its 
impolitic  advocates  to  dechristianize  its  character  in  the  world. 
The  wits  of  Cambridge  have  already  lost  all  patience,  a* 
plainly  appears  from  the  Tittle  fable,  whose  title  stands  at  the 
head  of  our  article,  partly  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit, 
which  is  considerable,  but  chiefly  as  a  beacon  to  warn  Dr. 
Marsh  and  hit  friends  of  the  effecU  of  tiieir  controversial 
spirit. 

*■  So  also,  like  our  dog,  I'm  told. 

An  institution  now  grown  old. 

Beholds  with  rather  greenish  eyes 

Another  initilution  nse ; 

Waked  from  a  ten  years'  steep  or  more. 

Scolds  louder  than  she  snored  before." 
"  As  for  the  good  of  which  you're  vain, 

I  do,"  she  says,  **  as  mucn  again." 

&c.  &c.  P.  4,  b. 

We  now  conclude  wilh  merely  calling  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Marrfi  to  a  few  of  the  ailments  of  one  of  the  least  worthy 
of  his  opponents,  which  his  present  "  Answer  to  whatever  is 
atvumentaQve,"  has  left  without  any  answer  whatsoever.  He 
will  find  them  upon  referring  to  the  early  pages  of  the  article 
on  his  "Inquiry,"  in  our  last  number;  on^  we  intreat  him' 
when  he  a  next  disposed  to  quote  from  so  unworthy  n  source^. 
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that  be  will  Ulu  tbose  argumentB  that  apply  to  the  case  in  haad^ 
aud  will  condescend  to  answer  them;  rather  than  extract  pa«^ 
■ages  that  relate  to  a  totally  different  subject.  Lastly,  we  would 
say  to  him,  in  the  words  of  the  /able  before  us, 

"  Good  brother  to  our  prayer  attend, 
Why  make  a  rival  ofa  friend?" 
■  **  Why  should  not  wc  with  common  ray 

O'er  Bin'H  black  regions  pour  tbe  day  T* 
"  May  neither  pause,  till  the  dark  poles 
Bins  Britain  for  tb«v  re«nied  souls ! 
Till  all  the  nations  btui  the  word. 
And  earth's  one  temple  of  the  Lord." 

Pages. 


:\  in.  X  X  V  HI.— MfiMoirs  of  the  late  Reverend  George  Wkite- 
fieltl,  A.  M.  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford;  C/uwiain  to  the 
late  Right  Hon.  Selina  Countess  Dojxager  of  Hwniingdoa, 
*-c.  iV-  Compiled  by  ihe  late  Reveiend  John  Gillies,  D.D. 
Minuolpr  of  tlie  College  Church  of  Glasgow.     Revised,  cor- 

-  reeled,  and    republished.      London:    1811;    and   Dublin: 

-  Ifttl*. 

'1  HERE  arc  no  events  that  more  deserve  the  investigation  of 
the  politician  and  tlie  philosopher  than  those  great  moral  move- 
ments, by  which  the  repose  of  nations  is  sometimes  interrupted. 
Political  changes  often  exert  but  a  temporary  influcuce  upon 
the  fortunes  and  diaracter  of  a  people;  but  the  development 
of  a  new  moral  principle,  or  the  mcorporation  of  a  new  reti^^ 
ou!>  dogma  with  the  popular  creed,  like  the  electric  fluid,  acts 
upon  the  mass,  and  quickens  every  particle  into  life.  Indeed 
political  revolutions,  as  that  of  1()88,  in  our  own  country,  and 
the  recent  dissolution  of  the  old  monarchy  of  France,  often 
originate  in  moral  or  religions  causes.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  political  writers  should  have  j^iveD  so  small  a 
part  of  their  attetition  (o  moral  questions. 

Of  all  the  assaults  upon  existing  opinions  anil  habits,none  has 
been  more  marked  by  peculiarity,  and  by  the  importance  of  its 
consequences;  than  the  rise  of  melhodism  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Not  less  than  150,000  persons  in  this  coun- 
try have  adopted  the  creed  and  the  discipline  of  Mr.  Wesley 
alone.     The  followers  of  Mr.  Whitefield  were  iiover  organized 

'  ■  The  Tcffrences  art  aiade  to  the  Dal>lni  edition,  uoteu  eiprcnly  sUted  M  be 
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.  into  »  regBlar  body,  and  now,  for  the  most  p»t,  coniiit  of  in* 
dependeot  coi^iregatioDB.  It  ia  therefore  difficult  to  awertain 
tbeir  numbers ;  but  ibey  are  daily  sending  off  lai^e  accessions 
to  otber  bodies  of  separatists,  llie  zeal  of  one  division  of  this 
eccleuas^cal  army  is  by  no  means  abatedL  The  followers  of 
Wesley  erect  seventy  or  eighty  new  chapels  annually ;  and  ar« 
establishing  themselves  by  various  means  in  every  village  of  the 
land.  Tlieir  zeal  also  and  a  few  of  their  fundamental  opiniooa 
have  communicated  themselves  to  many  of  the  clergy  of  the 
establishment ;  and  a  partial  change  is  working  in  the  character 
of  the  church. 

Can  such  an  event  as  this  then  be  contemplated  without  emo- 
tion? Ought  not  the  causes  and  the  probable  consequences  of 
a  movement  like  this  to  be  examined  \  Deeply  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  it  should,  it  is  our  present  intention  to  enter 
upon  the  subject.  The  re-publication  of  the  Life  of  Wbitefield 
by  Mr.  Gillies  affords  us  a  convenieut  sUge  for  the  erection  of 
our  argument ;  and  after  we  shall  have,  by  means  of  this  work, 
made  our  readers  acquainted  with  some  of  the  chief  facts  of  his 
eventful  history,  we  shall  conclude  by  adding  a  few  observabons, 
.which,  considering  the  moral  and  political  magnitude  of  the  sub- 
ject, wilt,  we  think,  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  G.  Whiletield  was  bom  in  1714.  At  school  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  powers  of  elocution,  and  his  love  of  theatrical 
amnaements.  It  appears  also  that  a  more  than  ordinary  se- 
riousness on  religious  subjects  discovered  itself  in  his  early 
days.  In  the  year  17S5  he  became  acquainted  with  John  and 
.Charles  Wesley, and  with  Mr.Harvey,theautfaor  of  theMedit»- 
:tions ;  and  joined  them  in  eslablishii^  a  society  for  their  common 
advancement  in  religion  and  knowledge,  which,  from  the  regula- 
.rity  of  the  scheme,  soon  obtained  for  its  members  the  name  of 
noethodists, 

In  1736  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Benson,  at  an  earlier  age 
than  llut  prelate  usually  appointed  for  ordination.  He  preadi- 
ed  the  first  Sunday  after  this  ceremony,  and  not  without  some 
.of  the  influence  which  afterwards  accompanied  his  ministry. 
His  next  measures  are  worth  recording,  as  in  some  degree  prog- 
nosticating the  desultory  and  vagrant  career  of  his  after  life. 
"  The  next  week,"  it  is  said  "  he  set  out  for  Oxford,  whither 
he  inclioed  to  go  rather  than  to  the  parish  which  the  bishop 
would  have  assigned  Iiim."  P.  8.  He  next  took  possession  of 
a  London  pulpit;  returned  to  Oxford;  went  to  the  small  village 
of  Duramer  in  Hampshire;  aud  there,  his  ardent  spirit  ill  brook- 
.  iflg  the  trammels  of  ordinary  labour,  and  the  narrow  bounds  of 
,the_old  world,  upon  receiving  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wesley,  which 
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fa*  intofpnted  into  a  call  from  Ood,  ke  tet  oat  to  take  Us 
leave  <rf  bis  friends  at  Bristol  aiid  Gloncester,  previous  to  his 
Togage  to  Georgia.  "  It  was  in  this  juamey,"  says  his  biogm- 
pMf,  "  that  God  began  to  blesa  hb  ministry  in  an  uncommon 
manner.  Wherever  he  punched  multitudes  flocked  togedier^ 
so  that  the  heat  of  the  churches  was  scarce  supportable.— He 
was  iadefiitigabie  in  his  labours,  generally  preach'mg  four  times 
«n  Sunday,  besides  reading  [Mayers  twice  or  thrice,  and  waging 
ten  or  twelve  miles." 

Ax  Brbloi,  where  be  chiefly  laboured,  the  efiect  was  ia* 
credibly  great.  "  Some  hung  upon  the  rails,  o^ers  climbed  u|i 
the  leads  of  the  church,  and  altogether  made  the  church  itself 
so  hot  with  their  breath  that  tlie  steam  would  fall  from  the  pillan 
like  rain."  Though  he  soon  preached  nine  tines  in  the  week^ 
thousands  went  away  unable  to  obtain  adtnis«on.  "  When  the 
xacrflment  was  administered  early  in  the  morning,  you  might  see 
the  streets  tilled  with  people  going  to  church,  with  lanthoros  in 
their  hands."  Having  collected  considerable  sums  in  aid  of 
certain in«tituti[>iis  in  (jforgia,  he  embarked  in  17*7.  Onthe 
voyage,  according  to  the  statement  of  our  bic^rapfaer,  the  cap- 
tain, and  at  least  half  the  crew,  became  his  converts.  Ilie  cha- 
chai^  of  his  ministerial  functions  in  this  first  visit  to  Georgi* 
indicated,  that  at  that  time,  at  least,  his  zeal  was  tempered  by 
prudeDce,  His  pkintoge  was  yet  incomplete.  Having  projected 
the  plan  of  an  orphan-house  in  Georgia,  in  imitation  of  tbat 
at  Halle,  he  reintbarked  in  1738  for  England.  Having  once 
more  resumed  his  ministerial  labours,  he  soon  found  some  of 
the  pulpits  of  the  establishment  ^ut  against  him,  and  was 
coldly  received  by  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  end  the  heads 
of  the  clergy.  Whilst  in  London  a  new  society  was  formed,  chiefly 
of  (be  old  Oxford  members,  widi  the  addition  of  aboutahundred 
ethers.  He  himself  describes  their  meetings,  p.  9ti.  "  It  was 
a  Pentecost  season  indeed.  Sometimes  whole  nights  were 
qient  in  prayer.  Often  have  we  been  filled  as  with  new  wine ; 
aitd  often  have  1  seen  them  overwhelmed  with  the  Irvine 
Prtsonee,  and  cry  out,  "^Will  God,  indeed,  dwell  witfi  man 
upon  earths  How  dreadful  is  this  place!  &c.'"  Some  person 
at  this  period  having  asked,  "  What  need  of  going  abroad — have 
we  not  Indians  enough  at  home — if  yon  have  a  mind  to  convert 
Indians,  there  are  colliers  enough  at  Kingswood  .'"'—He  imntedt- 
ately  undertook  this  mission ;  and,  finding  no  place  for  worabip 
suited  to  his  purpose,  be  here  first,  in  his  own  strong  language, 
took,  "  like  his  Lord,  a  mountain  for  hia  pulpit  and  the  skies 
fcr  his  sounding  board,"  aud  soon  preached  to  twmity  (houswid 
people  in  tht:  open  air.    lliere  is  something  toaciung  m  -  die 
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lUiui^  by  wbich  tie  spcogfaieA  tbeefiect  of  bis  geriiioiu  upon  the 
poor  colliers.  "  The  fcat  discovery,"  sayi  he,  "  of  Uieir  being 
iiSUcted  was  to  see  the  white  ijutlerif  made  by  their  tears,  which 
p'entifully  fell  down  ibeir  bUck  cbeeks  as  tbey  came  out  of  tbnr 
coalpits."  The  sceae  he  describes  was  aucli^  peihap«,  K^  might 
have  stiiDulated  to  excess  a  better  regulated  mind  than  diat  of 
AVbit^eld.  "  The  opeu  firmament  above — tlie  prospect  of  the 
adj^acent  fields,  with  the  sight  of  tliousands  and  thousands,  soine  iii 
cnacbetj,  some  on  horseback,  and  some  iu  ibe  trees,  and  at  times 
uli  affected  and  drenched  in  tears  together,  to  which  sometimes 
was  added  the  solemnity  of  the  eveuiiig,  was  almost  too  much 
Tur,  and  quite  overcame  me." 

From  Bnstol  he  went  a  seconi)  time  to  Wales,  thence  through 
different  cities  in  the  West  of  England,  and  at  length  to  Lon- 
dpn.  lljere  be  proclaimed  his  inteniiun  to  preach  in  Moor 
Fields.  Thp  manner  of  announcing  this  event  to  his  friends  is 
descriptive  of  the  man.  "  To-day  my  master,  by  his  providiatCA 
and  spirit,  compelled  me  to  preach  in  the  church-yard  at  Isling- 
ton. To-morrow  I  am  to  repeat  tha^  mad  trick ;  and  on  Sun- 
day to  go  out  into  Muur  Fields,  llie  nurd  of  the  Lord  ruua 
and  is  glorified.  People's  hearts  seem  (]uile  broken.  I  preach 
till  I  sweat  through  and  ihrougli.''  Letter  46.^The  coucuuisb 
of  bearers  was  enormQU»,aiid  the  persuual  danger  of  the  preacher 
considerable ;  bat  he  .wbs  not  to  bu  dauuted.  Soon  after  ht; 
traosplanted  his  pulpit  to  Kennin^iou  Common,  and  Black- 
heath;. and  at  all  tneite  placeii  fiequently  addressed  twenty 
tliousand  people.  He  also  made  another  voyage  to  .Ame- 
rica, and  founded  bis  orphan  house  in  Georgia  ;  haviug,.  in  his 
rapid  course,  planted  the  standard  of  melliodism  in .  several 
provinces  of  that  country.  A  curious  anecdote  is  recorded  m 
the  journal  of  one  of  his  fellow  travellers  at  this  period. 
"  Heard  of  a  drinking  club  that  had  a  negro  boy  attending 
them,  who  used  to  mimic  people  for  their  diversion.  The{;etK 
tlenien  bid  him  mimic  5fr.  Whitefiefd,  which  he  was  sery  uor 
wilhh^to  do,  but  they  insisted  upon  it.  He  stood  u)*  and  said, 
'  1  speak,  the  ttutii  in  Clu-ist — I  lie  not— unless  you  repent  you 
will  all  be  damned.'  Hiis  unexpected  speech  broke  up  the 
club,  which  has  not  met  since."  In  this  expedition  he  preached 
in  churches,  meeting-houses,  and  under  the  only  canopy  large 
enough,  perhaps,,  either  for  his  zeal  or  bis  ambition,  tne  skiea. 
One  Tetter,  written  in  America,  and  describing  the  effects  of  bij 
preaching,  says^"  He  preachetLhb  farewell  sermon  to  tweuty- 
tbrce  ^ousand  people.  Such  a  power  and  presence  of  God 
with  a  preacher  i  never  saw  before."  Another  says  f*  His  head, 
his  heart,  his  hands  seem'  to  be  full  of  his  Master's  butiueu- 
vol..  111.  NO.yi.  KK 
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Every  eyt  is  fixed  upoo  bim,  and  trtty  tar  dkuttfed  to  Idm; 
Most  are  ver7  much  affected,  and  a  general  •eriouniesa  etdted. 
His  addreM,  especiall;  to  the  pauioni,  is  wonderful."  In  hi* 
written  iourml  of  tbia  expedition,  he  says  "  It  is  15  days  since 
I  arrived.  I  have  been  enabled  to  preach  175  times.  I  hare 
travelled  upwards  of  800  miles,  and  gotten  upwards  of  ^OQL 
For  the  QeorgikD  orphans. — Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul!" 

On  his  return  to  England,  1741,  he  found  his  popnlantjr 
tnuch  decreased  by  his  letter  against  thA  "  Whole  (which  he 
calls  die  half)  Duty  of  Man;"  by  his  attack  (Wholly  unwamtit' 
kbie)  of  Archbishop  TiUotson;  and  by  his  contest  wiA  Mt. 
Wesley,  upon  the  controverted  topic  of  Calvinism.  'Hie  tenl 
of  thousands,  who  in  this  wise  and  samewhit  theological  age, 
tJresUlne  to  delineate  the  map  of  our  national  religion,  and  to 
hunt  down  our  heresies  for  us,  are  very  apt  to  forget  that  all 
Methodists  are  not  Calvinists ;  but  most  of  them  implacable 
foes  of  Calvinism.  Iliose  five  points,  upon  which  all  age* 
have  divided,  separated  Wesley  and  Wbitefield,  and  it  Will  help 
our  portrait  of  the  latter  to  extract  part  of  his  address  to  his  orip- 
ttal  master  upon  this  occasion.  Having  dectar^  that  he  "  shoiud 
•ink  mider  a  dread  of  bis  impending  trials  without  his  Cal- 
vinistic  supports" — having  called  the  Arminiadsm  of  Mt.  We»- 
ley  "  dishonourine  God,"—"  blaspheitiy,''  and  so  forth,  he  con- 
cludes with  the  following  apostrophe — "  Dear,  dear  sir  O,  be 
Itot  offended !  For  Christ's  sake  be  not  rash !  Give  yourself  to 
teaditig— study  the  covenant  of  grace— down  with  your  carnal 
rehlonibg  !-^be  a  little  child,  AhA  then,  instead  of  pawning  jour 
katvation  as  you  have  done,  in  a  late  hymn  book,  if  the  doclriDe 
of  (iniversal  redemption  be  not  true,  you  will  compose  a  hyma 
in  praise  of  sovereign,  distinguidiing  grace.  God  knows  my 
beart->-I  love  and  honour  you— and  when  I  come  to  ju^^ement 
will  dtank  yOu  before  men  and  angels  for  what  you  Inv^  nado' 
Ood,  done  for  iby  soul.  There  I  am  persuaded  I  riiaU  see 
de^  Mr.  Wesley  convidced  of  election  and  everlasting  love." 
Wttrks,  vol.  *. 

His  popularity,  however,  WaS  eclipsed  but  for  a  momaM. 
IseTaberuatle  was  soon  built  in  Moorfields;  the  congr^atidB, 
if  poMlble,  iticreased ;  his  avowed  Calvinism,  indeed,  as  be  teDk 
tas,  gave  oSbtace  to  die  regular  clergy.  The  Scotch  Presbytei} 
also  condemned  his  invasion  of  all  the  discipline  and  rites  be- 
hind 4)hi6h  diey,  scarcely  less  than  ooraClves,  have  found  it 
necessary  to  entrench  their  neKgioti.  ' 

We  extract  a  curiouS  account  of  a  sort  of  Bitehed-batde 
ttbottt  this  period  betweai  Mr.  Whiiefield  and  tfaa  Mw 
It  Bartholoiaew  hir. 
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"  It  bad  b«en  the  cnttora,  f«r  many  year*  put,  in  the  holiday 
MasODs,  to  erect  boo^s  in  Moorfieldi),  for  momitebanki,  pitiyers, 
pappet-ahowt,  &c.  which  nere  attended,  from  morning  till  night, 
by  imanierabla  multitudes  of  the  loweit  sort  of  people.  He  fonn-> 
ed  a  resolution  to  preach  the  eospel  among  them ;  and  executed  it, 
Oa  Whit  Monday,  at  nx  o'clock  in  the  moraiiig,  attended  by  a 
lai^  conCTCgation  of  praying  people,  he  began.  Thoueanda,  nho 
were  waiting  there,  gaping  for  their  usual  aiveriions,  all  flocked 
ronndhim.  Histextwas,  John  iii.  14.  *  They  gazed,  Uiey  Imtened, 
they  wept ;  and  many  teemed  to  be  atnng  with  deep  conviction  for 
their  past  sins.'  Alt  waa  hu^ed  and  solemn.  '  Being  thus  en- 
conraged,'  says  he,  '  I  ventured  ont  again  at  nooo,  when  the  fields 
were  quite  full ;  and  could  scarce  help  smiling,  to  see  thousands, 
when  a  merry-audrew  was  trumpeting  to  them,  upon  observing  m« 
mount  a  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  field,  deserting  him,  till  not 
Ml  much  as  one  was  left  behind,  but  all  flocked  to  hear  the  gospel. 
But  this,  together  with  a  complaint  that  they  had  taken  near 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  less  that  day  than  usual,  so  enraged  th« 
owners  of  the  booths,  that,  when  I  came  to  preach  a  third  time,  in 
tbe  evening,  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon,  a  merry-andrew  got  up 
upon  a  man's  shoulders,  and,  advancing  near  tbe  pulpit,  attempted 
to  alash  me,  with  a  long  heavy  whip,  several  times.  Soou  afta> 
WMils  they  got  a  recraiting  seijeant,  wiUi  his  drum,  Ice.  to  past 
thnnigh  the  congregation,  Bat  I  deured  the  people  to  make  way 
for  the  king'a  oflicer,  which  was  quietly  doat.  Fiodiiig  thes^ 
efforts  to  fail,  a  laifge  body,  quite  on  the  opposite  side,  aaaembled 
together,  and,  having  got  a  great  pole  for  their  standard,  advanced 
with  sound  of  drum,  in  a  very  threatening  manner,  till  they  came 
near  the  skirts  of  the  congregation.  Uncommon  courage  was  given 
both  to  preacher  and  hearers.  I  prayed  for  support  and  deliverance, 
sud  was  heard.  For  just  as  they  approached  us  with  looks  full  of 
resentment,  I  know  not  by  what  accident,  they  quarrelled  among 
diemsetvet,  threw  down  their  Staff,  and  went  their  way,  leaving, 
however,  many  of  tlieir  company  behind,  who,  before  we  had  done, 
X  tnwt,  were  bronght  over  to  join  the  besieged  par^.  I  tbiuk  I 
contJDued  in  praying,  preacluag,  and  singing  (for  the  noiae  wna  too 

Seat,  at  times,  to  preach)  about  three  houn.  We  then  retired  to 
e  Tabernacle,  where  thousands  flocked — we  were  determined  to 
pray  down  the  booths;  but  bteased  be  God,  more  aubstantial  work 
was  done.  At  a  moderate  computation,  I  received  (I  believe)  ■ 
diousan'd  notes  from  persons  under  conviction ;  and  soon  after,  u(^ 
Wards'  of  three  hundred  were  received  into  the  society  in  one  day. 
Bottrt  I  married,  that  bad  lived  together  withotit  marriage ;  one 
man  had  exchanged  his  wife  for  another,  and  given  fourteen  sbiU 
Knga  in  exchange.  Numbers,  that  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  ha«e  . 
been  hied  up  for  Tyburn,  were,  at  that  time,  plucked  as  firebrands 
ont  of  the  Iraniing. 

"  *  I  cannot  help  adding,  that  several  little  boys  nnd  girls,  who 
were  fond  of  nttbg  round  ue  on  the  pulpit,  while  I  preached, 
kk2 
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aad  liaiidinfr  to  me  peO|)l«'s' note«,  thoof^Ii  they  were  often  pvlted 
with  eggs  diit,  &c.  thrutvn  ut  me,  never  once  gave  way;  bat,  on 
the  L-oiitniry,  every. time  I  wu  struck,  turned  u}i  their  little  weep- 
ing ey«,  and  fieemed  to  wish  they  could  receive  the  blows  for  me. 
Ood  make  theoi,  in  thfir  growing  years,  great  and  living  martyn 
for  him  who,  out  of  the  mouth*  of  babei  and  sucklings,  perfect* 
|>nii(e."'— London  edition,  p.  101. 

The  fact  of  the  thousand  notes  received  on  tliis  occasion  from 
perituns  affected  by  his  preaching,  f^ives  tio  bad  conception  of 
the  tinprcssioD  produced  by  die  uttempt. 

In  (he  year  1742  we  find  him  in  Scotland,  where  be  describea 
the  people  as  ittting  "  unwearied  till  two  in  the  morning  to  bear 
Kermous,  disregarding  the  weatlier.  You  could  scarce  walk  a 
yard  without  treading  on  some  of  them,  either  rejoicing  in  God 
tor  mercies  received,  or  crying  out  for  more."  From  St.  Gcnnis 
in  Cornwall,  we  find  htm  also  about  this  period  writing  thus  :— 
"  Arrows  of  conviclioD  fiew  so  thick,  and  ao  fast,  and  such 
an  univetsal  weeping  prevailed  from  one  end  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  the  other,  tliat  their  miuixter  could  not  help  going  from 
oeat  to  seat  lo  encourage  the  wounded  sonls."  From  Bir- 
mii^ham  he  writes  thus :— "  It  is  near  eleven  at  nigbt.  I  have 
preyed  five  times,  and  weak  as  I  am,  through  Christ  stret^;^- 
enin|>  me,  I  could  preach  five  times  more." 

In  1744  we  find  him  once  more  in  Ameiica,  preacfaing  widi 
his  accustomed  eagerness,  and  prosecuting  hb  plan  for  the  orphan 
•chool.  Among  the  expedients  for  promoting  its  interests  we 
are  surprized  to  hear  him  notice  the  "  purchase  of  a  few  ne- 
groes."  How  is  it  that  the  eyes  of  religion  did  not  sooner  open 
upon  the  profligacy  of  this  traffic  in  bloodf — -Uis  solicitude  for 
the  souls  of  men  at  the  same  peiiod  b  of  a  less  quest^nable 
nature.  He  writes  trofa  America—"  I  have  omitted  preacbing 
one  night  to  oblige  my  friends,  that  they  may  not  charge  me 
with  murdering  myself;  but  I  hope  yet  to  die  in  the  pulpit,  or 
soon  after  I  come  out  of  it.  Weak  as  I  was,  and  have  been, 
I  was  enabled  to  travel  eleven  hundred  miles,  and  preach  daibf" 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  in  1148,  bis  first  acquaintance 
with  Lady  Huntingdon  wan  formed.  An  anecdote  is  recorded 
at  this  period  of  hia  life  of  another  notable  individual,  so 
characteristic  of  the  man,  tliat  we  cannot  help  extnctii^  it. 
The  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  with  a  whole  circle  of  grandees,  at- 
tended to  hear  him  preach  at  L.ady  Huntingdon's.  Having 
heard  him  once,  they  desired  to  hear  him  again.  "  I  ifaerefbre 
preached  again,"  he  says,  "  in  the  evening,  and  went  home  never 
more  surprized  at  any  incident  in  my  life.  All  b^iaved  quite 
well,  and  were  in  a  degree  affected.     The  eari  thanked  me,  and 
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said,  '  Sir,  I  will  not  tell  you  what  I  shall  tell  otberi,  bow  I  «|>- 
proveofyou.'"  Mr.W'biiefieldadds,  "Inall  time  of  my  wealth,' 
good  Lord  deliver  me !" 

In  the  interval  between  thit  time  and  I75f>  our  biographer 
carries  bim  through  tlie  greatest  part  of  England,  Waks,  Ire- 
land, and  America.  In  the  year  1734,  he  was  detained  for  a 
time  at  Lisbon,  and  witnessed  tbe  solemnities  of  Easter  in  the 
Roman  church.  'Ilie  effect  of  this  pageantry  upon  a  self-con- 
stituted reformer  eVen  of  ^e  reformed,  may  be  conceived. — 
Something,  he  sajs,  he  did  leani  from  tlie  ^jreacheis  at  Lisbon; 
and  the  authority  of,  perhaps,  one  of  tlie  most  impressive 
preachers  that  ever  mountt-d  tbe  pulpit  \a  upon  this  point  worthy 
of  att«ntioa.  "Tlie  action  of  the  preachor  in,"  he  observes, 
"graceful." — "  Vividi  oculi — vividie  manus— omnia  vivida."^ 
Pofaaps  our  (inolisb  preachers  wouM  do  well  lo  be  a  little 
more  fervent  in  their  addresses,  lliey  have  truth  o  i  their  ^ide, 
why  should  superstition  and  falsehood  run  away  with  all  that 
is  pathetic  and  affecting  f—l  he  testimony  bonie  by  Hume  to 
the  talent  of  Mr.  Wbitefield's  own  pulpit  addresses  is  stated 
io  a  note,  and  is  too  curious  to  be  passed  over.  "  He  is,"  said 
Mr.  Hume,  "  the  roost  ingenious  preacher  I  ever  heard.  It  is 
worth  while  to  go  twenty  miles  to  hear  him."  He  then  re)>eated 
a  passage  which  he  himnelf  had  heard.  "  After  a  solemn  pause, 
Mr.  Whitefield  thus  addressed  his  audience: — '  Hie  attendant 
angel  is  just  about  to  leave  the  thre«l>oId,  and  ascend  to  heaven. 
And  shall  he  ascend  aud  not  bear  witli  him  the  news  of  one 
sinner,  among  all  this  multitude,  reclaimed  from  the  error  of 
his  ways  ?'  To  ifive  .the  groaler  effect  to  his  exclamation  he 
stamped  with  his  foot,  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven, 
and,  with  gushing  eyes,  cried  aloud — 'Stop,  Gabriel!  stop! — 
ere  you  enter  tlie  sacrtd  portals,  and  yet  carry  with  you  the  news 
of  one  siuner  converted  to  God.'" 

In  1762,  his  frame  appeared  for  a  time  to  be  siukini;  under 
hia  exertions,  but  he  soon  resxuned  his  work.  Upon  his  reco- 
very, he  writes  to  express  his  joy  at  being  able,  as  he  terms  it,  to 
take  the  field  again.  "  Mounts,"  8»}h  he,  "  are  the  best  pulpits, 
and  tbe  heavens  the  best  sounding  boards.  Ob  for  power  equal 
to  my  will,  1  would  fly  from  pole  to  pole  publishmg  the  ever- 
lasting gospel  of  the  Sou  of  God '. " 

lu  July  1769,  he  embaiked  the  seventh  and  last  time  for 
America,  aud,  at  lenf^th,  in  the  rapid  career  of  his  voluntary 
apostleship,  broke  down  prematurely  as  to  age,  under  bis  ac- 
cumulated burthens.  Ke<crviug  what  we  have  to  ssy  upon  the 
doctrines  of  Mr.  AVhitcficld  to  a  Bnbse<|uent  pa^e,  we  shall 
dwell  for  a  niomeut  upou  his  character  aud  quaiilitatious. 
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It  i>  to  be  flipMted  thxt  m  rain  so  admired  and  candemDed 
■bowJd  have  vaj  opposite  portraits  preaented  of  kim  to  the 
world ;  and,  in  fact,  according  as  prejudice  has  tiumed  the  glass 
one  waj,  or  enlhuriasm  the  other,  hu  Tirtues  and  talents  have 
been  diminished  or  magnified  at  pleasure. 

Forty  years  may  be  supposed  to  have  pretty  much  cleared  the 
medium  through  which  De  is  contemplated,  and  we  may  now 
hope,  in  some  measure,  to  see  and  to  paint  him  as  he  really  was. 
He  was  then,  we  think,  truly  devout ;  a  man  of  boundless  leal,  of 
warm  feelings,  of  great  honesty,  of  singular  diatnterestedness ; 
and,  as  to  talents,  of  prodigal  imagination,  a  dexieroiu  reasoaer, 
and  a  considaable  orator ;  on  the  other  Iwnd,  be  was  impatient, 
without  foresight,  sometimes  high-minded,  msensiUe  of  the 
worth  of  discipline,  occasionally  harsh,  restless,  coane  in  hia 
taste,  endiusiastic  in  his  judgment  of  events,  and  often  to  his 
explanation  of  scripture.  These  opposite  qualities  not  only 
met  together  in  his  mind,  but  existed  there  in  very  large  pr^ 
portions.  He  was  a  man  made  upon  a  gigantic  scale;  his  wrf 
defects  were  masculine  and  powerful.  He  reminds  us  of  <Hie  oT 
diose  stem  figures  which  croas  the  eye  in  the  landscapes  of  Sal- 
vator  Rosa,  extravagantly  spirited,  and  wildly  great.  It  is  cha- 
racteristic of  such  men  to  overleap  difficulties,  but  then  it  is  also 
ebaracteristic  of  them  to  overlook  consequeuces ;  and  the  &ct 
is,  that  none  have  done  more  than  Mr.  Wfaitefield,  and  few  hava 
•eeo  less  what  they  were  doing.  He  is  gone,  howevebr,  to  a  tri- 
bunal  where,  perhaps,  the  excesses  of  zeal  are  less  severely 

Eunished  than  its  deficiencies ;  and  the  delinquencies  of  the  bead 
as  visited  than  those  of  die  heart.  While  he  lived,  ^  ob- 
tmsiveness  of  his  faults  might  have  inclined  us  to  a  judgment 
disproportionately  harsh.  But  now  that  he  is  brought  before 
■8,  like  the  kings  of  Egypt,  for  jndgnient,  we  roust  take  care  to 
administer  deUberate  justice,  without  fo^etthig  the  claims  of 
dtari^. 

After  Ibis  slight  surrey  of  the  character  of  the  subject  of  Ak 
memoirs  before  us,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  series 
of  propositions,  which  we  confess,  more  than  any  estimate  of  in- 
dividual  character,  constituted  our  inducement  t«  undertake  (be 
present  task.  A  previous  statement  of  these  proportions  may 
supply  a  sort  of  clue  to  our  subsequent  reasonings. — These  futs 
diet]  appear  to  us  to  be  indisputable:  first,  that  the  oracles  of  oor 
church  at  the  time  iu  which  the  methodists  appeared  had  de- 
parted in  some  degree  firom  the  principles  of  Uie  reformation.— 
Secondly,  diat  the  efforts  of  the  methodists,  as  to  some  points, 
were  directed  to  the  restoration  of  these  principles.  But,  Uiirdly, 
ttut  by  their  irregularity  in  dscipliite,  and  their  errors  in  doctrin*. 
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«v«7  rftfonu  mtroducsd  b;  them  must  be  defective,  9nd  in  aoae 
vetsiire  deatructive  of  itself.— And,  lastly,  that  tfaia  refgnfi  or 
Ttat^nnmt  vm,  uiider  the  divine  blesiiqg,  ke  i»fe\y  wd  edVfi- 
tually  accojiiplished  only  in  the  establishment  itself. 

Hie  first  of  these  propoaitioaa  will  be  best  estjiblMfaed  by  a 
brief  historical  survey  of  religion  ip  this  coi(otFy>  l^isofdered 
states  like  diseased  bodies  are  apt  to  have  tlieif  hot  and  cold  tita ; 
and  it  might  have  been  anticipated,  that  the  reli^ouf  )if>Ata  qf 
the  vsurpatiaia  would  be  succeed^  by  a  proportioqate  langvor 
and  chill.  This  accordingly  followed ;  and  he  who  should  have 
t^en  our  thennometrical  state  at  each  end  of  a  century,  >vould 
find  the  lensitive  liquid  at  each  extreme  of  his  iastrweut,  The 
•nifausiasts  of  the  usurpation,  for  example,  covld  not  be  cfaarmd 
io  general  with  apostacy  frau  the  principles  of  th?  reforautiov, 
but  rather  with  carrying  those  principles  to  an  unwarrantable 
b^ht.  l^eir  successors,  pn  the  contrary,  either  abandoned  the 
principles,  or  neutralized  them  b^  opposite  notions,  or  diluted 
tbejr  original  force.  But  it  inay  assist  our  design  to  examine  morff 
minutely  the  treatment  which  these  fundamental  principles  eii-  . 
perienced  in  the  hands  pf  successive  religious  parties.  Let  us 
cast  our  eyes  first  upon  the  homilies  and  articles  of  the  church ; 

.  those  precious  records  by  which  our  reformers,  with  the  force  gf 
living  orators,  still  address  us  in  the  language  in  which  th^y 

.fpoke  from  the  scaffold  or  the  stake.  What  are  the  doctrines 
which  these  fonpularies  force  upon  our  attention  i  Tbey  may 
beet  answer  for  themselves,  and  tney  speak  in  every  Prayer<-hook. 


Ilie  lai^ase  of  the  homilies  is  equally  plain  and  decisive. 
Without  mintiplyiug  extracts,  which  every  uiau  familiar  with 
writings,  of  which  it  is  bis  fault  or  misfortune  to  be  ignorant, 

-  (mows  might  be  done  ad  libituro,  do  we  haiard  any  thing  in  pro- 
nouncing the  first  formularim  of  the  church,  her  language  in 
ber  best  days,  to  leacjs  the  doctrines  of  original  cprrtiption; — ff 
justification  by  faith  alone, demonstrated  by  works; — of  the  ueces- 

.  nty  from  first  to  last,  of  the  aid  of  the  spirit  of  Qod.  And  ihefe 
doctrines,  as  we  hav«  said,  the  cealoU  of  the  rebellion,  havi|^ 
fint  passed  th^q  through  the  fire  of  their  own  heated  fancios, 
received.  Qut  it  it  worth  while  to  observe  whqt  they  suffered 
in  the  process.  When  the  reformers  spoke  of  the  ruin  occasion- 
ed by  Uie  hU,  Uiey  modestly  hesitated  to  define  the  precise  e%.- 
teift  of  this  rub,  and  seemed  still  to  recognize  in  some  of  those  nft- 
lural  graces  which  survive  the  fall,  certain  relics  of  divinity — 
as  the  noble  fragments  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  "  marb}e 
■waste,"  indicate  the  original  majesty  of  the  fallen  city.  When 
tiv>  they  spoke  ef  "  justification  by  faith  alone,"  tbey  ansiouafr 
displayed  ne  ftuiU  pf  that  faitb,  and  made  it  ^  pvwt  of  »I| 
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that  19  good  and  gi  eat  in  the  conduct  of  man.  When  tbey  spoke 
of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the;  feared  to  paiot  man 
aa  an  inert  mass,  waitii^  for  a  ray  from  heaven ;  bat  urged  all  to 
seek  the  aid  which  all  need,  llie  rebellionists,  on  tfaecontrarVf 
presented  a  coarser  exhibition  of  these  doctrines.  As  to  original 
sin,  they  described  us  not  ns  men  but  as  devils.  Ai  to  faith,  they 
taught  its  necessity,  but  left  accident  or  human  corruption  to 
describe  its  effects.  Tliey  taught  the  efficacy  of  the  spirit,  but 
would  have  meu  merely  wait  in  passive  tranquillit}'  for  the  im- 
pulse of  light. 

Things  were  in  this  state  at  the  crisis  of  the  restoration.  After 
that  event  the  triumphant  party  deemed  no  materials  so  good  for 
the  re-erection  of  the  church  as  the  ruins  of  puritanism.  They 
proceeded,  therefore,  to  demolish  all  which  the  others  bad 
erected.  Good  and  evil  were  no  longer  measured  by  a  reference 
to  Iheir  real  nature,  but  by  their  correspondence  with,  or  discre- 
pancy from,  tlie  creed  uf  tlie  puritans.  "  All  (says  Burnet) 
ended  in  entertainments  and  drunkenness.  Under  the  colour  of 
drinking  the  king's  health,  there  were  great  disorders,  and  much 
riot  every  where  ;  and  the  prelencea  of  religion  both  in  those  of 
the  hypocritical  sort,  and  of  the  more  honest  but  no  less  per- 
nicious enthusiasts,  gave  great  advantages,  as  well  aa  they  fur- 
nished much  mutter  lo  the  prophane  mockers  of  true  pietv. 
Those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  former  transactions 
thought  they  could  not  redeem  themselves  from  the  censures 
and  jealousies  that  were  thus  brought  on  them,  by  any  method 
tiiat  was  more  sure  and  more  easy  than  by  going  iuto  the  v tream, 
and  laughing  at  all  religion.  Nor  was  the  effect  en  the  bad 
the  greatest  evil,  but  the  silent  influence  upon  the  good."  Con- 
scientious men,  having  suffered  the  consequences  of  the  errors 
on  one  side,  foi^ot  there  were  any  on  the  other.  As  the  puritans 
had  erred  by  conflning  religion  to  doctrine,  tbey,  on  the  contrary, 
pretended  to  confine  it  to  practice.  As  the  first  had  unduly  de- 
graded human  nature,  had  over  estimated  faith,  bad  abn.wd  tbe 
doctrine  of  the  holy  spirit's  influence,  so  these  almost  baiusbed 
the  terms  original  sin,  faith  as  the  medium  of  justification  and 
divine  influence,  with  all  the  devout  afiectioiu,  from  rheir  vo- 
cabulary. Their  whole  duty  of  man  was,  in  fact,  the  half  duly 
of  man.  They  made  him  a  good  subject,  but  It  ft  him  a  very 
indtflferent  Christian.  And  too  many,  with  practical  virtue  in 
their  moulht,  delivered  tliemselves  over  to  sloth,  or  to  &II  man- 
ner of  profligacy. 

Now,  though  we  have  some  reverence  fur  the  personal  cha- 
racters of  the  eaily  puritans,  who  were  instnimental  in  cre- 
ating the  rebellion ;  yet  we  have  no  respect  whatsoever  for  tboae 
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puritans  whom  the  rebellion  created.  Iliese  last  seem  to  us  to 
have  had  very  weak  stomachs  for  a  gnat,  but  to  have  made  no 
bones  of  a  camel.  TTtey  turned  pale  at  a  surplice  sleeve,  but  stood 
dauntless  behind  the  artillery  of  rebellion.  Still  it  is  infinitelv 
to  be  deplored,  diat  many  sound  doctrines  which  in  the  mirfst  of 
their  absurdities  were  professed  by  them,  should  be  brought  into 
discredit  by  the  mere  fact  of  having  ihf  m  for  their  patrons :  and 
that  what  these  men  had  assumed  bv  way  of  diiigiiise  to  carry 
on  their  ambitious  purposes,  slioul.l  lose  with  po^lerity  tlie  es- 
timation due  to  its  intrinsic  worth.  Laxity  of  principle  is 
hardly  better  thsin  hypocrisy  itKcIf,  but  this  laxity  of  principle 
had,  in  fact,  taken  ptace  when  the  methortists  appeared.  Ite- 
Hgiou  had  almost  shrunk  into  a  dry  fomialary  uf  ethical  maxims. 
The  epistles  especially  of  the  New  'Cestanient  were  cast  aside, 
and  the  matter  out  of  which  ihe  new  Christianity  was  to  be 
constituted  was  sought  for  in  the  pagan  ])hilosophy.  Seneca 
lectured  where  Paul  should  have  preached,— and  Christ  gave 
precedence  to  Socrates  even  in  his  own  temple.  Thi^  was  too 
much,  though  not  altogethrr  the  real  state  of  the  church  wh  ■» 
the  methodists  first  appeared. 

The  next  proposition  we  have  to  submit  is,  that  "  t))e  nie- 
thodlsts  were,  in  tome  reipectn,  qualified  to  adninister  a  correc- 
tive to  these  evils." — It  is  true  that  both  Wesley  and  Whitetield 
introduced  many  collateral  topics  into  their  sermons ;  but  if  the 
discourses  of  their  earliest  years  especially  be  <eaiche(t,  if,  in- 
deed, the  general  tenor  of  their  divinity  be  consulted,  the  frreat 
topics  of  the  refonnation  will  be  found  to  supply  the  muster 
pnnciples  of  their  system ;  these  give  a  predominant  complexion 
to  their  theology.  Thus,  Wetley  after  making  copious  extracts 
from  the  articles  and  homilies  in  defence  of  these  very  doclrinei', 
replies  to  a  chBr,:e  brought  againnt  him,  that  "  ho  preaches 
nothing  but  tliese^l  plead  guilty  to  tlie  charge.  I  do  make  it 
my  principal,  nay,  my  whole  employ,  and  that  wherever  1  go, 
to  instil  into  the  people  a  few  favnurite  tenets.  Only,  be  it  ob- 
Bened,  they  are  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me I  fre- 
quently sum  them  up  all  in  one.  In  Christ  Je»us  <i.  e.  accord- 
ing to  his  go'pel),  neither  circumcision  a>aileth  any  thing,  nor 
uncircumcisiou,  but  failh  which  workoth  by  love.  Tliese  are 
my  favourite  tenets :  O  that  1  cou'd  instil  them  into  ever}'  soul 
throughout  the  land.  Ought  they  not  to  be  instills  witli  such 
diligence  and  zeal,  as  if  the  whole  of  Christianity  depended  upou 
them  i"  Whitefield  also  thus  slates  the  nature  of  his  own  doc- 
trines, in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  J^ndon.  "  Is  it  not  evitlent 
to  all  who  hear  them,  that  the  favourite  tenets  which  the  iti- 
nerant teachers  make  it  their  principal  employ  to  instil  into 
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people's  mind),  wherever  they  go,  are  the  ereat  doctrinet  of  tb* 
reformation,  homilies,  and  aiticlea  of  the  church,  uich  as  man's 
brinEinj!  ioto  the  world  with  hint  a  corniption  which  reoden 
him  liable  to  God's  wrath  and  eternal  damnatioD— that  the  coiw 
dition  of  man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  luch,  that  he  cannot  torn 
and  prepare  himself  by  his  own  natural  strength  and  good  works, 
•^that  we  aie  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the 
merit  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  faith  aud  the  like?  Thea«, 
my  lord,  are  some  of  the  favounie  tenets  of  the  itiDenuit 
preachers.  The  others  are  like  unto  them.  Can  these  he  pro- 
perly called  th«r  own — or  ought  not  thcso  to  be  the  piiucipal 
employ  of  every  minister  i  Does  not  a  great  part  of  Christiaiuty 
depend  npon  them  ?  The  general  nt-gligence  of  these  great  doc- 
liinei  was  also  the  ground  on  which  they  defended  their  own 
irregularities."  "  W  hat  (he  asks  in  the  same  leiter)  if  the  present 
incumbenti  depart  from  the  good  old  doctrines  that  werq 
preached  in  the  more  early  d«y*  of  the  reformation,  aitd  rnako 
no  other  use  of  their  learning  but  to  axplain  away  the  aiv 
tides  and  homilirs  which  they  have  subscribedf  Is  it  not  neces- 
sary in  order  to  keep  up  these  doctrines,  and  tbeveby  the  real 
dignity  of  the  church,  that  either  tfa«  clergy  thus  d^MWi^ed 
should  be  obliged  to  read  the  homilies,  as  formerly,  aqd  to 
preach  consistently  therewith,  or  that  those  who  do  hold  tbt 
doctrirtes  of  the  reformation  should  go  about  from  place  to 
place,  from  country  to  country,  nay,  from  pole  to  pole,  if  thetr 
sphere  of  action  extended  so  far,  to  direct  poor  souh,  that  ^tb 
every  where  ready  to  perish,  into  the  ri^t  way  ?"  We  say  no- 
thing as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  reasoning,  but  merely  call  thf 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  tenor  of  it.  llie  pretyijt  alleged 
for  itinerancy  is  the  duty  of  circulatii^  ^e  great  doctrines  ^ 
the  retormalion.  And  these  doctrines,  not  llideed  without  sfMDC 
alloy,  they  did  circulate,  and  almost  wiUvuit  a  figure,  "  Ito« 
pole  to  pole."  In  this  respect,  then,  they.were  calculated  t9 
light  again  that  "  lamp"  which  bad  nearly  "  gone  out  in  tbc 
temple  of  the  Lord." 

Now,  by  these  admissions,  were  no  serious  deducti<ws  to 
be  subsequemly  made,  we  diould  be  assigning  to  the  sietfiod- 
ists  a  high  place  as  reformers  in  religion;  for  we  arc  well 
-convinced  that  their  doctrijiu  are  eiclustvely  the  iBstruments 
by  which  rdigious  reformation  is  to  be  accomplished  in  all 
ages.  It  was  by  these  doctrines  that  Christ  attacked  the  ci- 
tadel of  paganism.  It  was  by  these  that  St.  Paul  crudie4  the 
rising  heresies  of  the  new  chnrch.  It  was  by  a  firm  adboepee 
to  these  that  the  holy  men  of  the  dark  ages  preserved  the  q>irit 
«f  the  gospel  amoi^  the  rabbit  of  school  phileaopt^  It  ww 
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widi  tbeie  od  thnr  banners,  that  lite  Albig«wes,  and  Waldenies, 
tbe  Jeroines,  uid  the  Hiuiea,  and  the  Wickliffei*,  of  many  cUmet 
and  ages,  fought  around  the  ark  of  the  Lord.  It  was  theie 
dootrines  which  inspired  tbe  apostles  of  the  reformation,  whicb 
reared  up  a  LuAer,  and  Zuinglius,  and  the  first  fathers  of  our 
own  church,  and  created  that  simultaneous  movement  through- 
out Christendom,  which  riiook  the  throne  of  papal  tjraiHi]'  to 
ks  foundation.  It  was  these  principles,  finally,  which,  though 
debased  b;  an  infusion  of  methodism  and  enthusiasm,  found 
their  way  to  the  hearts  of  thousands  iu  the  nation, — filled  our 
veins  anew  with  some  of  tbe  blood  of  our  first  spiritual  regene- 
rators, and  strung  our  withered  arms  with  their  mnscles.  Hiis 
dabt  to  the  first  methodists  it  is  ungenerous,  tboi^h  not  ur> 
&ihioDable»  to  disavow. 

*  But  let  us,  now  that  it  may  be  evident  we  "  nothing  exte. 
onate,"  as  well  as  notfaii^  "  set  down  in  malice,"  proceed  to 
state,  in  the  third  place,  the  defects  and  errors  of  methodism,  bj 
wbicb  its  benefits  to  relinon  were,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  al- 
together, neotraliaed.  Those  who  have  considered  methodism 
am  a  mere  revival  of  puritanism,  have  attended  little  to  the  dis- 
crimioatiDg  features  of  the  two  bodies.  To  identify  the  me- 
tfaodists  with  the  worst  class  of  puritans,  is  to  forget  that  the 
one  were  a  loyal  body,  friends  in  general  to  a  rigid  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  not  avowedly  hostile  to  the  church  of  England ; 
whereas  the  others  were  mostly  rebels  against  all  discipline, 
and  murderers  of  their  kii^.  Neither  will  any  accurate  exa- 
mber  confound  them  with  the  early  puriuns,  or  with  diose  few 
who  carried  into  the  worst  a(,'es  ol  puritanism  the  character  of 
the  best.  If  the  methodists  would  lose  by  being  confounded 
with  die  one,  they  would  gain  by  being  assimilated  to  the  other. 
In  the  eariy  puritan,  there  was  little  vehemently  to  condemn 
bot  his  nonconformity :  it  is  true  he  was  occasionally  absurd. 
The  ghost  of  popery  seemed  perpetually  to  haunt  him ;  he  saw 
in  the  suri^ice,  in  the  mark  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  in  kneeling 
at  the  sacrament,  not  merely  devotional  practices  which  might 
assist  and  could  not  injure  religion,  not  mere  adjuncU  of  po- 
pery, in  no  wise  either  promoting  or  displaying  its  spirit;  he 
saw  in  them  the  very  germ  of  popery,  from  which,  in  some  season 
of  Bunriiine,  it  was  to  burst,  and  take  a  second  root  in  our  soil. 
He  was  also  too  metaphysical,  too  systematic,  minute,  and  dog- 
nmttc  in  his  theolf^ — and  attributed  to  the  scriptures  a  pre- 
cision and  fulnera  which  were  never  designed.  But  then  the 
twAy  puritans  were  dis^guished  by  many  high  and  solid  qua- 
lities ;  they  were  devout,  .sober,  learned,  correct  men.  Do^ 
lineatwd  as  diey  are  by  a  masterly  and  faithful  pencil,  in  the 
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higbl;  interestiag  raemoin  of  Colonel  Hutcbinson,  they  hsfe  ex  - 
torted  praise  even  from  some  of  our  criticaJ  brotherbood,  cer-r 
taioly  neither  friends  to  panegyric,  nor  addicted  to  {Hiritaoism.  - 
Id  truth,  the  character  delineated  in  these  memoirs  is  aingularly  ' 
noUe.  Perhaps  there  is  no  such  dignified  exhibition  of  the  ohl . 
Ei^Ush  character ;  none  whom  we  should  ao  desire  to  send  - 
forth  as  our  repfesentatives  to  the  world.  The  mass  of  man~ 
kind,  in  short,  exhibits  no  such  combination  of  the  fear  of  God 
with  the  independence  of  man;  of  sobriety  with  vigour;  of 
valour  with  tenderness ;  of  the  chivalrous  pursuit  of  great  ob- 
jects with  domestic  virtue  and  primitive  simplicity ;  of  the  se- 
rious Christian  with  the  perfect  gentleman.  Now  it  is  obvious, 
we  conceive,  that  the  methodist  is  represented  by  neither  of 
these  portraits.  We  have  already  touched  upon  their  excellen- 
cies, let  us  now  notice  their  defects. 

The  methodists  then,  carrying  upon  their  front  a  declaration; 
of  amity  to  the  church,  made  such  inroads  upon  church  tUt- 
eipfine^  as  were  utterly  iucompatible  with  the  integrity  of  the 
establishment.  This  kingdom  b  divided  into  a  certain  number 
of  parishes,  to  each  of  which  a  minister  is  provided,  who  is  re-. 
sponsible  to  God  and  to  his  country  for  the  souls  committed  to 
bun.  Now  at  this  system  ilmera?tey  Kims  a  mortal  blow.  If 
every  roan  is  to  select  the  sphere  of  his  own  ministry,  we  can 
have  nothing  but  "  confusion  in  the  churches."  Itinerancy, 
however,  is  the  ver>'  hinge  of  methodism,  "  O  this  pilgrim  waj' 
of  life,"  says  Mr.  ^^'hitetleld — '  to  me  it  is  life  indeed-roo  nest- 
lii^,  no  nestiiog,  my  dear  Mrs.  Brown,  on  this  side  of  eternity." 
And  again, — "  (his  spiritual  liuntnig  is  delightful  worli." — "  I 
am  sorry  to  hear  there  are  yet  disputes  among  us  about  brick 
walls."  And  wheu  C.  Wesley  whs  perplexed  by  the  admoniticma 
of  Archbishop  Potter,  "  Whitefield  ui^ed  him  to  preach  in  the 
Belds  the  next  Sunday,  by  this  step  he  would  break  down  the 
bridge,"  And  again, "  I  look  upon  all  the  world  as  my  parish ." 
— "  Evangelizing  is  ray  province." 

Another  signal  violation  of  all  discipline,  was  the  appointment 
of  lay  preachers.  Our  judgment  of  this  cannot  be  better  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  words  of- Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor—"  It  were" 
(says  he)  "  a  great  disreputution  to  religion,  tliat  all  great  and 
public  things,  and  every  art  or  profitable  science,  shtudd  in  all 
the  societies  of  men  be  dJBlin«uished  by  professors,  artists,  and 
proper  ministers ;  and  only  religion  should  lie  in  common  to  be 
bruised  by  the  hard  hand  of  mechanics,  and  sullied  by  the  ruder 
-touch  of  undisceming  and  undistinguished  persons."  Is  it  said 
the  apostles  were  mechanics  ?  Yes.  But  they  were  inspired 
mechBuicB — they  were  men  miraculously  endowed  to  accompliab 
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uhu  now  io  many  iasbtnces  can  be  accompluliod  only  hj  study 
and  Ubour.  Those  tea  ides- who  feel  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
alight  the  lamp  of  devotion,  even  in  ihe  aisles  of  tlie  temple  and 
in  the  midst  of  spiritual  ordinances,  feel  also  that  secular  employ- 
ments must  on  the  whole  secularize  the  man — and,  by  desecrat- 
iDg  the  miuister,  eudonger  tlie  Dock.  It  is  true  this  may  not  bo 
felt  in  the  early  days  of  a  sect,  when  discipline  ia  rigid,  and  a 
party  spirit  supplies  the  place  of  better  priactples.  But  Mr. 
Wesley,  it  has  been  said,  saw  enough  of  the  consequences  of  this 
measure  to  lament  that  he  had  ever  resorted  to  it. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  nature  of  religion  which  ab- 
solves UH  from  the  severest  care  in  the  selection  or  education  of 
its  ministers.  It  involves  the  most  abstruse  questions,  the  high- 
est interests,  the  most  controverted  topics ;  aud  therefore  is  of  a 
texture  which  will  ill  bear  the  'f:oarBe  and  clumsy  handling  of 
mechanics.  The  church  is  surely  in  danger  when,  as  we  believe 
South  says,  those  are  admitted  to  mount  pulpits  who  first  make 
tfaem.  The  melhodists  indeed  did  not  resort  by  preference  to 
lay  ministers ;  but  we  decidedly  think  that  no  esigeacies  could 
have  jiistilied  the  employment  of  such  instruments. 

But  the  violations  of  disciplme  did  not  cease  here.  In  the 
inttructioM  drawn  up  for  their  different  societies,  and  especially 
in  America,  the^  did  not  ttrictltf  adhere  either  to  our  articlei  or 
our  liturgy.  Mr.  W'hitetield  refused  to  accept  a  charter  for  an 
American  ci>llege,  because  it  was  closed  with  a  condition 
"  that  the  head  of  it  should  be  a  member  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  Ihe  prayers  not  read  extempore,"  on  the  ground  that 
the  money  collected  for  it  had  been  collected  from  various  bodies 
of  religionists  on  different  giounds,  and  for  an  institution  pro- 
fesaedty  atanding-upon  a  more  general  basis.  But  it  is  obvious 
to  ask,  why  did  be  collect  it  upon  these  terms  P  In  another 
place  he  says, "  as  for  the  irregularities  in  tlie  liturgy,  Scc.  I  think 
It  needless  to  make  any  apology  till  I  am  called  thereto  by  my 
ecclesiastical  superiors."  What  (hen !  are  we  to  offend  as  long  and 
as  for  as  we  canP — Are  we  to  offend  till  w«  sufter  the  penalty  of 
offending  i  In  Mr.  Wesley's  "  Service  for  die  Methodists,"  he  bas 
-omitted  the  saints' days — shortened  the  order  of  service— altered 
the  burial  service — banished  the  Nicene  and  Athaaasian  creed* 
—discarded  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  sponsors  in  baptism— «nd 
left  out  some  whole  psalms  and  parts  of  others,  as  "  improper 
for  the  mouths  of  a  Christian  congregation."  Now  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  alleged  ground  for  one  of  these  changes,  can  aiof 
change  be  legitimately  made  by  a  man  proressing  to  adhere  to 
the  church  ?  The  fact  is,  that  both  Whitefiehl  and  Wesley  were 
more  of  partizans  in  religion  than  tb«  first  fathers  of  our  church. 
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tftc  or^pnal  tnmtn  of  the  articles  and  liturgy.  Ow  awertad  m 
■tore  pertinaciont  CalTitiism,  and  Am  otker  ■  more  ncclnaive  At* 
miDianism,  than  either  of  tbem  foond  in  oar  public  formolaiieiL. 
Had  Dothioff  cIm  thcrefare  in  our  fonnnUries  given  then  offnoc) 
the  modentfw  the  Catholicism  upon  these  coDtroverted  p<HDta 
~-tbe  meek  deference  to  scripture— by  which  these  fcHmularies 
■re  chiirncterized— -were  a  joke  upon  the  spirits  of  these  pre- 
sumptuous luminaries,  to  which  they  felt  it  a  d^iradation  to  sub- 
mit. To  this  day  it  is  found  that  die  church  minister  who  con- 
ceives that  he  most  effectually  follows  scripture,  by  taking  a  nni- 
tral  groiml  between  the  predestiaarian  combatants,  satisfiei  nei- 
ther ;— that  his  "  trumpet"  is  charged  with  giving  an  "  uncertain 
•oand"— and  his  march  wi^  being  a  progrees-of  dubioas  destna- 
bon.  Some  of  the  contemporaries  of  Wesley  and  Whitefiek), 
and  many  of  their  followers,  carried  tb^r  ammosity  to  onr  formu- 
laries  and  ceremonies  far  beyond  their  leaders.  "  O,"  (says  one 
•f  them,  Mr.  Kilfaam)  "  diat  God  would  reconcile  the  minds  of 
die  metfaodists  to  those  alterations,  (t.  e.  fnnn  the  church)  ^at 
aaast  undoubtedly  sooner  or  later  take  place— the  curse  of  God 
is  upon  us,  and  we  cannot  prosper  till  the  Lord  pardon  our  having 
bowed  in  the  house  of  Rimmon."  Amidst  a  large  portion  of  the 
modem  methodists,  the  use  of  these  formutanes  is,  we  believe,  un- 
known. It  ii  not  however  without  high  satisfsclion  that  we  state  a 
report  which  has  lately  reached  us,  that  the  most  learned  and  re- 
spectable of  their  present  leaders,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  asseniUy, 
laudably  collected  to  promote  the  dispersion  of  these  formu- 
laries,  pronouneed  a  spirited  and  eloquent  eulogy  upon  them. 
We  hail  this  as  a  blessed  oote  of  peace  and  reunion.  "  Quo- 
niam  talis  sit,  utinam  noster  esset !" 

But  to  return — the  Methodists  did  not  deviate  more  widely 
from  the  discipline  and  formularies  of  the  establishment,  thaa 
from  the  Ttligiotu  character  and  temper  wfai<^  the  churdi,  no 
leu  than  the  Bible,  inculcates.  Mr.  Whitefield  and  Mr.  Wesley 
were  both  entkvsiaitt.  And  we  use  the  word  not  carelessly  or 
trreverently-^not  to  designate  serious  rehgion,  or  unusual  zeal, 
or  a  bold  and  honest  departure  from  worldly  sentiment  and  prao- 
tice,  or  the  dedication  of  the  aflections  to  the  service  of  the 
altar-'^our  cjuarrel  with  these  devout  men  is  upon  a  diSereut 
groirad,  which  we  shall  proceed  to  stale. 

As  they  were  much  accustomed  to  appeal  to  the  conduct  of 
Christ  in  defence  of  their  own  conduct,  and  this  to  such  aa  ex- 
tent, that  M  r.  Whitefield  is  reported  more  than  once  irreveroitly 
to  have  urged,  in  justification  of  itinerancy,  that  "  God  had  but 
one  son,  whom  he  made  an  itinerant  preacher,"— they  of  all  men 
«an  least  refiue  to  have  ih^  <Blbu«am  wtinated  b;  •  rtfar 
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cnce  to  ihe  character  of  their  Matiter.  Chrigt  then  was  signal- 
ized chiefly  by  the  passive  virtues — "  Xjeam  of  tne,  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly."  Christ  reverenced  the  existing  authorities — "  TTie 
scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat."  He  deemed  it  the 
fulfilliug  all  righteousness  to  revere  the  ordiaances  even  of  a 
corrupt  church.  He  attended  the  synagogues  of  that  church. 
He  did  not  enter  upon  the  ministry  till  he  was  thirty  years  of  , 
Age.  He  refused  that  royal  authority  which  the  people  pressed 
Upon  him.  He  refused,  when  urged  by  his  angry  disciples,  to 
ciill  down  fire  from  heaveu.  He  bid  his  follower  put  up  his 
nrerd.  Such  was  the  quiet  dignity  of  his  presence,  that  his  enfr- 
knies  sunk  at  his  feet.  Levity,  intemperance,  an  unhallowed 
femilianty  tinge  no  part  of  his  instructions— his  hearers  said 
Anly,  he  speaks  "  as  one  having  authority."  Nothing  mingles 
ibelf  with  nis  piety— no  alternation  of  heat  and  cold— -no  hurry 
Ar  suspension  of  the  pulse  of  derotion.  And  the  religion  he 
teftches  to  others  is  of  the  same  character— not  tumultuous,  hot 
nitioOal  and  quiet— not  a  mere  ebb  and  flow  of  emotion,  but  an 
uniform  plenitude  of  useful  exertion— not  the  restless  career  of 
a  military  adventurer,  but  the  constant  vigilance  of  a  peaceful 
abepherd.  Contrast  this  picture  with  that  presented  to  us  even 
b;  to*  idolaters  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  who  was  by  no  means  the  least 
interesting  or  most  enthusiastic  of  the  two  reformers.  We  take 
tile  passages  almost  at  random,  leaving  our  readers  to  apply 
them.  "  Orders  were  given  bj  the  minister  that  I  should  not 
preach  in  his  church,  which  rejoiced  me  greatly — Lord,  why  dost 
thou  thua  honour  me  i"  "  Jesus  is  on  the  mount  praying  for 
we."  "  i  am  at  much  'tutund  that  the  great  head  of  the  church 
hath  called  me  by  bis  word,  providence,  spirit,  to  act  in  this  way, 
(i  e.  to  itinerate)  as  that  the  sun  shines  at  noon  day."  "  The  eternal 
Mmi^ty,  I  AM,  bath  sent  me."  "  This  day  I  intended  to  stay 
on  bMrd,  but  God  being  pleased  to  ihem  me  it  was  not  his  will, 
I  *tat  ot)  ahore."  "  L^ng  before  I  reached  Gibraltar  I  prayed 
that  God  would  direct  me  where  I  should  lodge,  and  lo,  ht  ktU 
AiMXred  me.  A  person  I  never  saw  has  been  sent  to  tell 
fofe  he  faai  protfldbd  a  cobvenient  lodging  for  me."  "  Tell  dear 
Mr.  - — —  UlU  our  Siiviottt  mil  enable  tn«  to  pay  him  the  25/." 
"  ^ayer  vnM  made  that  God  would  withhold  the  rain,  nkich  he 
didiiDtbe^ttly."  "  Do  not  condemn  me  for  preaching  esteu- 
poti,  <tt  fot  Mi^tflg  I  btti  often  helped  imTnediateiy  in  tmit  exer- 
dte,  tthta  thoasBnds  can  prove,  as  well  as  myself,  that  it  has 
been  so."  -  If  we  use  the  word  (sensible)  we  do  not  mean  that 
God't  spirit  manifests  itself  to  our  senses,  but  that  it  may  be 
puntivm  by  die  goal  at  realty  as  any  sensible  impressiott  made 
i^wn  th*  body."    "  As  for  tilie  promises  dtentiioned  in  iny  jour- 
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■ml,  1  freely  own  there  are  same  promises  ublcli  Ovd  hat  to 
slrongli/  inipiewed,  and  does  Mill  ini{>ress  upuu  my  heart,  thst  I 
verily  believe  Uiey  will  be  fulGlled."  "  Caiiuot  your  lordship 
feel  the  h  ind  f  Does  not  your  lordahin  know  wheuit  makes  an  im- 
pression upoD  your  body  i  So  easy  is  tt  for  a  spiritual  man  to  know 
when  ihe  lloly  Spirit  makes  an  impression  upon  the  sonl."  Add 
lo  these  quotations  his  frequent  denunciation  of  church  ministers 
as  "  dumb  dogs,"  "  priests  of  Baal,"  and  so  forth;  his  declaration 
(afterwards  indeed  regretted  byhimselO  that  Archbishop 'Hllot- 
9on  knew  no  more  of  religion  than  Mahomet ;  his  defence  of  the 
screams,  the  giinding  of  teeth,  the  sensations  described  by  his 
people,  of  "  the  blood  of  Christ  rnuDing  down  their  arras  and 
throats," — and,  with  all  this  to  wanant  the  afisertion,  can  our 
charge  of  enthusiasm  be  resisted  i  In  such  an  impatient  age  as 
tlib  we  dare  quote  no  more ;  and  in  vo  inquisitive,  and,  on  the 
.  whole,  so  candid  an  age,  we  dared  quote  no  less.  If  any  of  our 
readers  deem  cur  allegation  to  be  yet  unestablished,  we  chal- 
lenge them  to  read  any  sis  pages  of  the  six  volumes  of  Mr. 
AVhiteheld's  works,  now  frowning  upon  us,  without  iindii^  (reah 
witnesses  rising  up  in  our  behalf. 

Here  then  we  close  the  proof  of  the  proposition  conceroii^ 
the  unfimess  of  the  methodists  for  die  office  of  reformers,  te 
which  they  had  spoutaueuusly  consecrated  tliemselves. 

Our  last  proposition  is,  that  "  the  necessary  reforms,  under 
divine  grace,  can  be  eflectually  niid  safely  accompli)Jted  only  in 
the  establishment  itself." — Every  reform  attempted  by  sepa- 
ratists, or  by  men  (as  the  methodists)  setting  loose  to  the  esta- 
blishment, will  be  inefficient  on  several  accounts.  lu  the  first 
pbce,  the  reformers  triV/  not  be  enough  agreed  to  apply  their 
force  in  the  same  direction,  or  to  make  it  act  upon  die  same 
poiut.  After  the  separation  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  half  their 
force  and  energy  spent  itself  in  contending,  not  for  the  general 
cause,  but  their  own  individual  opinions.  Our  shelves  groan 
with  the  volumes  of  this  controversy.  Masters  of  their  ovm 
Xveapoos — but,  alas!  not  of  their  own  tempers;  it  would  be 
difficidt  to  find  any  polemics  who  have  lo  a  greater  estent 
"  changed  their  pens  for  truncheons."  Controversy  fans  never 
taken  so  vindictive  a  form.  From  the  devout  men  of  the  establisb- 
ment  then  can  we  alone  look  for  effectual  reform.  Hie  chutt^ 
formularies,  like  the  altar  erected  by  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan, 
have  seldom  failed  to  remind  the  combatants  that  they  w^e 
brethren.  ll!e  catholic  spirit  of  these  writings  has  tempered 
the  excesses  of  either  side :  and  at  the  present  moment  we 
have,  in  the  establiihment,  devout  Calvinists  and  Arminiaos, 
whose  lieareis  scarce  kuow  to  which  class  they  belong. ' 
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A^\a,  tbc  low  rank  of  those  who  are  most  likely  to  separate 
from  (he  church,  will  contribute  to  the  iiiefficieacy  of  any  reform 
attempted  by  them.  It  is  the  higher  orders  whp  chietly  profit  in 
awo.!dl>  u ay  from  the  alliance  of  churMi  aud  state.  From 
tbcm  also  must  emanate  tlie  legislative  and  pecuniary  sssislatice 
Deco.<;ary  to  place  the  meaus  of  the  establishment  on  a  level 
witlt  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  I'rom  considerations 
also  of  temporal  interest,  they  %vill  be  the  last  to  desert  the 
church  for  the  cMiveuticle.  But  the  reforms  ellecled  by  sepa- 
ratists will  take  effect  chiefly  among  the  lower  classes;  and 
tbeir  influence  is  too  small  to  impart  a  new  national  charac- 
ter. Improvements  in  morels  seldom  ascend  from  the  subject  to 
the  throne.  Constantine  embraced  Chrislianily,  and,  at  once, 
the  cumbrous  forms  of  heathenism  vanished  like  an  exhalation. 
Henry  VIII.  embarked  in  the  cause  of  reformation,  and,  at 
OBce,  the  obedient  land  was  peopled  with  reformers.  We  say 
not  this  in  honour  of  human  nature,  or  as  meaning  to  imply  that 
religion  is  a  mere  mode,  or  can  be  imparted  to  niaq  Uirough  any 
other  medium  than  a  divine  influence.  But  we  urge  it  in  proof 
of  the  position,  that  reforms  do  not,  now-a-days,  often  travel  up- 
wards, and  that  the  preachers  and  tenets  of  the  vulgar  will  not 
reach  the  higher  orders  of  society. 

But  we  said  also,  that  reform  could  be  saje/i/  conducted  only 
in  the  establishment.  It  is  divinely  recorded,  that  "  God  made 
man  upright,  but  they  liave  sought  out  many  inventiom."  Now 
it  is  Uiese  "  inventions"  which  we  apprehend  in  any  reform  con- 
ducted beyond  the  pale  of  the  esiablitiLnient.  Our  church, 
talcmg  for  granted  the  "  mens  rerum  novarum  avida"  of  man- 
J[iDd,  impoaeti  by  its  formularies  a  sort  of  law  upon  its  people, 
like  those  eastern  laws  which  were  never  to  be  changed.  These 
check  the  pruriuit  zeal  of  speculatists — clip  the  wmgs  of  am- 
bition— and  dictate  improvement  without  innovation.  \^  hen 
the  Arabs,  who  are  a  very  practical  people,  caught  a  French 
st;avaa  in  the  wilderness,  learning  from  himself  that  he  had  been 
j»ed  only  to  a  "  sedentary  occupation,"  and  despairing  of  any 
more  productive  employment  of  his  philosophical  powers,  they 
•re  said  to  have  tarred  and  feathered  him,  and  set  him  to  /uilch 
tt^j.  Now  separatism  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  allusion)  being 
wo  a  very  practical  system,  seals  all  whom  it  catches  to  the 
tMk  of  incubation ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  wliat  does  not  spring 
fnMn  the  process.  Cicero  declares  that  no  opinion  is  too  absurd 
to  be  bekl  by  some  philosophers.  And  philosophers,  freed  from 
the  tranuneh  of  esulJished  opinion,  have  niucli  the  same  tend- 
encies in  all  ages.     Upon  these  gruuntU  lhi:n,  amongst  others, 
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we  venture  to  (|uc<tlioD  the  safety  of  all  reform  which  does  not 
ori(;iRale  in  the  establishment. 

But  we  now  I'eei  it  necessarj'  to  put  an  end  to  this  much  ex- 
tendeti  article,  after  byctly  urging  upon  the  classes  chiefly  in- 
volved in  the  preceding  observations  the  practical  lessons  de- 
dtiriblt:  fruiD  them. 

To  the  followers  of  Mr.  Whitefield  we  scarcely  know  how  to 
speak.  This  reformer  merely  cast  his  seed  into  the  ground, 
carele.'s,  so  that  it  did  but  spring  up,  who  should  father  it,  and 
in  nhat  granary  it  should  be  stored.  His  ambition  was  not  to 
form  churches,  but  to  save  souls.  His  societies,  not  being 
connected  by  any  precise  form  of  discipline,  nor  t>y  any  doctrine 
peculiar  to  themselves,  have  fallen  to  pieces,  each  fragment 
taking  the  direction  which  chance  prescribed.  Some  few  have 
attached  themselves  to  his  two  chapels  in  the  metropolis,  where, 
however,  we  hear  that  a  moiety  of  the  duty  is  now  discharged  by 
regular  dissenting  ministers.  Otliera  have  dififused  themselves 
among  the  independent  societies.  Many  have  lapsed  to  the 
Antinomians.  None,  we  fear,  or  scarcely  any,  have  returned  to 
the  bosom  of  their  mother — the  Church. 

— facilis  dcseensUK  Avemi, 
Sed  revocnre  gradam,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est. 

Mr.  Wesley's  societies,  on  the  contrary,  are  changed  in  nothing 
scarcely  but  in  their  old  lingering  attachment  to  the  chuicb. 
Other  "  kings"  of  this  Egypt  have  arisen,  who  "  knew  not 
Joseph ;"  and  we  fancy  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  such 
men  as  the  respectable  individual  to  whom  we  have  alluded, 
modern  melhodism  has  nearly  every  thing  of  dissent  but  the 
name.  Now  then  to  these  we  would  speak.  If  this  paper 
should  reach  that  circle  where  three  hundred  sages  arc  convened 
to  decide  upon  the  movements  of  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
we  solemnly  and  respectfully  call  upon  them  as  avowed  friends 
of  the  church,  to  consider  with  impartiality  what  has  been  said. 
That  ebullition  of  the  spirit  is  over,  in  which  you  could  scarce); 
be  expected  calmly  to  investigate  your  own  system :  you  may  now 
consider  its  consequences.  See  if,  in  order  to  repair  a  breach,  yoa 
have  not  taken  down  the  whole  wall  of  our  Zion.  Mark  well  her 
bulwarks  i  and  then  behold  the  gradual  declension  of  your  people 
in  true  piety,  in  harmony,  in  churchmanship.  Are  you  dis- 
senters i  then  avow  it,  that  we  may  no  longer  mistake  foes  for 
friends.  Are  you  churchmen  ? — then  why  supplj-  a  sort  of 
grade  to  dissent— a  half-way  house  to  independency — a  kind  of 
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;'a\v  regiment,  where  young  dissent  may  learu  to  "  fleab  his 
sword,"  to  trail  the  pike,  or  evercise  witli  woo.len  flints,  and 
sl\in  ponder,  for  future  conflicts  with  episcopacy.  It  is  true, 
you  may  have  oriijinally  meant  well  to  the  establishment.  But 
hav^^u  no  reparation  to  make  for  maiming  her  by  the  excess 
of  doffectioiir  Was  there  no  other  process  by  wliicii  the  pious 
child  should  have  endeavoured  to  resuscitate  the  venerable 
parent,  but  by  casting  her  into  tiic  kettle,  and  by  herbs  and  in- 
cantations pretending  to  restore  her  to  her  ancient  vigourf  Still, 
however,  a  way  of  reconciliation  is  open — still  the  church  opens 
wide  her  portals,  and  is  ready  to  receive  wiAin  her  sanctuary 
those  sons  who  may  have  forgotten  their  duty  in  the  excess  of 
their  zeal. 

The  other  body  involved  in  the  prcre<ling  observations  is  the 
Church  EsUblishment.  It  has  been  shewn  that  here  every  safe 
and  efficient  attempt  at  reform  must  origin:ttc.  If  then  our  eccle- 
aiaHtical  teachers  of  the  cstablislrmrnt  will  allow  the  British  re- 
viewers to  borrow  their  rostrum  fora  moment,  we  wouldcall  upon 
them  also  to  coatemplate  the  state  of  their  threatened  country. 
We  would  say  to  them — Place  yourselves  under  the  shield  of  Om- 
nipotence; and  in  devout  prayer,  cite  the  noble  works  that  God 
hath  done  for  us  and  in  the  old  time  before  us ; — >Call  upon  hlin 
tor  the  same  movements  of  mercy  which  preserved  this  our  aik 
aiuidst  the  slrug^des  of  the  reformation  :  and  second  these  prayers 
by  sincere  exertions  to  conciliate  tliose  who  have  wandered  be- 
yond the  pale,  and  to  render  all  further  wanderings  unnecessary, 
f  Dquire  earnestly  as  to  the  part  which  you  yourselves  should  take 
in  the  warfare:  and  it  will  be  found,  we  think,  to  be  that  which 
your  forefathers  acted  in  their  conflict  with  the  powers  of  popery. 
Ccmsult  the  records  which  they  luive  left — correct  the  errors  of 
diHsent  and  methodism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple on  the  other,  by  the  fosniubries  of  the  church.  The 
superiority  of  these  writings  to  all  which  have  succeeded  them, 
would  almost  seem  to  prove  that  when  the  "  angel"  of  the  re- 
formation "  came  down  to  trouble  the  waters,"  it  H;as  only  they 
who  "Jlrst  stepped  in"  lliat  experienced  their  healing  eflicacy. 
With  these  records  then  in  your  haiids,  and  these  principles  in 
your  hearts,  go  forth  to  the  spiritual  contest,  and  the  victory 
will  be  yours.  It  is  good,  says  Machiavel,  for  states  at  intervals 
to  go  back  to  their  first  principles.  Let  the  church  be  led  back, 
under  the  grace  of  God,  to  /ler  first  principles,  and  the  lesser 
light,  if  light  it  Js  to  be  called,  of  methodism  will  wane  before 
the  rc-ascending  sun  of  the  reformation. 
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3(16  I-isi  of  Sew  Works. 

The  Liberal  Critic  j  or.  Memoirs  of  Henry  Percy.  By  Tliomas  Ashe, 
Etq.    .t  Vols.     iimO'     it.  IE.  boards. 

A  P«p»ttheTliMlre«i  or,  Bird»-cye  Views  of  Men,  in  the  Jubilee 
Year  :  a  Nofcl,  latiTical,  critical  and  moral.  By  an  old  Naval  Office- 
3  vols.  rjmo.     i8».  boards. 

CavaofToledoj  nr,  the  Gothic  Princess:  aRomancc.    s  Vols,    ism 
^1.  51.  boardt. 

I'be  Confessional  of  Volombre,  a  Romance-    4  Vols-     1  imo.     il.  a 

Marian,  a  Novel.    3  Vols,    iimo-     15s.  boards. 

Temper,  or  Domestic  Scenes,  a Tafe.  ByMrs-Opie.  3  Vols,  iimo- 
il.  IS.  boards. 

loyalists,  an  Historical  Novel-  By  Mn.  West.  3  Vols.  1  imo-  il.  is. boards. 

ritCuniidFrofit,  aTale-    3  Vols.    nmo.   il.  13.  boards. 

The  Castles  of  Wolfoorth  and  Mount  Eagle.  By  St.  Ann.  4  Voh 
iimo.     it.  4s.    Fine  paper,  il.  141-  board*. 

Crim.  Con-  a  Novel,  founded  on  FacU-  By  Mrs-  Moriarty.  a  Vols, 
iimo.    i5t.  hoards 

The  Eve  ef  San  Marco,  a  Romance.    3  Vols-     1  amo-     il-  boards. 

Good  Mm  of  Mndcrn  Date,  a  satirical  Talc.  3  Vols.  iimo.  151.  boardt. 

Velina,  a  Moral  Tale.    %  Vols.    fcap.     los.  M.  boaidi. 

Fatal  Lovi^;  or.  Letters  from  a  Village,     iimo-    Si.  boards. 


Portugal,  a  Poem,  in  two  Paris.    4to.     15s.    New  edition.    8*0.    gs. 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  a  Romaunt,  and  other  Pocom-  4to.  il.  los- 

Ncw  edition.    8vo.     1  as.  boards. 
Fablfs  fur  Ibc  Fiie-Bide.  fly  John  Lettice,  D.D.  cronti  G>d.  js- board*. 
Simple  Minstrelsy.    By  Mrs.  Cockle,    crown  8vo.     10s.  boards- 
Popular  Opinions,  or  a  Plctnrc  of  Real  Life,  exhibited  in  a  Dialoeoc 

between  a  Scottish  Farmer  and  a  Wc.iver.  in  Verse.     8vo.     3s.  boards. 
Miscellaneous  Poems-     By  GKirge  Daniel,     fcap.     6a-  tid.  boards. 
My  Country,  a  Poem,  in  ij  canlus.     8vo.     is.  sewed 
The  Conduct  of  Min,  a  didactic  Epistolary  Poem-  Svo-  ys.  6d.  boards. 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  a  Poem.  By  Cyrus  Redding,  fxap.  ji-  6d-  boards." 
Tlic  Giants  Causeway,  a  Puem.    By  W.  Hamilton  DruDBmoitd,  D-D. 

Svo.     is^.  boards- 
Poema  and  Translations.  By  Reginald  Heber,  AM.  iimo.  6s.  boards. 
Talavera,  ninth  Edition,  to  which  are  added  other  Poems.     4to.     !$»* 

The  Emerald  Isle,  a  Poem,  with  Notes  Historical  and  Biographical. 
By  Charles  Phillips,  Esq.     4to.     i6s.  boards. 

The  isle  of  Palms,  and  other  Poems,  many  of  which  are  descriptive  oC 
the  Scenes  of  the  English  Lakes.  By  John  Wilson,  Hagdaleu  Colicgr, 
Oxford.     8ed.     Hi.     Koyal  Svo.     il.  is.  boards. 

The  Pleasures  of  Human  Life,  a  Poem.  By  Anna  Jane  Vardill.  4ta. 
I  ;a-  boards. 

Poems,  in  the  English  and  Scottish  Dialects.  By  William  InEram.  1  imo 
3s.  boards. 

Faery,  a  Poem  ;  illustrating  the  Origin  of  ^ur  marvellous  Inageiy,  xs 
derivrdfrom  the  Gothic  Mythology-    410.     t6s.  boards. 

Inferno,  a  Translation  from  Dante  Allghieri,  in  English  Blank  Veree. 
By  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.    f.cap.     8s.  boardi- 

Ebrietaiis  Encomium  i  or  the  Praise  of  Drunkenness,  f-cap.  ;s.  boards. 

Neglected  Genius,  a  Poem.    By  W.  U.  Irdand.    8va.    8s.  boards- 
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The  RoMry,  or  Bead*  of  Love;  wtthtbePoemofSulo,  in  three  canioi- 
Svo-     I09.  6J-  boards. 

The  W dode rings  of  Fincjp ;  coniistinj;ofM{ecellineoii«  Pieces  in  ProK 
and  Verse.     By  Mrs- Is.iacB-     8vo.     los.  6.1- boards. 

ReliBionism,  or  Popular  Preatliers.  alirii  Pulpiteers,  a  Satire.  Crown 
8vo.     4S.  boards. 

Poetics,  or  a  Scries  of  Poems,  and  Oisquisitiona  on  Poetry*  By  George 
I>yer.     i  Vols.     iimo.     143.  boards. 

The  Crisia,  or  the  Delicate  Inveitigation.  By  Andrew  Marreli  Redi- 
vivus.     8to.     is-  6d.  (ewed- 

Cursory  ReRectictiH  on  Political  and  Cornmercial  Topics,  at  connected 
with  the  Reg'int's  Accession  to  the  Royal  .Authority.  By  John  Gait.  Svo. 
3S.  6d.  sewed. 

View  of  ihc  Political  State  of  Scotland  at  Michaelmag  1611.    gvo.    j  js- 

An  Answer  to  a  Letter  from  Mr.  John  Merrill,  on  the  Subject  of  Par- 
liamentary Heform.     By  William  Roscoc.     Sva.     13.  6i-  sewed. 

The  Claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic*  considered,  with  Reference  to  the 
Safety  of  the  l^itablisbed  Church,  and  the  Rights  of  Religious  Toleration. 
8vo.    jt,  Kwed. 

Citholic  Emancipation  incompatible  with  British  Freedom,  and  the 
Existence  of  the  Prutestant  Church-     8va.     as- 

Hint«  for  an  Answer  to  the  Letter  of  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chair- 
nun  of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Dundas,  dated 
I  jth  January,  igog,     Svo-     xs-^d.  sewed. 

General  Thoughts,  contained  in  a  Letter  on  the  Subject  of  the  Bast 
India  Company's  Charter.     Svo.     zs.  Ad-  sewed. 

A  Report  on  the  Negociation  between  the  Hon.  East  India  Company 
and  the  Public,  respecdng  the  Renewal  of  the  Company's  exclusive  Pri- 
▼ileges  of  Trade  for  Twenty  Years,  from  March,  1 794-  By  John  Bnicc, 
Esq.  M.P.  F.RS.     4to.     151.  boards. 

The  Question  as  to  the  Renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Monopoly 
Examined-     3s.  6d. 

ALettertua  M,  P.  respectirg  the  Orders  in  Council  and  the  License 
Trade.     By.  J.  Phillimore,  L.L.D.     Svo.     as.  6(].  sewed- 

Tbe  Situation  of  Great  Britain  in  iSii.  By  M.  M.  De  Montgaillard. 
Rro.    9s.  boards. 

A  Refutation  of  M-  M.  De  Montgail lard's  Situation  of  Great  Britain  in 
181 1.    By  Sir  J.  J.  W.  Jertis,  Bart.    8*0.    9*.  6d.  boards. 

Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Motion  of  Earl  FitzwilUam,  re- 
"vpecting  Ireland-    liy  Marquis  Wellesley.    Svo.    as.  sewed. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Welsh  Looking-Glass,  or  Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Religion  in 
Worth  Wales.     Svo-     la.  sewed- 

An  Answer  to  Ward's  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  R. 
Crier,  MA-     4to.     ijs-     Fine  paper,  il.  is. 

A  Sermon,  preached  for  the  Benefit  of  the  York  Auxiliary  Bible  Society. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Newington  Green,  May  tj  ;  on  Occastoo  of  the 
Death  of  Mr.  James  Lee.     By  Thomas  Ree*.     8vo-     li.  sewed. 

Sermons  on  importf-nt  Subjects.  By  Owen  Manning,  B.D.  a  toIs. 
Svo.     ttis.  boards. 

The  Preacher's  Manual-     nmo.    3s-  6d.  boards. 

Lcclurei  upon  Portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  intended  to  iUuitrate 
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JnriA  History,  and  Scriptun  Ctuncters-  Bj  GMrge  Hill, D-D-  F.R.S.E. 
810.     113-  board*. 
A  Funeral  Ditcourae  00  the  Ri|bt  Hon>  Spencer  Perceval'  Svo.  it,  6d' 

Discoursea.  Bj  George  Hornci  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  3  voIb.  8*0- 
il.  49.  boardi' 

Prarert  to  Prime  Farailics.    Bj  W.  H.  Worthingtoo.  Svo.  it.  Kwed. 

Devotional  Servicer  for  Public  Worship,  in  Dte  among  DisKotert. 
lanui.    49.  bound. 

^^ericus  Enquiry  into  the  Kalure  and  EBectsof  Modem  Socinianittn  ; 
being  an  Aniwerto  the  Queetion,  *  Wliy  are  yoa  not  a  Socinian.'  Bf  J- 
F<ce«ton.    Svo.     ii.  6d'  aewed- 

Hiree  Letter!  on  tbc  Subject  of  the  Britiih  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ; 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murah,  and  Joho  Coker,  Esq.  By  tbc  Right 
Hon-  Nicholas  Vansittart-    Svo.  as-  acwed- 

A  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Eindsey,  and  de- 
livered at  Esses-street  Chapel,  Jar.  a6.  By  Thomas  BeUhara.  Svo.  is-  6d. 

Scriptore  History.or,  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament- 
iSmO'    gs.  half  bound- 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Bcv.  Dr.  Winter's  Mceting-boute,  New* 
court,  Carey-street.     By  ihe  Rev.  George  Clayton.     Bvo.     ii.  sewed- 

A  Sennoi),  preached  at  Laura  Chapel,  Baihwick,  April  ii.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  W-  Grinficld,  M.A.     Bvo.     it.  sewed. 

A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Governors  of  the  Scottish  Hospital,  rn 
London,  on  the  14th  of  November,  being  the  Sunday  preceding  tbeir  An- 
niversarr  Meeting  on  St-  Andrew's  Day,  j8ii.  By  Robert  YouDg,  O.D. 
M.R.I.    Svo.     at.  sewed. 

Sftmons  on  various  SutijectP,  and  Letters  to  an  Under  Graduate  at  the 
University.  By  tlie  late  Rev.  William  Alphonsuit  Gunn.  To  which  are 
prefixed  .Memoirs  of  hU  Life,  by  Isaac  Saurdei~s,  A. M. Bvo.  io«-6d. boards. 

Four  Scrmoni,  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  No- 
vember, iSit.  on  ibe  Excellency  of  the  Liturgy.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Simenn,  M.A.     Svo.     6«.  boards. 

A  Discourse  delivered  at  Esicx-street  Chapel,  February  5,  tSii,  being 
the  Day  appointed  for  a  General  Fa.':i.  To  which  are  annexed  Notei 
and  an  Appendix  illustrative  of  the  Toleration  Act.  By  Tbomat  Bel- 
:iham.    Svo.    aa.  aewcd- 

VOYACES    awD  TRAVELS. 

Observations  and  Remarks'  during  the  four  different  Excursions  made 
to  various  Parts  of  Great  Eriiaii;,  in  the  Years  iSio  and  iSii.  By  Oa- 
Dtel  Carleis  Webb.     Eva.     los-  6d-  boards. 

A  Narrative  of  tbe  Pa^tage  (ram  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  acrow  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  Winter  of  1799,  with  other  interesling  Occur- 
rences, in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.    By  John  Luce.    is.  6d. 

Itin^aire  de  Paris  a  Jerusalem  ct  de  J6iisalem  a  Baris.  Par  F-  A.  Dc 
Chateaubriand.    Scconde  edit,    i!  Ton.    8vo.    il.  la.  boards. 
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